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SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 


The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution  to  the  end  of 
June,  1890. 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1, 1890. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5593  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes  of  tbe  United 
States,  I  have  tbe  honor,  in  hehalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  submit 
to  Congress  the  auunal  report  of  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  con- 
dition of  the  Smithsonian  Institntionfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 
S.  P.  Langlby, 
Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Instittttion. 
Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Hod.  Thomas  B.  Reed, 

Weaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  TO  THE 
'END  OF  JUNE,  1890. 


SUBJECTS. 

1.  ProceedingB  of  the  Board  of  Begents  tor  the  session  of  Jauaary, 
1890. 

2.  Beport  of  the  Execative  Committee,  exhibiting  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  iDstitation,  iiiclnding  a  statement  of  the  Smithson  fnnd,  and  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  year  188!)-'90. 

3.  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  giving  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1889-'90,  with  statis- 
tics of  exchanges,  etc. 

4.  General  appendix,  comprising  a  selection  of  miscellaneons  memoirs 
of  interest  to  collaborators  and  correapoudents  of  the  Institation, 
teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 
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KBGENTS  OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION. 


By  the  orgaaizing  act  approved  Aagast  10,  1846  (Revised  Statntes, 
Title  Lxxiii,  sectiou  5680),  "  The  boBioesB  of  the  Institution  shall  be 
condncted  at  the  city  of  WashingtOD  by  a  Board  of  Segents,  named 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsooian  Institation,  to  be  composed  of  the  Vice- 
Presideut,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  [and  the  Governor  of 
the  DistrictofOolnmbia],  three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six  other  persons, 
other  than  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some 
State,  but  no  two  of  the  same  State." 


BEGENTS  FOB  THE  TEAS  1890. 

The  Tice-Presideut  of  tbe  Uailed  States : 

LEVI  P.  MORTON. 
The  Chief- Jnstioe  of  the  United  States : 

MELVILLE  W.  FULLER,  elected  Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  Board  Jan- 
uary 9,  1889. 
United  States  Senators :  Term  sipitw. 

JUSTIN  S.  MOBBILL  (appointed  February  81,1883) Mar.3, 1891. 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  (appointed March  23, 1885,  and  Mar.  28, 1889)  .Mar.  3. 1695. 

RANDALL  L.  GIBSON  (appointed  Deo.  19, 1887.and  Mar.  28,  1889). -Mar.  3, 1895. 
Members  of  the  Ronse  of  Bepresentativea : 

JOSEPH  WHEELEE  (appointed  .Ian.  5,  1888,  and  Jan.  C,  1890) ....  Deo.  23, 1891. 

BENJAMIN  BUTTEEWOHTH  (appointed  January  6,  1890) Deo.  23,  1891. 

HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  (appointed  Jan  nary  6,  1890) Dec.  23,  1891. 

Citizens  of  a  State : 

HENRY  COPPEE,  of  Pennsylvania  (first  appointed  Jan.  19, 1874) .  .Deo.  26, 1891. 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  of  Michigan  (flret  appointed  Jan.  19,  1887)..  Jan.  19, 1893. 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  of  New  York  {first  appointed  Feb.  15. 1888). .  Feb.  15, 1894. 

[Vacancy] 
Citizens  of  Washington : 

JAMES  C.  WELLING  (first  appointed  May  13,  1884) May  22,  1896. 

MOHTGOMEBY  C,  MEIGS  (first  appointed  December  26.  1885). ...Deo. 26, 1891, 


Exteative  Committee  of  the  Boar^  of  Begenla. 
Jahkb  C.  Wbllinq,  Chairman.     Hbnbt  Coep&Ji.     Montgombrt  C.  Mmoa. 
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JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


WashimgtoN,  January  8, 1890. 

The  stated  ftDunal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Instttation  was  lield  this  day  at  10.30  o'clock  X.  u. 

Present:  The  Chancellor,  Chief-Justice  Melville  W.  FULLER;  Hon. 
J.  B.  MoBBiLL,  Hod.  8.  M.  Cullom,  Hon.  Joseph  Wheblbe,  Hon. 
Heney  Cabot  Lodge,  Qen.  M.  0.  Meigs,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Angbll,  Dr.  Hehbt  Copp^e,  Dr.  J.  C.  Welling,  and  the 
Secretary,  S.  P.  Langley. 

An  excnse  for  nou-attendance  was  read  fVom  the  Hod.  Bbnjauin 
BuTTEBWORTH,  and  the  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  been  informed, 
unofficially,  that  Senator  B.  L.  Gibson  was  detained  in  Sew  York  by 
illness.  ^ 

The  following  letter  was  read  to  the  Board : 

Kew  Hatek,  OoNHECTicnT,  December  31, 1889. 
I  regret  that  I  find  it  advisable,  from  considerations  of  health  and 
prudence,  to  resign  the  position  which  I  have  held  for  so  nia^ny  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutiou. 
With  the  best  wiBbes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  and  the  as- 
sarance  of  the  highest  personal  regard  for  the  members  of  the  Board, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yonrs, 

yOAH  POBTEB. 

To  8.  P.  Langley, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Copp^e,  it  was 

Meaolved,  That  the  Board  having  received  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Noah 
Porter  as  a  Regent,  accept  it  with  an  expression  of  their  regret  and 
with  assurances  of  their  high  personal  esteem. 

The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  at  the  meeting  of  Jan- 
nary  9, 1889,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  secretary  announced  the  appointment  (January  G,  1890)  by  the 
honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  following 
members  of  the  House  as  Begents: 

Mr.  Benjamin  Buttebwoeih,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hbkby  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wheelbb,  of  Alabama.  i  ..n, Cjt.>(>Qlc 


XII  JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Dr.  Welling,  io  presenting  tbe  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
the  flscnl  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  called  the  attention  of  the  Bo»rd 
to  the  utHtement  on  page  5,  nnder  tbe  bead  of  International  Exchanges 
(which  sets  forth  that  an  amount  ha»  been  expended  in  this  department 
beyond  tbe  annual  appropriation  made  by  Congress,  entailing  annunl 
loss  upon  tiie  fnud  of  tbe  Smitbsonian  Institution)  and  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  appropriations  to  reim- 
borse  the  Smithsonian  fund. 

On  tnotiOQ  it  was— 

Resolved^  That  the  Regents  instruct  the  Secretary  to  ask  of  Congress 
legislation  for  the  repayment  to  the  Institution  of  the  amoant  advanced 
from  the  Smithsonian  fund  for  governmental  service  in  carrying  on  the 
exchanges. 

The  report  of  tbe  committee  was  then  approved. 
On  molion  of  Dr.  Welling  it  was  also — 

Eesolte^.  That  tbe  income  of  the  Institution  for  tbe  fiscRl  year  end- 
ing June  Hi),  181^1,  be  appropriated  for  tbe  service  of  the  Institution, 
to  be  expeuiled  by  the  Secretary,  with  tbe  advice  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, upon  the  basis  of  tbe  0|>eration8  described  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  said  committee,  with  full  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  items  of  expenditures  properly  falling  under  each  of  the  heads 
embraced  in  the  established  conduct  of  the  Institution. 

The  Secretary,  in  presenting  bis  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  referred  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  paying  out  an  increasingly  large  por- 
tion of  its  annual  income  in  service  that  inures  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  rather  than  to  its  legiti- 
mate application  for  tbe  immediate  "iEicrease  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge;" and  in  this  conneetiou  quoted  the  opinion  of  Professor  Henry, 
expressed  as  long  since  as  1872,  that  the  Government  should  theu  have 
paid  the  Institution  $300,000  for  the  use  of  the  present  building  alone. 

He  did  not  ask  for  any  immediate  action,  but  invited  the  attention 
of  the  Regents  to  this  condition  of  the  relation  of  the  Institution's 
affairs  to  those  of  the  Government,  a  general  condition  of  which  the 
loss  of  the  rentof  the  building  might  be  taken  as  a  single  example. 

The  late  Secretary  had  intended  to  provide  an  astro  physical  observ- 
atory on  a  modest  scale,  the  building  for  which  would  probably  cost 
not  over  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
if  this  amount  were  contributed  by  privjite  citizens  and  the  building 
placed  on  Government  land,  Congress  would  make  an  appropriation 
for  purchasing  the  apparatus,  and  also  a  small  annual  appropriation 
necessary  for  maiuteuance.  This  amount  having  been  pledged  by  re- 
sponsible parties,  the  Secretary  had  ordered  some  of  the  principal  pieces 
of  apparatus  which  would  take  a  long  time  1 1  construct.  A  number  of 
valuable  pieces  had  also  been  loaned  lo  the  Institution,  and  to  supply 
provisioual  needs,  a  cover  for  all  these  in  the  form  of  a  small  temuorarv 
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erection  has  been  put  up  south  of  tbis  bnildiug.  This  will  enable  ttie 
apparatus  to  bo  used,  but  it  is  not  tbe  "  observatory  "  in  question,  whicb, 
if  Congress  makes  the  necessary  appropriation,  will  probably  be  erected 
at  Eonie  futnre  time  in  some  suburban  Hlte  under  the  Begents'  control. 

In  this  couuecfion  be  presented  a  copy  of  tbe  will  of  tlie  late  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Kidder,  and  letters  from  bis  executor,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  an  unsigned  codicil.  The  Secretary  stated  that  Dr.  Kidder  was 
a  former  officer  of  tbe  U.  S,  Navy,  who  several  years  ago  made  a  be- 
quest of  $10,00f)  to  tbe  Smithsonian  Iitstitntion  to  be  employed  for 
certain  biological  purposes.  Dr.  Kidder  afterwards  informed  the  Sec- 
retary that  owing  to  changes  in  his  domestic  circumstances,  he  had 
reduced  tbe  amount  to  85,000  and  changed  the  purpose  of  the  bequest, 
which  he  wns  desirous  to  see  applied  to  the  astro-physical  observatory 
in  qnestioD.  It  appears  however  thai  thuugh  this  was  well  known 
to  Dr.  Kidder's  family  and  friends  to  be  his  deliberate  purpose,  he  did 
not  actually  execute  this  provision  to  bis  will,  but  having  ordered  a 
codicil  to  that  eftect  to  be  drawn,  was  stricken  with  so  sudden  an  ill- 
ness that  he  was  unable  to  sign  it  (The  Secretary  read  two  letters 
from  the  executor  stating,  in  substance,  that  the  family  would  cheer- 
fully pay  tbe  $10,000,  but  that  it  earnestly  desired  to  see  this  sum 
applied  to  the  astro-physical  observatory,  in  which  Dr.  Kidder's  whole 
interest  was  lately  eugaged.) 

After  the  clanses  of  the  will  and  the  codicil  had  been  read  a  discus- 
sion followed,  ftom  whicb  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  if  the  Regents  accepted,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
family  and  the  executors,  tbe  deliberate  purpose  of  the  testator  in  re- 
gard to  the  object  of  the  bequest,  they  should  be  guided  by  this  pur- 
pose also  in  regard  to  the  amount  which  they  should  receive. 

Mr.  Morrill  then  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Whereas  the  late  Jerome  H.  Kidder  having,  in  a  will  drawn  ap 
some  years  before  his  death,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  purposes  connected  with  the  advancement 
of  science,  did  in  a  codicil  to  said  will,  drawn  under  bis  direction  during 
his  last  hours,  but  which  his  sudden  death  prevented  him  from  execu- 
ting, reduce  tbe  amount  of  bis  bequest  to  $5,000,  which  be  desired 
should  be  applied  toward  the  establishment  of  an  astro-physical  obser- 
vatory :  It  is 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Begeuts 
be  authorized  to  accept,  as  finally  and  decisively  indicative  of  tbe  wishes 
of  the  testator  the  provisions  of  the  codicil  bequeathing  $5,000  for  the 
purpose  of  an  astro  physical  observatory,  and  that  they  be  authorized 
to  decline  to  accept  from  hfs  executors  more  than  this  sum ;  provided, 
however,  that  before  doing  so  they  can  receive  sufBcient  assurance  that 
the  Institution  will  be  protected  against  aUy  liability. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  recently  prepared  sketch  plans  for  a  new 
Maseom  building,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  Regents  to  their  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress,  in  Janaaiy,  1883,  of  the  need  of  enlarge- 
meat. 
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Since  tUis  resolutiou,  the  collections  of  tlie  Mnsenin  have  enormously 
increoHed,  so  that  before  a  new  bailding  coald  now  be  completed  the 
material  pressing  for  display  wonld  more  than  cover  the  entire  area  of 
anch  a  building  as  the  present  one.  It  aeeuia  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  new  building  should  contain,  beside  a  basement,  at  least  two  stories, 
it  being  indispensable  to  have,  apart  from  the  purposes  of  display, 
apper  rooms  for  the  preparation  of  the  exhibits  below. 

The  price  of  material  has  risen  very  greatly,  so  that,  owing  to  these 
combined  causes,  the  estimate  of  1S83  is  not  applicable  to  the  wants  of 
today.  The  Secretary  did  not  conceive  that  any  supplementary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Begents  was  now  needed,  but  submitted  these  plans 
and  estimates  that  they  might  be  advised  of  the  probable  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  sum  tliat  it  wonld  now  be  necessary  to  ask  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Chief  Justice,  being  obliged  to  leave  here,  resigned  the  chair  to 
Senator  Morrill. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  plana 
he  would  present  a  letter  from  Mr.  Class,  of  the  firm  of  Gluss  & 
Schnlze,  arcliitects,  asking  for  "an  equitable  compensation"  for  pro- 
fessional services  and  expenses  in  former  years,  in  connection  with  a 
proposed  building  for  the  Museum. 

On  motion  of  General  Meigs,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Cluss  &  Schulze  be  informed  that  the  qnes- 
tion  of  conipensiition  to  tbem  for  plans  for  a  new  Museum  building 
will  be  considered  when  they  shall  present  such  a  bill  as  can  be  sub- 
mitted for  Cougressional  action. 

The  Secretary  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  Regents  a  statement 
made  at  their  last  meeting,  to  the  fact  that  bills  had  been  brought  lie- 
fore  Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Zoological  Park  under  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  one,  and  directing  this  Com- 
mission, after  purchasing  and  laying  ont  the  land  and  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings,  to  tarn  it  over  to  the  Begents,  The  bill  as  since 
actually  passed,  however,  only  instructed  the  Commissioners  to  pur- 
chase the  landj  and,  while  declaring  the  Park  to  be  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  gave  no  intimation  of  the  intent  of  Congress  about  its 
ultimate  disposal.  This  Commission  has  nearly  completed  the  purchase, 
and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Park  may  advantageously  be 
placed  under  scientific  direction.  He  could  not,  of  course,  anticipate 
what  the  final  action  of  Congress  would  be  in  the  matter,  but  he  was 
authorized  to  state  that  the  CoiDmission  would  feel  satisfied  if  Congress 
should  place  the  Farkander  the  Begents' control.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing collection  of  animals  already  in  the  Begents'  care,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  has  been  asked  for,  to  provide  for  its  establishment  in 
the  newly  acquired  Park,  which,  within  its  large  area,  wonld  also  pro- 
vide suitable  retirement  for  the  smaU  physical  observatory  already 
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alluded  to.  He  ezpreased  the  hope  that  a  bill  providing  for  both  meaa- 
urea  wonld  have  the  support  of  the  Begents  Id  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House. 

After  listening  to  statements  by  the  Secretary  relative  to  the  esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  to  the  aabject  of  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  legislation  relative  to  a  statue  of  Professor  Baird,  the  Ke- 
geuts  coumdered  the  subject  of  a  more  convenient  time  for  their  annual 
meeting  in  January ;  and  ou  motion  of  Senator  Cnllom  it  was — 

Besolved,  That  hereafter  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  shall  be  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  January  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Wheeler  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  death  of  their 
late  colleague,  the  Hon.  8.  S.  Cox,  and  on  his  motion  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  of  which  the  Secretary 
shall  be  chairman,  which  shall  be  authorized  to  prepare  resolutions  on 
the  services  and  character  of  the  late  8.  S.  Oox,  and  to  make  the  same 
of  record. 

The  chairman  announced  as  the  committee,  the  Secretary,  General 
Wheeler,  Dr.  Welliug,  Mr.  Lodge. 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

To  the  Board  of  EegenU : 

Your  committee  report  that  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  was  first  appointed  a 
Begent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  December  19,  1861,  and  that  he 
filled  that  ofGce,  except  for  intervals  causetl  by  public  duties,  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

While  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  of 
science,  either  as  a  Begent  or  as  a  member  of  Congress ;  and  although 
such  men  as  Hamlin,  Fessenden,  Colfax,  Chase,  Gartield,  Sherman, 
Gray,  and  Waite,  in  a  list  comprising  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
Chief  Justices,  and  Senators  of  the  United  States  were  his  associates, 
there  were-none  whose  service  was  longer  or  more  gratefully  to  be  re- 
membered, nor  perhaps  any  to  whom  the  Institution  owes  more  than  to 
Mr.  Cox. 

The  regard  in  which  his  brother  Regents  held  Mr.  Cox's  accuracy  of 
characterization,  and  his  instinctive  recognition  of  all  that  is  worthiest 
of  honor  in  other  men,  may  be  inferred  from  the  eulogies  which  he  was 
requested  by  them  to  deliver,  among  which  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned the  one  at  the  commemoration  in  honor  of  Professor  Henry  in  the 
Honse  of  Representatives ;  but  though  these  only  illustrate  a  very  small 
part  of  his  services  as  a  Kegeut,  your  committee  are  led  by  their  con- 
sideration to  recall  that  his  first  act  upon  ynur  Board  was  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  an  address,  at  the  request  of  the  Regents,  ou  their 
late  colleague,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  that  on  thts  occasion  he  used 
words  which  your  committee  permit  themselves  to  adopt,  as  being  iu 
tlieir"  view  singularly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Cox  himself: 

"It  was  not  merely  as  one  of  its  Begents  that  he  showed  himself  the 
true  and  enlightened  friend  of  objects  kindred  to  those  of  this  estab- 
lishment. He  ever  advocated  measures  which  served  to  advance 
knowledge  and  promote  tb^  progress  of  humanity.    The  encourage- 
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lueot  of  tbe  fine  arte,  the  rewarding  of  discoverers  atid  iuventors,  the 
orgaDtzation  of  exploring  expeditions,  aa  well  as  the  generHl  diffusion 
of  edacation  were  all  objects  of  his  special  regard." 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Hon.  Samuel  Sallivan  Cox  the  Smith- 
sonian Institutiouhasanffered  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  lopg- tried  friend, 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  a  most  valued  associate  and  active  member 
daring  fifteen  ^ears  of  aerviee,  and  the  country  of  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  desire  to  express  their  deep 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family  of  the  deceased,  and  direct  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  tbe  widow  of  their  late 
associate. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Gnllom,  tbe  Board  adjonmed  nne  die. 


DiclzedbyGoOgle 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

(For  the  year  endiug  3t]th  of  Juno,  1890.} 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : 

Tonr  executive  committee  respectfully  sabmits  the  foliowiag  report 
iu  relation  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  the  appropriations  by  Oon- 
gress  for  the  National  Museum  and  other  purposes,  and  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  Institution,  the  Musenm,  etc.,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1890 : 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITITTION. 

Condition  of  tie  fund  July  1,  1890. 

The  amount  of  the  bequest  of  James  Smitbson  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  10, 
1816,  was  $515,169.  To  this  was  added  by  authority  of  Congress  (act  of 
February  8, 1867)  the  residuary  legacy  of  Smithson  and  savings  from 
auaaal  income  and  other  sources,  $134,831.  To  this  $1,000  have  been 
added  by  a  bequest  of  James  Hamilton,  $500  by  a  bequest  of  Simeon 
Habel,  and  $51,500  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Virginia  bonds  owned 
by  the  Institution,  making  in  all,  as  the  permnnent  Smithson  fund  in 
the  United  States  Ti-easury,  $703,000. 

Statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from  July  1, 1889,  lo  June  30, 
1890. 

RKCKIPTd. 

CmU  on  handJniy  I,  1889 $11,757.47 

iDterest  on  ftind  July  1,  1889 821.090.00 

Intereat  on  ftmd  Jsnoary  1, 1890 31,090.00 

42,lBO.0O 

$53,937.47 

Cosli  rrom  Hslea  of  pablications..... .416.01 

Cash  from  repayments  of  freisht,  etc 3,489.50 

3,90M)1 

Ca«h  fcom  execntors  of  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Kidder,  for  aatro- 

physical  raaearoh 5,000.00 

Cash  from  Dr.  Alex.  Uraham  Bell,  for  astro-pbjBiool  research-      5,000.00 

13,905.51 

Total  receipts 67,ftB.98 

H.  Mis.  129 II  '     <^»Vii\'^IC 
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BnildiDg : 

Bopaiii,  care,  and  improveineuta $1,576.97 

FiirnilnruaDdfixtarus 92.21 

»l,  669.18 

Oeneral  expeows ; 

Meetings <09,40 

Pustageuid  telegraph , 22^00 

Stationerj iW.85 

General  printing 361.60 

Inoiilentals  (Tuel,  i;iut,  etc.) 1,723.77 

Library  <books,  periodioals,  etc.) , 1,029.46 

Salaries* 17,68S.77 

i!l,704.85 

Foblicatious  anil  research ; 

SmlthsoDian  ContriUations 3,482.89 

Miaoellaneona  Collectiooa 378. 2<i 

Reports. 815,16 

RoBearches 100.00 

Apparatae 6,105.60 

Esplorations 1,630-00 

MnseuD) 70.30 

12,482.21 

Lit«Tar;  and  scieutifio  ezohaagea 1,794,09 

Total  Bipeniiitures.,., 37,650.33 

Balance  unexpended  June  30,  1890 , 3, 0192.  a^ 

TUe  cash  received  from  sales  of  publications,  repayments  for  freight, 
etc.,  is  to  be  credited  oii  items  of  oxpeDditure,  as  follows: 

Meetings 114.60 

Postage  and  telegrapli 1.92 

Oeneiol  pnnting 14.50 

lacidentaU 262.03 

Salaries W1.97 

»1,26&.02 

Buiitbsoman  ContributioDS 115.19 

Miscellaneous  Colleot  ions 273.72 

Reports 24.10 

413. 01 

Apparatus   7.50 

Explorations 43n.00 

EschaDges 1.789.98 

83,905.51 

The  net  expenditures  of  the  lastitutioo  for  the  year  ending  Jtine  30, 
'  1S90,  TFere,  therefore,  $33,7M.82,  or  $3,905.51  less  than  the  gross  ex- 
penditure, 437,650.33,  above  given; 

All  moneys  received  hy  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  interest, 
sales,  refunding  of  moneys  temporarily  advanced,  or  otherwise,  are  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution,  and  all  payments  are  made  hy  his  checks  ou 
the  Treasurer  of  the  TJuited  StatL-s. 

*  In  addition  to  the  above  SL7,6S^.77  paid  for  snlariea  under  general  expenses, 
$1,850.04  were  paid  for  services,  viz,  $1,500  from  the  building  account,  8nd$:f50,04 
fram  the  library  account. 
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Yoar  committee  also  prescuts  the  fotlowiog  statements  iu  regard  to 
appropriations  and  ext>enditures  for  objects  iDtnisted  to  the  care  of  the 
SmitbsouiaD  Institntion  by  Congress : 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 
Ajipropriktiou  b;  Coagrem  for  lUe  Raeal  year  eoding  Judo  30, 1S90,  "  for 
expODBeB  of  the  B;at«m  of  iiiUrnatioDal  esohan)^  between  tbe  United 
States  and  foreigo  coaotriei)  under  tbe  directioD  of  tb«  Smitbtonian 
iDNtitiilioD,  inolnding  (uilarieii  or  compeoiation  of  all  DooeesaTy  em- 
plof&i"(Saudrr  oirilact,Uanih:2,  1880.     Pobliolad,  p.  16) ti5,000.00 

Sxpenditurri  from  July  1,  18811,  to  June  3U,  1890. 

Salaries  OT  ooropansatioii : 

I  curator,  iTi  months,  at  (^»8. 33 ).J,499.W 

t  clerk,  13  months,  at  $150 l.MO.OO 

lolerk.lSmonths,  at|llO 1,3JO.OO 

I  clerk,  12  months,  at  (80 tf60.00 

I  clerk,  l-iinotttbs,  at  {75 900.00 

I  clerk,  Ilmo1Ith^8tf75 ttJ&.OO 

I  clerk,  13  moDtbe,  at  t'O 840.00 

1  Gop7lst,  4  months,  at  $30 120.00 

1  copyist,  8  months,  ati-V, 280.00 

1  copyist,  9  days,  at  $60 17.42 

1  copyist,  27  days,  »t  $30 27.8t) 

Icopyisl,  1  month,  at  830 30.00 

1  packer,  13  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  packer,  12  months,  at  $-'i0 (lOO.OO 

1  laborer,  12  months,  nt  $10 480.00 

t  laborer,  8  days,  nt$1.50 12.00 

1  laborer,  64  days,  at$l.^ 9,75 

1  laborer,  4  days,  at  $1. 50 fi.OO 

1  laborer,  3i  days,  at  $1.50 5.25 

I  laborer,  3{dayB.  at  $1.50 5.25 

1  agent  (Oermany),  12 months,  at  $8:).33t 1,000.00 

1  agent  (England),  13  [Konths,  at$41.6ef 500.00 

Total  salaries  or  compensation $13,138.49 

General  expenses: 

fTeight 998.67 

PaahiDgboiM «3.41 

PrintiDg 146.00 

Postage 144.53 

Stationery  and  supplies 116.92 

Total  expend! tore  international  excbnogaa 14,988.01 

Balance  July  1,  1890 1 11.99 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Approprialioa  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  ''for 

the  purpose  of  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  American 

Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  SmitbsoDian  ItiHti- 

tntiou,  including  salaries  or  compeuBation  of  all  nocesury  ompluy6s." 

{Sundry  civil  act,  March  2,  1809.     Pnb.  154,  p.  1«.) 40,000.00 

fiaUoce,  July  1,  1889 13,491.22 


ZX  BEPOBT    OF   1'HE   E&ECUTIVE   COUHITTEE. 

The  ftctoal  conclact  of  these  investigations  has  been  contitmed  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  bauds  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  tbe  Geolo^ool 
Barvey. 

EOmology—Exptn^turm  front  Julg  1,  1889,  to  Jima  30,  1B90. 

Clauifioation  of  expendiiHrei  (A), 

(a)  Snlariw  ot  oompeuaalion : 

2ethD0lojTUtB,  at|3,0OOperaQiiuin |6,000.(M 

1  othnologiet,  per  aDnnm 2,100.00 

1  OTcbeologiat,  per  autiani 8,400.00 

3  ethnologists,  at  $1,900  per  an  nam  5,400.00 

1  assiBlant  etbnolagist,  at  |1,500  per  annum,  1  luootli IStS.OO 

I  asaislant  archieologiBt,  at  f  1,500  per  onn am,  3  months.. .  3T6.00 

1  aaaUtant  ethnologUt,  at  |1,500  per  annam,  3  months 375.00 

1  assistant  ethnologist,  per  annam ; 1,400.00 

1  assistant  archEeologisi,  at  (1,400  per  ananm,  3  months.. .  350. 00 

1  asustant  ethnologist,  per  a nnnm 1,300.00 

1   assistant  ethnologist,  at  1,200  pet  annam,  3  months  17 

days 354.84 

1  auistant  ethnologist,  at  $1,200  per  annnm,  9  months  ....  900.00 

1  assistant  ethnologist,  at  $1,200  per  aonnm,  9  months 900.00 

1  assistant  ethnologist,  at  $1,000  perannnm,  9  months 750,00 

1  stenographer,  per  annnm 1,000.00 

1  aadstant  ethnologist,  at  $900  per  annum,  5  months  25 

days 437.50 

1  assistant  ethnologist,  at  $7S0  per  annnm,  0  months  6  days.  376.00 

1  ethnologiD  aid,  at  |900  per  annnm,  5  months  25  days 437.50 

1  ethnologic  aid,  at  $000  per  annnm,  7  mouths  5  days 308.05 

1  eopyist,  per  annnm 900.00 

1  modeller,  per  annum 730.00 

1  modeller,  at  $GCO  per  annum,  G  months  C  days 340.65 

1  modeller,  at  $600  per  annnm,  9  months 450.00 

1  modeller,  at  $660  per  annum,  1  month. 55.00 

1  modeller,  S  mouths,  at  $60,   $120;    1  month,  at  $55;    9 

months,  at  $50,  $450 6i5.00 

1  modeller,  at  $730  per  annnm,  2  months 120,00 

1  modeller,  at  $480  per  annum,  3  months 120.00 

1  copyist,  per  annum 720.00 

1  copyist,  at  $600  per  annnm,  9  months 450.00 

2  clerks,  at  $600  per  annnm 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  per  annnm 720.00 

1  messenger,  per  annnm 600.00 

I  messenger,  at  $430  per  annnm,  1  month  23  days 70.66 

t  modeller,  at  $4S0  per  annum,  3  months  24  days 150.97 

1  interpreter,  at  $900  per  annum,  3  months.... 225.00 

Unclassified  or  special  jobs  or  contracts 875.00 

Total  salaries  or  eom pen satiou $33,831,17 

{()  Miscellaneous: 

Travelling  expenses 3,958.31 

Transportation  of  property 336.43 

Field  supplies 752.84 

Field  supplies  for  distribution  to  Indians I3I.3B.1qIc 

InstramentA 5.  IS  *" 
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(6)  MUceUaneouB— Continned. 

Laboratory  materi&l !ol.3S 

Books  for  library    756.12 

Stationery  and  drawing  material 330.45 

IllDBtrations  for  report 637.  Oft 

Office  furniture 392.38 

OtSce  soppliee  and  repairs 206,76 

Telegrams ,70 

Specimena 1^,00 

.     .  ■■    *7,576.98 

Total  expenditare 41,408,09 

Bonded  railroad  aocounta  settled  by  Duited  Ktates  Treasory 50.1% 

Total  ezpenditQre  North  American  ethnology 41,458.14 

Balance,  July  1,  1890,  to  meet  ontstaading  liabilities 12,033.08 

Exjieadittire»  reclassified  by  aubjeot-tnattera  (B). 

Rlgn  language  andpiotare  writing 4,440.81 

Exploration  of  mounds,  eoatera  portion  of  United  States 6,258.33 

Kesearches  in  aiohsology,  southweatern  portion  of  United 

States 9,028.77 

Reeearcbea,  langnagaof  North  Ajnericau  Indians 13,783.37 

Salaries,  office  of  director : 4,209.64 

Illnstrations  for  report  673.46 

Contingent  expense 3,013.71 

41,406.U9 
Bondedrailroadaccoantsaettled  by  United  States  Treasury 50.05 

Total  ezpenditares 41,458.14 

SITHM&BT. 
July  1,1889: 

Balance  on  hand 4>13,491.22 

Appropriation  forNorthAmerican  ethnology.  1890 40,000.00 

5.3, 491.  ai 

Expenditures 41,459.14 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1890 12,033.08 

Which  balance  is  deposited  as  follows  ; 

To  credit  of  disbursing  agent 2,581.38 

In  the  United  States  Treasury 9,451.70 

12,033.08 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

■    FBESEBTAIION  OF  COLLECTIONS  JTJLT  1,  1889,  TO  JUNE  30,  IBM. 

Appropriation  by  Congreaa  fi>t  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1890,  "  for 
the  preaerratioD,  exhibition,  and  iuorease  of  tbe  collections  from  the ' 
surveying  and  exploring  eipeditions'of  the  Government,  and  from  other 
aources,  inclnding  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employ^  " 
(Sundry  civil  act,  March  2,  1889.     Pnblio  154,  p.  16) 1JO,000.00 


XXn  REPORT  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mxpendtturta  from  Julg  1,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890. 

Salaries  or  oompensation.*  ,    . 

Direction : 

1  Asaiatiut  Seoretary  Stnithaonian  luBtitntioii,  in  charge  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Maseum,  12inoDtbs,at$3X{.3;i $3,999.96 

Soieatifio  staff: 

1  curator,  12  monthB,  at  fWO 2,400.00 

Icnrator,  12  monthg,  at  JBOO 2,400.0u 

Icarator,  12  months. at  >800 a,400.QO 

1  curator,  12  uontbs,  at  8175 8,100.00 

1  ouiator,9moDth8,  at|I75 1,575.00 

Icnrator,  3  months,  at  $175 035.00 

lcaTator,12monthH,at|150 1,900.00 

loarBtor.S  mootha  11  days.at  tl^ 1,^3.2:1 

1  curator,  12  monthfi,  at  |125 1,  GOO.  00 

tcnratvT  11  months,  at  (too 1,100.00 

1  acting  curator,  13  months,  at  tt50 1,800.00 

1  aasistant  curator,  12  months, at  (133. 33 1,599.9G 

IttHBistant  curator,  13  months,  at  1133.33 1,599.96 

I  aaBiBtantcniator,9montlia,atS50,  (450;  3  oioutha,  at  |135,  $:)75  ...  8^.00 

laasistant  curator,  13  months,  at  $100 1,300.00 

1  assistant  curator,  5  months,  19  days,  at  $100 561.39 

1  agent,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  collector,  12  months, at  $80: 960.00 

laid,  13  months,  at  $80 960.00 

laid,6  months  lBday8,at$80 536.45 

laid,  13  months, at $75 900.00 

laid.  4  months  23  days,  at  $75 355.65 

1  aid,  12  months,  at  65 780.00 

1  aid,  11  months  16day8,at$60 690.97 

laid,  8  months  10  days,  at  $55 457.74 

31,470.35 

Clerical  staff: 

1  chief  olerk,  12  mouths,  at  $175 2,100.00 

1  corresponding  clerk,  12  months,  at  $158.33 1.699.06 

.1  registrar,  12  months,  at  $168. 33 1,899.96 

1  disbur^ng  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  draftsman,  13  months, at  $83.33 999,96 

1  assistant  draftsman,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

I  clerk,  4  months  20  days.atjias 580,65 

1  clerk,  13  months,  at  $11S 1,380.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  J115 1,380.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

lolerk,  13montIiB,atfl00 1,200.00 

lolork,  12months,at$90 l.OdO.OO 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $90 1,080.00 

1  clerk,  11  months  33  days,  at  $83.33 969.86 

lcIeik,13month8,at$75 -  900.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  |70 840.00 

*IfOTB. — The  payments  of  salaries  for  parte  of  months  in  January,  March,  Jnly, 
Angust,  October,  and  December  are  made  on  tlie  basis  of  31  d^e,  and  for  the  other 

months  (exreptFebmaty)  at  SOdaya.                                                         ,-.  , 
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Clerical  staff— Con  tinned. 

1  clfirfc,  10  montliB  15  days,  at  #70 $733.87 

lelerl,  Qmontha,  at»55,  (330;  U  monthi,  at  |60,  |360 690.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  J60 720.00 

Icleik,  3montlia,  al|45,  $135;  .Imnutbe,  2r>(la;8,  at  <60,$328.39....  303.30 

lolerk,  1  moDtb  17da;B,at|C0 92.90 

1  clerk,  I2mODtbs,  at  (55 660.00 

lolerk,  12  months,  at  $55 660.00 

1  clerb,  2  months,  at  $50 110.00 

Icleik,  ISmoDthB,  at  $50 600.00 

lolerk,  12 months,  at $50 600.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

I  elerk,  9  months,  at  $G0 450.00 

Iclerk,  3  months,  at  $75,3150;  8  months,  at  $60,  $480;  9  niODthii,  at 

$55,  $110 740.00 

1  stenographer,  Smooths  18  days,  at  $100 364.99 

1  typewriter,  12  mouths,  at  $50 600.00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  $55 660.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $50 '. 600.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $00 600.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  copyist,  4  months,  at  $46.66 186.64 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  copyist,  3  months  8  days,  at  $40 .'. 1.10.67 

1  copyist,  5  months  19  days,  at  $40 224.53 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at|40 480.00 

1  copyist  e  months  16  days,  at  $40 340.65 

1  copyist  12  months,  at  $W 480.00 

1  copyist,  7  months  16  days,  at  $40 3(0.33 

1  copyist,  2  months  28  days,  at  $40,  $117.33 ;  39  days,  at  $1.50,  $43.50.  160.  Sit 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at^ 420.00 

1  copyist,  6  months  9  days,  at  $35 220.16 

1  copyist,  11  months  10  days,  at  $35 396.39 

1  copyist,  7  months  13  days,  at  $30 333.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  4^ 360.00 

1  copyist,  5  months  16  days,  at  $35 1:!7,90 

34,830.8:1 

Pnparatcrs : 

Icolorist,  13  months,  at  $110 I,:i30.00 

1  photographer,  13  months,  at  $158.33 1,399.96 

1  taxidermist,  13  months,  at  $125 : 1,500.00 

1  tasiderniist,  3  months,  at  $110,  $345;  4  months,  at  $40.  $160;  5  mouths, 

at  $15,  $75 580.00 

1  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $80 960.00 

1  assistant  taxidermist.  Smooths,  at  $60 480.00 

1  assistant  taxidermist,  13  months,  at  $60 730.00 

1  assistant  taxidermist,  10  months,  at  $60 600;  00 

I  assistant  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $60 i30.00 

1  assistant  taxidermist,  3  months  39  days,at  $-')0 196.77 

Ipreparator,  12  months,  at  $100 1.200.  OO 

I  preparator,  la  months,  at  $80 960.00 

Ipreparator,  12 months,  at  $75 ^..  900.00 

n,„izcdbvG00glc 


XXIV  BEPOET  OP  THE   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

PreparatoTS— Cod  tinned . 

1  preporator,  ISmontbB,  att^ f730.00 

IpreparatoT,  S  mouths,  at  (ISO,  $240;  2  raonths,  at  1105,  1210;  8 

montha,  »t  $80, 1640 1,090.00 

I  preparator,  IT^tdaya,  »t  14  pec  diem , 716.00 

14,564.73 

Buildings  and  labor: 

1  HupeiiuteDdeut  of  bnlldings,  13  mouths,  at  $137.50 1,650,00 

1  Bssietaat  sHperintaadent  of  buildings,  13  luouths,  at  $90 ........  1, 080.00 

1  iratohman,  12  moDthB,  at  $65 780.00 

1  watalmiaii,13monthB,atS60 730.00 

1  watchman,  12  monthB,  at  $60 720.00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $50 .*. 600.00 

1  vratohmaa,  12monthB,at$50 600.00 

I  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watohman,13months,at$50 600.00 

1  watchman,  12  mouths,  at  $50 GOO.  00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  12  moutbs,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchmaa,  10mouths,at$50 500,00 

1  watchman,  8  months  116  days,  at  $50 593.33 

I  watchman,  1  month,  at  $40 ;  1  luouth,  at  $45 ;  8  months,  at  $50,  $400 ; 

19  days,  at  |50,  $30.65 615.65 

I  watchman,  10  months  19   days,  at  (50 530,65 

1  watchman,  9  montfas  19  days,  at  $50 481.67 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

I  watchman,  11  months  37  days,  at  $45 535.50 

1  watohman,  13  months,  at  $46 540.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  10  months,  at  $70 700.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  4  months  35  days,  at  $50 344.64 

I  skilled  laborer,  6  months,  at  $50 300.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  3  mouths  25  days,  at  $40 153.33 

1  skilled  laborer,  54  days,  at$3.!:o,  $135:  154  days,  at  $3,  $308 443.00 

I  skilled  laborer,  77  days,  at  $1.50 115.50 

llaborer.emonths,  at$45,  $370;  169  days,  at  $1.50,  $353  50 533.50 

1  laborer,  lOmontb^  at  $45 450.00 

1  laborer,  4  mouths,  at  $45 180.00 

1  laborer,  9  months,  at  $40 360.00 

1  laborer,  13  mouths,  at  $40 480.00 

1  laborer,  9  months,  at  $40,  $360;  2  days,  at  $1.50,  $3 36.'i.D0 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  laborer,  C4  days,  at  $1,50 ; 96.00 

1  laborer,  11  months,  at  $40,  $440;  19  days,  at  $47,  $39.11;  35  days,  at 

$1.50,  $53.50 521,61 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 468.00 

1  laborer,  10  months,  at  $40,  $400;  36  days,  at  $1.50.  $54 454.00 

1  laborer,  13  mouths,  at  $40,  $480;  1  day,  at  $1.71,  $1.71 481.71 

llaborer,  103i  days,  $1.50 155.K 

llaborer,  12  months,  at  $40,  $480 ;   3  days,  at  $1.50,  $4,50 484.50 

llaborer,  317  days,  at  $1.50 475,50 

1  laborer,  1261  days,  at  $1.50 ; 189.75 

llaborer,  12  months,  $40,  at  $480;  1  day,  at  $1.50 481.50 

llaborer,  100 daya,  at $1.60 150.00 
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Buildings  and  labor — Continnod. 

llaboror,  329 days,  at $1.50 $493-50 

Uaborer,  315  days,  at  $1.50 472.50 

Ilaborer,  317i  days,  at  (1.50 476.00 

1  laborer,  161  days,  at  $l.r>0 841.50 

1  laborer,  a54  days,  at  $1.50 38L00 

1  laborer,  51  days,  at  $1.75 89.25 

Ilaborer,  12  montbs,  at  $40,  $480;  1  day,  at  $1.50 461.50 

lattendant,  lamonthslegalday,  at$40. 478.71 

1  attendant  11  months,  at  $40,  $440;  1  montli,  at  $35 475.00 

leleaaer,  12  months,  at  $30 360.00 

1  cleaner,  155  days,  at$l 155.00 

1  cleaner,  270  days,  at$l 970.00 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  at  $30 360.00 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  at  $30 360.00 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

Imeeeenger,  IS  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  meaaenger,  3  months,  at  $35 105.00 

Imeasenger,  12  months,  at$-^ 300.00 

1  messeiiger,  12  months,  at  $33 , 300.00 

1  messenger,  9  months,  at  $25 825,00 

Imeasenger,  11  months  23  days,  at  $25 293.55 

I  inessengsr,  2  mouths  2 J  days,  at  $30 59.33 

1  messenger,  8  months  4  days,  at  $20 162.58 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $20 240.00 

1  messenger,  311  days,  $1.25 388.75 


Temporaiy  help. 
Boiantifiosta^:. 

Ispaclalist,  26  days,  at  $150  per  month $125.81 

1  expert,  25  days,  at$4perdietn 100.00 

laid,  1  month,  25  days,  at  $55  per  month 09.35 

laid,  14  days,  at  $50  per  mouth 23.33 

Clerical  staff : 

1  clerk,  1  month,  at  $45  per  month 45.00 

1  typewriter,  17  days,  at  $60  per  month 34.00 

1  typewriter,  30  days,  at  $35  per  month 34.14 

1  copyist,  1  month,  at  $60 60,00 

1  copyist,  1  month  23  days,  at  $45 79.50 

leopyist,  1  mouth,  at  $40 40.00 

1  copyist,  S&dnys,  at  $45 41.78 


Preparators : 

1  taxidermist,  S  months,  at  $50  pec  mouth 100.00 

1  prepaiator,  24  days,  at  $40  per  month 32.08 

1  prepocator,  8  days,  at  $3.20  per  diem 25.60 

Bnildlngsand  labor: 

1  watchman,  1  month  15  days,  at  $50  per  month 74.19 

1  skilled  laborer,  2  months,  at  $45  per  month 90.00 

Ilaborer,  13  days,  at  $1.50  per  diem ^^I^So 

1  laborer,  81  days,  at  $1.50  per  diem 31.'so^ 
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Temporary  help — Continued. 

Buildings  and  labor — Contioued. 

1  laborer,  6  days,  at  (l.&O  per  diem (9.00 

1  laborer,  5  days,  at  |1.50  per  diem 7.50 

1  laborer,  25  days,  at  (1.50  per  diem 37.50 

1  laborer,  10  days,  at  fl  per  diem 10,00 

*  1  cleaner,  SSdaya.at  tl  per  diem 38.00 

8317. 19 

1,157.78 
Special  or  contraot  work 1,363.68 

SUMUARY. 

Salaries,  preaerratioQ  of  nolteotiona : 

Direotioa 3,999.96 

Scientific  staff 31,470.25 

Clerical  staff 34.836.83 

PrepftTBtors 14,564.73 

BaildiDgsaod  labor 30,985.76 

Temporary  help 1,157.78 

bpecial  or  coDtraot  work 1,363. 6S 

Total  salariOB  or  compenaatioa 118,378.99 

MiBcellaneons : 

Supplies 4,952.67 

Stationery 2,307,60 

Speoimeaa 5,141.48 

Books  and  periodicals 1,307.61 

Trawl 1,646.43 

Freight  and  oarlage 2,416.92 

17.772.  TO 

Total  expend!  tore  to  June  30,  1890,  preservation  of  collections 136,151.69 

Balanoe  Jnly  1,  1890 3  848.31 

Disallowance  on  a  bill  for  travelling  expenses 45 

Balance  July  1,  1890,  to  meet  ontsUnding  liabilities 3,8-18. 76 

FUKNITURK  AND  FIXTURES,  JDLY  1,  188»,  TO  JUNE  M,  I8B1). 

Appropriation  b;.  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  "  for 
cases,  fumitnre,  fixtnres,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhibition 
and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum,  including 
salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employes  "  (Sundry  civil  act, 
MarchS,  188U.    Public  154,  p.  16) 30.000.00 

Expenditure!  from  July  1, 1889,  to  June  30, 1890. 

Salaries  or  oompensation  : 

1  engineei  of  property,  13  months,  at  9150 1,800.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at|75 8900,00 

1  clerk,  Smooths,  at (50 150.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $55 6GO.0O 

1,710,00 

1  carpenter,  foreman,  12  months,  at  J91. 1,092.00 

I  cabinet-maker,  313  days,  at  $3 9:19.00 

1  carpenter,  134^  days,  at  $3 373.50 

Icartmnter,  90  days,  at  (3 270.00 


1  carpenter,  286  days,  at  $3. . 
1  carpenter,  5i  days,  at  #3.. 


8.0U  I 
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Salaries  or  compensation— Continued.    . 

1  carpenter,  192*  days,  at  J3 $577.50 

1  carpenter,  150  days,  at  (3 450.00 

1  carpenter,  311  days  at  $3 933,00 

I  carpenter,  99*  days,  at|3 298.50 

1  carpenter,  47  days,  at  13 141.00 

1  carpenter,  13  days,  at  (3 39.00 

loarpenter,  37*  days,  at  $3 112.50 

1  carpenter,  3  days,  at  (3 9.00 

$0,249.00 

I  painter,  12  moutka,  at  865 780.00 

1  painter,  248  days,  at  $2 496.00 

1,276.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  54days,attl.50,$81;  208dByH,at|l.75,e364.         445.00 

1  akiUed  ialiorer,  12  inontbs,  at  $50 600.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  6  roonths,  at  $50 300.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  4  montha  aod  30  days,  at  $;iO,  $248.39 ;  3 

days,at$l.50,$3 251.39 

1  skilled  laborer,  295  days,  at  $2 690.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  309  days,  at  $2 618.00 

1  akilled  laborer,  104  days,  at  $3 208.00 

I  Hkilled  laborer,  10  inontba,  at  $45 450.00 

3,462.39 

llaborer,8month8,atS45,$360',  6  days,  at3l.50,$9 369.00 

1  laborer,!  month  8 days,  at $40 , 50.32 

1  laborer,  3  moDtbs,  at  $40,  $120;  1  day,  at  $1.50, $1.50....  121.50 

I  IalKirer,230dayB,at$1.50 345.00 

llaborer,  6  months,  at  $40,  $240;  2  days,  at  $1.50,  $3 243.00 

1  laborer,  ImoDlb,  at  $40 40.00 

1  laborer,  3  months,  at  $40 120.00 

llaborer,  1  month,  at $30 30.00 

1  cleaner,  3 months,  at  $30.-1 90.00 

1,408.82 

15,906.31 
Contract  repairing  elevator 20,00 

Total  expenditures  for  salaries  or  compensation 15,926,21 

Uaterials,  etc. : 

Esblbition  cases $4,366.77 

Designs  and  drawings  for  cases 57.00 

Drawers,  trays,  boxes 931.  48 

Frames,  stands,  miscellaneous  wood  work 156,  H4 

Glass 1,975,38 

Hardware  and  interior  fittings  for  oases 1,291.07 

Tools 107,37 

Cloths,  cotton,  etc 85,97 

Glass  jars,etc 395.45 

Lumber 1,276.88 

Paiuts,oil3,bmaheB 681.68 

Office  furniture 605.19 

Chairs  (for  halls) 51,00 

Tin,  load 90. 9B 

Brick,  plaster 98.00 

Eobber  goods 40.8? 

Iron  brackets ISOtOO        . 

I  Coogle 
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Materials,  et«. — CoDtinned. 

Apparatus $6(Ki,50 

Travelling  ezpeuBes '   31.95 

$la,8dl.38 

Total  ezpenditore,  Jol;  1,  1889,  to  Jnne  30,  1890,  faniiture  »nd 
fixtures 28,807.59 

Balanoe,Jnl7l,I69C,  to  meet  outetanding  liabilities 1,192.41 

1, 1«8S,  TO 

Appropriation  \>j  CtmgKee  for  the  Sscal  year  coding  Jane  30, 1B90,  "  for 
expenses  of  heatiag,  lighting,  and  electrical  and  teleplioaio  servioe  for 
tbe  Natioual  Masenin"  (Sondry  oivil  act,  March  2,  1889.  Public  154, 
p.lC) »ia,ooo.oo 

ExptnditHret  fnm  July  t,  1889,  to  June  30, 1890. 

Salaries  or  compensation: 

1  engineer,  8  moaths  23  days,  at  1120 $1,049.03 

1  fireman,  10  months  58  days,  at  $50 "  595.06 

1  fireman,  7  months  112  days,  at  $50 536.87 

1  fireman,  12  days,  at  $47. 50  per  month 18.39 

1  dTsman,  12  montbH,  at  $50 600.00 

1  fireman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  fireman,  11  months  28  days,  at  $50 596.67 

1  fireman,  12  dnyB,  at  $50  per  month 19.35 

1  fireman,  2  months,  at  $40 80.00 

I  telephone  clerk,  3  months,  at  $35,  $105;  54  days  at  $1.75, 

$94.50 199.50 

1  telephone  clerk,  12  montlis,  at  $60 720.00 

1  inspootor,  job 100,00 

Total  espendttnreB  for  ealaries 6,114.47 

General  expenses: 

Coal  and  wood $2,058.26 

Qb8 1,113.82 

Telephones G01.05 

Electric  work 154.40 

Electrical  SQpplies 110.09 

Bental  of  call-boxes 100.00 

Heating  repairs  269.25 

Heating  supplies 147.86 

Travel 3.25 


Total  expenditnres,  July  1^  I8ft8,  to  Jnne  30, 1390,  beating,  light- 
ing, etc 9,672.® 

Balance,  Jnly  1,  1890,  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities 3,327,15 

FOSTAQB.  JULY  ].  1869.  10  JUNK  30,  1800. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  far  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1890,  "  for 
postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  tbe  National  Mnseum" 
(Sondry  oivil  act,  March  2,  1889.    Public  154,  p.  16) 1,000.00 
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Bxpenditurea  from  Jala  I,  188a,  iu  Jane  30,  1890. 

For  postage  stamps  and  postal  oarils $500.00 

Babnce  Jnly  I,  1890 500.00 

FEINTING.  JULY  1,  1889,  TO  JUNE  M,  1800, 

Appropriation  by  CongTesa  for  tbo  fiscal  year  endiDif  Jane  30, 

1890,   "for  printing  laLiels  and  blauke  fur  tbe  use  of  the 

National  Mneenm  and  for  the  Bulletins  and  annnal  volnmos 

of  tbe  pi'ooeedingB  of  the  Museum"  (Sundry  civil  act,  March 

8,1889.    Public  154,  p.  45) , $10,000.00 

Appropriation  in  deflclenoy  act  approved  December  19,  1830 

(Public  1,  p.  1) 745,16 

10,745  16 

Bxpetidilure/rom  July  1,  1889,  to  Jain  30,  1830. 

Bnlletins  N09.  34,  35,  36,  37 13,235.94 

Proceediogs,  vols,  xi,  xii,  xui 3, 137. 9^ 

Extras  from  Museum  Reports 744.43 

Circulars 44.40 

Labels  for  specimens , 2,197.01 

Letter  beads,  memorandum  pads,  aud  envelopes 318,74 

BianliB,  time  books,  order  books,  etc ........  832.54 

Catalogue  cards 121.56 

Congressional  Becords 48,00 

Total  expenditare  July  1, 1889,  to  3aae  30,  1890,  printing,  Museum    10, 680. 61 

Balance  July  1,1890 64.55 

OTHER  MUSEUM  APPE0PRIATI0H8. 


Balance  July  1, 1889,  as  per  last  report 42.69 

Expenditures  from  Jvly  1,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890. 

Bookfl $3.46 

Travel 37.65 

Servioes ,21 

41.32 

Balance ; 1,37 

FtTEttflTUBE  AND  FIXTURES,  ISHT.'Se, 

balance  July  I,  1889,  as  per  last  report 21.  U6 

HEATING,  LIGHTIXQ,  ETC..  1887-'B8. 

Balance  Jnly  1, 1889,  as  per  last  report 3.70 

Tbe  above  balances,  $L.:J7, 131.96,  $3.70,  were  carried  nuder  the  actioo 
of  Kevised  Statntes,  sectiOD  3090,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  tbe 
credit  of  tbe  surplus  fund  Jane  30,  1890. 
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rRESEKVATION,  188S-'e>. 

Bftlanoe  July  1,  1889,  as  per  last  report 14,196.34 

ExpendiUrM  from  Julg  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 1890. 

Salaries  or  compensation $154.99 

Supplies 1,032,83 

Stationery 59.49 

Specimeus 2,017.19 

Boolta 4B9.43 

Travel 65  64 

Freight 364.60 

Total  expendito  re 4,183.  If! 

Balanoe , 15.18 

FITRHITDRB  AMD  FIXTDRES,  1BS8-'B». 

Balance  July  1, 1^89.  as  per  last  report 2,S-J3.S2 

Ri^iaidilurei  from  Jala  1,  1889,  lo  Jvne  30,  1890. 

ExliibitioD  oases $525.74 

Drawinxa 65.00 

Dr&weri,  trays,  bosea 650.20 

Frames,  stands,  woodwork 36.10 

Hardware  and  tools 569.47 

Cloth (19.11 

Glass  Jars 62.50 

Lamber 186.84 

Paints 4.35 

Office  fDmitnre 42.98 

Metal  work 431.68 

Slate,  briok, planter 148.50 

Travel 5.4.'i 

Camera 25.00 


Balanoe  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  May  31,  1890 ,40 

HBi-TlSQ,  LIGHTING,  ETC.,  ISSB-'SS. 

Balance  July  1, 1889 : ; 1.089.33 

'ExpenditHretfrom  July  1,  1889,  to  Jane  30, 1890. 

Gas 177.26 

Telephones 200.00 

Electric  work 578.00 

Kentalof  call  bosea 10.00 

Heating  repairs 230.08 

1,085.34 


Balance . . 


t. 
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NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

Appropriation  by  Congreaa  "for  the  orgaoization,  improTement,  and 
maintenance  of  the  National  Zo<ilo^ca1  Park." 

Be  it  enotled  bii  the  Senate  and  Havte  of  Beprnentalinea  of  (lie  United  Statai  of  Jmerioa 
in  Congrel)  aateitbled,  Tbutthe  ona-half  of  the  following  sumsoninedreBpeotivBly  ia 
hereby  appTopriatnd  oat  of  auy  raoDey  in  the  Treagnry  not  otherwiira  appropriated, 
and  the  other  baJf  out  of  the  revennea  of  the  District  of  Colamhia,  fur  the  orgaui- 
sation,  improvement,  and  maiDteiiaoce  of  the  National  Zoological  Pfttk,  to  be  ex- 
peuded  nnderthediroctioaof  theRegeQtsof  the  SiiiithMnian  Iiiititutioii,  and  to  be 
diatrn  on  their  roqnisition  and  diBbursedby  the  disborsing  officer  of  said  Inatitution: 

For  the  shelter  of  nnimalB |I5,000.00 

For  tthelCer  baroa,  cages,  fenoea,  and  iocloitureB,  aud  other  proviaions 

for  the  onetody  of  auimalB ; 9,000.00 

For  repairs  to  the  Holt  mansion  to  make  the  sams  suitable  foi  oaon. 

poacy,  and  for  office  furniture 2,000.00 

For  the  oreatioQ  of  aTtiBcial  ponds  and  other  provisiODs  for  aqnatio 

animals 3,000.00 

For  water  Bnpply,  aewerage,  and  drainage 7,000.00 

For  toads,  walks,  and  brictges 15,000.00 

For  misoellaneoQs  supplies,  materials,  and  snndry  incidental  expenses 

not  otherwise  provided  for 5,000.00 

For  ohrrent  oxpenw,  inclnding  the  maintenance  of  ooUections,  food 
supplies,  salaries  of  nil  necessary  employes,  and  the  acquisition  and 

transportation  of  specimens 37,000.00 

Sec.  %  That  the  National  Zoological  Park  is  hereby  placed  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  are  author- 
ized  to  transfer  to  ii  any  living  specimens,  whether  of  animals  or  plants, 
now  or  hereafter  in  theij  charge;  to  accept  gifts  for  the  park,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, iu  the  name  of  the  UuTt«d  Stales;  to  make  exchanges  of  speci- 
mens, and  to  administer  the  said  Zoological  Park  for  the  advanceioent  of 
science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  heads  of  Executive  Departments  of  the  Goverameut 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  lo  cause  to  be  rendered  all  iieoesBary 
and  practicnl  aid  to  the  said  Regents  in  the  aoquisitioa  of  colleotiooB  for 
the  Zoological  Park. 
Approred  April  30,  1890. 

92.000,00 
BxpenditMre*  from  April  30,  1890,  to  Jwie  30,  1890. 

Shelter  barns,  cages,  etc (43  83 

MiscellaneonB  supplies .... 157  57 

Current  expenses ... 717  10 

Total  expenditures  National  Zoological  Park 91i^.50 

Balance  July  1.  1890 91,081.50 

RECAPITULATION. 
Tbe  total  amount  of  tbe  fnnds  administered  by  the  Institution  dnr. 
ing  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  appears,  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  tbe  account  books,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

From  balance  of  last  year,  July  1,  1889 |11.Z17.47 

From  interest  on  Smithsonian  fund  foe  the  year 42,1^0.00 

From  sales  of  publications 416.01 

From  repayments  for  freights,  etc . — 3, 4S9.  GO 

From  speoial  gifts  for  aatropbysical  research II), 000.00 

Total 67,842.98 
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Appropriation!  committed  by  Congrtu  ta  the  care  of  the  ItalitntUm, 

iDteruatioDol  exohangea: 

From  balance  of  last  year,  Jniy  ],  1889 $21.80 

Appropriation  for  lesa-IW IS.OOO.OO 

Total $15,021.80 

North  AiDerloan  ethnology: 

From  balance  of  last  year,  Jnly  1,  1889 $13,491.22 

Appropriatiou  for  1889-90 40,000.00 

Total 53.491.aa 

PreBerration  of  collectionB ; 

From  balance  of  1887-'e8,  July  1,  1889 $42.69 

From  balance  of  1888-'89,  Jnly  1,  1889 4,198.34 

From  appropriation  for  JB89-'90 140,000.00 

Total 144,941,03 

Fnmiture  and  fistnTea : 

From  balance  of  1887-'8a,  Jnly  1,  1S89 $18.71 

Frombftlanoi.  of  1838-'e9,  Jnly  1,  1889 8,823.22 

From  appropriation  for  I889-'90 .'W.000.00 

Total 32.841.93 

Heating,  lighting,  etc.: 

From  balance  of  18^-'8S.  Jaly  1,  1889.*. $3.70 

From  balauce  of  1888-'d9,  Jnly  1,  1S89.......       1,089.33 

From  appropriation  for  18B9-'90 12,000.00 

Total riTT?"  13,093.03 

Postage; 

From  api-ropriatiou  for  1889-'90 1,000.00 

Printing ; 

From  appropriation  for  I889-'90 10,745.16 

National  Zoological  Park ; 

From  appropriation  of  April  30,  1890 92,000.00 

$362,434.17 

Grand  toUl 454,277.15 

The  committee  haa  ezamiued  the  voaohers  for  paj'inents  made  from 
tbe  SmitbsoDian  income  dariug  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  all  of 
which  bear  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  lostltation,  or,  in  bis 
absence,  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  acting  Secretary,  and  a  certillcate 
that  tbe  materials  and  services  charged  were  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Institution. 

The  committee  has  also  examined  the  accounts  of  the  "iDterna- 
tional  Exchanges,"  and  of  the  "^National  Mnsenin,"  aud  of  the  "  National 
Zoological  Park,"  and  finds  that  the  balances  above  given  correspond 
with  tJie  certificates  of  the  disbursing  clerk  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, whose  appointment  as  such  disbursing  officer  was  accepted  and 
his  bonds  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  quarterly  accmnts  current,  the  vouchers,  and  journals  have  been 
exaraiued  and  found  correct. 

The  abstracts  of  expenditures  and  balance  sheets  under  the  appropri- 
ation for  "iEforth  American  Ethnology''  have  been  exhibited  to  us;  the 
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Touchers  for  the  ezpeDditures,  after  approval  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  are  paid  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  said  Bareaa, 
and,  after  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsoaiau  Institution, 
are  transmitted  to  the  acconoting  officers  of  the  Treasnry  Departmeut 
tor  settlement.  The  disbursing  officer  of  the  Bareau  is  accepted  as 
.  such,  and  his  bonds  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
balance  available  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  ou  July  1, 1890,  as 
reported  by  the  dlsbariug  clerk  of  the  Bureau,  is  $12,033.08. 

Staltment  of  regular  inoomejrotit  the  SmilhiOHian  Fund  to  be  available  for  vee  in  the  year 
enditig  June  30,  1890. 

Balance  on  hand  Jnae  30, 1891 1..  $30,193.65 

InterMt  dae  and  receivable  July  1, 1X90 $31,090.00 

Inbereat  due  aad  receivable  JuiUBiy  1,  1691 21,090.00 

42,180.00 

Total  available  for  year  eudiac  June  30,  1891 72,373.65 

Bespectfiilly  submitted 

JAUES  C.  Wbllihg, 
Beney  Oopp^b, 
M.  C.  Meigs, 

Hxeeatite  Committee. 
Washington,  D.  O.,  November,  1890. 
H.  Mis.  129 m 
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ACTS  AND  RESOLDTIONS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  ETC. 

(In  oontiiiuatiOD  from  praTioaa  teporta.) 


[Pifty-firat  Congreaa,  first  HeBBJon,  18S9-'dO.] 

Cntr.  156.— AN  ACT  to  provide  for  oelebratlne  the  four  hnndredth  annirersBry  of 
the  duooTeiy  of  America  by  Christopher  CofumbiiB  by  holdin);  an  iDteriiational 
exhibition  of  arcs,  ladastrieB,  maaufactnrea,  and  the  prodact  of  the  aoil,  miDe, 
and  sea  in  the  city  of  Chioogo,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Whereas,  It  is  fit  and  approprinte  that  the  fonr  hnndredtb  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  be  commemorated  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  United  States  of  America,  their  develop- 
ment, and  of  the  progress  of  civilization  of  the  Sew  World ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  exhibition  should  be  of  a  national  and  interna- 
tional character,  so  that  not  only  the  people  of  our  Union  and  this  con 
tinent,  bat  those  of  all  nations  as  well;  can  participate,  and  sbonld 
therefore  have  the  sanetiou  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Therefore, 

Be  it  snooted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  exhibition  of  arts, 
indastries,  manDfactores,  and  the  prodacts  of  the  soil,  mine,  and  sea 
shall  be  inangnrated  ill  the  year  eighteen  bandred  and  uiuety-two,  in 
the  city  of  Ohicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sbo.  2.  That  a  commission,  to  consist  of  two  commissioners  from 
each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  from  the  District  of 
Oolambia  and  eight  commissioners  at  large,  is  hereby  constitated  to 
be  designated  as  the  World's  Colombian  Commission. 

Seo.  3.  That  said  commissioners,  two  from  each  State  and  Territory, 
shall  be  appointed  within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  nomination  of  the  governors 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  respectively,  and  by  the  President  eight 
commissioners  at  large  and  two  from  the  District  of  Colombia;  and  in 
the  same  manner  and  within  the  same  time  there  shall  be  appointed 
two  alternate  commissioners  from  each  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  eight  alternate  com- 
missioners at  large,  who  shall  assume  and  perform  the  duties  of  sach 
commissioner  or  commissioners  as  may  be  aoable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ingB  of  the  said  commission ;  and  in  snch  nominations  and  appoint- 
ments each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties  shall  be  equally  repre- 
sented. Vacancies  in  tbe  commission  nominated  by  the  governors  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  respectively,  and  also  vaoanoies  in 
tbe  commission  at  large  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  and  under  tbe  same  conditions  as  provided 
herein  for  their  original  appointment.  
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Seo.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  tbe  United  States  sball,  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  this  act,  notify  the  governors  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  respectively,  tbereof  and  request  snch 
nominations  to  be  mmle.  Tbe  connDissioners  so  appointed  shall  be 
called  together  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  tbe  United  States  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  by  notice  to  the  commissioners,  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  the  appointment  of  said  commissioners,  and  within  thirty  days 
thereafter.  The  said  commissioners,  at  said  first  meeting,  shall  organ- 
ize by  the  election  of  such  officers  and  the  appointment  of  snch  com- 
mittees as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  for  this  purpose  the  commis- 
Bioners  present  at  said  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quornm. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  commission  be  empowered  in  its  discretion  to 
accept  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  World's  Columbian  Exposition  snch  site 
as  may  be  selected  and  offered  and  such  plana  and  specifications  of 
baildings  to  be  ereuted  for  snch  purpose  at  the  expense  of  and  tendered 
by  the  corporation  organized  under  tbe  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Illinois, 
known  as  "The  World's  Exposition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two:"  ^Provided,  That  said  site  so  tendered,  and  tbe  bnildings  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  thereon  shall  be  deemed  by  said  commission  ade- 
quate to  the  purposes  of  said  exposition  :Ani2prori(}«f{,  That  said  com- 
mission shall  be  satisfied  that  the  said  corporation  has  an  actual  bona 
fide  and  valid  subscription  to  its  capital  stock  which  will  secnre  the 
payment  of  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  not  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  paid  in,  and  that  the  farther 
sum  of  five  million  dollars,  making  in  all  ten  million  dollars,  will  be 
provided  by  said  corporation  in  ample  time  for  its  needful  use  daring 
tbe  prosecution  of  the  work  for  the  complete  preparation  for  said 
exposition. 

Sbo.  6,  That  the  said  commission  shall  allot  apace  for  exhibitors, 
prepare  a  classification  of  exhibits,  determine  tbe  plan  and  scope  of 
the  exposition,  and  shall  appoint  all  judges  and  examiners  for  the  ez- 
position,  award  all  premiums,  if  any,  and  generally  have  charge  of  all 
intercourse  with  the  exhibitors  and  tbe  representatires  of  foreign 
nations.  And  said  commission  is  authorized  and  required  to  appoint  a 
board  of  lady  managers  of  such  number  and  to  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  said  commission.  Said  board  may  appoint  one 
or  more  members  of  all  committees  authorized  to  award  prizes  for 
exhibits,  which  may  he  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  female  labor. 

Sec.  7.  That  after  the  plans  for  said  exposition  shall  he  prepared  by 
said  corporation  and  approved  by  said  commission,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  said  corporation  governing  rates  far  entrance  and  admission 
fees,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  rights,  privileges,  or  interests  of  the 
exhibitors  or  of  the  public,  shall  be  fixed  or  established  by  said  corpo- 
ration, subject,  however,  to  such  modification,  if  any,  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  a  majority  of  said  commissioners. 

Sec.  S.  That  the  President  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to 
hold  a  naval  review  in  New  York  Harbor,  in  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  to  extend  to  foreign  nations  an  invitation  to  send 
ships  of  war  to  join  the  United  States  Navy  in  rendezvous  at  Hamp- 
ton Boads  and  proceed  thence  to  said  review, 

Sbo,  9.  That  said  commission  shall  provide  for  the  dedication  of  the 
baildings  of  the  World's  Oolumbian  Exposition  in  said  city  of  Chicago 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  Octot>er,  eighteen  hundred  and  niuety-two,  with 
ap|>]'0]>riate  ceremonies,  and  said  exposition  shall  he  open  to  visitoia 
not  later  than  the  flist  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-tbreei 
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ami  shall  be  closed  at  ancli  time  as  tbe  eotumission  may  determiae,  but 
not  later  than  the  thirtieth  day  of  October  thereafter. 

Seo.  10.  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  tJnited  States  shall  be 
notified  by  the  commission  that  provision  has  been  made  for  gronnds 
and  buildings  for  the  nses  herein  provided  for  and  there  has  also  been 
filed  with  him  by  the  said  corporation,  known  as  "The  World's  Expo- 
sition of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,"  satisfactory  proof  that  a 
snm  notlesa  than  ten  million  dollars  to  be  used  and  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  the  exposition  herein  autliorized,  has  in  fact  heen  raised 
or  provided  for  by  subscription  or  other  legally  binding  means,  sUull 
be  authorized,  through  the  Department  of  State,  to  make  proclamulion 
of  the  same,  srttiiig  forth  the  time  at  which  the  exposition  will  open 
and  close,  and  the  place  at  which  it  will  be  held;  and  he  shall  com- 
muDicat«  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  nations  copies  of 
the  same,  together  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
commission,  for  publication  in  their  respective  countries,  aud  he  shall, 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people,  invite  foreign  nations  to  take 
part  in  the  said  exposition  and  appoint  representatives  thereto. 

Sbo.  II.  That  all  articles  which  shall  be  imported  from  foreign 
countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibition  at  said  exposition,  upon  which 
there  shall  be  a  tariff  or  cnstoms  duty,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  payment 
of  duty,  customs  fees,  or  charges  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  at  an^  time 
during  the  exhibition  to  sell  for  delivery  at  the  close  of  the  exposition 
any  goods  or  property  imported  for  and  actually  on  exhibition  in  tbe 
exposition  buildings  or  on  its  grounds,  subject  to  such  regulations  for 
the  security  of  the  revenue  and  for  the  collection  of  the  import  duties 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescrioe:  Provided,  That  all 
such  articles  when  sold  or  withdrawn  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty,  if  any,  imposed  upon  such  articles 
by  the  revenue  laws  in  force  at  the  date  of  Importatiou,  and  all  peual- 
ties  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  applied  and  enforced  against  such  arti- 
cles, and  against  the  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  illegal  sale  or 
withdrawal. 

Sbo.  12.  That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  present  Hscal  year  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  to  he  expended  uader  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  admission  of  foreign  goods  to  said  exhibition. 

Sbo.  vs.  That  it  shitll  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  make  report 
from  time  to  time,  to  thePresideut  of  the  TJnited  States  of  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and,  in  a  final  report,  present  a  full  exhibit  of  the  results 
of  the  exposition. 

Seo.  11.  That  the  commission  hereby  authorized  shall  exist  no  longer 
than  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Sbo.  15,  That  the  United  States  shall  not  m  any  manner,  nor  under 
any  circumstaQCCs,  be  liable  for  any  of  the  acts,  doings,  proceed- 
ings or  representations  of  the  said  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  its  officers,  agents,  servants,  or  employes, 
or  any  of  them,  or  for  the  service,  salaries,  labor,  or  wages  of  said  oilicers, 
agents,  servants,  or  employes,  or  any  of  thein,  or  for  any  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  stock,  or  for  any  certiiicates  of  stock,  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  obligations  of  any  kind  issued  by  said  corporation  or  for  any  debts^ 
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liabilities,  or  expenses  of  any  kind  whatever  attending  sach  oorporatioii 
or  accming  by  reoAon  of  tlie  aame. 

Seo.  16.  Tbat  there  sball  be  exhibited  at  said  exposition  by  the  Oot- 
ernment  of  the  Uolted  States,  from  its  Executive  Departments  the 
Smithsonian  Iiistitation,  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
Kational  Masenm,  such  articles  and  materials  as  illustrate  the  func- 
tion and  administrative  faculty  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace 
and  its  resoarces  as  a  war  power,  tending  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
oar  institutions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people;  and  to 
Becnre  a  complete  and  harmonions  arrangement  of  snch  a  Quvemment 
exhibit,  a  board  shall  be  created  to  be  charged  with  the  selection,  prep- 
aration, arrangement,  safe-keeping,  and  exhibition  of  such  articles  and 
materials  as  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments  and  the  directors  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Museni'i  may  respectively 
decide  shall  be  embraced  in  said  Government  exhiliit.  The  President 
may  also  designate  additional  articles  for  exhibition.  Snch  board  shall 
be  composed  of  one  person  to  be  named  by  the  head  of  each  Execative 
Department,  and  one  by  the  directors  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  National  Museum,  and  one  by  the  Fish  Oommission,  such  se- 
lections to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  name  the  chairman  of  said  board,  and  the  board  Itself 
shall  select  sach  other  ofKcerg  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  place  on  exhibition,  upon  such  grounds  as  shall  be  allotted  for  the 
purpose,  one  of  the  life-saving  stations  authorized  to  be  constrneted  oa 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  by  existing  law,  and  to  canse  the  same 
to  be  fully  equipped  with  all  apparatus,  furniture,  and  appliances  now 
in  use  in  all  life-saving  stations  in  the  United  States,  said  building  and 
apparatus  to  be  removed  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  and  re-erected 
at  the  place  now  authorized  by  law. 

Seo.  17.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  a  suitable 
building  or  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  site  selected  for  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  for  the  Oovernmeut  exhibits,  as  provided  in  this 
act,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  contract  therefor,  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  for  other  pnblio 
boildlngs  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  contracts  for  said  building  or 
buildings  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  there  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated for  said  building  or  buildings,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  said  building  or  build- 
ings to  be  constructed  as  far  as  possible,  of  iron,  steel,  and  glass,  or  of 
such  other  material  as  may  be  taken  out  and  sold  to  the  best  advantage ; 
and  he  is  authorized  and  required  to  dispose  of  snch  building  or  build- 
ings, or  the  material  composing  the  same,  at  the  close  of  the  exposition, 
giving  preference  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  to  the  said  World's  Expo- 
sition of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  purchase  the  same  at  an 
appraised  value  to  be  ascertained  in  snch  manner  as  he  may  determine. 

Seo.  18.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion, care,  and  custody  of  exhibits  by  the  Government  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  building  or  buildings  hereinbefore  provided  for  and  the 
safe  return  of  articles  belonging  to  the  said  Government  exhibit,  aud 
for  the  expenses  of  the  commission  created  by  this  act,  aud  other  con- 
tingent  expenses,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
itemized  acooDDts  and  vonohera,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  fi>r  tbe 
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remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  the  fiscal  y«ar  eDding  Jane  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sam  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary :  Provided,  That  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  liable,  on  acoouot  of  the  erection  of  bnildiugs,  ex- 
penses of  the  commission  or  any  of  its  officers  or  employees,  orou  account 
of  any  expeui^es  incident  to  or  growing  ontof  said  esposition  for  a  sum 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  commissioners  and  alternate  commiasionera  ap- 
pointed under  this  act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for 
their  services  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  TJnited  States,  except  their 
actual  expenses  for  transportatioii  and  the  sum  of  six  dollars  per  day 
for  sabsistence  for  each  day  they  are  necessarily  absent  from  their 
homes  on  the  basiuess  of  said  commission.  The  officers  of  said  com- 
mission shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  said  com- 
missioD,  sabject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  which 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  in  aid  of  such 
exposition. 

Seo.  20.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  create 
any  liability  of  the  United  States,  direct  or  indirect,  for  any  debt  or 
obligation  incurred,  nor  for  any  claim  for  aid  or  pecuniary  assistance 
from  Congress  or  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  snpport  or  liqui- 
dation of  any  debts  or  obligations  created  by  said  commission  in  excess 
of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  therefor. 

Sbo.  21.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  override 
or  interfere  with  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  all  contracts  made  in  any 
State  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
thereof. 

Sbo.  22.  That  no  member  of  said  commission,  whether  an  officer  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  personally  liable  for  any  debt  or  obligation  which 
may  be  created  or  incurred  by  the  said  commission. 

Approved,  April  25, 1890. 


Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representati-nea  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thattheone-half  of  the  follow- 
ing sums  named,  respectively,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  other  half  ont  of 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  organization,  improve- 
tnent,  and  maintenance  of  the  liTational  Zoological  Park,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  iiegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
to  be  drawn  on  their  requisition  and  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer 
for  said  Institution : 

For  the  shelter  of  animals,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  shelter- barns,  cages,  fences,  and  inclosures,  and  other  provisions 
for  the  custody  of  animals,  nine  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  to  the  Holt  mansion,  to  make  the  same  suitable  for  occn* 
pancy,  and  for  office  furniture,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  creation  of  artificial  ponds  and  other  provisions  for  aquatic 
animals,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage,  seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  roads,  walks,  and  bridges,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  miscellaneous  supplies,  materials,  and  sundry  incidental  ez- 
peoaes  not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  thousand  dollars. 
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For  onrroot  expenses,  inclDding  the  mainteDance  of  oollections,  food 
SQppIies,  salaries  of  alt  necessary  employees,  and  the  acqaisltiou  aod 
transportation  of  specimeDS,  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

Seo.  2.  That  the  Isatiouai  Zoological  Park  is  hereby  placed  under 
the  directions  of  the  iiegeuts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  who  are 
aathorized  to  transfer  to  it  any  living  specimens,  whether  of  animals 
or  plaDtB,  now  or  hereafter  in  their  charge,  to  accept  gifts  for  the  park 
at  their  discretion,  in  the  nam»  of  the  United  States,  to  make  ezchanges 
of  specimens,  and  to  administer  the  said  Zoological  Park  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  instraotion  and  recreation  of  the  people. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  heads  of  executive  departments  of  the  Government 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  rendered  all  neoes- 
eary  and  practicable  aid  to  the  swd  regents  in  the  acquisition  of  col- 
lections for  the  Zoological  Park. 

Approved,  April  30,  1890. 

SMITH30NIAH  INSTmJTION. 

iNTABHATiONAt.  BXCHANGB3:  For  expenses  of  the  system  of  inter- 
national exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  including  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  seventeen  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

NOETH  Amebioan  bthnologt  :  For  contiuning  ethnological  re- 
searches among  the  Amerioan  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  includtug  salaries  or  compeusatiou  of  all  nec- 
essary employees,  forty  thousand  dollars. 

IlEPAiBS,  Smithsonian  BuiLDiNa:  For  fire-proofing  the  so-called 
chapel  uf  the  west  wing  of  the  Smithsonian  Building,  and  for  repairing 
the  roof  of  the  main  buildiug  and  the  ceiling  and  plastering  of  the  main 
Hall  of  the  bnildiug,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  said  work  to  be  done 
nnder  the. supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Begente  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  no  portion  of  the 
appropriation  to  be  used  for  sky-lights  iu  the  roof  nor  for  well-bole  in 
the  door  of  the  main  building. 


Heating  and  lighting:  For  expense  of  heating,  lighting,  elec- 
trical, telegraphic,  and  telephonic  service  for  the  National  Museum, 
twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Pbbseetatioh  of  collections  op  the  National  Museum: 
For  continuing  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  collec- 
tions from  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  of  the  government, 
and  from  other  sources,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  neces- 
sarp  employees,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

FURNITUBB    AND    PIXTUBES    OF    THB    S^ATIONAL    MUSEUH:    For 

cases,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhibition 
and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  National  Masenm,  including 
salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Postage  fob  the  National  Museum  :  For  postage  stamps  and 
foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National  Museum,  five  hundred  dollars. 

Printing  foe  the  National  Museum:  For  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, for  printing  labels  and  blanks  for  the  ase  of  the  National 
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Mnseam  and  for  the  "Bulletins"  and  annaal  rolnmesof  the  "Proceed- 
inps"  of  tlie  IS'ational  Museum,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Exchanges  of  the  Geological  Survey  :  For  the  pnrchase  of 
necessary  books  for  the  library,  and  the  payment  for  the  transmission 
of  public  documents  through  the  Smithsonian  exchange,  five  thousand 
dollars. 

(Sundry  civil  appropriation  act,  approved  August  30,  1890.) 

MisoELLANEODS :  To  rc-imburse  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  exchange  of  the  publications  of  the  Fish  Oom- 
mission  for  those  of  foreign  couutries,  being  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
year,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
and  twenty  cenlB. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  lostitation  to  pnrchase 
from  Frederick  S.  Perkins,  of  Wisconsin,  his  collection  of  prehistoric 
copper  implements,  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Preservation  of  collections,  National  Museum  :  To  supply  a  deficiency 
in  the  appropriation  for  preservation  of  collections,  National  Museum, 
for  the  fiscal  year  eighteeu  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  eleven  dollais' 
and  forty-five  cents. 

Claims  allowed  by  the  First  OomptroUer,  Treasury-  Department: 

For  International  exchanges ;  Smithsonian  Institution,  one  dollar  and 
five  cents. 

(Deficiency  appropriation  act,  approved  September  30, 1890.) 

APPOIMTBIBNT  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITH80HIAN  INSTITUTION. 

No.  23. — Joint  resolation  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea, 
etc. — That  the  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  members  of  Congress,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Charles  Deveus,  of  Massachnsetts,  in  the  place 
of  Noah  Porter,  of  Oonnecticut,  resigned;  and  by  the  reappointment 
of  James  0.  Welling,  of  Washington  City,  whose  term  of  office  haa  ex- 
pired. 

Approved  May  22, 1890, 
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REPORT  OP  S.   P.  LANGLEY, 

SEOEETABT  0!  THE  SMITH30NIAK  INSTITUTION,  POtt  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 30. 1890. 


To  the  Board  of  Megents  of  the  Smithsonian  IitstituUon : 

Gentlembtt  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  for  the 
year  eoding  June  30, 1890,  of  the  operations  of  the  Hmithsoniaa  laati- 
tutioD,  and  of  the  work  placed  by  GoDgress  nader  its  charge  in  the  Na- 
tional Museam,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology ,  the  International  Escbaoges, 
and  the  N^ational  Zoological  Park, 

The  N^ational  Zoological  Park  has  been  formally  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Begents  daring  this  year,*  although  its  establish- 
ment baB  beeu  nuder  consideration  for  some  time  and  the  preliminary 
steps  connected  therewith  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 
THE  ESTABLlSHltfBNI. 

By  the  organizing  act  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1846,  stc.  l,t  it  was 
provided  that "  The  President,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Attoruey- 
Qeneral,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Commissioner  of  tbe  Patent  Office 
of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  during 
the  time  for  which  they  shall  hold  their  respective  offices,  and  such  other 
persona  as  they  may  elect  honorary  members,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
constituted  an  'establisbment'by  the  name  of  the 'Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution,'" etc.  In  the  Revised  Statutes  "the  Governor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia"  was  substituted  for  tbe  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, tbe  latter  office  having  become  extinct. 

Two  members  having  been  added  to  the  cabinet  of  the  President 
since  the  passage  of  the  act,  namely,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
more  recently  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  there  appears  uo  good  rea- 
son why  these  should  not  be  included  in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  estab- 
lishment. This  would  obviously  be  consonant  with  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  act,  though  excluded  by  the  phraseologj' 
actually  employed.  It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  whether  it  woald  oot  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Institution  to 
ask  of  Congress  &  re-construction  of  the  section  referred  to,  whereby 

*  Act  of  Coo  gross  approved  April  30, 1890. 

t  Title  liiiii,  sec.  5579,  of  the  Reyiaod  Statnt^nAOot^^lc 
H.  Mis.  129 1  "^ 
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tile  Plceatdent,  Tlce-President,  Secretaries  of  tbe  Revenil  Bxeoatlre 
Bepartmeots,  and  tbe  Chief  Justice  of  the  TTnited  States  shall  consti- 
tnte  the  Establishment. 

THE  BOARD  OF  BEQEKTS. 

The  Btated  aDoaal  meetiug  of  tbe  Board  was  held  on  January  8,  ISdO, 
at  which  the  reaignation  of  Dr.  S'oah  Porter,  preaented  on  account  of 
fJEiiling  health,  was  accepted  in  the  following  resolncion : 

Beeolved,  That  the  Board  having  received  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Noah 
Poiter  as  a  Regent  accept  it  with  an  espression  of  tbeir  regret,  and 
with  aesarances  of  their  high  personal  esteem. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  appointment  by  the  honorable  the  Speaker 
of  tbe  HoQse  of  Bepresentatives  on  January  6,  1890,  of  the  following 
members  of  the  House  as  Regents  was  annonuced:  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Batterworth,  of  Ohio,  the  Hon,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massaobasetts, 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Alabama. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Samnel  S,  Cox,  for  many  years  s  Begent  of 
the  Inetitntion,  and  its  earnest  friend  and  supporter,  was  referred  to  in 
my  last  annual  report.  By  a  resolntion  of  tbe  Boartl  of  Regents  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  of  which  the  Secretary  was  made  chairman,  to 
prepare  suitable  resolutions  on  his  services  and  character,  and  these 
formal  resolutions,  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  are  given  in  full  ii^ 
tbe  "necrology"  appended. 

The  institatioD  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Oox  for  a  portrait  of  her  husband, 
to  be  placed  with  the  collection  of  portraits  of  past  Regents. 

By  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  May  22, 
1890,  Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  whose  term  as  a  Regent  had  expired,  was 
re-elected;  and  by  the  same  resolution  Judge  Charles  Devens,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  appointed  a  member  of  tbe  Board  to  succeed  Dr.  Porter. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Judge  Devens  has  written  to  me  to  state  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  tbe  constitution  of  Slassachusetts  in  reference  to 
judges  of  its  aapreme  court,  which  it  has  been  suggested  would  prevent 
anyone  of  them  from  holding  such  a  position.  !Ko  action  bad  been  taken 
in  the  matter  at  the  time  of  this  report. 

PIKANCBS. 

The  permanent  funds  of  the  institution  remain  as  at  the  time  of  my 
last  report,  namely : 

BeqneBtof  Smithson,  1846 $515,169.00 

BMidnary  legacy  of  Smithmn,  1667 3t>,210. 63 

Deposits  from  iavingB  of  income,  etc.,  1S67 108,620,37 

Bequest  of  James  Hamilton,  1874 1,000.00 

Beqaest  of  Simeon  Habel,  1880 500.00 

Deport  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 51,500.00 

Total  permanent  Rniitbeonian  faod  in  tbe  Treasnry  of  tbe  United 

States,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  anDum 703,000.00 
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It  seems  to  me  desirable  in  this  counectioD  to  direct  attentioa  to  the 
exceptional  advantages  offered  in  the  organization  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institntiou  for  the  admiDistratioQ  of  funds  intended  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  througbont  the  world. 
The  governing  board  of  the  Institution  is  composed  of  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Government,  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  learning  in  the  country.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  itself  pledged  to  the  security  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution, 
guaranteeing  an  interest  of  sis  per  cent,  annually. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  institution  of  learning  is  better  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  were  it 
also  more  widely  known  that  the  United  States,  in  accepting  the  gifl  of 
Smithson,  has  signltied  a  willingness  to  become  thecastodian  of  further 
bequests  ior  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  its  permaoeDt 
endowment  wonld  be  constantly  increased. 

The  principal  facts  in  relation  to  Smitbson's  bequest  have  been  stated 
in  brief  in  my  previons  reports  and  elsewhere  at  considerable  length, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  balance  on  hand  of  the  in- 
come was  $11,757.47.  Interest  on  the  invested  fbnd,  amounting  to 
$42,180,  has  been  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
$3,000  have  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Kidder,  and  a  like  amount  from  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  for  the 
prosecution  of  special  researches  in  physics,  to  which  allasiou  is  else- 
where made,  and  $3,905.51  have  been  received  fix>m  miscellaneous 
sources,  making  the  total  receipts  $67,842.98. 

Tbe  total  expenditures  have  been  $37,650.33,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  on  June  30, 1890,  of  $30,192.65,  or,  deducting  the  donations  for 
special  researches  noted  above,  amounting  to  $10,000,  tbe  balance 
available  for  general  expenses  on  July  1,  1890,  was  $20,192.65.  This 
sum,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  is  in  part  held  against  cer- 
tain anticipated  grants  in  aid  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  cost  of 
their  publication  by  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  has  been  charged  by  Congress  with  the  disbursement 
during  the  year  of  tbe  following  special  appropriations : 

For  international  exchaDfteB ..J . $15,000 

For  ethnological  researches 40,000 

For  NatioDftl  MuMntu : 

Pi«mrvat:on  of  oollectionB 140,000 

Fntniture  and  iixtares 30,000 

Heating  and  lighting 12,000 

Postage 1,000 

Printing 10,000 

For  National  Zoological  Park 92,000 

The  vouchers  for  the  disbursement  of  these  appropriations,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  "ethnological  researches,*'  have  been  examined 
by  the  Executive  Gommittee,  and  the  various  items  of  expenditure,  in- 
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eluding  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  are  set  forth  ia  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Jiepresentatives  in  accordance 
■with  a  provision  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  October  2, 1888,  while  the 
expenditures  from  the  Smithsonian fuud,  having  likewise  beeu  examined 
and  approved  by  the  executive  committee,  are  given  in  their  report. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  date  of  October  1,  l!s89,  were  as 
follows : 

InternatioDftl  eicbauges |it7,500.00 

Nortb  American  ethnology 50,000,00 

NfttiuDal  Muaeum : 

Pregcrvation  o£  collectiona 175,000.00 

Heating  and  liKbting 15,000.00 

Purnitareand  flxlures 30,000.00 

Living  aoiinals,  in  conneotion  with  zoological  ilf partnieut. .  1 50,000.00 

Printing  and  binding '. 18,500.00 

Postage 500.00 

BUIIJ>IKGB. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  any  immediate  prospect  of  relief 
fiom  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  Masenm  building.  The  He- 
gents  nearly  eight  years  ago,  (at  their  meeting  of  January  17, 1883,\ 
recommended  to  Congress  the  erection  of  a  new  Museum  building,  and 
the  previous  steps  taken  in  pursuance  of  their  instruction  have  already 
been  laid  before  the  Board.  Since  X883,  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
have  euormously  increased,  so  that  before  a  new  building  can  now  be  . 
completed,  the  material  pressing  for  display  or  even  for  storage,  will 
demand  a  considerable  part  of  a  building  as  large  as  the  present  one. 

Sketch-plans  for  a  building  that  would  meet  the  wants  of  tbe  Museum 
for  the  immediate  future  were  laid  before  the  Board  at  tbeir  nieetiugin 
January,  1890.  These  plans  contemplated  a  building  of  two  stories  and 
a  basement,  it  being  Indispensable  to  have  rooms  for  the  preparation  aud 
study  of  material  apart  from  the  rooms  used  purely  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition. 

A  bill  appropriating  $500,000  ibr  a  building  was  reported  by  Sen- 
ator Morrill  on  Februarj'  19,  1890,  ftom  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  passed  the  Senate  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1890.  It  was  referred  in  the  House  to  its  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  from  which  it  has  not  as  yet  been  reported. 
The  following  letter  in  relation  to  the  snbject  transmitted  to  the  Hon. 
Leiand  Stanford,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  sets  forth  at  some  length  the  urgent  need  for  fur- 
ther accommodation: 
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[Senate  Mia.  Doc.  No.  IW.  FlOy-flrst  Coogma,  ar»t  seaslon.) 


J  RELATION   TO  A 


Smithsohiah  Ihstitutiok, 
TJkited  States  National  Museum, 

Washington,  January  21, 1S90. 

8iH :  I  send  yon  herewith  a  set  of  sketch-plans  intended  to  show,  in 
a  general  way,  the  ext«Dt  and  character  of  a  building  such  as  would 
seem  to  be  necesaary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Museum  collections 
in  the  present  and  immediate  future,  and  respectfully  request  for  them 
your  attentioD,  and  a  recommendation  to  Congress  of  the  necessary 
means  for  such  a  bailding. 

These  plans  and  sketches  are  provisional,  bat  although  not  presented 
in  detail,  they  represent  the  results  of  studies,  extending  over  many 
years,  of  the  plans  of  thu  best  modern  museum  buildings  in  Europe  and 
Americn,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  inspected  by  officers  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tbe  proposed  building  covers  the  same  area  as  that  finished  in  18S1. 
U  j8  intended  to  consist  of  two  stories  end  a  basement,  except  in  the 
central  portion,  which  consists  of  one  lofty  hall  open  from  the  main  floor 
to  the  roof,  the  height  of  which  will  be  90  feet,  galleries  being  placed 
on  the  level  of  the' second  floor  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Its  inte- 
rior arrangements  are,  as  you  will  see,  difi'erent  from  those  in  the  actual 
Museum,  all  the  changes  liaving  been  planned  in  the  light  of  the  expe- 
rience of  uine  years'  occupation  of  tbe  present  building.  It  will  afibrd 
between  two  and  three  times  as  much  available  space  for  exhibition 
and  storage  under  tlie  same  area  of  roof.  Tbe  fifteen  exhibition  batla 
are  completely  isolated  from  each  other,  and  may  readily  besobdivided, 
when  necessary,  into  smaller  rooms.  The  lighting  will  be  as  good  as 
in  the  old  building,  and  the  ventilation  perhaps  still  better.  The  sani- 
tary arrangements  have  been  carefully  considered. 

The  necessity  for  a  basement  is  especially  great.  In  this,  place  has 
been  provided  for  many  storage  rooms  ahd  workshops.  The  existence 
of  a  basement  will  promote  the  comfort  and  health  of  visitors  and  em- 
ployes, and  by  increasing  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  tbe  exhibition  halls, 
will  secure  the  better  preservation  of  the  collections.  These  proposed 
changes  in  the  internal  arrangements  will  not  interfere  with  conformity 
with  the  other  points  of  the  present  Museum  building  in  tbe  essential 
features  of  exterior  proportion.  The  total  capacity  of  this  present 
building  in  available  floor  space  is  about  100,000  square  feet ;  that  of 
the  new  building  somewhat  exceeds  200,000.  The  present  Mu.seum 
building  contains  about  80,000  feet  of  floor  space  available  for  exhibi- 
tion. That  proposed  will  contain  about  103,300  square  feet  for  exhibi- 
tion. Tbe  spaot)  devoted  to  ofiices  and  laboratories  would  not  be  much 
more,  but  the  area  available  for  exhibition  halls,  storage  rooms,  and 
workshops  far  greater.  The  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the 
present  bailding  was  $250,(M)0.  This  sura  was  supplemented  by  several 
special  apiTropriations:  $25,000  for  steam-heating  apparatus;  $26,000 
lor- marble  floors;  $12,500  for  water  and  gas  fixtures  and  electrical 
apparatus,  and  $1,000  for  special  sewer  connections,  so  that  the  total 
cost  was$  {15,400.  The  structure  was  probably  completed  for  a  smaller 
sum  of  money  than  any  other  similar  one  of  equal  capacity  in  the  world, 
at  an  expense  relative  to  capacity  which  the  present  prices  of  material 
make  it  certain  can  not  be  repeated. 

Tbe  estimates  of  cost  on  this  building  vary  greatly  with  regard  to 
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details  of  conetraction  on  which  I  do  oot  here  enter,  further  tbaato 
say  that  the  whole  shonld  be  absolutely  flre-proof  tliroughoat,  and  in 
view  of  the  ftirtber  great  variation  of  the  cost  of  building  niaterials 
within  the  past  two  years,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  Hum  which 
would  bo  oecessary  for  its  completion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
•500,000,  if  not  sufficient  to  complete  it,  would  be  ail  that  would  be 
required  to  be  expended  during  the  present  year,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully represent  the  desirability  of  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  for  the 
purpose  in  question. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  materials  for  the  accommodation  of  which  this  building  is  desired. 
The  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the  Government 
are  especially  rich  in  collections  of  natural  history,  which  may  be 
gi'ouped  iu  three  general  classes:  The  zoological  collections ;  the  botan- 
ical coUectioiJB,  and  the  geological  collections,  includiitg  not  only  all 
the  geological  and  mineralogtcal  material,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
that  belonging  to  paleontology,  the  study  of  fossil  animals  and  plants 
forming  an  essential  part  of  modern  geological  work. 

Besides  the  natural  history  collections,  there  are  eqaally  important 
anthropological  collections  which  illustrate  the  history  of  mankind  at 
all  periods  and  in  every  land,  and  which  serve  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  all  human  arts  and  industries.  In  everything  that  relates  to 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  North  America,  Eskimo  as  well  as  Indian, 
these  coltectious  are  by  far  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  with  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  exhibition  space,  the  material  on  hand  will  be  arranged 
in  a  manner  which  will  produce  the  most  impressive  and  magnificent 
effect,  the  educational  importance  of  which  can  not  be  over-estimated. 
Again,  there  are  collections  of  considerable  extent  which  illustrate  the 
processes  and  products  of  the  various  arts  and  industries,  as  well  as 
what  are  termed  the  historical  collections,  which  are  of  especial  interest 
to  a  very  large  number  of  the  visitors  of  the  Museum  on  accoaot  of  the 
associations  of  the  objects  exhibited  with  the  personal  history  of  repre- 
sentative men,  or  with  important  events  in  the  history  of  America. 

The  collections  illustrating  the  arts  and  the  art  industries  are  rela- 
tively small,  and  although  in  themselves  of  great  interest  and  value,  not 
to  be  compared  in  importance  with  those  in  natural  history  and  eth- 
nology. 

In  a  letter  addressed  on  June  7, 1888,  to  the  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  a  report  of  June  13  of  the  same  year  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  PubllcBuildiDgs  and  Grounds,  I  niadeastate- 
ment  of  the  rapidity  of  the  recent  growth  of  the  Museum,  mentioning 
tliatinthe  five  years  from  1882  to  1887  the  number  of  specimens  in  the 
collection  bad  multiplied  no  less  than  sixteen  times,  and  endeavored  to 
give  an  idea,  though,  perhaps,  an  inadequate  one,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  pressure  for  want  of  space  was  felt.  The  evil  has  grown  rapidly 
worse,  and  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  it  has  been  felt  in  the  last 
year  in  a  partial  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  collections,  which  empha- 
sizes the  demand  for  more  room.  The  present  Museum'  building  is  not 
laige  enough  even  for  the  natural  history  collections  alone,  a  number  of 
which  are  without  any  exhibition  space  whatever.  The  proposed  build- 
ing will  afford  accommodations  for  the  ethnological  and  technological 
mati^rial  already  on  band,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  natural  history 
material  also. 

The  collections  are  still  incre*sing,  and  the  number  of  specimens,  as 
estimated,  is  now  not  far  from  3,000,M0.  The  appended  table  (A)  shows 
the  annual  increase  since  1882.    The  increase  during  the  last  year  was 
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comparatively  email.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  fact  tbat  our 
exbibitiou  balls  and  storage  rooms  being  filled  to  tbeiratmost  capacity, 
it  has  seemed  necessary  to  cease  in  a  large  degree  the  customary  eSbrts 
for  the  increase  of  the  Museum. 

Unless  more  space  is  soon  provided,  the  development  of  the  Govern- 
ment collections  will  of  necessity  be  aJmost  completely  arrested. 

So  long  as  there  was  room  for  storage,  collections  not  immediately  re- 
.quired  could  be  received  and  packed  away  lor  future  use.  This  can  not 
longer  bodoue. 

The  Armory  Building,  since  1877  assigned  to  the  Mosenm  for  storage 
and  workshops,  is  now  entirely  occupied  by  the  U.  9.  Fish  Commiesion, 
with  the  exceptiou  of  four  rooms,  and  by  some  of  the  Museum  tax- 
idermists, who  are  now  working  in  very  contracted  space,  aud  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  accommodate  elsewhere. 

Increased  space  in  the  esbibition  balls  is  needed,  the  educational 
value  of  the  collections  beiug  seriously  diminished  by  the  present 
crowded  system  of  installation.  Still  more  necessary,  however,  is  room 
for  storage,  for  re-arra[i(;jng  tbe  great  reserve  collections,  for  eliminating 
duplicate  material  for  distribution  to  college  aud  school  museums,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  taxidermists  and  preparators  engaged  in  preparing 
objects  for  exhibition.  Space  is  also  required  for  the  proper  handliug 
of  the  costly  outfit  of  the  Museum  cases  aud  appliances  for  installalioa, 
of  which  there  is  always  a  considerable  amount  temporarily  oat  of  use 
or  iu  process  of  construction. 

The  appended  table  (B)  shows  the  amount  ofdoor  space  now  assigned 
to  the  various  collections  and  the  amount  required  for  the  proper  dis- 
play of  material  already  in  hand,  making  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  expansion  during  the  three  years  which  would  probably  pass  before 
a  new  building  could  be  completed  and  provided  with  necessary  cases. 

The  appended  table  (C)  shows  the  number  of  feet  of  floor  space  (tbe 
average  height  being  10  feet)  required  for  laboratories,  workshops, 
and  for  the  several  departments,  This  is  in  addition  to  storage  space 
under  the  cases  in  the  exhibition  balls,  and  a  considerable  portion  may 
be  in  cellars  and  attics. 

In  summarizing  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  the  amount  of  space  already  required  fur  exhibition  pur- 
poses alone,  being  (table  B)  207,5110  feet  as  agHiust  100;675  now  uccupted, 
and  this  being  exclusive  of  the  (table  0)  108,900  square  feet  needed  for 
other  objects,  the  accumniations  have  now  reached  such  apoiiit  of  con- 
gestion that  the  actual  space  needs  to  be  doubled,  even  independeutly 
of  future  increase ;  and  1  beg  to  repeat  tbat,  unless  more  space  is  pro- 
vided, the  development  of  the  Government  collection,  which  is  already 
partly  arrested,  will  be  almost  completely  stopped. 
Tour  obedient  servant. 

a.  P.  Lakglbt, 

Secretary. 

Hod.  Leland  Stanford, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 

United  States  Senate. 
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Table  B. — ExMbiUort  ipace. 
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la  compltHQce  with  the  requirements  of  the  suudry  civil  bill  approved 
March  2,  1889,  au  examiaation  was  made  of  the  Katioiial  Musenm  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  cost  of 
oonstmoting  a  basement  story  under  that  building.    The  only  portion 
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of  SDch  a  basemeDt  suitable  for  workshops  and  storage  n'oald  be  a  cel- 
lar running  aroand  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  and  extending  in- 
wards 30  feet>,  80  that  the  rooms  thus  obtained  might  have  light  and 
air.  Provision  was  also  made  to  floor  with  tiles  all  the  rooms  under 
which  these  basements  come.  The  total  expense  it  is  thought  would 
be  $57,675,  but  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  coostractiou  of  the  present 
building  the  Architect  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work  esti- 
mated for  would  be  one  of  minsual  difficulty,  and  that  a  site  for  a  store- 
house and  workshops  requiretl  might  be  purchased  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Museum  and  alire-proofhnllding  erected  thereon  for  a  less  sum. 

The  improvement  of  the  Smithsonian  buitding  proper  has  been  the 
-  subject  of  careful  consideration,  more  especially  the  fire-proofing  of  the 
west  wing,  the  urgent  need  of  which  has  already  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hegents.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
nary  15, 1890,  by  Senator  Morrill,  providing  for  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  flre-prooflng  the  roof  of  the  main  hall  and  that  of  the  so- 
called  chapel  in  the  west  wing  of  the  Smithsonian  building,  putting  in 
a  sky -light  and  well  hole  for  lighting  the  east  wing,  and  making  certain 
changes  which  wonld  add  greatly  to  the  space  available  for  office  rooms 
in  that  part  of  the  building,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  large  amount  of  exchange  publications  could  be  handled.  This 
work  was  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  A  rchitect  of  the  Capitol 
with  the  approval  of  the  Regents.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  P'eb- 
rnary  10, 1890,  and  was  favorably  reported  on  in  the  House  March  3, 
1890.    The  matter  rested  here  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  temporary  wooden  building  for  the  protection  of  instruments  for 
astro-physical  investigation,  which  was  referred  to  as  coutemplatetl  in 
my  last  report,  was  begun  on  Kovember  30, 1889,  and  was  completed 
about  the  1st  of  March,  1890.  This  building  is  of  the  most  inexpensive 
ehanuster,  and  is  simply  intended  to  protect  the  iustruments' tempora- 
rily, though  it  is  also  arranged  so  that  certain  preliminary  work  can  be 
done  here.  Its  position  however  immediately  south  of  the  main  Smith- 
sonian building,  is  not  well  suited  to  refined  physical  investigations  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  city  streets  and  its  lack  of  seclusion.  The 
needs  of  this  department  are  referred  to  more  at  length  under  the  fol- 
lowing head  of  research. 

BESEAKOB. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  Institution  has  been  able  to  do 
rather  more  for  the  encouragement  of  original  research  than  it  has 
done  for  several  years  past. 

Beferring  to  my  two  previous  reports  in  regard  to  the  project  of 
Professor  Baird  for  securing  an  astro-physical  observatory  and  labora- 
tory, I  am  able  to  say  that  this  object  has  assumed  definite  shape  in 
the  construction  of  the  temporary  shed,  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
In  this  shed  there  have  been  built,  as  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
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atractnre,  a  number  of  brick  piers  reqaired  for  the  firm  support  of  the 
delicate  apparatus  employed. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  this  building,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  Col.  O.  H.  Ernst,  TT.  8.  Army,  in  charge  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  for  the  supervision  Tendered  by  his  office  of  the 
work  of  excavating,  etc.,  for  the  necessary  sewer  and  water  cod  aections. 

The  principal  instrument  consists  of  a  siderostat  constructed  by  Sir 
Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
meet  my  special  requirements.  Tliis  arrived  in  March,  1890,  and  has  been 
mounted  and  put  approximately  into  position  for  use.  Another  impor- 
tant and  novel  instrument,  a  spectro- bolometer,  was  made  under  my 
directions  to  meet  new  and  unusual  demands,  and  has  also  been  received 
and  put  in  place.  A  third  piece  of  apparatus,  a  special  galvanometer, 
also  designed  for  the  particular  class  of  work  in  view,  bas  been  received ; 
and  the  only  considerable  instrument  now  required  to  complete  the  oat- 
fit  is  a  resistance  box,  which  bas  been  ordered  and  is  expected  from 
lioudon  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  siderostat  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  powerful  instrument 
of  its  kind  ever  constructed.  Tbe  spectro-bolometer  Is  the  largest  in- 
strument of  its  kind,  and  with  this  improved  apparatus  it  is  hoped  that 
interesting  investigations  began  several  years  ago,  will  be  coutioued. 

Supplementary  to  these  principal  instruments  is  tbe  Thaw  collec- 
tion of  physical  apparatus  loaned  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Will- 
iam Thaw,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  there  are  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus,  the 
personal  property  of  the  Secretary,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Institution  was  in  possession  of  the  nucleus  of 
a  modem  astrophysical  laboratory.  Witli  this  apparatus  temporarily 
mounted,  researches  have  already  begun,  and  one  of  a  scientific  and 
economic  character  upon  "  The  Cheapest  Form  of  Light "  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  communication  to  the  Vationa)  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
work  is  mentioned  as  indicating  my  intention  to  give  greater  place  to 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Institution,  the  direct  addition  to  knowl- 
edge by  original  research, — which,  at  least  as  regards  the  physical 
sciences,  bas  received  comparatively  little  attention  since  the  time  of 
Professor  Henry. 

Tbe  prospects  of  renewed  contributions  to  physical  science  by  the 
Institution  in  the  field  of  original  research  are  happily  now  better  than 
for  many  years  past.  The  late  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Kidder,  formerly  an  ofQ- 
cerof  the  TJ.  S.  Kavy,  and  later  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
and  to  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Institution, 
in  a  will  made  several  years  ago,  the  snm  of  $10,(.lOO  to  be  employed  for 
biological  researches.  Dr.  Eidder,  having  become  especially  interested 
iu  tbe  proposed  astro-physical  observatory,  had  the  intention  of  trans- 
ferring this  bequest,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  to  such  an  end,  and  he 
even  ordered  that  a  codicil  giving  t5,000  to  the  Institution  for  an  astro- 
physica!  observatory  should  be  added  to  his  will,  but  he  was  stricken 
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with  80  sadden  an  illnesa  that  lie  was  nnabte  to  sign  it.  In  view  of 
these  circnmstancea  and  after  careftil  deliberation  upon  the  matter,  the 
Begeuts  decided  to  accept  as  flnaliy  and  decisively  indicative  of  the 
wishes  of  the  testator  the  provisions  of  this  codicil  bequeathing  15,000 
for  the  parpose  of  an  astro-physical  observatory,  and  this  snm  was 
therefore  paid  by  Dr.  Kidder's  executor  to  the  Institution. 

A  further  sam  of  $5,000  was  likewise  generously  presented  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Beii  to  the  writer  individually  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  researches  in  astro-physics,  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  his 
life,  bnt  it  has  seemed  proper  to  him,  under  the  circumstances,  that  this 
sum  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  Kidder  bequest,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
donor  it  has  been  so  transferred.  I  am  theretbre  desirous  of  here  ex- 
pressing my  own  pereonat  as  well  as  my  official  obligation  to  Dr.  Bell 
for  this  gift  for  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

The  initial  step  for  the  establishment  of  an  astro-physical  observa- 
tory under  the  National  Government  thus  having  been  taken  by  private 
individuals,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  place  it  upon  a  firm 
footing  and  to  make  a  smallannual  provision  for  its  maintenance.  And 
it  seems  proper  to  mention  that  the  fleld  of  research  to  which  such  a 
department  of  the  Institution  would  be  devoted  has  been  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  by  the  legislators  of  leading  foreign  nations  to 
Justify  the  erection  of  costly  special  observatories  and  to  provide  for 
tbeir  maintenance  with  a  staff  of  astronomers  and  physicists  of  wide 
reputation. 

The  class  of  work  here  specially  referred  to  does  nob  ordinarily  in- 
volve the  use  of  the  teie800l)e,  and  is  qnite  distinct  from  that  carried 
on  at  any  observatory  in  this  country.  It  would  in  no  way  conflict  with 
the  work  of  the  present  U.  S.  Kaval  Observatory,  being  in  a  field  of 
work  that  the  latter  has  never  entered. 

Briefly  stated,  the  work  for  which  the  older  Oovemment  observa- 
tories at  Qreenwicb,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Washington  were  fonnded,  and 
in  which  tbey  are  for  the  most  part  now  engaged,  is  the  determination 
of  relative  positions  of  heavenly  bodies  and  of  our  own  place  with  ref- . 
erence  to  them.  Withiu  the  past  twenty  years,  all  these  Governments 
but  our  own  have  established  astro- physical  observatories,  as  tbey  are 
called,  that  are  engaged  in  the  stndy  of  the  constitution  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  as  distingnished  from  their  positions ;  in  determining,  for 
example,  not  so  mnch  the  position  of  the  sun  lu  the  sky  as  the  rela- 
tion that  it  bears  to  the  earth  aud  to  out  own  daily  waot«;  how  it  effects 
terrestrial  climate;  and  how  it  may  best  be  studied  for  the  purposes 
of  the  meteorologist,  aud  so  on ;  and  It  is  an  observatory  of  the  latter 
kind  that  tbe  donors  just  mentioned  appear  to  have  bad  prominently 
in  view,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  (though  on  an  extremely 
modest  scale)  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Institatiou. 

Id  connection  with  this  renewed  revival  in  the  line  of  physical  re- 
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search,  I  may  state  that  steps  liave  hftea  taken  to  give  effect  to  certain 
resolations  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
AdvaDcement  of  Science  several  years  ago,  in  regard  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  standard  screw  threads  and  standard  diameters  of  tabing  for 
astroDomieal  and  physical  apparatas.  The  introdnction  of  such  stand- 
ards in  mechanical  work  of  all  kinds  has  proved  itself  of  such  great 
valnethat  its  usefnlness  need  not  be  dwelt  npOQ.  As  a  preliminary 
step  looking  to  the  establishment  of  this  desired  aniformity  on  the  part 
of  scientific  men,  a  conference  has  been  had  with  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Ooast  Survey,  and  it  is  proposM  to  invite  the  Co  operation  of  other 
Government  bureaus,  and  to  give  effect  to  their  conclusions  by  ordering 
and  establishing,  on  behalf  of  the  Institution,  recognized  standards  fur 
the  use  of  scientific  instrument  makers  in  all  paits  of  the  world. 

I  have  here  referred  to  reseai-ches  in  physical  science  alone,  the  work 
of  the  Institution  and  of  individual  members  of  its  staff  and  otbers  in 
nataral  history  being  given  at  some  length  under  the  head  of  the  Mn- 
aeum. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

The  work  of  exploration  by  the  Institution  has  been  carried  on  through 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  the  National  Museum,  and  to  the  Reports 
of  these  departments  reference  .should  be  made  for  details. 

In  my  report  for  last  year,  mention  was  made  of  a  trip  to  Africa  by 
Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  and  of  the  interesting  results  that  had  been  se- 
cured by  him.  A  valuable  collection  of  specimens  that  he  obtained  is 
still  unpacked  and  a  complete  description  of  them  can  not  be  given 
until  they  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  five  sheetsof  an  extremely  rare  Ber- 
ber manuscript,  made  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  a  botanical 
collection  of  about  three  hundred  plants,  of  which  all  except  four  or  five 
are phenagamous fossils  from  a  hitherto  unexplored  region;  a  valuable 
coUectioii  of  ethnographic  material  from  Morocco ;  villager  costnraes 
of  men  and  women,  representing  both  the  Berber  and  mouutaiu  vil- 
lages, and  a  collection  of  iwttery  made  with  tiie  special  design  of  in- 
cluding all  the  wares  in  ordinary  use  between  Tetuan  and  Fez.  Arti- 
cles illastrating  light,  fire,  and  the  industry  of  comb-making  and  iinm' 
erous  household  utensils  were  also  secured. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  collection,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ktud  that  the  Museum  has  ever  received, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  due  Mr.  Williams  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  mission. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bockhill,  whose  explorations  in  Thibet  were  also  referred 
to  in  my  last  report,  has  spent  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  Washington, 
engaged  in  preparing  an  acoount  of  his  remarkable  travel>4,  and  he  tias 
loaned  to  the  Museum,  in  addition  to  his  large  and  almost  unique  col- 
lection of  Thibetan  material,  a  most  valuable  lot  of  cloisonnes,  bronzes, 
and  carved  lacquers  collected  during  his  residence  in  Pekin.  ^^o  [q 
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I  may  also  meotioD  bere  collections  of  nnnenal  interest  and  v^ae, 
made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Abbott,  in  the  reifion  of  Moant  Kil^maqjaro, 
and  of  those  by  Mr.  William  Karrey  Brown,  of  the  National  Mnsenm, 
whUe  attached  to  the  Uoited  States  Eclipse  Expedition  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  auder  the  auspices  of  the  N^avy  Departmeot.  Orate- 
fill  acknowledgments  are  due  Dr.  W.  H.  fiush,  U.  S.  Navy;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Iddiugs,  TJ.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Mr.  E.  M.  Aaron,  of  the  Americaii 
Entomological  Society ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Orcutt,  of  San  Diego,  Oal.,  from  whom 
specimens  secured  in  their  travels  have  been  received  or  are  expected. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  who  is  now  visiting  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska  on 
United  States  Government  basiness,  is  expected  to  secure  for  the  Mu- 
seum specimens  of  for-seal,  fishes,  and  other  zoological  material. 

In  the  Burean  of  Ethnology  I  would  refer  to  the  mound  explorations 
that  have  been  conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Gyrus  Thomas,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Reynolds,  Mr.  J.  D.  Middleton,  and  Mr. 
James  Mooney ;  and  to  the  general  field  work,  chiefly  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Dr.  W.J.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleflf,  Mr. 
James  Mooney,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Cnrtin,  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Hewitt,  and  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Stevenson. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  works  issued  by  the  Institution 
during  the  past  year,  little  is  to  be  added  to  the  general  statements  made 
in  my  last  report.  In  each  of  the  three  classes  of  Smithwnian  publica- 
tions, to  wit,  I,  The  Contributions  to  Knowledge ;  II,  The  Miscellaneous 
Collections ;  and  III,  The  Annual  Reports,  about  the  same  amonnt  of 
productiveness  has  been  maintained. 

Smithaonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. — An  original  memoir  by  Prof. 
Alpbens  Hyatt  on  the  "  Genesis  of  the  Arietidse,"  illustrated  with  nnmer- 
0U8  plates,  has  been  published  during  the  year,  and  this  has  permitted 
the  completion  of  the  long-delayed  twenty -sixth  volume  of  the  quarto 
series.  Two  other  memoirs,  relating  to  the  solar  corona,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  same  quarto  form,  but  will  not  probably  be  included  in  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Contributions." 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  CoUectiom.-~Whi\6  the  number  of  separate 
titles  under  this  class  has  been  considerable,  many  of  them  are  the 
separate  issues  of  articles  contributed  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution 
to  the  Annual  Reports.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  devote  a  larger  space 
in  the  "Collections"  than  of  late  to  publications  connected  with  the 
physical  sciences ;  in  which  direction  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
more  important  issues  of  the  year,  an  "  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Ther- 
modynamics," by  Mr.  Alfred  Tuckerman.  The  demand  for  copies  of  the 
exhausted  fourth  edition  of  Guyot's  Meteorological  and  Physical  Tables, 
published  in  1884,  has  been  deemed  sufiBcient  to  warrant  the  revision  of 
the  work  and  the  issue  of  a  new  edition,  which  has  been  for  several 
years  under  consideration.    After  obtaining  the  views  of  prominent  me- 
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teorrfogiete  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  William  Libbey, 
jr.,  of  PrincetoD,  New  Jersey,  with  the  expectation  that  the  new  edi- 
tiou  wilt  be  ready  for  the  printer  during  the  coming  year. 

Among  the  publications  of  this  series  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
tenth  "  Toner  Lectare,"  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  on  "  A  Clinical  Study 
of  the  Skull." 

A  revised  catalogue  and  index  of  all  the  Smithsonian  publications  to 
the  middle  of  ISSlj,  occupying  383  pages,  prepared  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Bhees,  the  chief  clerk,  has  also  been  published. 

No  completed  volume  of  the  Miscellaneous  Collections  bae  been  issued 
within  the  year. 

Bmithgonian  Annual  Reports. — The  annaal  report  of  the  Regents  to 
Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  in  two  parts  or  votames, 
has  been  received  from  the  Public  Printer  and  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  annual  report  for  the  succeeding  year,  1888,  altbongb 
printed,  has  not  yet  been  received  ;  but  is  daily  expected. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  several  publications  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  year,  under  each  class,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Other  publications. — The  publications  of  the  National  Museum  com^ 
prise  tbe  "  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum  "  and  the  "  Bulletins 
of  the  National  Museum,"  and  are  maintained  by  an  appropriation  an- 
nually made  by  Congress.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  "  It  has  been 
decided  to  hereafter  omit  these  publications  from  the  series"  of  Miscel- 
laneous CoII«Btious  issued  by  the  Institation.*  Of  the  publications  of 
the  Barean  of  Ethnology  the  sixth  annual  report  has  been  issued  dar- 
ing the  year. 

The  edition  of  Swan's  paper  on  "The  Indians  of  Cai«  Flattery" 
having  become  exhausted,  a  new  edition  of  250  copies  has  been  printed. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  which  by 
tbe  act  of  incorporation  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  is  directed  to 
communicate  to  Congress,  has  been  printed  as  Senate  Miscellaneous 
Document  No.  170. 

In  October,  1889,  final  arrangements  were  made  with  Prof.  Edward 
D.  Cope,  whereby  it  is  expected  that  bis  important  work  apon  "  Rep- 
tiha,''  audertaken  several  years  ago  at  the  request  of  th^  Secretary, 
will  t>e  ready  for  the  printer  by  the  end  of  December,  1890. 

Except  iu  the  case  of  the  Annual  Reports,  the  publications  of  the  In- 
stitotiou  are  generally  issued  with  satisfactory  promptness.  The  An- 
nual Reports,  which  have  been  for  some  years  so  seriously  behindhand 
as  to  materially  affect  the  value  of  the  reviews  upon  scientific  progress, 
are,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  brought  up  to  date  during  the  coming  year. 

To  avoid  any  possible  delay  on  account  of  lack  of  legislation,  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  been  called  to  the  desirability  of  having  the  bill  pro- 

*A  fall  accoant  at  theae  prodactions  will  be  given  ia  the  second  pkrt  of  the  Anuiud 
Beport  of  the  Smithaonian  InatitatioD  for  the  year  l839-'90.  /^~-  i 
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Tiding  for  tbe  printiDg  of  the  Annaal  Reports  so  worded  as  to  allow  for 
tbe  priutipg  of  future  reports  without  special  legislatiou  each  year,  at 
the  soDie  time  iucreasiiig  the  number  of  copies  to  19,000.  An  act  of 
Congress  in  the  foilowiug  leims  would  probably  accomplish  aJI  that 
is  desired : 

That  there,  be  print«d  of  the  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  of  the  National  Museum,  for  the  years  ending  June  thirty, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  June  thirty,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine,  and  annually  thereafter,  in  two  octavo  volumes 
for  each  year,  nineteen  thousand  extra  copies,  of  which  tliree  thousand 
shall  he  for  tbe  use  of  the  Senate,  six  thousand  for  the  House  of  Bep- 
reseutatives,  and  ten  thousand  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INTEBNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  SEBTIGB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion 
on  January  S,  1890,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Begents  instruct  the  Secretary  to  ask  of  Congress 
legislation  for  tlie  repayment  to  the  Institution  of  the  amount  advanced 
from  the  Smithsonian  fund  for  Governmental  service  in  carrying  on 
tbe  exchanges. 

In  connection  with  this  resolution  the  following  ontline  of  tbe  history 
of  the  exchanges  is  important : 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  accepting  a  donation  from  James  Smith- 
son  *'for  the  increase  and  dififnsion  of  knowedge  among  men,"  and 
giving  effect  to  this  trust  by  tbe  foundation  of  the  Smithspnian  Insti- 
tntion,  tbe  Board  of  Begents  in  1851  established  a  system  of  interna- 
tional exchanges  of  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and  like  works ; 
bnt,  in  addition  to  such  publications,  it  voluntarily  transpoi  ted  between 
1851  and  1867  somewhat  over  20,000  packages  of  publications  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  lifational  Government  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  pri- 
vate funds  of  the  lustitntion  of  about  98,000.  This,  however,  was 
nnderstood  to  be  a  voluntary  service,  and  no  request  for  ils  re  Imburse. 
ment  has  been  made  or  is  contemplated. 

Congress,  however,  in  18(t7,  by  its  act  of  March  2,  imposed  upon  the 
Institution  tbe  duty  of  exchanging  &fby  copies  of  all  documents  printed 
by  order  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  fur  similar  works  published  iu  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  by  foreign  Governments. 

Tbe  Institution  possessed  special  facilities  and  experience  for  snob 
work,  tbe  propriety  of  its  undertaking  which,  in  tbe  interests  of  the 
Government,  is  evident;  but  it  was  hardly  to  have  been  anticipated 
that  the  Government  should  direct  this  pnrely  administrative  service 
and  make  no  appropriation  for  its  support.  Such,  however,  was  tbe 
case,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  (presently  to  be  noted)  sum, 
returned  by  some  bureaus,  it  was  almost  entirely  maintained  during 
tbe  next  thirteen  years,  or  until  the  brst  appropriation  to  tbe  Institu- 
tion for  exchanges  in  1881,  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  private  fiipd  of  James 
Smithson.  i  ,C~.tK1^[c 
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From  January  1,  1868,  to  Jane  30, 1886,  292,483  packages  contain- 
iog  these  official  Government  pablications,  having  little  to  do  with 
the  object  to  which  Oongress  devoted  the  Institution's  private  funds 
were  transported  by  the  Exchange  Bureau  at  a  pro  rata  cost  ol 
$92,913.36  of  which  129,706.86  accrued  between  1881,  when  the  first 
specific  appropriation  was  made,  and  1886.  Of  this  $92,943.36  $19,302,35 
was  returned  from  various  Departments  and  bureaas,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $73,641.01  expended  in  carrying  exclusively  Goveruoiental  pnblica- 

tiODS. 

What  has  preceded  refers  to  the  transportation  of  official  documeuta, 
and  not  to  that  of  transactions  of  learnt  societies  and  other  like  works; 
but  it  is  DOW  necessary  to  mention  that  in  1878  the  honorable  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  designated  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  special 
agent  for  the  United  States  Government  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  an  international  convention  at  Paris,  which  made  the  respective 
Cktvemments  assume  the  coat,  not  only  of  the  transportation  of  official 
documents,  but  of  scientific  and  literary  publications,  between  the 
states  interested,  and  it  would  seem  that  Congress  itself  adopted  this 
view  of  its  responsibility,  for  from  July  1, 1881.  to  Jane  30, 1886,  while 
the  Oongressional  and  bureaucratic  exchange  represented  a  pro  rata  cost 
of  $29,706.85  and  the  scientific  publications  $39,034.90,  Congress  ap- 
propriated directly  $35,500,  somewhat  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment exchange,  but  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,534.90  for  scientific  and 
literary  exchanges  unpaid.  This  latter  sum,  $3,634.90,  added  to  the 
$73,641.01  mentioned  above,  makes  a  total  of  $77,175.9i,  for  which,  iu 
equity,  repayment  might  be  requested. 

In  1836,  on  the  15th  of  March,  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 
and  various  other  nationalities  signed  a  convention  more  formal  than 
that  at  Paris,  by  which  the  respective  Governments  definitely  assumed 
the  exchange  of  official  documents  and  scientific  and  literary  publica- 
tions between  the  states  interested. 

Adopting,  then,  the  year  1886,  rather  than  the  earlier  date,  1881 
(thoagh,  as  mentioned  in  the  report,  equity  would  seem  to  allow  tlie 
Institation  the  entire  sum  expended  in  exchanges,  at  least  siqceiliJ 
official  recognition  by  Congress  iu  1881  as  the  Government  exchaugi: 
agent),  it  appears  upon  deducting  the  amount  apjiropriated  by  Con- 
gresH,  $35,500,  from  the  balance  showu  iu  the  preceding  paragraph, 
$73,641.01,  that  we  have  $38,141.01  as  the  amount  due  the  private  fund 
of  James  Smithson  from  1868  to  1886. 

Oonsidering  separately  the  period  from  July  1, 1886,  to  June  30, 1889, 
we  find  that  the  amount  expended  in  these  years  under  the  direction  ol 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  account  of  iuteruational  exchanges  wae 
$47,126.56;  of  this  sum  $37,000  was  paid  by  Congressional  appropria 
tions,  $3,091.75  were  paid  by  Government  departments  and  others,  and 
the  balance,  $7,034.81,  by  the  Smithsoniao  Institution. 

To  reCApitnlate  briefly  it  appears,  then,  that  the  following  sumshavt 
a.  Mia.  129 3 
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been  expended  from  the  Smithsonian  funds  for  the  anpportof  the  inter- 
national exdhauge  system  in  the  interests  and  by  the  aathority  of  the 
National  Government,  namely,  $38,141. OL  in  excess  of  appropriations 
advanced  from  Jannary  1,  1808,  to  June  30,  1886,  for  the  excbaoge  of 
ofQcial  Government  documents,  and  (7,034.81  in  excess  of  appropriations 
from  July  1, 1886,  to  Jane  30, 1889,  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  a  convention  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  or  an  aggregate 
of  $45,175.8a. 

A  meoiorandnm  setting  forth  the  above  facts  and  requesting  that 
steps  be  taken  to  procure  the  return  to  the  Smithsonian  fund  by  Con- 
gress of  the  sum  last  mentioned  ($45,175.82)  was  transmitted  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1890,  to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth,  of  the  Boanl  of 
Regents,  to  be  laid  by  the  latter  before  Oongress  in  due  form. 

The  exchange  work  has  ahown  the  usual  increase,  no  less  than  82,572 
packages  having  been  handled  during  the  year,  or  6,606  more  than 
during  the  year  immediately  preceding.  The  number  of  societies  and 
individuals  for  which  exchange  accounts  are  kept  is  now  16,002. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  exchanges  for  the  fiscal  year,  taking  in  ac- 
count bills  rendered  and  moneys  received  up  to  September  21,  1890, 
for  services  rendered  between  July  1,  1889,  and  June  30,  1890,  was 
$17,401.23.  Of  this  sum  $15,000  were  appropriated  directly  by  Oon- 
gresa,  $1,980.14  were  repaid  by  several  Government  bureaus  to  which 
appropriations  bad  been  made  for  the  purpose,  $28.40  was  received 
from  State  institutions  and  other  sources,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
$386.69,  whiclp  was  paid  from  the  Umitbsonian  fund. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  bad  the  honor  to  submit  detailed  esti- 
mates showing  the  necessity  of  larger  appropriations  by  Congress  if 
the  Exchange  Bureau  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 

Thecbief  increase  in  ontlay  would  be  to  secure  a  more  prompt  service 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  exchanges  that  are  received  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  in  return  for  the  Government  exchanges  sent 
abroad.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  ibe  latter  would  be  largely 
increased  if  special  efforts  were  made  to  that  end. 

An  improvement  in  the  promptness  of  transmission  to  Europe  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  but  packages  are  still  unduly  de- 
layed by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to  pay  for  rapid  trans- 
mission. The  exchange  boxes  go  by  slow  freight  and  we  are  in  most 
instances  dependent  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  steam-ship  companies  for 
free  freight.  The  greater  number  of  the  publications  now  transmitted 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  and  it  seems  unjust  to  contiuue 
to  make  use  of  such  privileges  originally  granted  in  the  interests  of 
of  science.    The  entire  sum  asked  for  was  $27,500. 

Our  exchange  relations  with  foreign  Governments  have  undergone 
no  material  change  on  account  of  the  treaty  at  Brussels  proclaimed 
January  15,  1889,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  previous  reports. 

lu  order  to  carry  out  in  good  faith,  as  far  as  our  own  country  is  con- 
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cerned,  the  conveution  relating  to  the  itamediate  exchange  of  parlia- 
mentary joarnals,  a  communication  was  directed  to  the  honorable  the 
Secretary  of  State  noder  date  of  December  12,  1889,  ststting  the  necea- 
eity  of  procnring  f^om  Congress  an  appropriation  of  aboat  (2,000  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  traiiBmicting  abroad  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  other  published  documents  pertaining  to  the  daily  routine  of  Con- 
gress; and  a  joint  resolution  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  honorable 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  promptly  pa«se4  by  the  Senate,  appropriating 
the  sum  named,  S:£,000.  I  regret,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  no  action  had  been  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  consequence  uo  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  effect 
to  the  treaty. 

Tables  showing  in  detail  the  transactions  of  the  year  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  report  of  the  curator  of  exchanges  appended  hereto. 

The  progress  of  work  on  the  new  exchange  list  is  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  the  library. 

LIBEART. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  bave  been  recorded  and  cared  for  as  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year. 

Tbe  following  statement  sliows  the  number  of  books,  maps,  and  charts 
received  from  July  1, 1889,  to  June  30, 1890: 
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Of  these  accessions,  S,695  (namely,  785  volumes,  6,900  parts  of  volumes, 
and  1,010  pamphlets)  were  retained  for  use  at  the  National  Museum 
library,  and  1,059  medical  dissertations  wore  deposited  in  the  library  of 
tbe  Surgeon -General,  U.  S.  Army;  the  remainder  were  promptly  sent 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  Monday  following  their  receipt. 

Tbe  reading  room  is  now  almost  filled  with  periodicals.  There  are 
at  present  displayed  the  current  volumes  of  468  Journals.  The  con- 
struction of  shelves  above  the  cases  in  the  reading  room  has  rendered 
it  practicable  to  withdraw  from  the  Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  tbe  complete  series  of  tbe  large  quarto  Transactions  or 
Memoirs  of  most  of  the  great  European  academies ;  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  Ifiudly  i^iving  every  facility  for  this  transfer.* 

'The  publications  uow  ilepoaited  in  the  reading-room  are  bb  follows:  Tbii  "Hand- 
lingar"  of  tbe  Royal  Swedixti  Academy  ;  Transactious  of  tbe  Ko.val  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh; TraiiBatitions  of  tlie  Koyal  Irtsb  Academy;  "Shrifter"of  tbe  Royal  Dauisb 
Society  of  SuieoueB;  ''Duiilmcbrillen"  of  ttie  Imperial  Ac;ademy  of  Sciences,  Vieuna; 
UBmoirsof  tbe  St.  Petersburg  Academy  ;  ''  Atti  "  of  the  t^o  AcademteB  of  tbe  Lincei 
■t  Koihb,  tbe  royal  and  tbe  poutiticalj  Nova  Acta  Academic  Cteaarecu  Leopoldiuo- 
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Id  my  last  report,  I  referred  to  tbe  commencemeiit  of  the  work  of 
iDcreasmg  the  library  by  excbaogeB.  This  work  has  aow  been  carried 
OQ  for  a  year  with  fairly  promising  resalts. 

The  labor  of  assigaiag  the  ditTerent  journals  recommended  as  desira- 
ble to  the  four  classes  mentioned  in  my  last  report — namely,  (1)  journals 
which  receive  no  Smitbaouian  publications,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  library  of  tbe  Institution;  (2)  journals  which  receive 
Smithsonian  publications,  but  which  make  either  no  retnrn  or  an  inad- 
equate return  for  these;  (3)  journals  which  regularly  exchange  with 
the  Institution,  but  of  which  the  flies  in  tbe  library  are  for  any  reason 
defective;  {i}  Journals  which  regularly  exchange  with  tbe  Institntion, 
and  of  which  the  library  possesses  a  complete  file — occupied  the  time 
until  January  18, 1890.  The  writing  of  letters  asking  for  exchange  or 
calling  attention  to  deficiencies  was  then  commenced  systematically. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1,601  snch  letters  had  been  written. 
In  response  to  these  letters,  201  new  exchanges  were  received  and  360 
defective  aeries  were  completed,  either  wholly  or  as  far  as  tbe  missing 
parts  were  still  in  print. 

A  list  of  the  r^ew  exchanges  is  presented  in  the  Appendix  (Report  of 
tbe  Librarian)  where  will  also  be  found  a  list  of  (be  most  important 
accessions  outside  of  the  regular  serials. 

The  work  of  reorganization  of  the  library  under  the  regulations  which 
I  had  prepared  upon  my  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary,  and  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  my  report  for  the  years  1887-88,  has  been 
efficiently  carried  out  by  the  librarian,  Mr.  Murdoch.  I  may  also  men- 
tion that  a  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  library,  by  establishing  as  a  part  of  it  a  collection  of 
books  on  general  literature  for  the  use  of  the  employes  of  tbe  Institu- 
tion and  its  dependencies,  although  in  its  present  location  its  growth  is 
impeded  fur  lack  of  room,  owing  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the  Oov- 
emment  business  in  the  Exchange  Bureau. 

MISCELLAHBOUS. 

statue  of  Professor  Baird. — I  desire  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  Re- 
gents to  the  fact  that  the  bill  introduced  in  tbe  Senate  and  passed  by 
that  body  on  February  10,  1SS8,  making  au  appropriation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bronze  statue  in  recognition  of  tbe  distinguished  services  to 
the  country  of  the  late  Professor  Baird,  has  failed  to  reach  final  action 
by  Congress.  I  earnestly  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  for 
this  measure  the  attention  it  merits,  and  I  continue  to  give  it  my  per- 
sonal care. 

Grants  in  aid  of  the  physical  sciences. — In  accordance  with  an  early 
established  precedent,  though  one  of  late  in  disuse,  some  small  grants, 

Caroliuie  GermaDiote  Natarie  Curiosorum;  "AbbBDdluDgeD"of  tbe  Berlia  Academy; 
"Nova  Acta"  of  the  Academy  ofUpeala.  Id  addition  to  these  tbe  Pbilosophical 
Transactions  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  and  the  "Comptes-Rendns"  of  the  Frevcn  Acft- 
demy  of  Sciences  lisve  been  depOHit«d  in  tbe  office  of  the  editor. 
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from  the  SmitbouiaD  fuod,  commensurate  rather  with  the  abilities  of 
tbe  iQBtitation  thao  with  its  wishes,  have  been  made  thia  year  to  aid 
in  physical  scieiice  in  addition  to  the  aid  so  largely  given  to  bioloigcal 
and  ethnological  science  through  tbe  Mnseam,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
and  Zoological  Parli. 

Tbe  subscription  of  twenty  copies  of  the  Astronomical  Jonrnal, 
which  are  distribnted  abroad  as  exchanges  of  tbe  Institution,  has  been 
continued. 

To  tbe  Lick  Observatory,  through  Its  director,  Professor  Holden,  a 
small  grant  has  been  made  for  the  purohase  of  photographic  plates 
and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  securing  photographs  of  tbe  moon,  and  es- 
pecially of  certain  regions  on  a  large  scale,  tbe  results  of  the  work  be- 
ing available  for  publication  by  the  Institation. 

Aid  has  also  been  promised  Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  bis  important  investigations  for  tbe 
determiuation  of  a  standard  of  length  that  shall  depend  upon  the  length 
of  a  wave  of  light. 

A  small  grant  has  been  made  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Seely,  of  the  United  States 
Patent  OfSce,  for  tbe  purchase  of  certain  objecte  of  archaeological  in- 
terest, during  the  course  of  a  contemplated  journey  in  Spain. 

Assignment  of  rooms  for  scientific  work. — A  room  in  the  basement, 
which  is  specially  suited  for  delicate  physical  measurements,  on  account 
of  its  freedom  from  tremor,  has  been  continued  at  the  disposal  of  the 
l7.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  pendulum  experiments,  and  two 
ofiGce  rooms  have  also  been  assigned  to  the  temporary  use  of  the 
Zoological  Park  Commission.  The  Begents' room,  In  the  south  tower, 
was  granted  for  a  meeting  of  the  American  members  of  the  committee 
on  tbe  "  International  Standards  for  Iron  and  Steel"  on  February  19, 
1890. 

Facilities  for  study  in  the  Museum  have  l>een  accorded  to  a  number 
of  students,  as  stated  in  describing  the  Museum  work,  and  under  special 
conditions  instruction  has  been  given  in  taxidermy  and  photography. 
The  lecture  hall  in  the  Museum  has  been  used  by  authority  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  for  the  meetings  of  the  National  Academy  and  other 
scientific  organizations  and  for  the  Saturday  lecture  courses. 

Toner  lecture  fund. — This  fund,  which  hasan  estimated  value  of  about 
13,000,  is  in  the  care  of  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which  the  secretary  of 
tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  is  ex  officio  chairman.  So  lecture  has  been 
delivered  this  year  under  tbe  auspices  of  this  fund.  The  lecture  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  on  May  29, 1889,  on  the  "Clinical  Study 
of  the  Skull,"  has  been  printed. 

American  Siatorical  Asgociatton. — A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  which  provided  that  the  Association  should 
report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  that 
tbe  Secretary  should  communicate  to  Congress  the  whole  of  such  re- 
ports, or  snch  portion  thereof  as  he  might  see  fit,  finally  became  a  law 
on  January  4^  1889. 
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In  December,  1889,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  took  place 
in  Waahiogton,  the  morning  sessiou  beiug  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  National  Mnseuin  and  the  evening  session  in  the  Colombian  TJniver- 
ity.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  printed  in  the  anneal  report 
of  the  association,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  cited  above, 
was  sahmitteil  to  me  on  January  14,  1890,  and  on  Jane  18  was  commu- 
nicated to  Oongress  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  Senate  Misoellaueous 
Document  Jio.  170.  This  report  included,  in  addition  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  aauual  meeting,  a  number  of  historical  papers  of  a  high 
order. 

The  provision  by  which  the  fiegents  are  authorized  to  permit  the 
deposit  of  the  collections,  manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
historical  material  of  the  Association,  has  been  met  as  well  as  our  pres- 
ent accommodations  will  admit,  and  in  making  an  estimate  for  repairs 
to  the  Smithsonian  buildings  arrangements  were  made  for  a  suitable 
and  safe  place  in  which  su(;h  valuable  records  might  be  stored. 

Bureau  of  Jine  arts, — The  desirability  of  having  in  connection  with 
the  Government  a  suitable  depository  of  works  of  art  has  presented 
itself  so  forcibly  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  without  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  the  Kegents,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  iu  the  Senate  by  tbe 
Hon.  Wilkinson  Call,  on  December  4, 1889,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  fine  arts  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  but  has  not  been  reported. 

Tbe  wording  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  a»»embled,  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby, 
created  iu  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  bureau  called  the  Bureau 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  management  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsoiiiuu  Institntiou. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  purpose  and  duties  of  this  bureau  shall  be  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  Une  arts  in  the  seveml  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  re  production,  for  the  use  of  art  schools  and 
academies,  of  casta  of  statuary  and  other  objects  used  iu  giving  instruc- 
tion in  art;  by  preparing  and  distributing  plans  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  tbe  adaptation  of  rooms  suitable  for  use  as  art  schools, 
with  printed  plans  for  tbe  organization  of  various  grades  of  art  acad- 
emies and  classes;  by  causing  to  be  held  annually  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Colnmbia,  a  public  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  open  to  all  desir- 
ing to  exhibit,  in  which  the  fairest  possible  opportunity  for  exposition 
shall  be  afforded  all  contributors;  and  by  the  publication  of  an  auuual 
register  containing  an  account  of  new  discoveries,  inventions  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  useful  to  students  of  art,  together  with  a  report  of 
the  progress  of  tbe  fine  arts  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  re- prod  actions  and  publications  of  the  bureau  shall 
be  distributed  among  institutions  of  art,  nnder  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may  establish. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall  pro- 
vide suitable  quarters  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  art  exhibition. 

Sbo,  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  operations  of  this 
bureaa  there  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
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tiing  July  Ist,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-  ,  tbe  snm  of 

dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  rLe  Treasury  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  approjiriated,  and  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Iiistitution. 

Capron  colUction  of  Japanese  tcorlca  of  art. — A  bill  appropriating 
$14,675,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Voorheea  on  December  4, 
1889,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  was  reported  favor- 
ably, and  passed  the  Senate  on  March  29,  1800.  It  was  also,  on  May 
19,  1890,  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee,  but  was  uot 
reached  on  the  calendar  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Worlds  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. — The  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  25,  1890,  which  provides  for  celebrating  the  four 
hnudredtb  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  CUristophpr 
Columboa,  by  holding  an  internatioual  exbibitiou  of  arts,  industries, 
manufactures,  and  the  product  of  the  soil,  miue,  and  sea  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  states  in  section  IG : 

That  there  shall  be  exhibited  at  said  exposition  by  the  Government 
of  the  Uuited  States,  from  its  Executive  Departments,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Uuited  States  Fish  Commission,  and  the  National 
Museum,  such  articles  and  materials  as  illustrate  the  fnnction  and 
admiuistrative  faculty  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace  and  its 
resourcesasa  war  power,  tending  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people  j  and  to  secure 
a  complete  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  such  a  Government  ex- 
hibit, a  board  shall  be  created  to  be  charged  with  the  selection,  i)rep- 
aration,  arrangement,  safekeeping,  and  exhibition  of  snch  articles 
and  materials  as  the  heads  of  the  sevemj  Departmeuts  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Mnsenm  may  respect- 
ively decide  shall  be  embraced  in  said  Government  exhibit.  The  Pres- 
ident may  also  designate  additional  articles  for  exhibition.  Such  board 
shall  be  composed  of  one  person  to  be  named  by  the  bead  of  each 
Executive  Department,  and  one  by  the  directors  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  National  Museum,  and  oneby  the  Fish  Commission,  such 
selection  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  name  the  chairman  of  said  board,  and  the  board  itself 
shall  select  such  other  of&cers  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

Under  the  authority  conveyed  by  this  act  I  have  designated  as  the 
representative  upon  this  board  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntioo  and  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Q.  Brown 
Goode,  who  has  already  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  exposition  in  addition  to  his  other  official  duties. 

In  connection  with  this  requirement  that  an  exhibit  shall  be  made 
by  the  National  Museum,  I  beg  leave  to  recur  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
beeu  the  experience  in  connection  with  previous  expositions  on  a  smaller 
scale,  that  the  routine  work  of  the  Institution  is  seriously  interfered 
with  by  thus  throwing  upon  its  regular  employes  the  great  burden  in- 
volved in  the  preparation,  packing,  and  displaying  of  Muspum  mate- 
rial without  adequate  aaslstance  by  au  increased  appropriation  during 
this  time  of  nnusual  effort.  The  impairment  of  specimeus  by  frequent 
transportation  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  and  in  jnstice  to  oar  per- 
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maoent  exhibits  provision  shoald  be  made  for  repairing  tmy  damage 
incurred. 

Stereotype  platea. — All  the  stereotype  plates  belonging  to  the  Institu- 
tion are  now  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  bnildiog,  and  some  progress 
bas  been  made  in  ezamining,  rearranging,  and  where  the  boses  have 
become  worn  oat,  in  re-packing  platea.  Owing  to  the  limitfid  amonnt 
of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  work,  however,  it  will  be  some  months 
before  they  can  be  pot  in  a  thoronghly  satisfactory  condition  for  ready 
reference. 

A  reqnest  from  Messrs.  Lee  &  Sbepard,  of  Boston,  for  the  use  of 
plates  from  Professor  Hyatt's  "  Genesis  of  the  Arietidae"  bas  been  cheer- 
fully complied  with. 

Correspondence. — I  have  given  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  methods  of  handling  the  correspondence  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
constantly  growing  and  has  already  assumed  very  considerable  propor- 
tions. A  simple  but  efFective  means  of  recording  letters,  showing  at  a 
glance,  what  letters  remain  unanswered  each  week,  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  as  a  result  few  letters  remam  long  without  reply. 

It  should  be  borne  iu  mind,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  cor- 
respondence, except  such  as  relates  to  business  routine,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Government  bureaus.  Oonstant  inquiries  are  made 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  information  on  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble topic,  and  requests  for  statistics  and  for  informatioa  on  the  most 
varying  scientific  subjects.  It  is  intended  that  all  of  these  inquiries 
should  receive  acknowledgment,  and,wherever  possible,  that  the  infor- 
mation desired  sbouldbe  sent,  though  in  many  cases  itrequires  an  amount 
of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  curators  and  other  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tution wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

As  properly  coming  under  the  head  of  "  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  it 
does  not  seem  proper  to  neglect  such  inquiries,  and  it  is  intended  to  give 
encouragement  and  advice  wherever  possible  to  all  interested  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  lustitution. 

The  course  taken  by  an  incoming  letter  is  now  as  follows:  The 
mail  is  opened  each  morning  in  the  chief  clerk's  ofiSce,  and  all  letters 
addressed  to  tbe  secretary  or  the  Institution,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  printed  forms,  pnrely  routine  matters,  and  applications  for 
Museum  publications,  are  placedou  the  secretary's  desk  at  10  o'clock, 
together  with  letters  for  signature.  Having  been  acted  upon,  the 
date  stamp  of  the  secretary's  office  is  affixed  to  each  communication 
and  the  letter  is  then  returned  to  the  chief  clerk's  office.  Should 
the  secretary  have  written  in  his  own  hand  the  name  of  any  em- 
ploy^ or  officer  of  the  Institution  upon  a  letter,  such  action  means 
that  the  letter  is  to  be  referred  to  the  person  named,  who  is  expected 
to  prepare  a  reply  thereto  for  the  secretary's  signature. 

The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  the  secretary  refers  a  letter  to 
the  assistant  secretary,  who  exercises  his  discretion  as  to  whether  the 
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letter  should  be  answered  at  all  or  not,  and  if  so,  whether  he  or  the 
secretary  should  sign  the  reply- 
In  ease  no  comment  has  been  made  by  the  secretary,  the  disposition 
of  the  letters  is  left  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  assigns  them  to  the  officers 
or  clerks  having  in  charge  the  matter  treated  of.  The  letters  are  then 
sent  to  the  registry  clerk,  who  affixes  tbe  registry  namher  and  records 
the  letter  in  a  book  suitably  raled  with  the  followiag  columns: 


7.  By  whom  referred. 

8.  When  referred. 

!).  Date  of  answer,  or  indication  ii 

10.  Synopsis  of  contents. 


1.  BeKiatrynambec  of  letter. 

2.  Name  of  vritei. 

3.  Address. 

4.  When  written. 

5.  When  reoeiTed. 

6.  To  whom  referred. 

A  Special  form  is  sent  with  letters  referred  to  tbe  Maseam,  by  means 
of  which  an  accurate  record  of  tbe  disposition  of  the  letter  may  be  kept, 
and  a  similar  form  is  used  for  letters  referred  to  employ^  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  proper. 

The  object  of  this  system  is,  as  above  stated,  to  insure  that  each  let- 
ter requiring  an  answer  shall  receive  it  with  all  attainable  promptness, 
or  that  a  record  shall  be  made  of  the  fact  that  no  answer  is  required, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  believed  that  letters  are  now  being  answered  on  the 
day  after  receipt,  except  in  the  case  of  tbe  somewhat  numerous  class 
referred  to,  npon  which  the  report  of  an  expert  is  first  necessary.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  limit  of  six  days  has  been  fixed  upon  from  the  date 
of  receipt  in  which  to  answer  ordinary  routine  letters.  A  report  is 
rendered  each  week  of  tbe  letters  that  are  then  unanswered.  This 
system,  while  entailing  some  additional  labor,  appears  to  be  fully 
jostifled  by  the  results. 

Bepreaentative  relations. — In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Henry 
Scbliemann,  forwarded  throngh  the  Department  of  State,  to  designate 
a  representative  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  to  participate  in  an 
International  Conference,  held  on  the  rnins  of  ancient  Troy  during  the 
latter  part  of  March,  1890,  Dr.  Oharles  Waldsteiu,  director  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  was  requested  to  act 
as  representative  of  the  lustitntion,  and  he  has  most  kindly  complied 
with  this  request,  transmitting  an  interesting  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference. 

Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  eonrteonsly  represented  the  Institution  at 
the  installation  of  Dr.  Low  as  president  of  Columbia  College,  Xew  York, 
on  February  3, 1890. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  was  appointed  as  the  representative  of  the  Insti- 
tution upon  a  joint  board  composed  of  delegates  from  different  bureaus 
of  the  Government  interested  in  the  subject  to  connider  and  decide 
questions  of  geographical  orthography  and  nomenclature.  This  board 
met  for  organization  at  tbe  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  TJ.  8. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on  che  18th  of  March,  and  its  work  is  one 
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tbat  has  already  proved  to  be  of  great  valae  to  the  G-overoment  and  to 
others  interested  in  geographical  matters. 

I  take  occasion  to  express  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Hon.  E.  O. 
Iieech,  my  acknowledgmeuts  for  his  kindness  in  having  prepared  an 
iutagiio  head  of  the  late  Professor  Henry  for  certain  official  correspond- 
ence,— an  excellent  work  of  art. 


U.  8.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  operations  of  the  National  Museum  are  fully  described  in  the 
separate  Beport  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  are  ineladed  (1) 
the  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Mu«eam  ;  (2) 
tbi  reports  of  the  curators  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Muse- 
nm ;  (3)  special  papers  based  upon  and  illustrative  of  collections  in  the 
Museum ;  (4)  bibliography  of  tbe  publications  of  the  Musenm  and  of 
papers  published  by  Museum  officers  and  other  collaborators;  (5)  a 
list  of  the  accessions  to  the  Museum  during  the  year. 

Increaae  of  the  Museum  collections. — A  small  number  of  specimens  were 
purchased  during  the  year.  The  necessity  of  expending  a  considerable 
snm  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  new  material  becomes  every  year  more 
apparent.  The  donations  of  friends  of  the  Museum  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent miscellaneous  in  character,  and  they  frequently  duplicate,  rather 
than  enlarge  and  complete^  the  various  series  of  objects  already  in  the 
collections.  The  Museum  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  complete 
presentation  of  subjects  by  means  of  full  suites  of  specimens  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  tliis  can  be  accomplished  only  by  purchase. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  accessions  during  the  year  has  been 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  200  immbers.  This  is  not 
surprising,  since  no  special  efforts  have  been  made  toi  secure  new 
material,  excepting  in  certain  directions,  in  which  the  completion  of 
special  series  of  objects  was  desired,  in  view  of  tbe  crowded  condition 
of  both  the  storage  and  exhibition  space.  This  matter  has  repeatedly 
been  referred  to  in  the  more  recent  reports  of  the  Institntion  and  of  tbe 
Museum,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Mui^eum  building.  The  Senate 
has  acted  ^vorably  in  regard  to  the  matter,  bat  its  action  has  not 
received  the  support  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  contributions  during  the  year,  although  less  in  number  than  in 
the  previous  year,  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  equal  in  importance.  Espe- 
ciaUy  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  material  acquired  from  foreign  countries, 
and  of  collections  received  through  the  assistance  of  the  Departments 
and  Bureaus  of  the  Grovernment. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  accessions  during  the  year  and  each 
year  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  appended  table.  The  total  iiumber  of 
specimens  received  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  is  estimated 
at  81,992. 
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Catalogue  entries. — The  Dnmber  of  entries  made  in  tbe  catalogae  of 
the  several  departmeDts  of  tbe  Masenm  dnring  tbe  year  is  28^3. 

The  Dumber  of  boxes  and  packages  recorded  by  the  registrar  as  having 
been  received  during  the  year,  and  entered  apon  tbe  transportation 
record  o&  the  Smithaonian  Institution,  is  62,079.  Of  this  namber  827 
contained  specimens  for  the  Mnseam.  Although  the  total  number  of 
packages  received  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  for  last 
year,  tbe  namber  of  puckagea  containing  specimens  for  the  Mnseum  is 
only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  tbe  number  received  during  1889. 

Co-operation  of  the  Departments  of  Govemmmt. — The  friendly  interest 
displayed  in  the  work  of  the  Kational  Museum  by  ofBcers  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Govern  meat  has  been  continued.  In  no  pre\-ions  year 
hastheMnsenm  bad  occasion  to  acknowledge  more  gratefnlly  the  coar. 
teous  assistance  rendered  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  and 
the  obiefe  of  many  of  the  Bnreaas. 

Through  the  mediam  of  the  Department  of  State,  several  United 
States  miuiaters  and  eonsals  have  brought  their  inQaenco  to  bear  in 
obtaining  for  the  Mnseum  representations  of  the  &ana  aod  flora  of  the 
regions  in  which  they  are  residing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  extended  the  nsnal  courtesies  in 
connection  with  tbe  free  entry  of  specimens.  Special  facilities  have 
been  afforded  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  to 
tbe  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  the  addition 
of  several  specimens  of  fur-seal,  fishes,  and  other  natural-history  objects 
to  the  collections.  The  Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Revenue  Ma- 
rine Division,  the  Life-Saving  Service,  and  the  Ligbt-Honae  Board  have 
assiated  oolleotors  for  the  Masenm  in  special  ways. 

,i:.db  Google 
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Several  ofDcers  of  tlie  U.  S.  Army  bave  made  yaloable  cootribations. 
The Qnartercnaster's  Department  has  extended  important  assistance  lu 
conneetlon  with  the  transportation  of  bulky  material  for  the  Museum. 

Prom  officers  of  the  TJ.  8.  Navy  many  collections  have  been  receive'! 
ftom  foreign  oonntriea,  including  the  West  Indies,  Liberia,  the  Samoan 
Islands,  and  Mexico. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioi,  the  Museum 
haa  received  a  very  valuable  collection  of  ethnological  specimens  from 
the  Indians  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  Washington.  The  material 
transmitted  to  the  Museum  by  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  Is  large  in 
extent  and  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  collections  received  irom 
that  source  In  previous  years. 

From  the  Divisions  of  Animal  Industry,  Entomology,  Botany,  For- 
estry, and  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  in  the  Department  of  Agricnl- 
tare,  namerons  contributions  have  been  received. 

DiafyHbution  of  Duplicate  Specimens. — Collections  of  ethnological,  zoo- 
logical, botanical,  and  geological  specimens,  contained  in  two  hundred 
and  one  packages,  have  been  distributed  during  the  year  to  about  one 
hundred  and  ttrenty  educational  establishments  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  large  number  of  dnplicate  sets  of  minerals  and  marine  invertebrates 
were  inclnded  in  these  distributions. 

Numeroas  applications  for  duplicate  specimens,  chiefly  minerals,  still 
remain  unfilled.  It  is  hoped  that  daring  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  be 
possible  to  send  out  bird-skins  and  rocks  also. 

Museum  Publications. — This  department  of  the  Museum  work  has 
been  unnsually  active  during  the  year. 

The  Museum  Reports  for  1886  and  1887  bave  been  published.  Each 
of  these  volumes  contains  several  papers  baaed  apon  collections  in  the 
Mnseam  by  Museum  officers  and  other  collaborators. 

Volome  XI  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum,  for  1888,  has 
been  issued.  This  contains  xi+703  pages,  60  plates,  and  122  text  fig- 
ures. It  includes  eighty-five  papers  by  forty-three  authors,  nineteen 
of  whom  are  officers  of  the  Museum.  The  papers  composing  Volume 
XII  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum,  for  1889,  are  twenty-nine 
iu  number  (Nos.  761-789) ;  and  were  all  published  as  separates  dur- 
ing the  year,  although  the  bound  volume  faas  not  yet  been  issued. 
Commencing  with  this  volume  the  system  of  issuing  sixteen  pages  at 
a  time — forming  a  signature — as  soon  as  sufficient  manuscript  had 
accumulated,  has  been  discontinued.  Each  paper  is  now  printed  separ- 
ately, in  advance  of  the  bound  volume,  and  is  immediately  distributed 
to  specialists. 

Five  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  bave  been  published  (Soa.  34-38,  inclu- 
sive). Bulletin  34  relates  to  "  The  Batraiihia  of  Korth  America,"  by 
Prof.  G.  D.  Cope.  Bulletin  35  contains  a  •*  Bibliographical  Catalogue 
of  tlie  Described  Transformations  of  North  American  Ifepidoptera,"  by 
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Mr.  Henry  Edwards.  Balletia  36  is  entitled  "  GontribntioDS  to  tbe 
ITataral  History  of  tlie  Cetaceans,  A  Review  of  tlie  Family  Delphinidte," 
by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Trne,  Bulletin  38  has  the  title:  ''Contribution 
toward  a  Monograph  of  the  Insects  of  tbe  Lepidopteroas  family  N^oc- 
tuid%  of  Temperate  North  America,"  and  is  a  revision  of  the  species 
of  the  genus  Agrotis.  This  Bulletin,  by  Mr.  John  B.  Smith,  of  Kutgers 
College,  New  Jersey,  was  not  actually  published  until  after  the  close  of 
the  liscal  year,  although  it  was  pat  in  type  during  the  year  covered  by 
this  report.  The  manuscript  for  other  Bulletins  relating  to  deep-sea 
fishes,  by  Drs.  G.  Brown  Goode  and  Tarletou  H.  Bean,  and  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  metallurgical  collection  in  the  Museum,  by  Mr.  Fred  P.  Dewey, 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Government  Printing  UfBce. 

A  large  number  of  papers  upon  scientific  suhjects  have  been  pub- 
lished by  officers  of  the  Maseani  and  other  specialists.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bibliography  of  Masenm  publications,  conslituting  Sec- 
tion IT  of  the  separate  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Assiatanee  to  students. — The  usual  facilities  have  been  granted  to  stu- 
dents in  the  virions  branches  of  natural  history,  and  several  collections 
have  been  lent  to  specialists  for  comparison  and  study.  Dr.  E.  W.  Shu- 
feldt,  U.  9.  Army,  requested  permission  to  study  bird-skeletons.  Mr. 
Bashford  Dean,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  received  fishes 
for  study ;  a  collection  of  bats  from  the  British  Museum  was  furnished 
toDr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  for  comparison  and  study;  a  part 
of  the  Museum  coUeotion  of  Goleoptera  was  sent  for  a  similar  purpose  to 
Oapt.  T.  L.  Casey,  of  New  York  City.  Several  persons  have  received 
instruction  in  taxidermy  and  photography. 

Special  researches. — Several  of  the  curators  in  the  Museum  are  pre- 
paring for  publication  in  the  Museum  Report  for  ISilO  papers  which  are 
the  result  of  special  investigation  and  research.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  band-book  of  the  geological  collections,  by  Mr.  Oeorge  P. 
Merrill;  a  descriptive  paper  relating  to  tbe  collection  of  hnmming-birds 
in  tbe  Museum,  by  Mr.  Kobert  Bidgway;  papers  relating  to  Japanese 
religion  and  Japanese  burials,  by  Mr,  Bomyn  Hitchcock.  Utber  gen- 
tlemen, not  officially  connected  with  the  Museum,  have  also  prepared 
papers  for  publication  in  the  same  volume. 

Tbe  Museum  Beport  each  year  contains  a  number  of  descriptive 
papers  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  the  interest  which  they  have  excited 
among  all  classes  of  people  basbeeu  very  great.  During  this  year  sev- 
eral hundred  copies  of  papers  of  this  character,  printed  in  the  more  re- 
cently published  reports  of  the  Museum,  have  been  distributed  free  of  - 
cost.  Among  these  may  be  especially  noted  the  "  Hand-Book  and  Cata- 
logue of  tbe  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  in  the  National  Museum," 
by  Mr.  George  P.  Merrill,"  and  the  paperentitled  ''The  Extermination 
of  tbe  American  Bison,"  by  Mr.  William  T.  Horuaday."t 

*  Printed  in  the  report  for  ISi^  and  aXao  separately. 

t  Printed  in  the  report  for  1SS7  and  Blao  separately. 
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Jtftwettm  library. — The  number  of  publications  added  to  the  Library 
daring  the  year  is  12,437,  of  which  1,479  are  volnmes  of  more  than  100 
pages,  2,250  pamphlets,  8,672  parts  of  regular  serials,  and  30  charts. 
With  the  exception  of  the  charts  these  numbers  are  more  than  double 
the  receipts  of  last  year.  The  most  notable  gift  was  a  nearly  complete 
set  of  Kiener's  "Iconographie  des  Coquilles  Vivautes,"  illustrated  with 
very  beautifully  colored  plates.  This  was  presented  by  the  Wagner 
Free  Institute  of  Science,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mtueum  labels. — Dnring  the  year  3,d2(l  forms  of  labels  have  twen 
printed  (twenty-four  copies  of  each  form)  for  use  in  connection  with 
labeling  the  collections  of  ethnology,  geology,  mammals,  comparative 
anatomy,  porcelains,  oriental  antiquities,  graphic  arts,  foods,  textiles, 
and  materia  medica. 

Meetings  and  lectures. — The  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall  has  been  granted 
fur  lectares  and  meetings  of  scientific  societies,  as  The  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Oolleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  November 
12-15,  1889,  inclusive;  the  American  Historical  Association,  December 
28-31 ;  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  February  18, 1890; 
Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  March  27 ;  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  April  17;  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  April 
15-18,  inclusive;  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  of  the 
Geological  Congress,  April  18;  The  National  Geographic  Society,  May  2. 

The  course  of  Saturday  lectures,  leu  in  number,  beginning  February 
1,  and  ending  April  3,  was  delivered  under  the  direction  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Washington.  A  course  of  four 
lectures  relating  to  the  anthropological  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1889  was  given  in  May  by  Mr,  Thomas  Wilson,  curator  of  ar- 
chaeology. A  lecture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  was  delivered  on  April  11  by  Ensign  J.  B.  Bemadou  on  the 
subject  of  '■  Gorea  and  the  Ooreans." 

Visitors. — The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  building  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1890,  was  274,324.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Smithsonian  building  during  the  same  period  was  120,894,  These  fig- 
ures are  considerably  less  than  daring  1889,  when,  on  account  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Harrison,  immense  numbers  of  people  visited 
the  Mnsenra.  On  March  5,  it  may  bo  remembered,  more  than  56,000 
pi'ople  visited  the  Museum  and  Smithsonian  buildings.  The  total  nam- 
ber  of  visitors  since  1881  to  the  Museum  building  is  2,111,949,  and  to  the 
Smithsonian  building,  970,012. 

Extension  of  hours  for  visiting-  the  Museum. — On  December  20  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Grain,  having  for  il  s  object  the  opeuiug  of  the  Smithsonian  and  Museum 
bnildiDgs  dnring  extra  hours.    Mr,  Grain  also  introduced  a  bill  later  in 
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tbe  aeesion  to  provide  an  electric  plant  for  lighting  tbe  baildings. 
Neither  of  these  bills  has  been  reported  from  the  oommlttees  to  which 
they  were  referred. 

Museum  pergonnel.—JAT.  George  P.  Merrill  has  beeo  appoiDted  Curator 
of  tbe  Department  of  Geology,  whi«h  combines  the  fanotions  of  tbe 
previously  existing  departments  of  Lithology  and  Physical  Geology, 
and  of  Metallurgy.  This  change  in  the  admiuistration  of  these  depart- 
ments was  made  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fred  P.  Dewey,  who  for 
several  years  had  been  in  charge  of  the  metallurgical  collections. 

Mr.  William  C.  Winlock,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  appointed 
Honorary  Curator  of  the  Section  of  Physical  Apparatus  in  the  N^ational 
Museum. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  perhaps  the  first  taxidermist  in  the  coun- 
try, through  his  exteiisive  knowledge  of  the  habite  and  natural  atti- 
tudes of  animals,  in  a  very  wide  range  of  travel  as  a  field  naturalist, 
has  elevated  the  standard  of  his  art  by  the  fidelity  of  his  groupings  and 
his  skill  in  the  representation  of  life-like  aspects  in  the  plastic  form. 
He  bad  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  National  Museum  as  its  chief 
taxidermist,  and  subsequently  as  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Department 
of  Living  Animals,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  Acting  Superinten- 
dent of  the  National  Zoological  Park.  From  this  positiou  be  resigned 
on  the  15th  of  June  last. 

Dr.  Frank  Baker  was,  in  June,  appointed  Honorary  Curator  of  tbe 
Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Museum,  though  as  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  assign  Dr.  Baker  to  temporary  duty  as 
Acting  Manager  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  Mr.  F.  W.  True  con- 
tinues to  fill  tbe  position  of  acting  curator  of  that  department. 

A  detailed  statement  relating  to  tbe  work  of  tbe  administrative  oSl- 
cers  of  tbe  Museum  will  be  found  in  the  volume  containing  the  report 
of  tbe  Assistant  Secretary. 

Explorationg. — In  connection  with  tbe  expedition  sent  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  take  olraervations  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  National  Museum  obtained  tbe  privilege  of 
sending  a  naturalist  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections  of  ethnological 
aud  zoological  objects.  Mr.  William  Harvey  Brown,  of  the  National 
Museum,  was  detailed  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Early  in  June, 
1890,  tbe  first  collections  were  received  as  tbe  result  of  his  explorations. 
They  included  mammals,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  reptiles,  birds,  shells, 
rocks,  aud  ethnological  objects.  Additional  collections  will  doubtless 
Boou  be  received ;  and  will  be  referred  to  in  tbe  next  report.  As  an 
outcome  of  Mr.  Brown's  exploration  work,  collections  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Eev.  G.  H.  R.  Fisk,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brady,  Mr.  P.  MacOwan, 
director  of  tbe  Botanical  Garden  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Frye,  of  Cape  Town, 
ftnd  others.    The  thanks  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  especially 
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dae  to  several  of  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pensocota  for 
assistance  rendered  Mr.  Brown  iu  his  work. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Baah,  U.  8.  TSavy,  has  liindly  offered  to  collect  mariae  in- 
vertebrates during  his  expedition  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  En- 
glish Channel. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Iddingg,  of  the  U.  S.  Gtwlogical  Survey,  has  expressed  his 
williQgness  to  bear  in  mind  the  requests  of  the  Museum  daring  his  ex- 
peditiin  to  the  volcanic  regions  of  Europe. 

Mr,  E,  M.  AaroD,  of  the  American  Eutomological  Society,  has  kindly 
offered  to  be  of  service  to  the  Museum  in  collecting  entomological  ma- 
terial dariDg  hia  visit  to  Jamaica. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Orcatt,  of  San  Diego,  Oalifornia,  has  announced  his  intea- 
tiou  to  visit  the  Colorado  desert  and  the  Oulf  of  California,  and  to 
allow  the  Museum  to  share  the  results  of  his  expedition. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  formerly  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
is  visiting  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska  on  business  connected  with  the 
United  States  Government,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  secnre  for  the  Mu- 
seum some  line  specimens  of  walrus,  fur-seal,  fishes,  and  other  zoolog- 
ical material. 

Department  of  living  animals. — Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  placing 
the  National  Zoological  Park  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Begents, 
the  department  of  living  animals  of  the  Museum  was  merged  in  the 
new  park  and  the  necessary  transfers  were  made  &om  the  Masenm 
rolls.  For  convenience,  therefore,  the  report  in  regard  to  the  principal 
accessions  to  this  department  have  been  included  In  the  report  of  the 
acting  manager  of  the  Park. 

The  animals  are  retained  for  the  present  in  their  sheds  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Grounds  for  the  reason  that  during  the  fitting  np  of  the  Park 
they  can  there  be  cared  for  at  a  much  less  expense ;  for  instance,  two 
watchmen  are  now  required  instead  of  twenty  that  would  probably  be 
needed  at  the  Park,  where  each  group  of  animals  will  be  placed  In  a 
center  from  which  to  grow,  a  plan  that  involves  the  necessity  at  first 
of  spreading  the  collection  over  a  considerable  area. 

The  interest  in  this  small  collection  has  constantly  increased,  and 
has  been  manifested  by  numerous  offers  of  valnable  gifts,  most  of  which 
it  has  been  impossible,  through  lack  of  space  and  immediate  accommoda- 
tions, to  accept 
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NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

In  tbe  early  part  of  tLitt  ceutury  a  naturalist  traveling  in  Siberia 
stood  by  the  tnatilated  body  of  a  mammotb  stili  nudecayed,  wbicb  the 
melting  of  the  frozen  gravel  bad  revealed,  and  to  the  skeleton  of  which 
large  portions  of  desb,  skin,  and  hair  still  cinng.  The  remains  were 
excavated  and  transported  many  hundred  miles  across  the  frozen 
waste,  and  at  last  reached  the  Imperial  Atuseam  at  8L  Petersburg, 
where,  through  all  tbeae  years,  tbe  mounted  skeleton  has  justly  been 
regarded  as  the  greatest  treasure  of  that  magnificent  collection. 

Scientific  memoirs,  popular  books,  theological  works,  poems — in 
short,  a  whole  literature — has  come  Into  existence  with  this  discov- 
ery as  Its  text.  Ko  other  event  in  all  the  history  of  such  subjects  has 
excited  a  greater  or  more  permanent  interest  outside  of  purely  scien. 
tiflc  circles ;  for  the  resurrection  of  this  relic  of  a  geologic  time  in  a 
conditioQ  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  bodies  of  contemporaneous 
animals  are  daily  seen  brings  bome  to  the  mind  of  tbe  least  curious 
.observer  the  reality  of  a  long  extinct  race  with  a  vividness  which  no 
fossils  or  petrifactions  of  the  ordinary  sort  can  possibly  equal. 

Now,  I  am  assured  by  most  competent  naturalists  that  few,  if  any, 
of  those  not  particularly  devoted  to  tbe  study  of  American  animals 
realize  that  changes  have  already  occurred  or  are  on  the  point  of  taking 
place  in  our  own  characteristic  fauna  compared  with  which  the  disap- 
pearance from  it  of  the  mammoth  was  insignificant.  That  animal  was 
common  to  all  northern  lands  in  its  day.  The  practical  domestication 
of  the  elephant  gives  to  every  one  tbe  opportunity  of  observing  a 
gigantic  creature  closely  allied  to  the  mammotb,  and  from  which  he  may 
gain  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  it.  But  no  such  example  is  at 
handintbe  case  of  tbe  bison,  the  proug-boru  antelope,  the  elk,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  goat,  and  many  more  of  our  vanishing  races. 

The  student  of  even  the  most  modem  text-books  learns  that  the 
characteristic  larger  animals  of  tbe  tJiiited  States  are  those  just  men- 
tioned, with  the  moose,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  beaver,  and  if  we  include 
marine  forms  and  arctic  American  animals  we  may  add  the  northern 
for-seal,  the  Pacific  walrus,  the  Californian  sea-elephant,  the  manatee, 
and  still  others. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  out  of  this  long  list,  men  now  living  can 
remember  when  eacb  of  these  animals  was  reasonably  abundant  within 
its  natural  territory.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  to  affirm 
that  unless  Congress  places  some  cheek  on  the  present  rate  of  destruc- 
tion there  are  men  now  living  who  will  see  the  time  when  the  animals 
enumerated  will  be  practically  extinct,  or  exterminated  within  tbe  liin- 
its  of  the  United  States.  Already  the  census  of  some  of  them  can  be 
expressed  in  three  figures. 

The  fate  of  the  bison,  or  American  bufialo,  is  typical  of  them  alL 
*'  Whether  we  consider  this  noble  animal,"  says  Audubon,  "  as  an  ob- 
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jeot  of  the  chase  or  aa  an  fttiicle  of  food  for  man,  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  important  of  all  our  American  contemporary  quadrapeds." 

At  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry  this  animal  pastured  in  Pennsylva- 
uia  and  Virginia,  and  even  at  the  close  of  the  centnry  ranged  over  the 
vbole  Mississippi  Valley  and  further  west  wherever  pasturage  was  to 
1)6  found.  At  the  present  time  a  few  hnndred  snrviTors  represent  the 
millions  of  the  last  century,  and  we  should  not  have  even  these  few 
hundred  within  our  territory  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  action  of 
Congress  in  providing  for  them  a  safe  home  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Now,  for  several  reasons  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  trace- the 
decline  of  the  buffalo  population.  The  size  of  the  animal,  its  prefer- 
ence for  open  country,  the  sportsman's  interest  in  it,  and  its  relations 
to  the  food-snpply  of  the  Western  Indians,  all  led  to  the  observation 
and  record  of  changes  ;  and  accordingly  I  have  made  special  mention 
of  this  animal  iu  representing  the  advantages  of  a  national  zoological 
park  where  it  might  be  preserved ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
characteristic  creature  now  threatened  with  speedy  extinction. 

The  moose  is  known  to  be  at  the  present  time  a  rare  animal  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  in  less  immediate  danger  than  some  others.  The 
elk  is  vigorously  hunted  and  is  no  longer  easily  obtained,  even  in  its  , 
most  favored  haunts.  The  grizzly  bear  is  believed  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching extinction  outside  of  the  Fellowstone  Park,  where,  owing 
to  the  assiduous  care  of  those  in  charge,  both  it  and  the  elk  are  still 
preserved.  The  mountain  sheep  and  goat,  which  inhabit  less  accessi- 
ble regions,  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  while  the  beaver  has 
retreated  from  a  vast  former  area  to  such  secluded  haunts  that  it  may 
possibly  survive  longer  than  the  other  species  which  I  have  just  enu- 
merated, and  which  are  but  a  portion  of  those  in  imminent  dauger  of 
extinction. 

Among  the  marine  forms  the  manatee  still  exists,  bat,  althongh  not 
exterminated,  it  is  in  immediate  danger  of  becomimg  so,  like  the  Call- 
foruian  sea-elephant,  a  gigantic  creature,  often  of  greater  bulk  than  the 
elephapt,  which  has  suffered  the  fate  of  complete  extinction  within  a 
few  past  years;  at  least  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  single  individual 
actually  survives.  The  Pacific  walrus,  upon  which  a  large  native  popn- 
latiou  has  always  in  great  part  depended  for  food  and  hides,  is  rapidly 
following  the  sea-elephant,  and  so  on  with  other  species. 

This  appalling  destruction  is  not  contined  to  mammals.  Disregard 
ing  the  birds  of  song  and  plumage,  to  which  the  foshious  of  the  milli. 
ner  have  brought  disaster,  nearly  all  the  larger  and  more  characteristic 
American  birds  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  their  four-footed  con- 
temporaries. The  fate  of  the  great  Ank  is  familiar  to  all  naturalists; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  great  Oalifornian  \  :ilture  and  sev- 
eral of  the  beautiful  sea-fowl  of  our  coasts  have  met  tho  same  fate,  and 
that  the  wild  pigeon,  whose  astonishing  flocks  were  dwelt  upon  by  Aa- 
dubonand  others  iu  such  remarkable  descriptions  and  which  werei  long 
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the  wonder  of  AmericaD  travelers,  vith  the  less  known,  bnt  magDiflcent 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  and  the  pretty  Oaroljoa  parrakeet,  have  all 
become,  ir  not  extinct,  among  the  rarest  of  birda. 

Apart  firom  the  commercial  valae  of  its  skins,  the  tax  npuu  which 
has  paid  for  the  cost  of  our  vast  Alaskan  territory,  the  singular  habitfi 
and  teeming  millions  of  the  northern  far-seal  have  excited  general  in- 
terest even  among  those  who  are  not  interested  in  natnral  history.  In 
1849  these  animals  abounded  &om  Lover  California  to  the  lonely 
Alaskan  Isles,  and  it  has  been  sappoeed  that  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  Oovemmeat  for  their  protection  on  the  breeding-grounds  of  the 
Fribilov  Islands  would  preserve  permanently  the  still  considerable 
remnant  which  existed  afterthepurchaseof  Alaska  and  the  destruction 
of  the  southern  rookeries.  But  it  is  becoming  too  evident  that  the 
greed  of  the  hunters  and  the  devastation  caused  by  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  method  of  pursuing  them  in  the  open  sea,  destroying  indis- 
criminately mothers  and  offspring,  is  going  to  bring  these  hopes  to 
naught. 

For  most  of  these  animals,  therefore,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that,  unless  some  smal  1  remnant  be  preserved  in  a  semi-domesticated 
state,  a  few  years  will  bring  utter  extinction.  The  American  of  the 
next  generation,  when  questioned  about  the  animals  once  characteristic 
of  his  country,  will  then  be  forced  to  confess  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  insigniflcant  creatures,  ranking  as  vermin,  this  broad  continent 
possesses  none  of  those  species  which  once  covered  it,  since  the  present 
generation  will  have  completed  the  destruction  of  them  all. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is  doing  excellent  work  under  the  present 
management,  and  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  action 
which  has  given  it  to  the  country.  It  is,  however,  also  desirable  and 
necessary  that,  if  these  vanishing  forms  ai«  to  be  preserved,  there 
should  be  some  zoological  preserve  or  garden  nearer  the  Capital,  where 
representatives  of  all  these  races,  not  only  of  the  land,  but  of  the  water 
also,  may  be  preserved  under  the  oare  of  those  permanently  interested 
in  their  protection,  in  the  charge,  that  is,  of  men  who  uot  only  have 
special  professional  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  needs,  but  who  may 
be  considered  as  having  an  unselfish  interest  in  looking  to  their  preser- 
vation, and  who  may  act  as  scientific  advisers,  whenever  such  advice 
is  deemed  desirable  by  Congress  or  by  the  heads  of  Departments. 

Is  it  realized  that  nearly  all  the  principal  animals  indigenous  to  the 
United  States  are  either  substantially  extinct  or  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing so  and  is  it  sufficiently  realized  that,  once  extinct,  no  expenditure 
of  treasure  can  restore  what  can  even  to-day  be  preserved  by  prompt 
action  of  a  very  simple  and  definite  kind  T 

It  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  have  induced  me  to  ask  the 
eiffnest  attention  of  the  Regents,  of  Congress,  and  of  the  country  to  the 
immediate  necessity  for  action.  The  trust  is  unquestionably  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  and  recreation  of 
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tjie  people,  and  thns  becomes  a  fitting  ol^ect  for  the  care  of  the  Smith- 
sonian lastitntion. 

In  my  Report  for  last  ;ear  the  pielimiQary  steps  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Zoological  Park  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  detailed. 
The  District  of  Colambia  bill,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  Mnrch  2, 1889,  contained  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land  and  established  a  GommissioD,  composed  of  the 
S<-.cretary  of  the  Interior,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Oommiasioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitntion,  for  the  purpose  of  seleetintf  and  acquiring  a  suitable  site  upon 
Bock  Creek. 

The  utmost  care  was  exercised  to  keep  within  the  Hmitsof  this  appro- 
priation, and  the  Gommlssiou  is  even  able  tb  turn  into  the  Treasury  a 
small  balance  npon  the  completion  of  its  work.  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  out  a  strip  of  land  of  about  8  acres 
on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  which  it  seemed  to  the  Commission  very 
desirable  to  seenre,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  make  special  provision  for  the  purchaseof  the  property  at 
an  early  day. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  enterprise  has  already  proved 
a  most  successful  one,  the  laud  having  risen  in  valne  since  its  condem- 
nation from  200  to  300  percent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  ground  had  yet  to  be  acquired. 
A  carefnl  consideration  of  the  property  in'  the  neighborhood  of  Bock 
Greek,  described  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  had  been  made  and  an 
area  of  166.48  acres  selected.*  The  difficulty  of  establishing  the  bound- 
aries of  certain  tracts  described  in  the  older  deedscanseda  long  delay, 
but  the  survey  was  finally  completed  on  the  2let  of  November,  1880. 

'The  roUaninE  liBt  ahowa  tbe  tracts  in  detkil  «nd  the  ftmoaiit  eventoallf  to  be 
paid  for  each : 
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A  map  of  the  park,  sbowing  the  location  and  qaantity  of  each  lot, 
was  Hied  in  the  public  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  exam- 
ination of  the  list  it  will  be  seen  that  for  131.14  acres  an  agreement 
was  effected  with  the  owners  aa  to  the  sum  to  be  paid.  For  34.49 
acres  no  such  agreement  coald  be  made,  and  the  Commission  therefore 
took  the  course  prescribed  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  for  this  con- 
tingency, and  petitioned  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  District  to  assess 
the  value  of  the  land.  This  was  done  by  three  appraisers  appointed 
by  the  Court,  and  the  finding  of  the  appraisers  was  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  year  title  deeds  had 
already  passed  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  property. 
The  site  thus  selected  is,  it  is  believed,  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed.  Situated  nt  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
city  in  a  region  of  remarkable  natural  beauty,  it  has  a  surface  of  great 
variety,  offering  unusual  advantages  of  varied  exposure  for  animals  re- 
quiring different  treatment.  While  some  portions  still  retain  the  origi- 
nal forest,  others  are  cleared  or  covered  fay  a  dense  second  growth  of 
pine,  excellent  for  cover  and  producing  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
the  natural  haunts  of  many  of  tbe  animals  it  is  proposed  to  preserve. 
An  abundant  snpply  of  water  is  furnished  to  the  lower  portions  by  Rock 
Creek,  a  small  perennial  stream  that  dnring  Jreshets  swells  to  consid- 
erable size,  and  at  intervals  of  years,  to  rare  but  destructive  floods. 
A  number  of  small  runlets  or  "  branches  "  fall  into  the  creek  giving  an 
effective  drainage  to  all  parfs  of  the  park.  The  system  of  water  ways 
has  for  the  most  part  been  cut  by  erosion,  so  that  the  bill-sides  and 
valleysDSually  present  smooth, rounded  slopes,  practicablefor  roads  and 
walks;  yet  this  is  agreeably  varied  at  several  places  by  an  outcropping 
of  the  underlying  rock,  giving  a  somewhat  bolder  character. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  fonud  a  map  showing  tbe  situation  of  the 
Zoological  Park  with  reference  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  follow- 
ing it  a  second  map  giving,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  the  outline  of 
the  park  and  its  principal  topographical  features. 

Having  obtained  the  site  it  became  necessary  to  procure  means  for 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  park.  The  Commission  ac- 
cordingly, under  date  of  January  16,  1890,  addressed  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, concluding  with  the  following  words : 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Zoological  Park 
Commission  will  have  completed  the  duties  with  which  it  was  charged 
by  the  act  of  Congress  which  called  it  into  existence,  and  the  title  to 
the  lauds  it  has  purchased  will  be  vested  in  the  United  States.  Fend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  condemnation  proceedings  now  in  progress, 
and  the  submission  of  a  final  report,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  further  legislation  in  regard  to  the  park.  The  Com- 
mission has  no  authority  to  put  up  fences  and  lay  out  roads  or  grounds, 
or  to  erect  buildings,  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  it  has  the  right  to  ac- 
cept donations.  The  park  is  declared  by  Congress  to  be  "  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  tbe  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  i>eople.'' 
In  the  construction  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and  the  erection  of  ioclosures 
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and  buildings  for  tbe  purposes  of  zoological  science,  a  stage  will  soou 
be  reacbed  where  scieiiti&c  direction  seems  obviously  desirable;  and  it 
is  respectfully  represented  to  Congress  that  any  ineitus  for  laying  out 
and  improving  the  groauds  can  be  most  advantageously  used  in  view 
of  the  purpose  of  (Jongress  as  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  park 
now  when  the  fonndatioua  of  its  future  usi^fulness  are  being  laid.    If 
tbe  very  considerable  collection  of  living  animals  now  iu  the  custody  of 
the  Smithsonian  Insticntion  is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  zoological  park 
collection  its  transter  should  be  effected  by  legislative  enactment  and 
suitable  measures  taken  for  its  maintenance.     The  Commission  is  of  tbe 
opinion  that  the  collection  referred  to  should,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Kegents  of  the  Institution,  be  transferred  to  the  Zoological  Park  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  Government  takes  full  possession  of  the  site. 
JoHH  W.  Noble, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
J.  W.  DoUGLiBS, 
Brest.  Board  Com.  Dis.  Col., 
S.  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Commissioners  for  the  establishment  of  a  Zoological 

Park  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  thorough  consideration  the  following  act  was  passed  placing 
the  park  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  transferring  to  it  the  collection  formerly  under  the  charge  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentattves  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  one-half  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums  named,  respectively,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  iu  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  other  hatf 
ont  of  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  organization, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Kegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  to  be  drawn  on  their  requisition  and  disbursed  by  tbe  dis- 
bursing ofBcer  for  said  Institution : 

For  the  shelter  of  animals,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  shelter-barns,  cages,  fences,  and  inclosures,  and  other  provisions 
for  the  custody  of  animals,  nine  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  to  tbe  Holt  mansion,  to  make  the  same  suitable  for  ogcu- 
pancy,  and  for  office  furniture,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  creation  of  artihcial  x>onds  and  other  provisions  for  aquatic 
animals,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage,  seven  thousand  dollars, 

For  roads,  walks,  and  bridges,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  miscellaneous  supplies,  materials,  and  sundry  incidental  expen- 
ses not  otherwise  provided  for,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  current  expenses,  including  the  maintenance  of  collections,  food 
supplies,  salaries  of  alt  necessary  employees,  and  the  acquisition  and 
transportation  of  specimens,  thijty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

Seo.  2.  That  the  National  Zoological  Park  is  hereby  placed  under  the 
directioDsof  the  Regents  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  are  author- 
ised to  transfer  to  it  any  living  specimen,  whether  of  animals  or  plants, 
now  or  hereafter  in  their  charge,  to  accept  gifts  for  the  park  at  their 
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discretioD,  in  tbe  name-  of  the  Uuited  States,  to  make  exchanges  ol 
specimens,  and  to  administer  tlie  said  Zoological  Park  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people. 

8bg.  3.  That  theheadsof  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 
are  hereby  anthorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  rendered  all  neces- 
sary and  practicable  aid  to  the  said  Regents  in  the  aoquiBition  of  col- 
lections for  the  Zoological  Park. 

Approved,  April  30, 1890. 

As  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  at  once  expert  advice  on  the  subject 
of  laying  out  and  improving  tbe  park,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  a 
distinguished  landscape  gardener,  was  requested  to  make  a  preliminary 
inspection  of  the  ground  and  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what,  under 
the  conditions  imposed  by  tbe  primary  objects  of  tbe  law,  would  be 
tbe  best  general  disposition  to  make  of  it.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
a  further  survey  was  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
maximam  rise  to  be  expected  from  Bock  Creek.  This  stream,  ordina- 
rily small,  drains  a  water-shed  having  an  area  of  some  83  square  miles, 
with  a  slope  so  considerable  that  after  copious  rains  the  water  rapidly 
rises  far  beyond  its  usual  limits  and  becomes  destructive  to  any  bnlld- 
ings  or  other  fixtnres  situated  along  its  coarse.  A  remarkable  innnda- 
tion  of  this  character  occurred  in  Jane,  1889,  tbe  extent  of  which  was 
noted  at  several  points  along  the  creek.  It  would  be  evidently  im- 
practicable to  place  any  buildings  of  importance  within  the  area  sub- 
ject to  these  heavy  floods,  and  the  suitable  locations  and  plans  for  tbe 
bridges  to  be  constructed  could  not  be  prepared  until  their  height  and 
span  were  determined  with  reference  to  the  maximum  rise  of  water. 
Tbe  survey  of  the  creek  was  not  completed  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  year,  but 
it  has  since  been  finished  as  shown  in  the  map  previously  referred  to. 

Having  once  secured  the  picturesque  features  of  tbe  land  from  oblit- 
eration by  the  rapid  encroachment  of  tbe  city,  it  has  been  tbe  policy  to 
proceed  slowly  with  improvements  and  to  utilize  the  natural  advantages 
of  tbe  location,  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  its  original  aspects. 
£ven  with  these  economical  principles  the  cost  of  converting  the  tract 
to  the  uses  of  a  park  is  far  beyond  what  would  ordinarily  be  imagined, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  tbe  cost  of  improving  Central  Park, 
New  York,  has  already  been  not  less  than  $14,000  per  acre,  and  that  of 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn  $9,000  per  acre,  while  that  of  the  large  Frank- 
lin Park,  Boston,  is  estimated  at  $2,900  per  acre. 

In  following  this  policy  and  keeping  within  tbe  limits  of  the  appro- 
priations, no  immediate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  considerable 
expense  involved  in  opening  at  once  to  the  public  the  entire  area  of  166 
acres.  Tbe  complete  establishment  of  the  park  in  a  manner  befitting 
its  national  character  will  be  a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  for  the 
present  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  set  aside  nearly  40  acres,  se- 
lected on  acconut  of  accessibility  and  moderate  elevation,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  being  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  park  without  great 
expense,  while  a  further  tract  of  some  15  acres  will  be  so  arranged  that 
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it  can  be  opened  to  the  pnblic,  tbongh  it  may  not  have  a  stxictly  psak- 
like  cultivation.  There  will  thus  be  free  to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  by 
next  year,  betweeu  60  aad  60  acres,  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regents  Park  of  London,  or  the  Jardin  des 
PJantes  of  Paris. 

A  distinct  area  of  some  10  or  15  aeres  will  be  reserved  in  another 
portion  of  the  park  tor  administrative  and  other  purposes  requiring 
seclusion,  and  will  contain  a  lodge  for  the  resident  snperintendent, 
ofBces,  stable,  inHrmary  for  animals,  and  a  proposed  laboratory. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  most  important  feature  of  this  under- 
takiug  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  place  for  public  resort  and  amusement, 
but  it  is  also  intended  to  furnish  seclnded  places  for  the  breeding  and 
restoration  of  the  various  animals  iudigeuons  to  this  country. 

At  London  and  Paris  the  zoological  gardens  are  chiefly  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of  cnrions  and  foreign  ani- 
mals, and  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  naturalist ;  our  paramoant  interest  is  to 
preserve  the  indigenous  animals,  and  then  to  provide,  in  the  words  of 
the  act,  for  the  instruction  and  amnsement  of  the  people. 

Though  anticipating  the  report  for  the  oomiug  year  it  does  not  seem 
out  of  place  in  thepreseut  connection  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  his  private  capacity,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presidentone 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  more  extensive  national  park  ui>0Q  Bock 
Creek,  contignons  to  the  Zoological  Park,  a  charge  which  be  has 
accepted  with  some  reluctance  on  account  of  tbe  pressure  of  present 
official  duties,  but  with  a  feeling  that  by  reason  of  the  necessary  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  two  national  parks  the  public  interests 
will  be  subserved  by  this  action. 

I  can  not  close  the  report  in  relation  to  this  new  ondertaking  of  the 
Institution  without  reference  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Senator  Beck,  who,  though  not  upon  tbe  Board  of  Itegents,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  Institution,  and  a  special  interest  in  establishing 
and  placing  ander  its  care  thepreservationof  the  natural  scenery  in  the 
neigbborhood  of  the  Capital. 

I  regret,  also,  to  report  that  near  the  close  of  tbe  year,  the  Institution 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday, 
curator  of  living  animals  in  tbe  Kational  Museam,  who,  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  duty  of  snpDrintendent  of  the  park  under  the  Commission, 
it  was  hoped  woold  be  able  to  accept  the  ]>osition  of  superintendent  of 
tbe  park  upon  its  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  His  eflbrts  assisted 
the  Commission  greatly  in  the  selectiou  of  tbe  land,  and  did  much  to 
insure  tbe  success  of  tbe  measure  before  Congress. 

Dr.  Frank  Baker  honorary  curator  of  tbe  Department  ofComparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Museum,  was  appointed  on  Jane  1, 1890,  acting  mana- 
ger of  the  Zoological  Park. 


DiclzedbyGoOgle 
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BUREAU  OP  ETHNOLOGY. 


Ethnologic  reBearches  among  the  North  American  Indians  were  con- 
tinued by  the  Smitbsonian  Institntion,  in  compliance  with  acts  of  Con- 
gress, daring  the  year  1889-'90,  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Pow- 
ell, Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Tbe  work  of  the  Bnrean  of  Ethnology  during  the  year  has  proceeded 
along  accnatomed  lines.  InvestigationB  iu  relation  to  the  Sign  Lan- 
guage and  Pictography  of  the  American  Indian,  preliminary  reports  of 
which  subjects  have  apt>eare(l  in  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau, 
have  been  discontinued  and  the  final  results  of  this  study  will  soon 
appear.  Investigations  of  the  Mounds  of  the  eastern  United  States 
have  also  been  practically  brought  to  an  end  and  tbe  final  discussion 
of  the  subject  will  speedily  be  published. 

The  arcbseologic  researches  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  VVasbington  have  already  been  fruitful  of  results  of  more  thaa 
local  interest.  Excavations  into  tbe  quarry  sites  and  workshops  of 
the  district  have  shown  that  the  class  of  arcbteologic  objects  from  this 
vicinity,  which  have  hitherto  been  assumed  to  be  paleeolithic  and  to 
represent  the  rude  implements  of  primitive  man,  are  in  fact  nothing 
*  but  the  ''rejects"  of  much  more  recent  times;  and  that  however  far 
back  iu  point  of  time  some  of  them  may  date,  they  are  not  separable 
fivm  tbe  rejects  of  tbe  historic  Indian. 

As  usual,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  collection  of 
linguistic  material,  both  because  it  is  thought  that  languages  form  the 
only  safe  basis  for  classifying  peoples,  and  because  no  material  relating 
to  our  Indians  is  vanishing  with  such  rapidity.  The  latter  reason  has 
also  impelled  the  collection  of  Indian  mythology.  Myths  are  hardly 
more  enduring  than  the  languages  in  which  they  are  preserved.  Though 
they  may  persist  to  some  extent  after  a  language  decays  and  falls  into 
partial  disuse,  it  is  only  in  a  degraded  and  emasculated  form  that  de- 
prives them  of  their  chief  value,  as  embodying  the  religious  ideas  and 
the  philosophy  of  primitive  peoples. 

The  medicine  practices  of  the  Indian  have  also  received  much  atten- 
tion and  a  large  number  of  the  plants  used  in  the  Indian  Materia 
Medica  have  been  collected,  preserved,  and  their  Indian  and  botanical 
names  obtained.  In  addition,  the  formulas  and  secret  practices  attend- 
ing their  use  have  been  carefnlly  recorded.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it 
has  been  found  that  so  intimately  interwoven  are  the  Indian  systems 
of  religion  and  medicine  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  say  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  chief  and  almost  sole  effaoacy  possessed 
by  so-called  Indian  medicine  lies,  not  in  the  inherent  virtue  of  the 
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plants  ase<),  but  ia  tlie  mystic  properties  imparted  to  tbem  by  the  sor- 
cerers or  professional  "Medigine  men." 

Daring  the  year  one  of  tbe  fiureau  assistants  visited  Oasa  Grande, 
in  Arizona,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  metbod  to  give  effect 
to  the  act  passed  by  Oongress  for  preserving  the  ancient  ruin.  The 
preserviition  from  the  hand  of  the  vandal  and  the  effects  of  time  and 
exposure  of  the  more  important  Indian  mounds  and  ruins  which  are 
situated  within  the  national  domain,  is  one  that  may  well  receive  at- 
tention. The_land  upon  which  many  of  them  are  sitaated  is  of  little 
value  for  eoonomic  purposes,  and  the  comparatively  small  outlay  re- 
quired for  their  restoration,  when  such  is  necessary,  and  for  their  pres- 
ervation, is  small  when  contrasted  with  their  historical  and  archaeologi- 
cal value  and  their  popular  interest. 

No  phase  of  tribal  life  and  society  presents  a  more  curious  and  inter- 
esting study  than  that  exhibited  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who,  in  many 
respects,  were  far  in  advance  of  less  sedentary  tribes.  Study  of  one  of 
them,  Sia,  was  begun  during  the  year,  and  other  Pueblos  will  be  visited 
and  studied  in  succession. 

Further  details  respecting  the  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  its  director,  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  given  in  foil  in  Appen- 
dix I.  , 

KEOROLOGY. 
SA3UTTEL  SULLIVAN  COX. 

I  am  called  upon  to  record  here  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  and  versatile  members  of  Congress  that  have  served  upon  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1824,  and  first  elected  a  Regent  on  December  19,1861.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  New  York  on  the  10th  of  September,  1889, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  the  Sth  of  January,  1890,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  services  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Cox,  consisting  of  the  Secretary,  Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler, 
Dr.  Welling,  and  Hon.  Mr,  Lodge,  and  they  subsequently  reported  as 
follows : 
To  the  Board  of  Regents : 

Your  committee  report  that  the  Hon.  S.  S,  Cox  was  first  appointed  a 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  DeGeml>er  19,  1861,  and  that  he 
filled  that  o£Qce,  except  for  intervals  caused  by  public  duties,  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

While  he  was  not  a  regular  attendant  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  of 
science,  either  as  a  Regent  or  as  a  member  of  Congress;  and  although 
such  men  as  Hamlin,  Fessenden,  Colfax,  Chase,  Garflold,  Sherman, 
Gray,  and  Waite,  in  a  list  comprising  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
Chief-Justices,  and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  were  his  associates, 
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there  were  none  whose  service  was  lotiger  or  more  gratefully  to  be  re- 
membered, Dor  perhaps  any  to  whom  the  Institntion  owes  more  than 
to  Mr.  Oos. 

Tbe  regard  in  whiuh  bis  brother  Regents  held  Mr.  Cox's  sccnracy  of 
characterization  and  bia  instinctive  recognition  of  all  that  is  worthiest 
of  honor  in  other  men  may  be  inferred  from  the  ealogies  which  he  was 
requested  by  tbem  to  deliver  among  which  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned the  one  at  the  commemoration  iu  honor  of  FrofeSKOr  Henry  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Bnt  tboagb  these  only  illnstrato  a  very 
small  part  of  his  services  as  a  Regent,  your  committee  are  led  by  their 
cousidenition  to  recall  that  his  first  act  upon  your  Board  was  the  prep- 
aration and  delivery  of  an  address  at  the  request  of  the  fiegeuts  oq  their 
late  colleague,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  aod  that  on  this  occasion  be  used 
words  which  your  committee  permit  themselves  to  adopt,  as  being  In 
their  view  singularly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Cox  himself: 

"  It  was  not  merely  as  one  of  its  Regents  that  be  showed  himself  the 
true  and  enlightened  friend  of  objects  kindred  to  those  of  this  estab- 
lishment; he  ever  advocated  measures  which  served  to  advance  knowl- 
edge and  promote  the  progress  of  humanity.  The  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  rewarding  of  discoverers  and  inventors,  the  organiza- 
tion of  exploring  expeditions,  as  well  as  the  general  diffusion  of  Vaca- 
tion, were  all  electa  of  his  special  regard," 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is — 

Reaolved,  That  in  tbe  death  of  Hon.  Samuel  Snllivan  Cox  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  suffered  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  long-tried  friend, 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  a  most  valued  associate  and  active  member  dur- 
ing fifteen  years  of  service,  and  the  country  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens. 

•  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  desire  to  express  their  deep 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutious  be  transmitted  to  the  widow  of  their  late  associate. 

Mr.  Cox  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors. 
His  father,  Hon.  Ezekicl  Taylor  Cox,  who  moved  from  New  Jersey 
to  Zanesville  early  in  the  centary,  held  the  position  of  State  senator 
and  clerk  of  the  supreme  conrt  of  Ohio;  his  grandfather,  General 
James  Cos,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  speaker  of  the  New  Jersey 
assembly,  and  member  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death;  bis  great- 
grandfather. Judge  Joseph  Cox,  was  a  distinguished  man  of  his  time, 
as  were  his  great- great- grand  father,  James  Cox,  and  his  great  great- 
great-grandfather, 'Thomas  Cox,  one  of  the  original  jiroprieters  of  tbe 
province  of  East  New  Jersey, 

tlpoD  thecompletionof  a  classical  course  Mr.  Cox  studied  law,  and  at 
theage  of  tweuty-five,  turning  bis  attention  to  journalism,  was  the  editor 
of  the  Columbia  Statesman;  at  twenty-nine  be  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio.  When  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  he  was  offered  an  appointment  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
Oreat  Britain,  but  declined  the  honor,  thongh  he  afterwards  accepted 
a  similar  position  and  represented  the  United  States  at  Pern.  At 
thirty-two  he  was  elected  te  Congress  and  continued  as  a  member  of 
that  body,  almost  without  interruption,  for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years. 
He  was  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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Id  1876,  aad  was  mioister  to  Turkey  duriiig  tbe  first  part  of  President 
Cleveland's  admiuistration,  receiving  from  tbe  Sultan  sbortly  after  tbis 
miasioQ  tbe  degree  of  tbe  order  of  tbe  Mejidieb. 

Of  Mr.  0ox*8  political  career  it  is  onuecessary  to  speak.  Tbe  nnani- 
Qiity  with  which  bis  fellow-OongressmeD  baatened  to  pay  tribute  to  bis 
memory,  in  terms  most  glowing  and  aflectionate,  attests  his  esteem  iu 
tbe  House  of  Representatives.  No  one  npon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  late  years  bas  appreciated  more  fally  or  bas  cham- 
pioned to  such  an  extent  the  cause  of  science.  To  bim  the  scientiflc 
departments  of  tbe  Government  looked  for  assistance  and  appreciation; 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Begents  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  tbe 
liberal  policy  laid  down  for  tbe  Institution  by  Professor  Henry. 
Bespectfully  sabmitted. 

S.  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitution. 
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Appendix  I. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  preaeDt  the  following  report  upon  the  work  of  the  year, 
dividing  it  for  conveDieoce  into  two  general  heads,  viz,  field  work  and  office  work. 


The  field  work  of  the  year  is  divided  into  (1)  monnd  explorations  and  (2)  general 
field  Btndiea,  the  latter  having  been  directed  dnring  the  year  chiefly  to  arabceology, 
langnage,  religious  practices,  and  pictography. 

Mound  ezpEorattona.—The  work  of  osploring  the  moands  of  the  eostetn  United 
States  was,  as  iu  former  years,  under  the  snperintendenoe  of  Prof.  Cyrua  Thomas. 
During  this  year  be  diacontinued  explorations  in  pereoD,  being  engaged  almost  the 
entire  time  upon  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume  of  his  report  and  of  an  ad- 
ditional bulletin,  with  accompanying  maps  of  the  arcbteologic  localities. 

Mr.  Henry  L,  Reynolds,  however,  was  employed  during  the  summer  in  exploring 
the  works  in  Manitobaand  the  two  Dakotas  with  special  reference  to  their  types  and 
distribution.  The  results  of  this  inveetigation  proved  Teiy  satisfactory,  as  the  types 
within  this  area  are  found  to  be  unusually  well  defined,  according  to  physicalstruct- 
nre  and  contents.  While  thus  employed  other  archaeological  remains  were  noted  and 
examined,  such  as  the  bowlder  outlines  of  circles  and  animals  and  the  ancient  village 
sites  on  the  Missouri  River.  A  full  report  concerning  these  investigations  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fortbcoming  report  of  Professor  Thomas.  Hr.  Reynolds  also  made  a  visit 
to  certaiu  earthworks  in  Iowa  and  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
types.  In  the  autujiu  be  was  employed  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  exploring 
the  mounds  of  that  sectioD,  about  which  little  was  known.  Two  mounds — a  targe 
one  on  the  Wateree  River,  below  Camden,  South  Carolina,  and  one  on  the  Savannah 
Eiver,  Georgia— proved  of  special  interest.  Tbe  contents  of  the  latter  consisted  of 
OS  fine  apeoimens  of  every  class  of  primitive  art  as  have  heen  found  in  mounds. 

Mr,  James  D.  Middleton,  who  had  acted  as  a  regalar  assistant  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  tbe  division,  was  engaged  during  the  month  of  July,  IS89,  in  surveying  and 
making  plats  of  certain  ancient  works  of  Michigan  and  Ohio.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  be  resigned  bis  position  in  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  James  Uoouey,  although  engaged  in  anotber  line  of  research,  obtained  impor- 
tant information  for  the  Mound  Division,  in  reference  to  tbe  location,  distribution, 
and  oharaater  of  the  ancient  works  of  the  Cherokee  iu  western  North  Carolina  and 
adjoining  sections. 

General  Field  Studiei. — In  theantomu  of  1889Mr.W.H.  Holmes  wasdirect«d  to  take 
charge  of  the  archEeoIogio  field-work  of  the  Bureau.  In  September  be  began  exca- 
vations in  the  ancient  bowlder  quarries  upon  Finey  Branch  of  Rock  Creek,  uear 
Washington.  A  trench  was  carried  across  tbe  principal  quarry,  which  had  a  width  of 
more  tbaii  50  feet  and  a  depth  in  places  of  10  feet.  The  ancient  methods  of  quarrying 
and  working  tbe  bowlders  were  studied  and  several  thousands  of  specimens  were  col- 
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leoted.  Work  was  reaamed  in  the  next  apriog  and  five  additional  ttenobea  were 
opened  aorosa  widely  aeparated  portions  of  tbe  ancient  quarries,  Uach  additional 
infonnatiou  was  collected,  and  many  specimeoB  vere  added  to  the  collectiun.  la 
June  'work  was  commenced  on  another  group  of  anoient  qiiarrios,  situated  aorlh  of 
the  nen  Olitiervatorj,  on  the  weat  aide  of  Book  Cceek.  Very  extensive  quarrying  and 
implement- making  had  been  carried  on  in  this  place.  The  oonditioua  and  phenomena 
were  almost  identical  with  those  of  tbe  Piney  Branch  site.  Sabsequently  an  ancient 
soapstone  quarry  near  Tenally town  was  examined.  The  ancient  pitting  correapoDded 
quite  closely  wltb  that  of  the  bowlder  quarries  and  tbe  condition  of  the  pita  indi- 
cated eqaal  age. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  prooeededearly  in  July  to  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota, 
to  oonlinue  tbe  collection  and  stud;  of  mnemonic  and  other  records  relating  to  the 
Mide'wiwin  or  "  Qiand  Hedicine  Society  "  of  the  OJiliwa  Indians.  He  had  already  spent 
two  seasons  with  this  tribe,  and  having  been  sa Cis facto rily  prepared,  was  Initiated 
into  tbe  mysteries  of  the  four  several  degrees  of  the  society,  by  which  means  be  was 
enabled  to  record  the  ceremonials  of  Initiation,  which  was  desired  by  the  Indians,  BO 
that  a  complete  exposition  of  the  traditions  of  the  Ojibwa  cosmogony  and  of  tbe 
MidS'  Boclety  conld  be  preserved  for  the  information  of  their  descendants.  Throngh 
intimate  acqaaintanoe  with,  and  recognition  by,  the  Mide'  priests,  Dr.  Hoffmann 
secnred  all  the  important  texts  employed  in  the  ceremony — mnoh  of  which  is  in  an 
archaic  form  of  speech — as  well  as  tbe  mosioal  notation  of  songs  snng  to  him  for  that 
pnrpose;  also  the  birch-hark  records  of  tbe  society,  and  the  mnemonic  songs  on  biich- 
bark,  employed  by  tbe  Mide'  priests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  JE'ssakki'd  and  the  W&- 
bSnC,  which  represent  two  other  grades  of  Shamans. 

The  Bo-called  cosmogony  charts,  four  versions  of  which  were  seouied,  bad  not  pre- 
vionnly  been  exhibited  to  a  white  man,  nor  to  Indiaos  until  after  the  necessary  fees 
had  been  paid  for  such  service,  preparatory  to  admisaioo  into  the  society. 

He  also  secured,  as  baving  connection  with  the  general  snbject,  a  list  of  plants  and 
other  snhBtancea  constitnting  the  nuil«ria  ntnfica  of  tbe  above-named  locality,  tbe 
method  of  their  preparation,  administration,  and  reputed  action,  the  whole  being 
connected  with  incantation  and  exorcism. 

Ur.  Victor  Mindeleff  made  a  short  trip  (from  December  7  to  January  20)  to  the  ruin 
of  Casa  Qrande,  in  Arizona,  visiting  also  the  sites  of  Mr.  F.  H.  CuBhing'B  work  while 
in  charge  of  the  Hemenway  expedition.  Flans  and  photographs  were  secured  on 
this  trip,  and  fragments  of  typical  pottery  were  collected  from  the  principal  inin 
visited.  Casa  Qrande  was  found  to  be  almost  identical  in  character  with  the  many 
rnius  scattered  over  tbe  valleys  of  both  the  Gila  and  Salodo. 

On  July  3  Hr.  James  Mooney  started  on  a  third  trip  to  the  Cherokee  reservation 
in  North  Carolina,  returning  November  17.  During  this  time  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion ehiefly  to  the  translation  and  study  of  the  sacred  formulas  used  hy  tbe  Shamans, 
obtained  by  him  during  a  previons  visit.  In  this  work  he  employed  the  service  of  the 
most  prominent  medicine  men,  among  them  being  the  writers  of  aome  of  the  original 
formulas,  and  obtained  detailed  explanations  of  tlie  accompanying  ceremonies  and 
the  theories  upon  which  tbey  were  based,  together  with  deacriptious  of  tbe  mode  of 
preparing  the  medicine  and  the  various  articles  used  in  the  same  connection.  He  was 
also  permitted  to  witness  a  nnmber  of  these  ceremonies,  notedly  tbe  solemn  rite 
known  as  "  goinj;  to  water."  About  three  hundred  specimens  of  plants  used  tn  the 
medicine  practice  were  also  collected,  with  their  Indian  names  and  uses,  in  addition 
to  about  five  hundred  previously  obtained.  These  plants  were  sent  to  the  botanists 
of  the  Smithsonian  lustitution  for  identification  under  their  scientific  names.  The 
study  of  these  Cherokee  plant  names,  In  connectlou  with  the  medical  formulas,  will 
throw  mncb  light  npon  Indian  botanic  clasBlGcation  and  therapeutics.  Tbe  study  of 
tbe  botany  is  a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty,  owing  to  tbe  absence  of  any  noiform  aya- 
tem  among  the  various  practitioners.  Attention  was  also  given  to  tbe  hall  play,  and 
several  photographs  of  different  stages  of  the  ball  dance  were  aeonred.    One  of  the 
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oldest  ineD  of  the  trilie  was  also  employed  to  prepare  the  feather  wODdi  need  in  the 
eagle  dance,  the  pipe  dance  of  the  prairie  tribes,  and  the  calamet  dance  spoken  of  bj' 
the  early  Jesnit  writers,  which  has  now  been  disoontiDned  among  the  Cherokeee  for 
abont  thirty  years.  These  wands  were  deposited  in  the  National  Musenm  aa  a  part 
of  the  Cherokee  colleotion,  obtained  on  rarioos  visits  to  the  reservation. 

A  considerable  amoant  of  miscellaneous  infomistiou  in  regard  to  mytlis,  dances, 
eta.,  was  obtained,  and  a  special  staily  was  made  of  their  geographic  nomenclatore  for 
tbe  purpose  of  preparing  an  aboriginal  map  of  the  old  Cherokee  country.  With  tbis 
object  a  visit  was  made  to  tbe  oatl;ing  Indiau  settlements,  eapeeially  that  ouCheowah 
River,  in  Graham  Connty,  North  Carolina,  aed  individuals  originally  from  widely- 
separated  districts  were  interviewed,  'lbs  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  on  a  scale 
of  2  mileH  to  an  inch,  were  nscd  in  the  work,  and  the  result  is  a  collection  of  probably 
more  than  one  thousand  Cherokee  names  of  localities  within  the  former  territory  of 
the  tribe,  given  in  the  correct  form,  with  the  meaning  of  the  names  and  whatever 
local  legends  are  connected.  In  North  Carolina  practically  every  local  name  now 
known  to  the  Cberokees  has  been  obtained,  every  prominent  peak  or  rook,  and  every 
oove  and  noted  bend  in  a  stream  having  a  distinctive  name.  For  Georgia  and  a  por- 
tion of  Tennessee  the  names  must  be  obtained  chiefly  from  old  Indians  now  .living  in 
tbe  Indian  Territory.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  as  a  rnlo  the  Cherokeea  and  some  - 
other  tribes  have  no  names  for  rivers  or  settlements.  The  name  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict and  is  applied  alike  to  tbe  stream,  town,  or  monntain  located  in  it.  When  tbe 
people  of  a  settlement  remove,  the  old  name  remains  behind,  and  tbe  town  in  its 
new  location  takes  the  name  attached  to  the  new  district.  Each  district  along  a 
river  has  a  distinct  name,  while  tbe  river  as  a  whole  bus  none,  the  whole  tendency 
in  Indian  languages  being  to  specialiie.  The  last  six  weeks  of  this  field  season  were 
spent  by  Mr.  Hooney  in  visiting  varions  points  in  North  and  Sonth  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  within  the  former  limits  of  tbe  Cberokees,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
locating  mounds,  graves,  and  other  antiqnities  for  an  arcbieologic  map  of  tbeir  ter- 
ritory, and  collecting  from  former  traders  and  old  residents  materials  for  a  historio 
sketch  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  CurCin  spent  July,  and  until  Angus 1 38, 1889,  at  varions  points  on  tbe 
Klamath  River,  from  Orleans  Bar  to  Martin's  Ferry,  Hnmboldt  Connty,  California, 
in  collecting  myths  and  reviewing  vocabularies  of  the  Weitspekan  and  Ehnikan  lan- 
guages. From  August  30  to  September  10  he  was  at  Blue  Lake  and  Areata,  Hnm- 
boldt County,  California,  engaged  in  taking  down  a  Wisbosbkan  vocabulary  and 
collecting  information  concerning  tbe  Indians  of  the  region  thereabout.  Arriving  in 
Round  Yalley,  MeniloQiao  Coanty,  California,  September  16,  he  remained  there  till 
Oetober  16,  and  took  vocabularies  of  the  Yuki  and  Palaihnihan  language.  From 
Ronnd  Valley  he  wenttoNites,  Alameda  County,  California,  wherehe  obtained  partial 
vocabularies  of  three  languages  formerly  spoken  in  that  region.  Of  tbese  one  was 
spoken  at  Soisan,  another  was  kindred  to  the  Mariposan,  a  third  was  Costanoan. 
Ou  October  27  he  arrived  in  Redding,  Bbasta  Connty,  California,  where  he  obtained  a 
considerable  addition  to  his  material  previously  collected  in  tbe  form  of  myths  and 
additions  to  the  Falaibnibaa  vocabulary.  .Dnring  this  work  be  visited  also  Bound 
Mountain.     On  January  10, 1890,  he  retnrned  to  office  work. 

From  Jnly  10  to  November  9,  1SS9,  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  was  engaged  in  field  work. 
Until  gepteniber  7  he  was  on  the  Onondaga  reservation,  near  SyracnsB,.N6w  York, 
where  legends,  tales,  and  myths  were  collected  and  recorded  in  the  vernocnlar ;  also 
accounts  of  the  religions  ceremonies  and  funeral  rites  were  obtained,  the  terms  form- 
ing the  Onondagan  scheme  of  relationships  of  affinity  and  consangninitj  were 
recorded,  and  valuable  matter  pertaining  to  the  league  and  its  wampnm  record  was 
also  collected. 

From  the  last  mentioned  date  to  the  Stbof  November  be  was  engaged  on  the  Grand 
River  reservation  in  Canada,  where  he  snccessfutly  made  special  effort  to  obtain  tbe 
obants  and  speeches  used  in  the  oondolenoe  oonncil  of  tbe  league.    The  religions  doc- 
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tcinsBSud  lielisfaoftlie  pi*g;iii  IroqnoUneni  recorded;  plant  and  aniuial  nnnies  were 
collected ;  ma,aj  religioaa  aud  gentilu  HOiigs  weie  aecnred,  and  acconnte  of  the  prin- 
cipal Iroqaolan  "medioinea"  in  the  vernacular  were  obtained.  A  Wyandot  vocabu- 
lary was  also  recorded. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Stevenson  left  Washington  in  Marcb,  1B90,  to  ntudy  the  Sta,  JemeE,«nd 
Zuni  Indians.  8lie  made  Sia  her  fitst  point  of  inveetigalion,  and  found  ao  muoh  of 
etbDologic  interest  in  this  Paeblo  that  she  contiuned  her  moik  there  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  engaged  in  making  a  vocabnlarj  and  studyiiig  the  habits,  customs,  mytliol- 
og;,  and  medicine  practices  of  these  people.  She  has  been  admitted  to  the  cere- 
montalfl  of  the  secret  sacietie«  and  baa  made  detailed  accounts  of  them,  the  altars 
being  photographed  by  Miss  H.  S.  Clark,  who  accompanied  her.  Her  investigations 
so  far  have  resnlted  in  a  clear  exposition  of  the  religion  of  the  people. 

OFFICS  WORK. 

The  Director  was  engaged  during  the  year,  when  his  other  duties  would  permit,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  oharacteri sties  of  Indian  languages. 

Col.  Garriok  Mallery,  U.  S.  Army,  was  occupied  in  continue<I  study  of  sign  language 
and  pictography  with  the  collection  and  collation  of  addittonal  material  obtained  by 
personal  investigation,  by  coirespondeuce,  and  by  the  examiuatiou  of  authorities. 
This  work  was  performed  with  special  reference  to  the  preparation  for  early  publica- 
tion of  a  monograph  on  each  of  those  subjects,  that  on  pictography  to  be  first  pre- 
sented. The  re-arrangement  and  revision  of  material  already  published  in  the  pre- 
liminary papers  on  the  sign  language  aud  on  the  pictographs  of  the  North  American 
Indians  which  re^ectively  appealed  in  the  first  and  fourth  annual  reports  of  this 
Bureau,  and  the  insertion  of  niatter  obtained  later  by  exploration  and  research,  have 
been  conjoined  with  discussion  and  comparison.  By  this  treatment  it  is  hoped  that 
the  monographs  on  sign  language  and  pictography,  having  as  tbuir  text  the  attain- 
ments of  the  North  American  Indiana  in  those  directions,  may  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  similar  exhibitions  of  evanescent  and  durable  thought- writing, 
whether  still  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  world  or  now  only  found  In  records  of 
material  remains. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  was  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  admin- 
istrative duties,  in  assisting  the  Director  in  the  final  preparation  of  the  linguistic 
map  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico,  aud  the  accompanying  report,  which  is  now 
completed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  He  also  began  the  final  revision  for  the 
printer  of  bis  dictionary  of  Indian  tribal  names. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Horsey  completed  his  editorial  work  in  cunueotion  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Eiggs'  Dakota-English  Dictionary.  He  wrote  articles  ijo  the  following  sub- 
jects: Measures  and  valning ;  The  Dha-du-ghe  Society  of  the  Pooka  tribe ;  Omaha 
dwellings,  furniture,  and  implements;  Omaha  clothing  and  personal  ornaments; 
Ponkaand  Omaha  songs;  The  places  of  gentes  in  giooan  camping  oircleaj  Winne- 
bago folklore  notes;  Teton  folklore;  Omaha  folklore;  The  gentile  system  of  the 
Siletz  tribes;  and  a  Dakota's  account  of  the  ann-dance.  He  revised  some  of  his 
Omaha  and  Ponka  genealogical  tables  and  began  the  arrangement  of  Kansa  tables  or 
a  similar  character.  He  oontinned  the  elaboration  of  his  monograph  on  Indian  per- 
sonal names,  and  completed  the  following  lists  in  which  the  Indian  names  precede 
their  English  meanings:  Winnebago,  383  names;  Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri,  5*^; 
Ewapa,  15;  andKuuHa,  t>04. 

Dr.  Dorsey  finished  the  preparatiou  of  his  texts  for  Contributions  to  North  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Vol.  6,  The  (jegiha  Language.  Fart  ii.  Addibioual  myths,  stories, 
and  letters,  and  corrected  proof  for  the  volume  as  far  as  page  651.  He  prepared  a 
manuscript  of  other  Ooiaha  and  Ponka  letters,  to  be  published  as  a  bnlletin.  He 
began  an  article  entitled  "  A  study  of  Siouan  cults,"  for  which  over  forty  colored 
illustrations  were  prepared  by  Indians,  under  his  direction ;  and  of  this  article  be 
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oompleted  four  ohaptars,  treatinf;  of  the  cnlts  of  the  Omaha,  Ponka,  Kaau,  Oeage, 
Iqwo,  Oto,  Missouri,  and  Winuebagu  tribea,  and  half  of  a  fifth  chapter  thatdesoribea 
the  cults  of  the  Dakota  and  Asslaiboiu.  WTieaaot  otherwise  engaged,  he  was  occu- 
pied in  makiog  entries  on  slips  for  ttie  Oegi  ha -English  Dictionary.  From  September 
to  December,  1889,  he  obtained  from  George  Miller,  an  Omaha,  who  oame  to  Wash- 
iogtoQ  to  aid  him,  additional  lujtbs,  legends,  letters,  folklore,  and  soclologio  material, 
grammatical  not«s  ami  corrections  of  diotioniiry  eatriea,  besides  genealogical  tables 
arranged  according  to  the  snbgentes  as  well  as  the  gentea  of  the  Omaha  tribe. 

Daring  the  year  Mr.  Albert  8.  Gatschet  was  wholly  engaged  in  office  work.  He 
finished  his  last  draught  of  the  "Klamath  Grammar,"  a  language  of  sontttweatem  Ore- 
gon, making  nnmerous  additions,  also  appendices,  as  follows :  Idioms  and  dialectic 
differences  in  the  laoguage ;  colloquial  form  of  the  language ;  syntaotic  examples ; 
complex  synonymons  terms;  roots  with  their  derivatives.  The  typographic  work  on 
the  grammar  was  terminated,  the  proofs  and  revises  having  all  been  read  by  the  au- 
thor. The  last  portion  of  the  entire  work,  being  the  "  ethnographic  sketch  of  the 
Klumatb  people,"  was  then  re-written  from  earlier  not«a  while  consulting  the  IwBt 
topographic  and  historical  materials  obtainable.  Mr.  Qatsohet  also  drew  a  uiap  of 
"the  headwaters  of  the  Klamath  River,"  the  home  of  the  tribes,  being  on  a  scale 
of  15  miles  to  the  inch,  which  will  appear  as  tbe  frontispiece  in  Part  I.  The 
"ethnographio  sketch"  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtiu  was  engaged  from  January  10  to  June  30,  1890,  in  arranging 
the  myth  material  collected  by  him  in  the  field  and  iu  copying  vocabularies.  The 
Hnpa,  Ehnikan,  and  Wishoshkan  vocabularies  were  finished  and  the  Yana  partly 
done  on  June  30,  1890. 

The  ofBoe  work  of  Dr.  W.  J,  Hoffman  consisted  in  arraDging  the  material  gathered 
by  him  during  tbe  preceding  three  field  seasons  and  in  preparing  the  manuscript  fbr 
publication,  which  has  been  completed.  Dnring  tbe  first  three  months  of  the  year 
1890  a  delegation  of  Menomont  Indians  were  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
business  connected  with  their  tribe,  and  dnriug  that  period  Dr.  Hoffman  obtained 
from  thein  a  collection  of  facte  relating  to  mythology,  social  organization  and  gov- 
ernment, the  gentile  system  and  division  of  gens  into  phratries,  together  with  many 
facte  relating  to  the  Mitii'wit,  or  "  Grand  Medicine  Society"  as  they  term  it.  These 
are  interesting  and  valuable,  as  some  portions  of  tho  ritual  explain  doubtful  parts  of 
tbe  Ojibwa  phraseology,  and  vice  tti'ia,  although  the  two  societies  differ  greatly  in 
the  dramatized  portion  of  tbe  forms  of  initiation. 

On  his  letuin  from  the  field  in  November  Mr.  James  Mooney  devoted  bis  attention 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  sacred  formulas  already  obtained.  Two  hundred  of  these 
formulas,  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  have  now  been  translated.  In 
each  cose  tbe  translation  from  the  original  mannsoript  in  Cherokee  characters  is 
given  first,  then  a  translation  following  the  idiom  and  spirit  of  the  original  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  finally  an  explanation  of  the  medioine  and  ceremonies  used  and  the 
underlying  theory.  About  oue-half  of  the  whole  nnmtwr  relate  to  medicine.  Tbe 
others  de^  with  love,  war,  self-protection,  tbe  ball  play,  agriaultnre,  and  life-con- 
juring. A  preliininary  paper  with  a  number  of  specimen  formulas  will  appear  in  the 
seventh  annnal  report  of  the  Bureau.  The  whole  collection  wiU  constitute  a  unique 
and  interesting  oontribotion  to  the  aboriginal  literature  of  America.  All  the  words 
occurring  in  the  formnlas  thus  far  translated  have  been  glossarized,  with  grammatic 
notes  and  references  from  tbe  original  texts,  making  a  glossary  of  about  two  tbonsand 
words,  a  great  part  of  which  are  in  the  archaic  or  sacred  language.  Several  weeks 
were  also  given  to  the  preparation  of  an  arohfsologio  map  of  the  old  Cherokee 
country  from  materials  collected  in  the  field  and  A:om  other  information  in  possession 
of  theBnrean. 

During  the  year  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
papers  on  the  Arts  of  the  Mound  Builders,  to  form  apart  of  tbe  monograph  upon  the 
Mound  Bailders,  by  Prof,  Cyrus  Thomas.    Fonr  papers  are  contemplated;  one  upon 
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Potteiy,  a  aeound  upon  Art  in  Shell  nod  Bose,  a  tbirrt  npon  Textile  Fabrics,  and  a 
fourth  npon  Pipes.  Three  of  these  papers  are  well  advaaced  towards  c«mpteliOD. 
In  addition  to  this  work  he  has  prepared  papers  relating  to  Lis  field  explorations. 
These  include  a  report  npon  excavatioDS  in  the  ancient  qnartzite  bovlder  workshops 
and  the  eoapstone  quarries  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  and  a  rook  shelter  in  West 
Virginia.  PortioDS  of  these  papers  have  been  puttlished  in  the  American  Anthro- 
pologist. 

Hr.  Jainea  C.  Pilling  has  ooatinned  to  derole  saoh  time  as  be  oonld  command  for 
the  pnrpose  to  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  of  the  languages  of  North  America. 
At  the  close  of  the  fisoal  jtiar  1 668^89  the  proof-reading  of  the  Bihliography  of  the 
Hnskhogean  Langaages  was  completed,  hnt  the  edition  was  not  ready  for  delivery. 
It  was  delirered  Angust  6,  L8B9. 

After  the  Hnskhogean  Bihliography  had  Iwen  finished,  work  was  at  once  begnu  on 
the  Algonqnian,  by  far  tlM  largest  of  those  7et  nndertaken.  Much  of  the  material 
for  this  was  already  in  hand,  the  eelleetion  having  been  gradnall;  pnrsned  dnriog 
sevpral  years  preceding,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  remaining  consisted  in 
assembling,  arranging,  revising,  and  verifying  that  material.  August  10-22  were 
pcofltably  spent  by  Hr.  Pilling  in  the  Lenox,  Aster,  and  New  York  Historical  Society 
libraries,  at  New  York  City,  and  the  Massachnsetts  UiBtoriosl  Society,  Boston  Atbe- 
neum,  and  Boston  Pablio  libraries,  at  Boston,  chiefly  in  verifying  and  revising  the 
material  in  hand.  The  first  portion  of  the  mannscript  was  transmitted  to  the  Public 
Printer  November  15, 1889.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  Soal  proof  bad  progressed 
to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  page,  carrying  the  workapproximately  half  way 
to  completion. 

From  the  let  to  the  tOth  of  July,  18^9,  Hr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  was  engaged  in  collat- 
ing and  recording  Iroquoian  proper  names,  both  of  peraouB  and  places,  as  they  occur 
in  the  narratives  of  the  early  explorers  and  hiitorians  of  the  pristine  habitat  of  the 
InMjnoian  peoples.     Afterwards,  to  the  9th  of  November,  be  was  employed  in  field 

Upon  his  retnm  to  the  office  and  nntil  the  end  of  the  6seal  year  be  wan  engaged  in 
translating  and  annotating  the  myths,  legends,  tales,  and  all  of  the  other  matter 
which  be  bad  previonsly  eollectod  in  the  field ;  and  in  translating  and  recording  for 
easy  reference,  for  the  pnrpose  of  verification  and  eiposition  of  the  matter  so  col- 
lected, tbemytbologic,  ethnographic,  and  other  anthropologic  data  found  in  the  early 
French  narratives  of  the  New  World,  and  especially  that  wbicli  Is  foand  in  the  works 
of  Champlain,  LaHtaa,  Charlevoix,  and  in  the  Jesait  Relations.  Mnch  lingidstic 
material  has  been  obtained  from  the  translations  of  the  matter  which  Mr.  Hewitt  per- 
sonally collected  -while  engaging  tn  field  work. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  was  personally  engaged  during  the  entire  year  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  bis  report  on  the  field  work  and  collections  of  the  preceding  seven  years.  A 
bnlletin  giving  the  arcbieologio  localities  within  the  monnd  area,  together  with  a 
series  of  accompanying  maps,  was  completed  for  pnbHoation.  It  will  form  a  closely 
printed  octavo  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  His  report,  which  requires 
mnch  comparison  and  reference  as  well  as  stndy  of  the  works  explored  and  objects 
obtained,  is  progresslDg  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  proper  care  and  due  regard 
for  details,  and  will  be  completed  and  presented  for  pnblioatioo  doring  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Hr.  Henry  L.  Beynoldn,  on  his  return  from  field  dnty,  aasieted  Professor  Thomas 
in  the  preparation  of  tltat  put  of  his  report  and  bnlletin  relating  to  those  archieo- 
logic  districts  the  works  of  which  he  had  visited.  He  then  resumed  the  preparation 
of  his  paper  on  the  aboriginal  nse  of  metal.  In  Hay  he  made  an  examination  of  the 
metal  speaimens  in  the  private  and  pnblic  arcb^otogical  collections  of  New  York 
City,  and  in  June  visited  Providence  and  Boston  in  search  of  certain  rare  historic 
data  relating  to  the  early  life  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  both  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  metal  and  to  other  matters.  He  was  engaged  in  the  office  npoii'tbis  work  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  '    '      i     VidOJ^IC 
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DariDi;  tbe  jear  Hr.  Victor  Mindeleff  was  engaged  npon  a  report  od  the  arcbiteot- 
ure  of  Tneayan  aud  Cibola.  Tbis  work  was  interrapted  by  a  short  field  trip  to  the 
ruin  of  Casa  Grande,  as  meotioned  under  tbe  head  of  field  'xork,  and  ivasTeeumed  on 
hia  return  from  that  trEp.  The  report,  togsiber  witb  the  data  fur  its  illustratioDS, 
bas  been  finished  for  publication.  A  report  was  also  prepared  on  the  repairs  aud 
protectiou  of  the  rain  of  Casa  Grande,  on  the  Gila  River,  in  Arizona.  This  report 
was  accompanied  by  diagram,  plans,  and  a  series  of  photographs.  He  also  was  occu- 
pied in  an  architectural  discossioa  on  this  ruin,  together  with  one  on  tbe  ruins  on 
tbe  Bio  Salado,  excavated  by  the  Hemenway  expedition,  which  were  visited  by  bim. 

Dnring  tbe  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  was  engaged 
in  revising  manuscript  and  otherwise  assisting  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  on  Pueblo  Architecture,  his  own  portion  of  tbe  report  having  been 
previoDsly  finished.  The  report  was  handed  in  for  publication  in  December,  1880. 
He  then  com nieuced  tbe  preparation  of  a  series  of  maps,  npon  which  the  location  of 
all  knowu  ruins  in  the  ancient  Pueblo  country  will  be  plotted,  in  order  to  show  tbeir 
distribatlon.  The  maps  were  partly  done  and  the  plotting  of  the  ruins  was  com- 
menced. When  completed  tbe  maps  will  show  tbe  location  of  all  ruina  mentioned  in 
literature  or  known  to  explorers  aud  will  be  accompauied  by  a  card  catalogue  con- 
taining a  description  of  each  rniu  and  reference  to  the  literature  relating  to  It,  the 
whole  forming  a  valuable  record.  It  ia  iQt«nded  that  a  rSaumS  of  tbia  ahall  be  pub- 
lished. 

Daring  the  year  the  work  of  tbe  modelling  room  was  continned  undei  tbe  direction  of 
Mi.  Cosmos  Mindeleff,  and  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  tbe  enlargement  of  tbe  ■ 
"duplicate  series,"  referred  to  in  previuns  reports.  Tbe  largo  model  of  PeQuaoo  Blanco, 
one  of  tbe  Cbaco  coins,  reported  last  year  as  commenced,  was  completed,  cut  into  sec- 
tions for  convenience  of  sbipment,  and  boxed.  A  duplicate  of  a  modal  of  tbe  Pueblo 
of  Tewa,  theoriglnal  of  which  was  made  in  1^3,  was  finished  and  exchanged  for  tbe 
original  in  tbe  National  Museum.  Tbe  original  was  condemned  and  destroyed  and 
another  duplicate  waa  made  fur  tbe  duplicate  aeries.  A  duplicatie  was  also  made  of  a 
model  of  Schumepovi,  and  tbe  original  was  put  in  order  and  added  to  the  aeries.  A. 
duplicate  of  a  model  of  tbe  Fnehlo  of  Sbipaulovi  was  also  finished  and  added  to  tlie 
same  series.  The  original  model  of  Casa  Blauca  cliff  ruin  ws.s  withdrawn  Irom  the 
Museum,  and  a  number  of  daplicale  casta  were  made,  one  of  which  was  finished  and 
re-deposited  in  tbe  Museum.  Duplicates  were  also  made  of  models  of  Great  Elephant 
Mound,  Great  Etowah  Mound,  and  two  others.  In  the  lalt«[  half  of  tbe  fiscal  year 
work  was  commenced  on  the  duplication  of  two  very  large  models,  one  of  Walpi  and 
the  First  Mesa,  the  other  of  Mummy  Cave  cliff  ruin.  The  original  models  bad  been 
very  hurriedly  made  for  tbe  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and,  being  cast  in  plaster  of 
paris,  had  suffered  considerably  in  transportation.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cast  the 
models  in  paper,  and  in  hoth  cases  tbe  attempt  waa  very  anccesafiil.  The  first  dupli- 
cate of  the  Walpi  model  was  completed  and  deposited  in  the  National  Museum,  to 
replace  the  original  which  was  dsBtroyed.  The  finished  model  weighed  about  500 
pounds,  instead  of  2,500  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  original.  The  model  of  the 
Mumuij  Cave  was  cast,  but  was  noL  finished  at  the  close  of  tbe  year.  A  second  dupli- 
cate of  Walpi,  for  tbe  duplicate  series,  was  caat,  bat  not  finished,  at  the  close  of  tbe 
year.  It  will  be  divided  into  sections  for  convenience  of  sbipoieut.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  work  was  commeuoed  on  two  new  models  which  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  a  report  of  Mr.  Holmes,  upon  his  work  of  tbe  Arcbieology  of  the  Diatcioti 
of  Columbia. 

But  one  demand  was  made  during  the  year  upon  the  duplicate  series.  This  was 
-for  a  unmber  of  transpareuctea  to  be  exhibited  as  a  part  of  tbe  display  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Bixty  of  these  large  photographs  on  glass  were  sent 
and  two  grand  prices  were  awarded  them.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition 
the  tranaparenoiea  were  returned,  and  aome  damage  suffered  in  transportation  was 
made  good  by  tbe  United  States  Commission.  ^~.  ■ 
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DariagtbeyeaTTiiiie  models,  raagingia  size flrom  Sfaet  sqaare  to  14  by5feet,  were 
flniBbed ;  tirelve  models,  inclnding  dnplicAte  casts,  wei«  finished  but  not  painted  ; 
and  four  luodels  were  commeDced  and  not  finished. 

Hr.  De  Lancey  T.  Gill  dniing  the  fear  Bnooeeded  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  charge  of  pre- 
paring and  editing  the  illastrations  for  the  pnblications  for  the  Bnreao.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  number  of  drawings  that  have  been  prepared  under  his  snper- 
vision  for  actual  publication  dnring  the  year : 

Architectural  drawings,  drawings  of  moands,  earthworks,  ancient  ruins,  etc 103 

Maps,  diagrams,  and  sections 64 

OlJectB  of  stone,  wood,  afael),  bone,  etc 377 

Total 543 

These  drawings  wore  prepared  from  field  snTTOys  and  sketches,  from  photographs, 
and  from  the  objects  themselves.  No  field  work  has  been  done  bj  Mr.  Gill's  divis- 
ion dnring  tbe  year  although  many  valnable  drawings  and  photographs  were  pro- 
onred  in  Arizona  by  Mr.  Victor  Hindeleff  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Holmes. 

The  photographic  work  remains  nnder  the  able  management  of  Mr.  J.  K.  HiDers. 
The  follo-ying  statement  shows  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory : 
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Photographs  were  obtained  of  Indians  from  sittings  as  follows : 
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Daring  tbe  year  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smitbaoutan  Institotion  was  issued.  It  contains  the  introductory  re- 
port of  the  Director,  J.  W.  Powell,  35  pages,  with  accompanying  papers,  as  follows; 
Ancient  Art  of  the  Province  of  Cbiriqui,  Colombia,  by  William  H.  Holmes;  a  Study 
of  the  Textile  Art  in  itsrelatiou  to  tbe  Development  of  Form  and  Ornament,  by  Will- 
iam H.  Holmes ;  Aids  to  tbe  Study  of  The  Maya  Cortices,  by  Prof.  CymH  Thomas ; 
Osage  Traditions,  by  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey;  the  Central  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Kraiiz  Boas. 
Tbe  work  forms  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  Iviii  -f-  657  pages,  including  a  general  in- 
dex, and  is  ilinelrated  by  546  figures  in  tbe  text,  10  plates,  and  '£  maps  in  pocket. 
Vary  respectfully, 


Prof.  8.  P.  LawGLBT, 

Steretarg  of  Hie  Smithtonian  IiutituHon. 
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Appendix  IT. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Biibmit  the  folloiriDs  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Ba- 
rean  of  lateroatioDal  Exchaogea  for  the  n«ca!  year  ending  June  30,  1890. 

Thia  report  has  been  prepared  in  a  form  Bonawhat  similar  to  the  reports  of  previ- 
ous years,  being  for  thesakeof  conyeaience  diritledinto  the. fullu wing  headings; 

Tabalaretatement  of  the  transactioos  of  the  ofQce  and  comparison  with  the 
work  of  previons  years. 


Number  of  correspondents. 

International  exchaaKC  of  officiat  docnments,  e 

Efficiency  of  the  service. 

List  of  transportation  oompauies. 


Joly, 

Aug.. 
188S, 

» 

Oct., 

Kov.. 
1889. 

Dec. 

Jan., 

Feb., 
1890. 

Mar., 

1890. 

»:]?» 

^^ 

XmnbBtof  paokigMre- 

3,ni 
»,655 

1,M8 
4,168 
4,6W 

4,ses 

13.28ft 
2.887 

8.019 
14,331 

7M 

2,029 

fl,3flS 

2,B94 
1,018 

10,940 

29,409 

S,5(9 
1.214 

3,!»5 

8,821 

4,702 
83B 

8,802 

,  ,,. 

2,299 

13.74: 

8,325 
1,1182 

S,SOS  4,»04 

13,80213,909 
B.689  4,812 

Weight  of  iiackBges  re- 

Entries  made: 

8,220 

2,120 

482 

Ledger  accounts: 

Foreign  societies... 

MJl 

Foreiga  Indlvidmils. 

0,340 

3.100 
BOO 

3.8S5 
210 

Domeitio  yacksceB  lent 

871 
810 

2,038 

1.03 
W 

4 

451 

413 
164 

427 
«O0 

1.084 

800 
MO 

m 

48 

l.7«0 
808 

2,021 
089 

1.940 

1,082 

1,811 
1,813 

40 

035 

1,008 
08 

1,453 

Cuei  ehlpped  abroad .. . 
coidad: 

Lattora  received 

82 

108 

121 
.199 

217 

102 

195 

lis 

lai 

CoikM.' 
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RttapitUlatii/n. 


ToUL 

Ti'S.. 

ToUL 

Inorewe 
188S-'e>. 

Camber  of  pukasea  recaiTiHl 
Weight  of  pH)k>|{i«  recoived 

82,1172 

18.  as; 
^m 

l.Ml 
8,8M 

a,  CM 

tl.SM 
I.W1 

S,100 

IS,  MB 

10,918 

873 

».m 

1.W* 

i.eK 

400 
2,8» 

Cu«  dipped  .bTwd 

Ledger  «com.M: 

a,i« 

L«tUM  Tn'ltlon 

. 

*  Froni  DwiMnbet  lo  Jane 
An  id««  of  th«  growdi  of  the  service  riace  1986  ia  oonveyetl  by  the  annexed  si 
Comparative  ilattment. 


P,ciH^ 

!«».■«. 

lB87-'Ba. 

i«^m 

lao^'M. 

SI.  318 

10,  SM 
41, 1» 

76,107 

12,301 
82,  M» 

79,806 

i7,-2ie 

Shipped: 

"" 

88,  BM 

KKPKKSE. 

a  of  the  EzchSDge  BDresn  are  met  in  part  by  a  direct  appropriation 
made  lij  CongnM  in  the  followiaK  terms : 

"For  espenBeaof  the  syatem  of  interoatioaal  exchangee  betweeu  the  United  Statea 
and  foreign  countries,  under  the  dtrectiou  of  the  SinitbBonian  Institution,  indnding 
salaries  or  compensation  of  all  neoesaary  employees,  fifteen  tbonsand  dollars." 

This  is  snpplemented  by  appiopriationB  to  seveial  Oovernment  Bareaos  by  which 
the;  are  enabled  to  pay  a  poition  of  the  cost  of  the  exchange  of  their  docnmenls  at  a 
rate  of  5  cents  per  ponad  weight  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Hegenta.  Smaller 
sums  have  been  received  from  State  iDBtitntiona  desiring  to  make  nse  of  the  Betvioe, 
and  the  deGoiency  is  paid  from  the  Smithsonian  fund.* 

The  reoeiptB  and  diaburdements  by  the  acROUutiog  officer  of  the  Smithsonian 
lastitntion  on  aoconut  of  the  international  exchanges,  as  shown  in  bis  atatemeut  for 
the  flBcal  year,  dated  July  1,  1890,  were  as  follows : 

BeoeipU, 

Direct  BpproprUtion  by  CongreM •IG.OW.M 

BcpmjmeDt  to  SmlthKiiiiiD  InBtltatlon ; 

TTiilledStikteBaoTeniiiwntUiipsrtiiHniU l.TTl.U 

SnotaUeg  ud  oUiar  unirMa 18.4S 

l,T8t.tS 

'He  aotnal  cost  of  the  exohangae  bom  Jaly  1, 1M89,  to  Jnne  30,  1890,  compiled  from 
the  acconnting  officer's  books  and  including  the  receipts  and  disbarsemeots  for  the 
fiscal  year,  entered  np  to  September  34,  1S90,  was  tl^.^OT.SO. 

Fifteen  thoasand  dollars  of  thiB  sum  ((17.407.30]  were  appropriated  by  Congress 
directly  to  the  Smithaouian  Institution,  $3,009.34  were  repaid  to  the  Institution  by 
Goverumeut  Buteans,  |'28.40  by  State  institutions  and  the  deficiency,  $369.5C,  waa 
met  by  the  Smithsonian  fund. 
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Ditbttrtewtenlt. 


From  Con- 

1,S«M« 

ii,»Be.oi 

•U2.N 

1,U3.0« 

1,7Bt.C« 

Bille  for  the  transportation  of  exchanges  have  been  reodered  to  all  GnTeTDOieut 
Bareaaa  receiving  or  seodiog  pablicatione  during  tbe  fear,  except  in  a  fen  iuatanceB 
where  the  amoiuit  was  trifling.  The  total  received  from  Bnch  sourcee  was  (1,771.53, 
as  inentioDOd  above. 

It  may  not  l>e  enperfluons  to  repeat  tbe  state  men  t  made  in  previoas  years,  that  this 
method  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Exchange  Buroau  is  extremely  unBatiafaotory 
both  to  the  Smithsonian  Institntton  and  to  the  Oovornment  Bureaus  that  liiLve  occa- 
sion to  make  ase  of  the  service,  and  I  again  recommend  that  a  safBoieDt  appropriation 
he  pTociired  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  exchanges,  thereby  enabling  it  to  under- 
stand at  a  glance  the  exact  amonnt  appropriated  for  suoh  purposes.  At  present  the 
appropriatipn  is  distribnted  through  all  the  principal  appropriation  bills  of  tbe 
Government. 

In  order  to  effect  the  desired  change,  that  is,  to  collect  in  a  siugle  item  tbe  entire 
appropriation  for  international  exchanges  and  at  thesametimeto  make  allowanceB  for 
the  payment  of  oceao  f reigbt,  the  snm  of  ^,500  was  asked  for,  for  the  fiscal  year 
18S9-'90  based  npon  the  detailed  statements  snliniittedlu  my  last  report.  The  amount 
finally  appropriated  was  |15,000,  the  same  as  that  for  tbe  year  preceding. 

COBRESPONDKNTB. 

The  unmber  of  correspondents  now  npon  our  books  is  16,003,  divided  into  societies 
Mid  iiutitntions,  individaals,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  follows : 


ForelgD. 

Domestie. 

MSI 
0,S» 

. 

».m 

il,«l 

A  comparison  with  similar  figures  for  last  year  shows  a  net  increase  of  S,d73,  ' 

INTERNATIONAL   EXCIIANGB  OP   OFFICIAL  DOCUMBNTS. 

Tbe  exchange  of  official  docnmeuts  between  the  Govprnment  of  tbe  United  States 
andthat  of  foreign  coaati'ies  has  beeu  carried  on  through  the  intermediary  of  tlie 
Smithsonian  Institution,  though  this  exchange  has  only  been  placed  upon  a  defi- 
nite diplomatic  footing  since  January  15,  1839,  the  date  npon  which  the  convention 
signed  at  Brussels  on  Harcb  15,  18%,  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States.  This  couventiun,  the  text  of  which  was  given  in  foil  in  Dr.  Kidder's  report  on 
exchanges  for  the  year  1887-'d8,  provided  that  there  should  be  established  in  each  of 
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thecontraotingooaatriesabnreaa  for  the  special  tniDsmission  of  the  pnliti cations  of 
ita  Goverumeut,  the  transactions  of  its  learned  soejeties,  etc.,  to  foreign  governmenta 
and  individnals,  and  for  the  receipt  from  the  similar  bureaus  of  other  countries  of 
the  publications  of  their  government  and  aoientlGo  and  literar;  societies.  This  in- 
votvea,  as  will  be  seen,  bnt  little  or  no  modification  of  the  pt«gent  long-established 
Smithsonian  Institution  exchange  system,  and  It  ishoped  that  the  official  recognition 
of  the  value  of  such  a  service  by  ho  many  governmenta  will  result  in  extending  the 
sohemethat  has  been  inoperatiou  here  for  the  past  fortf  ytan,  the  expenseof  which 
has  been  borne  largely  by  the  fands  of  James  Smithson. 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  made  in  the  Brasaels  Convention  the  Governmenta 
of  the  Argentine  Bepnblio  and  of  Paragnaj  have  signified  their  adhesion  to  the  con- 
vention, the  former  on  September  3,  1889,  and  the  latter  on  December  10,  1889. 
The  countries  therefore  included  in  the  international  agreement  are: — The  United 
States  of  America,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Belginm,  Brazil,  Italy,  Faragnay,  Portu- 
gal, Servia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Uraguay. 

Whileneither  England  nor  Germany  appear  in  the  above  list,  both  of  these  countries 
have  addressed  inquiries  to  this  inatitntion  through  diplomatic  channels  with  regard 
to  exchanges  with  our  Government,  and  it  is  moat  gratifying  to  report  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  throughHer  Majesty's  Stationery  OEBce,  has  presented  to  tbeGovom- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  for  deposit  in  the  I^ibrarj  of  Congress,  an  important  col- 
lection of  the  pnblioationa  of  the  parliamentary  and  executive  ofSces  &om  tlie  years 
1882  to  1889,  constituting  a  most  valuable  series  of  documents  and  forming  apailiol 
return  for  the  series  of  pnblicatious  issued  by  our  own  Government  since  1868  and 
sent  regularly  to  the  British  Museum.  Moreover  we  have  the  asauranoe  that  this 
valoable  aeries  will  be  continued  in  annual  abipmenls. 

The  Government  of  Germany  has  also  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  international 
exchange  service  in  such  a  way  aa  to  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  will  in  due  time  make 
fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  series  of  United  States  Government  publications  pre- 
sented to  the  Boyal  Public  Library,  and  to  the  Library  of  the  Imperial  German  Par- 
liament at  Berlin. 

A  second  convention  made  at  Brussels,  and  also  proclaimed  by  the  President  on  the 
15tb  of  Jannary,  1889,  provided  for  the  immediate  exchange  of  ParliBmentary  journals 
and  the  like,  bnt  it  had  not  at  the  oloae  of  the  fiaoal  year  been  ael  in  satisfactory 
operation.  An  effort  waa  made  by  a  letter  addregaed  to  the  Department  of  State  on 
December  12,  1669,  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  as  far  as  the  United 
States  Government  was  concerned,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  ajoint  resolution  appropriating  {2,000  for  the  purpose  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate  on  Janusr;  SS,  1890,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  House. 


An  inapection  of  the  tables  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  bears  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  Bureau  has  not  decreased  in  efScienoy  during  the  past  year, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  increased  number  (6,606)  of  packages  was 
handled  and  accounted  for  with  a  decrease  in  the  clerical  force  during  eleven  months. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  hnl^  SSI  packages  on  hand  and  the  record  work 
waa  tolerably  well  up  to  date. 


DiclzedbyGoOgle 
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The  distribotion  to  foTeign  couDtriea  was  made  in  873 1 
missions,  as  follows : 


oasea,  representio 


Argentine  Kepnblto 12 

Aastria* 4 

Baden*  4 

Bavaria' 4 

Belginm 12 

Bolivia 1 

Canada) 8 

Cbina 3 

Chili S 

Colombia 6 

Costa  Eioa S 

Cobd 3 

Denmark S 

DatchGaiana 1 

Ecuador 3 

Egypt 2 

France 33 

Qermanj 25 

Great  Britain 30 

Greeoe 6 

Gnateniala 2 

Hayti 6 

Hungary' 4 

Italy 18 

Japan 10 

Liberia 2 

*  MlscelUneong  eiobBogce  incladed  In 

tiD  addition  M  a  large  nmonDtMDCbj  mail. 

I  By  mail. 

The  entire  number  of  pnblicatiooH  sent  abroad  dnring  the  year  ander  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aot  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1867,  has  been  37,300,  and  there  bare 
t>een  received  in  return  bnt  ],S20  packages  or  volomes.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment Departments  baveforwBi-ded  to  tbeir  correspondents  abroad  throngb  the  Bureau 
16,496  packages  or  volumes,  and  have  received  in  retnru  8,886.  The  total,  then,  of 
tbe  exchanges  forthe  enrichment  of  the  Glovernment  libraries  has  been  10,706  pack- 
ages received  and  43,796  packages  sent  abroad,  a  total  of  54,503  packages,  or  66  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  packages  handled. 


Casea. 

Hexicot 7 

Netherlands 13 

New  South  Wales 9 

New  Zealand 8 

Nicaragua 2 

Norway 8   ■ 

Paraguay .. 
Peru .. 
Polynesia 
Portugal  . . 

Qaeensland  .. 

Russia . . 

San  Salvador  . 

Saxony*  .. 

Soath  Australia  .. 

Spain 

Sweden 9 

Switzerland 15 

Tasmania 6 

Turkey 6 

Urugnay 3 

Venezaela 7 

Victoria 8 

West  Indies (J) 

WHrtemherg' ,.       4 


imlHionBto  GennkQy. 


D,t„db,Googlc 
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Slatmtent  of  Governmental  exchange)  diitributtd  during  the  year  1689-^. 


Ameiioui  Bpli«inei^  . . . 
Arm;  Mwlical  MnMnm 
BoUnioal  Oudeiu 

Bnruu  of  EdaOBttou  ... 


Cenmi  Bun 


n  of  the  Dlrtriot  of 
ColambU 

ComptrollsT  of  Uie  Cnrrenoy 

D«p>rtiueDt  of  Agrtoaitnro 


tof  L 


DapartniBiit  of  Btnts 

Zotomolaglul  Comminion . . 

BichuiKS  BuroMi 

nab  Commlt^on 

Geneisl  LDnd  Oaioe 

GeoloKlul  Enrver 


Bjdnigraphio  01 


Libraryof  Coognti 

Liffbt-HoDH  Board 

Marloe  Hoepilal 

Nautical  Atouuiao 

NaUonal  Aoadcmy , 

Hational  Boud  of  Healtii  .. 


NavT  Itoputment 

Nasftl  Observatory 

Office  of  Indian  AflUn 

Ordnance  Banwn.U.aArmr.. 

Smitbaonion  InaUtatkni 


Sratthaonlan    iDitltntlau    {b; 

mall) 

SmlthaonUD     InatitnUon     (to- 

tarned  to  Dooumen  t  Dlvisiaii) . 
8ltD>10ffloe 


10,  we      43. 7M 


Total eicbani[e» 82,572 

Of  the  82,572  parcels  received  hy  tbe  Excbaoge  Bnreao,  S9,356  were  for  foreign 
and  13,21G  for  douiestic  distribution. 

While  it  in  thns  aliovn  tbat  more  work  baa  been  done  aiid  with  leas  force  tban  la 
tbe  preceding  yeara,  I  atronglj  recommend  tbat  a  aligbt  increase  tn  tbe  ofBce  force 
be  made  in  order  tbat  it  may  be  poaaible  to  handle  more  rapidly  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increaBing  amount  of  excliauKe  material.  An  additional  aaaiHtant  in  the  ahip- 
ping  room  will,  I  am  confident,  prevent  any  reasonable  complaints  of  delays  in  the 
office  proper.  Delays  that  occur  by  reaaon  of  slow  ocean  transportation  vrill  be  ob- 
viated when  sufficient  appropriation  is  made  to  pay  for  freight ;  the  delays  that  occnr 
in  the  foreign  exchange  bureaus  or  agents,  except  those  in  the  pay  of  tbe  Smitheouian 
Institntion,  lie  of  course  beyond  the  control  of  tbe  Institution. 

The  foreign  agents  of  the  Inatitntion,  Dr.  Felix  Flilgei,  Leipzig,  and  Hessre.  Will- 
iam Wesley  &  Son,  Loudon,  have  given  the  same  csrefal  attention  to  tbe  interests  of 
the  Institution  as  in  forraer  years  and  are  entitled,  as  well  as  the  immediate  employes 
of  tbe  Bureau,  to  my  warmest  thanks.  Grateful  ackuowledgmeuts  are  also  due  to 
the  following  tiaospoTlation  companies  and  firms  for  their  continued  liberality  iu 
grauting  f^^ee  Areight  or  otherwise  assisting  in  the  transmission  of  exchange  parcels 
and  boxes,  white  to  others  we  are  indebted  for  reduced  rates  in  consideration  of  tbe 
diainterest^d  services  of  the  InstitutioD  in  tbe  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 
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Altaa  Steamship  Compouy  (A.  Scbnmacber  &  Cu.,  agents^  Baltimore. 

d'Alm'eirim,  Baton,  Royal  PortuKDose  coiiaal-general,  Neir  York. 

Aiuerican  Board  of  Commisaionera  for  Foreign  Mission-',  Boston. 

American  ColonizatioD  Society,  WastiiDgton,  District  of  Columbia. 

Aucbor  Steamabip  Line  (Henderson  &,  Bro.,  agents),  New  York. 

Atlaa  Steamship  Company  (Pim,  Forwood  &  Co.),  New  York. 

Bailey,  H.  B.,  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Barber  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Biihy,  Thomas  E..  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Borlaiid,  B.  R.,  New  York. 

Bcrs,  C,  consnl-general  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  New  York. 

Botasai,  D.  W.,  coDsul-seneral  for  Greece,  New  York. 

Boulton,  Bliss  &.  DalletF,  New  York. 

CalderoD,  Climaco,  conani-j^eneral  for  Colombia,  New  York. 

Caldo,  A.  G.,  consul-general  for  Argentine  Republic,  New  York. 

Cameron,  R.  W.  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Baltazzi,  X,  consul-general  for  Turkey,  New  York. 

Corap^nie,  GSiiSrale  Transattantique  (A.  Forget,  agent).  New  York. 

Cnnard  Royal  Mail  Steam-sbip  Company  (Vernon  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  agent),  New 

York. 
Donuison,  Tbomaa,  New  York. 

E.spriella,  Jueto  R.  de  la,  consiil'gnneral  for  Chili,  New  York. 
Florio  Rnbattino  Line— Navigaaione  Generale  Italiano  (Phelps  Bros.  &  Co.), 

New  Yoit. 
Grace,  W.  E,,  &.  Co.,  New  York. 

Hamburg  American  Packet  Company  (R.  J.  Cortia,  manager),  New  York. 
Hansel,  Bnickmann  Sl  Lorbacber,  New  York. 

Inman  Steam-abip  Company  (Henderson  &  Bro.,  agents),  New  York. 
Mantez,  Jos^,  consul-general  for  Uruguay,  New  York. 
HerchanC,  8.  L.  Co.,  New  York. 
MnHoz  y  Espriella,  New  York. 
Murray,  Ferris  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Navarro,  J.  N.,  couBul-generai  for  Mexico,  New  York, 
Netherlands  American  Steam  Navigation  Company  (W.  H.  Vanden  Toom,  agent) 

Now  York, 
New  York  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam-ship  Company,  New  York. 
New  York  and  Mexico  Steam-ship  Company,  New  York. 
North  Gernian  Llojrd  (agents :  Oelricha  &  Co.,  New  York ;  A.  Schamacbar  &  Co., 

Baltimore). 
Obarrlo,  Melchor,  consuI-gRneral  for  Bolivia,  New  York. 
PaciSo  Mall  Steam-sbip  Company  (H.  J.  Bullay,  superintendent).  Now  York. 
Panama  Railroad  Company,  New  York. 
Pioneer  Line  (R.  W.  Cameron  &  Co.),  New  York. 
Perry,  Ed.,  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Pomarea,  Mariano,  consul-general  for  Salvador,  New  York, 
Red  Star  Line  (Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  agents.  New  Vork  and  PbLladelpbia}. 
Royal  Danish  consul,  New  York. 
Royal  Spanish  consul.  New  York. 

Rniz,  Domingo  L.,  consnl-geueral  for  EcnadoT,  New  York. 
Stewart,  Alexander,  consnl-general  for  Paiaguay,  Washington,  District  of  Colnni' 

Toriello,  Enrique,  consul-general  for  Guatemala,  New  York. 

Vatable,  H.  A.,  A.  Co.,  New  York. 

White  Cross  Line  of  Antwerp  (Funcb,  Edye  &  Co.),  New  York. 

Wilson  &  Aimus,  New  York.  ^--  i 
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Upon  Janufttf  1, 1890,  a  nen  eyetem  of  recording  the  correapondenoe  -wod  adopted, 
having  beeu  gnbrnitted  to  a  prelimiaary  trial  of  aeveral  moDtlis  to  teat  its  applicability 
to  the  special  wants  of  the  office.  Every  letter  or  invoice  received  is  asuigned  a  car- 
reut  number,  and  ia  entered  at  ouce  in  n  book  for  the  pnrpoae,  a  card  index  faoili- 
tatiog  reference  to  the^lettera  filed  ohronologically.  All  oiit-goiag  letters  are  entered 
in  a  ainiilar  book. 

The  collection  of  acientlfio  and  other  directories,  Government  year-booka,  and  lists 
of  membera  of  learned  eocioties,  has  received  a  number  of  valuable  additiona,  and  it 
ia  hoped  that  with  increased  foods  at  ouniniand  and  a  dimiuution  of  more  pressing 
needs  this  collection  will  be  made  an  important  feature  of  the  Exchange  Bureau. 

Perhaps  the  most  aerviceable  information  to  those  having  occasion  to  make  use 
of  tbe  service  is  that  contained  in  Exhibit  A,  appended,  showing  the  number  of 
shipments  each  month  to  tbe  various  countries  with  which  we  are  Ln  correspondence. 
Very  reapeotfnlly  yonrs, 

WlLUAM  C.  WlNLOCK, 

Curator  of  Exchanget. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Lanoley, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Jnslilulton. 


Exhibit  A. 

Urantmiesion  of  txchange$  to  foreign  ci 


Sate  of  tiuismiBtiOD.et 


Anatrla-Hiui^rf 
Belgintn 

BollvU 

Brlliab  Colanlei. 

CbUi 

CobU 
Cuba 
Denm 
Dotal 

Eut  Inilia 

EonadoT 

Egypt 

TrBDce  uid  Colonka. 

Oermui; 

UtmI BritalD,  eto  ... 

HayU 
lUlf. 


Eeplember  13, 18W ;  Jannary  2,  Fabmary  15,  Jnne  2S,  18W. 

Inslnded  in  tianiiUieelDD  to  Garmuiy. 

AngnM  29,  IfoTeiiiber  33,  2S,  IdcIS ;  February  IS.  March  S,  llay  T,  Jane 

3,  IB,  ]««0. 
FebrosrylT,  169ff. 

Iiiduded  Id  iraDamlnalaD  forEnKUnd. 
Ceuember  30, 1889|  February  21.  May  10,  ISSO. 
September  13, 18S9i  Jnnnar;  2,1'obriuTy  11,  June  Z3,  ISUO. 
Febraary  17,  Jane  23, 1890. 
Febriury  H  June  23,  ISSO. 
October  IB,  ]g«B;  Februnry  20,  June  33,18*0. 

September  11, I4oTeiiiber2S,  1689;  February  20,  April  Zt,JaDeie,  IBM. 
Febmary  IT,  ISSO. 

Febntar;  31,  June  21,  ISOO.    Also  included  In  tiauBmisBiaae  to  England. 
February  IT,  June  28, 1890. 
Febmray  21,  June  21. 1890 . 
July  6,  August  12,  September  1,  October  22,  KoTeml)ei  li,  23,  December  . 

T,  UaO ;  January  6, 27,  February  4.  II,  12,  Uarah  i.  21,20,  May  1,  JuneO, 

19, 21, 1890. 
July  3,  20.  S5,  Angnat  11,  September  3.  October  12,  November  T,  11.  23, 

De«ember13,18B0i  Jannary  4, 27,  February  3, 12,  Marcb  0, 23. 29.  April 

20,  Msy  IB,  20,  June  G,  1»,  1890. 
July  10,  Aognst  8,  September  11,  October  IS,  Horembor  8,  IB,  23,  Decem- 
ber 7,  SS,  1880 ;  January  2,  28,  February  7, 11, 13.  20^  21,  March  8,23, 

April  2, 30,  May  G,  13,  June  4, 14, 24, 3D.  1800. 
February  20.  June  IS.  1800. 
Febnuuy  11,  June  23.  IBBO. 
Februaty  20,  June  23,  1890. 
July  15,  Augnat  SO,  October  28,  November  IG.  23,  December  2T,  U8(; 

January  21,  February  11, 20,  Manh  «,  31,  April  G,  June  8, 30, 1890. 
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Trantmiuion  of  exehangei  (o  foreign  covRinea— Continued. 


LlljBri» 

Haifoo 

Now  South 'WalBS 

Nethetlandt  •nd  colooiea. 

Sow  Zealand 

Nleangaa 

Ptngaty 

Polynesi. 

Portngid 

QneonBlaad 

EonniMila 

Bervl* 

Stn  Salvador 

Sooth  AiutnJla 

Spain 

TeuetoelB 

Victoria 


FebriL 


«rSa,ia89;  ?el)raaryZl,MaylO,33,jT 


September  M,  ISSS;  Febrnary  IG,  Maroh  20,  1890.     The  a 
Hexloan  eiehaugea  are  seat  by  Tejrifltered  mail. 

September  27,  December  23, 1S8S ;  February  21.  May  13.  Juu 

September  12.  November  IS,  23, 18S>{  JanuiTySl,  Febraaty 
6,  June  3.  IE,  18M. 

December  23, 1S»»-,  February  24,  May  13.  Jnne  21,  ISM. 

February  11,  June  23, 1890. 

Ootober  35.  November  SB,  ISSb ;  April  24.  Jane  IS,  ISVO. 

February  IT,  1890. 

February  IT,  June  23,1BM. 

February  24,  June  21, 1890. 

December  31, 18S9i  Fabruer] 

N'oveml>er  IB.  December  23, 1 

Included  lu  OerniBD  j. 

July  11,  2!:,  September  SO,  H'orember  IE,  23,  December  30, : 
ary  10, 13,  Mai  cb  8, 31,  April  T,  May  11.  June  0, 20. 18MI. 


21, 1890. 
«Bi  Fehni- 


idinl 


Februi 


!  17, 1«KI. 


December  36,186);  February  24,  May  18,  June  21, 1890. 
December  31, 1889 ;  February  24,  May  24,  June  IB,  1890. 
September  12, 1889,  January  3,  April  3.  May  31,  June  Ml,  1890. 
Julyl2,  29.  September  10,  November  23,  Deoember  27,1889;  ! 

14.  24.  Uarob  6,  May  14,  Junefl,  20, 1890. 
Felicnery  21,June21,ia90. . 
Febtoary  24,Jnn6l0, 1890. 
Febrnflrj  17,  June  23, 1890. 
Saptenibec  13, 1889 ;  February  IT,  Jua623, 1800. 
Seplember  27, 18S9 ;  February  21,  May  13,  Juno  21, 1890. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  abipiuente  of  United  States  Congressional  publications 
wen  made  on  September?,  November  30,  1889;  Haroh  17,  jQae38,  IHH),  to  tbe  gov- 
eraments  of  tbe  follow iag-named  oonntrlea: 


EoKlaud. 

Prnesia. 

Inoaia. 

Baden. 

Hayti. 

Bavaria. 

South  Australia. 

Bnenoa  Ajres. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Canada  (Ottavra). 

Mexico. 

Switzerland. 

Canada  (Toronto). 

Netherlands. 

Tasmania. 

New  Sooth  Wales. 

Turkey. 

Colombia. 

Denmark. 

Victoria. 

Wnitemberg. 

Ommauy. 

Portugal. 

D,t„db,Google 


Appemdix  in. 


On  Jane  15, 1890,  tbe  aniaialB  exhibited  for  some  years  past  at  the  National  Mnsean, 
and  forming  tbe  nucleus  nf  a  collection  for  the  Natioaal  Zoological  Park,  nere  turned 
OTBT  to  the  acting  mao^ST  of  tbe  park. 

Tbey  are  shown  in  detail  ia  tbe  fullowiag  list : 


Oposram  (JHdt^yi  vfrftniana.  Ken) . . 

Peccary  ilHcatsUi  rnJafn,L.; 

UalBCeer  {Oariacvi  mocrolit,  Snj) 

Calamblan  Blackuiled  Dear  iOarlaeui 

columbiantti.  Bich.) 

TlrgiulB    D«er   (Oariaaa   virgtnianut, 

Bodd.) 

American  Elk  or  Wapiti  iOervui  eana- 

dtniii,  EnL) 

American    Blum    (Biran    anurieanut, 

Gmel.) 

Bocky  Manntntu  Sbeep  (Ovii  mentana. 

Car.} 

Angont  Goat  (Oapra  Mrcat  nnporcniu) . 

Fniria  Dag  ( Oynomni  iHdonnantu,  Ord. ) 
Striped  Gopher  iSpemwphUuM  tredtcimli- 

Motau.  Milahlll) 

Bed  Sqniirel  {Seiar'a  Audionltu,  Fall 
Gray  Sqnlrrel  iSeivnu  canHmntU  ca 

liitanit,  Gmel.) 

FlyioK  Squirrel  {Sciuropltrtu  whieiSa 

■oJuccUa,  PalUs.) 

Canada  PorcuplDe  {EreOazo 

doTHtiua,  Ih)..,. 

GniDeaPlg(a>maiiiKniil... 
Black  Bear  (F7rfU(  amtritanH 

Silirertlp  Grizzly  Bear  ( Vrtta  horr^mt, 

Ord.) 

Baccoou  {Frotyon  lalor,  L ) 

Ferret  {Putariia  fun,  L.). 

Gray  Foi  |  VrBcgon  rti 

SiriftFoi(ru!punti 

B«d  Foi  ( Fulpcj/ulvu 

Fauther  {FtlU  eoncola 

Whlte-thnAted  Capnchln  Henkey  (Ccftui 

kgpolaieitt.  Hnmboldt). ., 
Brown  Capnehin  Monkey  (Osbiu/aeiuUiu) 
OriTeCUaDkey(Cbr«}>i(A«tuaiat(WCAui> 
Hacaqne  Uonkey  (Uocoetu  cynomolgat) . 


Golden  Engle  iAqxtOaekryiaitn*,!.).... 
White-headed  BorIo  (HoliiKfut  fclieo. 

B«d-BhDu1dBreiI  HaKk  {B'oUo  liTKolu*. 

Gmel.) 

Spariow  Hawk  {Faieo  tpaneri'a;  L.)--- 
Great  Horned  Owl  {Btibo  t><nriniiinui, 

Gmel.) 

Barn  Owl  {Strix  pralmiiiHa.  Bonap.) 

Barred  OrI  (fivrniumtufrulonim,  FoTst.). 
aad  bine  Hacaw(AraeAZi>rf>pUra).. 
Red  and  bine  and  yellow  Uacaw  (An) 

Yellow  and  blue  M»caw{Araaron(Hn«i) 
Sulphurcreated  Cockatoo  (Ctoaa fun  pot- 
Clarke 'a  Nat-tracker  (Kcicor™*  mi 

bianut.  Wtla.)  

Longon^eted  Jhj    {CyanodUa  MliUeri 

maefoiopAa,  Baird) 

CarulliiaParoqnet(  OmunuearBlineut 

L) 

oDdao  Chickens  (daUiulHinHna).... 
■  Frlzilcd  Chickena  {HoJI«»  ^onWnl)... 
ize  Torkeya  (ifnlioprij  gaOopaeo.  L.) 
teTnrkeya  {Melxagrimgaiiapavii,  L.). 
CanadaGoose  (firantacnTUidcnni,!..)   - 
Night  Heron    {liyctieoTax    nyetieorax 

nairitir,  Bodd.) 

Turtle  Sove  {ZeaaiduTamaaoiira,  L.).. 

Blaok  Snake  (BomonfDneon»(ri((or,L.)- 
Ho  jnosed  Adder(  J*(iHV)dr>Bp(o(srftHi: 

.  Elephant  Tortoiae  (Ti^udo  Otyliimtepai) 
Galapagoe  Tortoise  <r<Eitudanipri(a)... 
AUigator    lAOigaKir    imiitUtippitnH$. 

Dandin) , 

Ball-troft  (fiano  eaU^iana.  Shaw) 

i  Water  Turtlea 


Map  showing  tms  Location  of  tmi  National  Zoolooical  Park. 
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It  hM  hitlierto  been  impossible  to  give  eaitable  hoaBiog  to  tbeee  animals,  most  of 
which  are  gifts  tr>  the  GovemmeDt,  and  mauy  of  the'm  are  bept  in  a,  long,  low  shed, 
imperfectly  lighted  and  heated,  wherein  animate  acoastomed  to  the  moat  diverao  clj- 
mateiB  are  of  uece«aity  iudiscrimiautely  placed,  the  common  Virginia  opoMnra  receiv- 
ing the  same  heat  and  treatment  that  serves  for  the  parrots  and  cockatoos.  lu  an 
annex  to  this  shed  the  monkeys  are  placed,  and  it  baa  1>eeD  possible  to  give  tbem 
somewhat  more  suitable  protection.  The  larger  animals  are  cou fined  either  iu  sep- 
arate out-door  cages  or  In  shelter-barns  and  pens,  bnt  tbeoe  constructions  are  un- 
suitable and  inaofllcieat  oven  for  the  small  nniuber  of  such  animals  kept.  Happily, 
this  condition  is  not  a  permanent  one,  as  Congress  has  provided  for  tbe  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  collection  in  the  National  Zoologiual  Park. 

No  zoological  collection  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  site  so  satisfactory.  It  is  ample 
in  extent,  being  abont  four  times  larger  than  any  zoological  garden  in  this  coaotry 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  size  of  most  of  the  gardens  of  Europe.  It  is  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city,  being  but  little  over  one-half  mile  from  its  limits  (see 
map  No.  1)  easily  accessible  by  excellent  roads;  yet  it  has  all  the  qaiet  and  seclusiuo 
of  a  remote  couutry  diati'ict.  Within  its  bounds  every  variety  of  slope  exposure  ia 
found,  from  tbe  uortb  sides  of  hilla  covered  with  dense  growth,  suitable  for  animals 
requiring  coolness  and  shade,  to  the  sunny  so nthera  aspeota  for  tropical  and  suh- 
tropioal  species.  Tbe  natural  variety  of  surface  is  also  great.  Bocks  form  natnral 
cliffs  where  wild  sheep  and  goats  can  Jump  and  climb  ;  densely  wooded  portions  form 
an  excellent  cover  for  ahy  animals,  and  a  large  open  field  along  the  creek  affords  an 
opportunity  for  excellent  grazing  groanda.  Id  the  creek  itself  aquatic  animals  and 
birds  may  be  suitably  reared. 

That  tbe  pictureaqueneaa  ot  the  region  is  notable  is  sbown  by  the  names  given  to 
different  ports  of  it  in  the  grants  and  early  deeds  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
it  is  found  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  park  waa  known  as  "Pretty  Prospect," 
also  OS  "The  Rock  of  Bunbartou,"  while  other  parts  ore  from  the  tracts  of  "Mount 
Pleasant"  and  "  Pleasant  Plalng."  The  actual  owners  from  whom  the  site  was  im- 
mediately derived  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  No.  3.  A  portion  of  it 
waa  once  owned  by  John  Qniuoy  Adams,  who  built  upon  the  creek  the  '*  Columbia 
Mill,"  for  many  years  poet  known  as  "Adams's  Mill."  Fragmentary  ruins  of  some 
ot  the  mill  buildings  still  remain. 

Tbe  only  habitable  building  found  within  the  limits  defining  tbe  park  waa  that 
known  OS  tbe  "Holt  House."  This  mansion  is  one  of  tbefew  remaining  in  the  District 
dating  baek  to  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  having  bean  built  in  1805. 
Thongh  in  a,  very  dilapidated  condition,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  repair  it,  pre- 
serving as  far  as  possible  its  characteristic  features,  and  it  will  be  used  for  the  ofiSces 
of  tbe  Park. 

The  original  forest  covering  this  land  waa  doabtless  mainly  oaks,  hickories,  and 
tulip  trees.  Aportion  of  this  was  cleared  away,  and  the  landwas  probably  cultivated 
for  many  years.  Being  then  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  there  sprang  up  upon  it  a  thick 
second  growth  of  scrub  pines  and  cedars.  A  large  variety  of  trees  of  natural  growth 
is  found.    A  list  of  those  already  noted  that  may  be  classed  as  indigenous  follows : 


PopQ!«rad». 

SvlenUfio  DUne. 

TnU   tree 

n«*pii«i,Al(. 

Sctpmdo  actnida.  Moench. 

^ 

Common  lociut 

)fei1hn<)nr,ri»lMlr»> 

,^               1 
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WildbUctiherty... 

'Wltch-husl 

FlowerlDg  dof^'ood- 
Black  gum... 


BUokbenr.. 


"Wliite  heart  hiokor;  .. 

Pl^nnC  hickory 

Smmp  hickory 

BUokwBlnnt 

Bnttemnt 

Hirer  or  red  biroh 

Hornbeam  or  wmlor  bee 

Hop  hornbeun 

'White  okk.... 


Cheelnncoak.. 


Filohptne 

Jeney  or  KCab  pine. . . 

Yellow  pine 

White  pine 


ScleotiBc  nan^o. 

Pmnut  teroUna,  £brh.. 
ITonuHReKi  Virginiana,  L 
C'omut  FlorUta,  L. 
Syna  lylvatica,  Hareb. 
Diotpyrot  Yirgmimu^  L- 
Fraaiwa  pubaeetu.  Lam. 
Bauafrtt  oficiraie,  Vea. 
Vtmatfulta.  Michi. 
mvmt  Amiritatta,  L. 
CeUit  ocMetilalii.  L, 
llimurvbra,  L. 
PIofuntM  ovcidenMii,  L. 


Oarya  pordna,  Nntt. 

Oarya  tmara,  Batt. 

Jugtans  nigra,  L. 

Juglana  dnena,  L. 

Bttula  nip™,  L. 

Oarpinju  Oitrotiniana,  Wtit. 

Ottrya  Virginica,  'Wflld. 

duennu  alba.  L. 

Quercuf  lUOata,  Wang. 

Quercut  prinm^  L. 

Qutreut  ntbra,  L. 

<iutTau  eoeeinta.  Wang. 

Qatnut  ttci^mttt,  Wang,  Tar.  Mnclorlo,  Gray. 

Qu«rcuj  pttiiutria,  Dn  Eoi. 

QuercuMjaleaUi,  Ulclix. 

i^utteat  nigra,  L. 

Oattan«a  laHtia.  Util,  tu.  Jnuricana,  Gray. 

f%tgu«/erru0f»a,  AiL 

Snliz  ni^ro,  Uarshall. 

Juntfvnu  Virginiana,  L. 

Pinui  rifido.  Miller. 

Pfnui  inopi,  Alt. 

P(»IM  miUt,  Miohx. 

Finuf  ttrobia.  L. 


OBMITflOLOOY   OF  TUB   ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

This  region  baa  long  beeii  knowD  to  be,  because  of  Its  Becluaion  and  natural  ad- 
vantages, one  of  Ibe  favorite  uestiDjc  grouDds  for  the  birds  that  visit  the  District  of 
Colambia.  At  ni;  reqaest  Mr.  H.  W.  Kenghaw,  a  well-kDonn  anthorlty  in  orni- 
tbotogy,  bas  made  tbe  special  report  wbicb  followB: 

"For  many  reasons  tbe  situation  of  tbe  ail«  of  tbe  National  ZooIoKioal  Park  iseeen 
to  be  a  wise  one,  and  from  no  point  of  view  do  its  advantages  appear  greater  tbanaft 
a  bannt  of  out  native  birds.  A  section  wbicb  baa  long  been  known  to  be  tbe  obosen 
borne  of  birds  and  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  wonid  eeem  to  be  a  pecaliorly  fitting 
abode  for  tbem  in  a  atate  of  captivity.  It  is  certain  tbat  neitbei  witbin  tbe  Diatriot 
nor  in  tbe  region  immediately  abont  it  is  tbers  a  spot  whiob  is  resorted  to  by  such 
numbers  of  birds,  nor  one  wbere  tbe  rarer  luigratoiy  species  can  so  certainly  befonnd. 
The  park  region  bas  long  been  familial'  to  every  bird  collector  wbo  bas  ever  mode 
Washington  bis  headquarters,  aud  probably  no  area  of  eqnal  size  baa  fiunisbedM 
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maoj  Hpeciineus  to  tbe  collection  of  the  Nfttional  MoBeam  and  of  private  collectoia 

"  To  appreciate  its  advaotages  aa  a  baant  in  which  to  etady  the  habila  of  onr 
birds  oue  muet  visit  it  iu  earl;  moroiDg  aboat  the  middle  of  May.  At  this  time 
tbousanda  of  birds  are  eagerly  winging  their  way  to  their  northern  homeS)  and  the 
little  groves  of  pines  and  the  outlying  dec  id  no  us  thickets  are  filled  with  hnndreda  of 
warblers,  flycatchers,  and  sparrows.  Among  othera  one  may  be  pretty  sure  to  find, . 
aiuid  throngs  of  commoner  species,  numbers  of  Bay-bieanted  and  Blackburnian 
Warblers.  Should  the  visitor  carefully  scan  the  low  tbickeis  a  Mourning  or  Con- 
necticut Warbler,  rwe  birds  indeed  in  this  latitude,  may,  perchance,  reward  his 
search. 

"The  Worm-eating  and  Keutucky  Warblers  are  always  present  about  that  dale, 
tboagh  in  small  numbers.  So,  too,  are  the  Yellow-bellied  and  Least  Flycatchers ;  while 
theTraills  Flycatcher  is  an  occasional  visitant.  There  is  a  thicket  on  tbe  west  bank 
of  the  creek  which  Lincoln's  Flnob,  long  unnoticed  in  the  district,  visits  each  spring, 
and  I  have  seen  seven  or  eight  of  a  morning.  The  Scarlet  Tanager,  whose  bright 
colors  arrest  the  eye  of  even  tbe  most  careless,  finds  here  a  favorite  resort,  and  the 
Rose-breasted  Orosbeak,  always  apriiie  to  the  collector,  is  a  regular  and  common  vis- 
itor to  the  tall  oaks  that  cover  the  eastern  slopes.  Tbe  northeast  comer  of  the  park 
is  tbe  only  spot  known  to  niD  where  the  song  of  the  Summer  Tanager  may  be  heard 
with  anything  like  certaiuty,  for  it  is  one  of  our  rarest  sninmer  visitors.  Not  so  the 
Olive-backed  Thrushes.  Several  of  tbe  five  species  are  common  elsewhere,  but  no- 
where do  they  all  occur  so  abundantly  as  here,  eveu  the  Gray-obeeked  being  numer- 
ous. Tbe  above  are  but  a  few  of  many  species  that  throng  the  tree-tops  and  brnsh- 
piles  at  this  time  of  year. 

"To  explain  juat  why  this  spot  of  oil  others  in  the  District  ehoald  be  the  favorite 
resort  for  onr  birds  would  he  difBcuIt.  Kock  Creek  is  elsewhere  as  well  wooded  as  it 
is  here.  Elsewhere  its  banks  Airoish  far  more  picturesque  places,  and  if  we  can 
snppoee  that  birds  are  Inflaeuced  in  their  choice  of  a  resort  by  the  testhetic  sense, 
why  are  not  such  places  equally  favored  with  their  presence! 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  answer  is  to  bo  found  in  the  somewhat  prosaic 
reason  that  tbe  gentle  slopes  of  the  creek  at  this  point  invite  the  early  sunshine,  and 
Qiat  tbe  succession  of  woods,  thickets,  and  opeli  spots  favor  the  pi'esencc  of  insects 
and  seed-produciug  plants.  Iu  other  words,  that  here  the  birds  find  the  exact  kind 
of  shelter  tbey  requite  and  food  in  abundance. 

"A  list  of  the  birds  that  are  known  to  have  nested  within  the  limits  of  the  park, 
small  though  this  area  is,  would  include  almost  all  the  land  birds  credited  to  the 
District.  A  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  tbe  District  was  prepared  by  Doctors  Cones 
and  Prentiss  several  years  since  (18S3),  and  published  by  tbe  National  Museum  nnder 
the  title  of  '  Avi fauna-Col ujubi ana.' 

"  As,  however,  having  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Park,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
birds  ivhich  ate  known  to  have  nested  within  the  Park  area  within  recent  years. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  refuse  to  recognize  as  valid  the  exclusive 
title  of  possession  conferred  by  Congress,  and  will  continue  to  occupy  their  old 
homes  as  theirs  by  squatters'  rights.  Others  doubtless,  let  us  hope  a  small  minority, 
will  prefer  to  yield  their  ancient  titles  and  move  to  more  secluded  spots  in  the  ad- 
joinio);  tettitory. 

"  But  ninety-one  species  of  land  birds  ate  known  to  breed  within  the  limits  of  the 
District,  and  tbe  following  list  shows  that  of  this  onmber  sixty-one  species,  or 
more  than  76  per  cent.,  breed  regularly  or  occasionally  within  the  Park.  The 
Buperior  advantages  it  offers  to  bird  life  will  therefore  be  readily  appreciated." 
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Popnlarname. 

Scientiflo  name. 

PoFOlamanie. 

Soleatiflo  name. 

Wood      k     ■ 

PkilBMa  mlnw. 

CcryUaliim. 

HdaiuTpt,   erytArccepli. 

alui. 
Cdlaptit  aufoliu. 

Tyrmnm  (j/ronnu»- 

Oimtopuivirmi. 

KoIaUnu  oter. 

7.tm«BoUmto. 

^pinutlTinit 

BpiaOaKoaii: 
BpiiOla  puiiUa. 

FOMUrirMiyirnto. 

Soarlet  tanager 

Sumnier  tauager 

Rongh- winged   aval- 
low. 

Cedar  waiwing 

Red-oyedYlrw 

Warbling  Yirw 

YBUow-Cbroatedvlreo. 

Wblt«-e;ed  Tlreo 

Black  and  white  war- 
bler. 

Yellow  warbler 

Bob  Whfte 

Brood-wluged  baBk  ... 

Yellow-billed  ODckoo.  . 
BlactbUledEUcloo.... 

Xlngflaher 

YiTtagiim: 
HrflijIiwtfroM- 

Bnbj-throated    hum. 
nilDg-blrd. 

Dmdroicadiicaer. 

thmah- 

Eeninckr  varbler.... 
Haryland     yellow, 
throat. 

American  redstart.... 

Crested  flycatcber 

Wood  new 

QeoUitypit  tnthat- 
leUria  rirm*. 

HarporhittKlHU  rvfai. 

Parut  caTolinenni, 
Folioptila  catmiea. 

Acadlui  fljoatfllier  .... 

Co     bird 

Baltimore  ortole 

XuTopean  houae  epai- 

Brown  tbrsahec 

Cuolinawren 

AnierleangoldflDeh..., 

Wbite-bteaatcd   nut. 
tatoh. 

Tutl«d  tttmoaae 

Carolina  ehiokadee... 
Bine-gray  gnatcatoher 

T    'ih»"" 

American  robin 

ludlgo  bunting 

MaD7  other  creatures  likewise  find  a  natniftl  home  within  these  limits,  and  thongb 
DO  Bystemklic  colieotion  has  ;et  been  made,  there  has  be«D  obiieTved  dnring  the  aea- 
soD  in  the  Pork  or  its  imniediate  vicinity  tbe  common  woodchuck,  the  cotton-tail 
rabbit,  the  Tiiginia  opoaaain,  and  the  flying  squirrel. 

BOTANY  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

An  examination  of  tbe  flora  has  tieen  made  by  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  an  employ^  of  the 
Park  and  a  competent  botanist,  who  received  advice  and  assistance  from  Prof.  Lester 
F.  Ward  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Kuowlton.  The  list  of  plajite  is  neoesBaril;  incomplete, 
owing  to  tbe  faottbat  the  obserrBtious  did  not  commence  nntil  late  in  the  season. 
Excluding  the  trees  a  list  of  which  has  already  been  given,  the  following  were  noted: 
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Clematas  VirKinlana,  L. 

Anemonella  tbalietroidsi,  Spaob. 

AnemoDe  Virniniaiia,  L. 

Hepstioa  triloba,  Chaix. 

Hanancnlns  repena,  L. 

RanaDQiilaB  repeas,    L.,   rar.  hispidna, 

Torr.  ami  Gray. 
Aconitom  nnctnatnin,  L. 
Cimidfnga  rocemoaa,  Nntt. 
AHimina  tcHoba,  Dnnal. 
HeniBpermnm  CaDadeoee,  L. 
PodophjllDm  psHatnm,  L. 
SangaiDaria  Canadensis,  L. 
Vastnrtiain  palnstre,  D.  C. 
Nastnrtiam  Armoracio,  Fries. 
Barbarea  vnlgarisi  R.  Br. 
Arabia  Canadeoais,  L. 
Deotaria  laainiata,  Unbl. 
Draba  Tsrna,  L. 

Capeella  Bnrsa-pastorig,  Moencb. 
Lepidium  Virginicnm,  L. 
Lecbeft  minor,  Walt. 
Tiolft  cncotlata.  Ait. 
Viola  uigittata.  Ait. 
Tiola  pedata,  L.    In  bloom  October  21, 

1890. 
Tiola  pedata,  L.,  var.  bioolor,  Parsb.  In 

bloom  October  9, 1890. 
Polygala  vertioillata,  Ii. 
Bianthns  Armeria,  h. 
Baponaria  oEBoinalia,  L. 
Silene  atellata,  Ait. 
Ceraatlam  TiBeaanm,  L. 
Stellatia  media,  BmUb. 

Btellaria  pnbera,  Hicbi. 

Anyohia  diobotoma,  Uicbx. 

Portolaca  oleraeea,  L. 

ClaytonJa  Tirginioa,  L. 

Aacymm  Cmx-AndrCiB,  L. 

Bypericnm  perfbratnm,  L. 

Hypericum  macalatnm,  Walt. 

Hypericnm  mntilnm,  L. 

Hypericum  nndicanle,  Walt. 

Ualva  rotnndifolia,  L. 

Bida  spioosa,  L. 

Abntilon  Avicennas,  Gaettu. 

Linnm  Virginiannm,  L. 

Oeraninm  maonlatnm,  L. 

Oxalla  violacea,  L. 

Oxalia  comioolata,  L.,  Tar.  strieta,  Bav. 

Impatiens  pallida,  Nntt. 

Impatiens  fnlra,  Natt. 

Enonymna  Amerieaiiaa,  L. 

CelastrnH  scandena,  L. 

Ceanotbaa  American  aa,  L. 

TitU  LabroBoa,  L. 


Titis  nHtivalis,  Hiobx. 

Vitis  cordifolia,  Lam. 

Ampelopsia  qninqaefolia,  Miohs. 

Stapbylea  trifolia,  L. 

Rhus  typbina,  L. 

Rbus  glabra,  L. 

Rbns  oopaUina,  L. 

Rbna  Toxicodendron,  L. 

Baptlsia  tinctoria,  R.  Br. 

Trifolinm  arrense,  L. 

Trifoliom  pratense,  L. 

Trifoliam  repens,  L. 

TephroKia  Virginiana,  Pera. 

Stytosanthes  elatior,  Swartz. 

Deamodinm  nndifiomm,  D.  C. 

Deamodinm  panicniatnm,  D.  C. 

Leapedeza  reticulata,  Pers. 

YJcta  Carolinlana,  Walt. 

PbaaeoloB  perennia,  Walt. 

Sbropboatyles  pednncnlaria,  Ell. 

Cassia  Cham»crista,  L. 

Cassia  nictitans,  L. 

Spirtea  Amnens,  L. 

Rabaa  oooiden  talis,  L. 

Rnboa  Tilloaus,  Ait. 

Rnbns  Canadensis,  L. 

Uenm  albnm,  Omel. 

Fragaria  Virginian  a,  Dncbesne. 

Potentilla  NorTegica,L. 

Potentilla  Canadensis,  L. 

Agtimonia  Enpatoria,L. 

Agrimonia  parviflora.  Hook. 

Rosa  lacida,  Ehrb. 

Rosa  Carolina,  L. 

Saxifraga  Virgin  iensis,  Micbx. 

Hencbera  Americana,  L. 

Hydrangea  arborescens,  L, 

Pentborum  sedoidea,  L. 

Cnpliea  Tisooeisalma,  Jacq. 

Epilobiam  coloratnm,  Habl. 

Lndwigia  alteraifotia,  L. 

Lndwigia  palnstrla,  £11. 

<EQotbera  biennis,  L. 

CEnotbera  fmtioosa,  L. 

Qanra  biennis,  L, 

Circtea  Lntetiana,  L. 

Pasaiflora  lntea,  L. 

Sanicnla  Canadensis,  L. 

Cicnta  maonlata,  L. 

Cryptotcenia  Canadensis,  D.  C. 

Tbaspinm  borbinode,  Katt. 

Angelica  birButa,  Mabl. 

Danoaa  camta,  L. 

Aralla  nndloaulia,  L. 

Comna  stolooifera,  Hiobx. 

Sambnous  CMiadeiwls,  L.     Q(>o|r 
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Louicera  semperrireDS,  Ait. 

Cephalanthtu  occidentolis,  L. 

Honatoula  porpaiea,  L, 

Houstonia  ciemlea,  L. 

Hltchella  repeaa,  L. 

Diodia  teres,  Walt. 

Oaliam  Aparioe,  L. 

Oatinm  trifloram,  Uichx. 

Qalinm  piloanm,  Ait. 

Vernonia  NoveboroceDsiB,  Willd. 

ElephautopUB  Carolinian ns,  Willd. 

Enpatorinm  pnrpnrenm, 

Eapatotiam  perfoliatatn,  L. 

Enpatorinm  ageiatoides,  L. 

Eapatorium  cfflleBtinnm,  L. 

Chrysopsia  Mariana,  Nntt. 

Solidago  bicolor,  L. 

Solidago  bicolor,  L.,  var.  conoolor.  Gray. 

Bolidago  cssia,  L. 

Salidago  nlmifolia,  Hnhl 

Solidago  nemoralie,  Ait. 

Solidago  laaueolata,  L. 

Solidago  Canadensis,  L. 

Sericocarpus  oonyzoideB,  Nees, 

Aster  corymboins.  Ait. 

Aster  pateus.  Ait. 

Aster  ondalatos,  L. 

Aster  ericoides,  L. 

Aster  pauicniatns.  Lam. 

Aster  pQniceuB,  L. 

Alter  linariifoUns,  L. 

Erigeron  Canadensis,  L. 

Erigeron  bellidifotios,  Uubl. 

EtigeroD  annnns,  Peis. 

Erigeron  strigosns,  Mntal. 

Antennaria  plantagtnifolia,  Hook. 

Gnaphalinm  poly cephalain,  Hichr. 

Polymnia  Canadensis,  L. 

Silpbium  trifoliatnm,  L. 

CbTysogonnm  Virgin  iannm,  L. 

Ambrosia  triflda,  L. 

Ambrosia   triflds.  L.,  war.  iDtegrifolia, 

Ambrosia  aitemisEBfolia,  L. 
Xanthiam  Btnunarian].  L. 
Ecllpta  proonmbens,  Hiclix. 
Radbeokia  falgida,  Ait. 
Kndbeokia  laoinlata,  L. 
Helianthas  diraricatne,  L. 
Heliantbiis  dorouiooides.  Lam. 
AotiDomeris  sqnarrosa,  Nntt. 
Coreopsis  verticillata,  L. 
Btdens,  Anndosa,  L. 
Bidens  ohrysautbemoides,  Uicbx. 


Bidens  bipinnata,  L. 

Heleninm  aataDutale,  L. 

Achillea  Mlllefoliam,  L. 

Anthemis  arrensis,  L. 

ChryaaDtbemam  Leucanthemnm,  L. 

Arnica  nndicanlis,  L. 

Ereotbites  bieraci folia,  Baf. 

Arotinm  lappa,  L. 

Cnious  lancealatuB,  Hoffm. 

Onions  altissimns,  Willd,  var.  discolor. 

Gray. 
Cnicue  oltissimiis,  Willd. 
Hieracium  venosam,  L. 
Taraxacnm  oScioale,  Weber.    In  bloom 

Oct.  9,  1890. 
Chondrilla  jnnoea,  L.     Opposite   npper 

quarry. 
Lactnca  Canadensis,  L. 
Lactnoa  Canadensis,  L.,  var.  iutegrifolia, 

Torr.  &  Gray. 
Lactnca  leuoopliiea.  Gray. 
Prenanthes  serpen  tarta,  Parsh. 
Lobelia  syphilitica,  L. 
Lobelia  spicata.  Lam. 
Lobelia  inSata,  L. 
Specularia  perfoliata,  A.    D.  C. 
Gaylussacia  lesinoaa,  Torr  &  Gray. 
VaccinlLim  Tftcillaua,  BolandeT. 
Kpigiea  repens,  L. 
Ganltheria  procumbons,  L. 
LeucotboS  racemosa,  Gray. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  L. 
Rhododendron  nndiflomm,  Torr. 
Chimaphila  umbellata,  Nntt. 
Cbimaphila  macnlata,  Parsh. 
Monotropa  nniflora,  L. 
Stelionema  ciliatnm,  Baf. 
Chionanthns  Virginica,  L. 
Apocynnm  canuabinnm,  L. 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  L. 
Sabbatia  angnlaris,  Pursh, 
Phlox  maculata,  L. 
Polemoninm  reptaos.  L. 
Ellisla  Nyctelea,  L. 
C^noglossum  Virgtoicnm,  L. 
Ecbinospermnm  Virginionm,  Lehm. 
Echlnm  vulgare,  L. 
Ipomsa  hederacea,  Jacq. 
Ipomcea  purpnrea,  Lam. 
Ipomea  lacanoea,  L. 
Convolvnlns  spithamtens,  L. 
golannm  nigrnm,  L. 
Solannm  Caroliuonse,  L. 
Physalis  pabescens,  L. 
Datnra  stTamnoiam,  L. 
Datura  tatnla,  L.        ^ ^   CoOqIc 
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Terbaaonm  Thapsns,  L. 

yerbasonm  Blattaria,  L. 

Lintuia  valgaris,  Hill. 

ScropIiulariA  nodoaa,  !>.,  var.  Haryland- 

ina,  Gray. 
Chelooe  glabra,  L. 
MimulaB  riogeus,  L. 
IlyHanthes  riparia,  Raf. 
Veronica  ofSoJoalU,  L. 
Oeraidia  pedlcularia,  L. 
Qerardia  fluva,  L. 
Geiardia  tenuifolia,  Yabl. 
Pedioalaiis  CanadeDais,  L. 
Epipbegns  Virginiana,  Bart. 
Tecoma  ladicanB,  Jobs. 
Buellia  ciliosa,  Purnh. 
Dianthera  Americana,  L. 
Phryma  Iieptoetachya,  L. 
VerbBDa  urticEefolla,  L. 
Trichoatema  diobotomnni,  L. 
CoIliDBODia  CaDadensis,  L. 
Meotba  CanadensiB,  L. 
Lycopas  YirginiciiB,  L. 
LycopnB  sinnatus.  Ell. 
Canila  Hariaiia,  L. 
Pycnanthemnm  incanom,  Micbx. 
Calamtotha  Nepeta,  Liak, 
Calaniintba  Clinopodiam,  Beath. 
Hedeoma  pulegioides,  Pera. 
Salvia  lycata,  L. 
MoDarda  fistuloaa,  L. 
Lopbanthus  nepetoides,  Benth. 
Nepeta  Gleohoma,  Uenth. 
Scutellaria  lateriflora,  L. 
Scutellaria  aeirala,  Andrews. 
Scatellaria  piloaa,  Micbx. 
Brnnella  TuIgaJiB,  L. 
Lamiam  amplezicaule,  I>, 
Plantago  major,  L. 
Plantago  Ragelii,  Decane. 
Plantago  lanoeolata,  L. 
AmarautuB  paaicalatns. 
Amarantue  retroflexna,  L. 
AmarantnBBpinoBDs,  L. 
CbeDopodiDm  albnm,  L. 
Chenopodiom,  aoibroai aides,  L. 
Pbytolaoca  decandra,  L. 
Polygonora  orientate,  L. 
Polygonnm  Pent) sylvan i cum,  L. 
Polygonum  Virginiannm,  L. 
Polygonum  avicnlare,  L. 
Polygonnm  erectunij  L. 
Polygonum  Bagittatum,  L. 
Polygonnm  dnmetomm,  L.,  var.  scaudena, 

Bumex  erisptu,  L. 


Runiex  obtnaifolionn,  h. 

Rumex  Aoetosella,  L. 

Aaaram  Canadenae,  L. 

Aristolocbia  Serpentaria,  L. 

Llndera  Benzoin,  Meianer. 

Euphorbia  maculata,  L. 

Euphorbia  liypercifolia,  L, 

Euphorbia  corollata,  L. 

Acalypha  Virgiaica,  L. 

Laportca  CaoadeiiBis,  Gandioband. 

Pi  lea  piimila.  Gray. 

Bmbmeria  cylindrtca,  Willd. 

Alnus  serrulata,  Ait. 

CoryluB  Americana,  Walt. 

Salix  hnmilis,    Marahall.     Above  lower 

quarry. 
Arista  ma  triphyllam.  Torr. 
SymplocarpUB  fcetidiiB,  8aliBb. 
Ore  his  spectabilis,  L. 
Qoodyera  pubeacens,  R.  Br. 
Corallorbiza  odootorhiza,  Natt. 
Hyposys  ereota,  L. 
Dioscorea  villosa,  L. 
8milax  rotundifolia,  L. 
Smilai  glanca,  Walt. 
Poljgonatom  biflorura.  Ell. 
Sniilacina  racrmoaa,  Deaf. 
Erythronium  Ameticanum,  Smith. 
Uviitaria  perfoliate,  L. 
Medeola  Virginica,  L. 
Lazula  campestria,  DC. 
Jtinons  lennia,  Willd. 
Tradeacautia  Virginica,  L. 
CyperuB  strigoBus,  L. 
CyperuB  ovularia,  Tore. 
Rhynchospora  glomerata,  Vabl. 
Carex  platypbylla,  Carey. 
Leeraia  oryzoides,  Swiirtz. 
Fbleum  pratenae,  L. 
Cynodon  Dantylon,  Tera. 
Brachyelytrnnj,  aristatum,  Beauv. 
Eleusiue  Indie  a,  Giertu. 
Mublenbergia  Mexicana,  Triu. 
Mublenbergia  diffusa,  Scbreb. 
Oactylis  glomerata,  L. 
Poa  annua,  L. 
Poa  compreaaa,  L. 
Poa  pratenaia,  L. 
Poabrevifolia,  Mohl. 
Eragrostia  major,  Hoat. 
EragTostia  pectinacea.  Gray. 
BrouiUB  aecalinoB,  L. 
Elymua  Virgiuicna,  L. 
ElymuB  BtriatuB,  Wilhl. 
Paspalum  eetaceum,  Michx 
Panicnm aangninale,  L.     iOOqIc 
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PftsicDm  latifolinm,  L. 
Fanionm  miorocarpon,  Hahl, 
PaDicom  dichotoronrn,  L. 
'Panioam  Cras-g»lli,  L. 
Setarin  glaacn,  Beanv. 
Setaria  viridis.  Bean  v. 
EnaathnB  saooharoldM,  Hiehx. 
Andropogon  fnscatns. 
Andropogon  Virgin  icn  a,  L. 
EqniBetniii  byemale,  L. 
Polypi>dinm  Tulgare,  L. 
Ptetia  aqnilina,  L. 
Adiantnm  pedatnm,  L. 
Aapleniam  Tricbomanea  L. 
AspleDtnm  ebeneam.  Ait. 


AHpleninm  tbelypteroides,  Hiohs 
Aapleniam  Fillz-fcemina,  Bemh. 
Ptaegopteris  faexagonoptera,  Fee. 
Ajpidium  NoTaboracense,  Swartz. 
Aapidium  Filiz-maa,  Bwartz. 
Aspidinm  acTOHtioboidea,  SwartK. 
Cystoptetis  ftagilia,  Bemb. 
Onoclea  senaibili. 
Dickaonla  piloainacnla,  Walld. 
Botrycbinm   tematam,  Bnartz.Tar.  obli- 

qnnm,  Milde. 
Botiyobium   teraatnm,  Swartz,  Tar.  dia- 

BectDm,  Milde. 
BotT7cbinm  VirginiaDam,  Swartz. 
Lfcopodiom  oomplanatam,  L. 

QKOLOOT  OF  TUB  ZOOLOGICAL  FARE. 

A  epeoial  report  npon  tbe  geology  of  tbe  Paik  has  been  kindly  fumiabed  by  Ht. 
W.  J.  McOee,  geologist  t;o  the  Geological  Survey. 

"  There  is  traosmitted  herewith  a  geologically  colored  map  of  the  National  Zoology 
loal  Park. 

"Except  that  tbe  prevailing  rock  formation  is  complex  in  atiactuie  aadof  age  not 
yet  definitely  determined,  tbe  geology  of  tbe  Park  ia  esceediogly  simple.  Tbe  for- 
mations are : 

Beceot Allnvium. 

PleiBtoceoe Colombia  loam  and  gravel. 

Cretaceons  (T) Potomac  gravel. 

I  Piedmont  gneiaa. 

Archean  (T) }  Vein  quartz. 

(  Steatite. 

"  In  addition  to  theee  well  characterized  formations  there  ia  a  limited  variety  of 
residua  left  on  deoom  position  of  rock  in  place,  of  torrential  or  overplacement  depos- 
its formed  by  wash  adown  alopea,  etc 

"Thn  recent  alluvium  ia  coofiued  to  tbe  channel  and  flood  plain  of  Rock  Creek.  It 
conaiats  of  loam,  aand,  and  gravel  partly  derived  from  tbe  older  formatjona  vithin 
tlie  Park,  but  uiainiy  brongbt  in  by  Bock  Creek  from  beyond  the  limits  of  that  reser- 
vation. These  materials  are  sometimea  irregnlarly  stratified,  but  again  assorted  into 
sheets,  sand-banks,  gravel-bam,  and  more  extended  stretches  of  loam.  It  abonld  he 
observed  that  tbe  aliuvinm  area,  together  with  the  channel  meandering  tntoagh  it, 
are  ootermiDDos  with  tbe  fiood  plain  of  Bock  Creek,  and  hence  are  snbjeot  to  over- 
flow during  great  freshets. 

"  Tbe  Colnmbia  formation  is  a  deposit  of  loam,  gravel,  bowlders,  etc.,  formed  dur- 
ing  the  firat  ice  invasion  of  tbe  glaclalperiod.  Its  age  ii  therefore  early  Pleistocene. 
About  rivers  the  formation  commonly  consieta  of  two  membera,  tbe  upper  a  homoge- 
neous loain  commonly  red  or  brown  in  color,  and  tbe  lower  a  bed  of  aand,  gravel, 
eobble-atonea,  and  bowldera  commonly  atained  brown  by  ferric  oxide,  sometimes 
stratified,  and  bere  and  there  displaying  a  pecnliar  black  stain  which  in  mainly  fer- 
rnginoos,  but  baa  been  foiinii  to  contain  a  trace  of  cobalt.  Along  tbs  rivers  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  slope  the  formation  ia  aometimes  fasbioned  into  terraces;  and  some 
of  its  beat  developmenta  in  the  District  of  Colombia  (from  wiiicb  tbe  name  ia  taken ) 
areterraciform.  In  tbe  Park  the  deposit  displays  the  uaiial  division  into  a  anperior 
loam  and  an  Inferior  bed  of  coarse  materials ;  and  tbe  nsuai  topographic  form  ia  as- 
aamed  aincetbe  deposit  is  practically  confined  to  tbe  pine-clad  terrace  or  bench  north 
and  west  of  Bock  Creek,  in  the  central  part  of  tbe  reservation.  The  formation  is  in- 
deed confined  to  tbeae  terraces,  save  that  an  ill-defined  and  perhaps  scarcely  continn- 
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DOS  epnr  eitenda  iDto  the  little  Tallef  of  tbe  branch  tbttt  fonna  the  priDcipal  a£BiieDt 
of  Rock  Creek,  and  that  another  spur  (from  which  the  loam  has  been  washed,  lay- 
ing bare  the  cuarse  materials  of  the  inferior  member)  extends  Bontheaatnard  beyond 
the  terrace-Bcarp  tonard  the  opper  angle  in  the  course  of  Rock  Creek.  The  red  loam 
of  the  apper.  member  was  derived  mainly  trota  the  Piedmont,  goeiss  of  the  npper 
reoohesof  Rock  Creek;  white  the  lowermetnber  oouslstsof  sand  and  some  loam  from 
the  same  source,  well-rounded  pebbles  and  cohble-atonea  from  the  Potomao  formation, 
angnlar  or  alightly  water-worn  fragments  of  quartz  from  the  veins  of  that  material 
cntting  the  goeim  both  within  the  Park  and  beyond  its  limits,  iMwlders  of  gneiss,  etc. 

"  The  Potomac  formation  is  a  series  of  sands,  clays,  an<i  gravels  extending  &om  the 
Roanoke  to  the  Delaware,  bnt  best  developed  along  the  Potomac  Biver,  in  honor  of 
which  the  formation  was  christened.  The  age,  determined  throngh  paleo-botany  by 
Professor  Fontaine,  i a  early  Crataceons;  determined  from  vertebrate  paleontology  by 
Professor  Marsh,  is  Jnrassic;  and  as  determined  by  physical  geology  the  formation 
represents  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceona.  Along  its  westernmost:  margin  the 
fbrmatioD  is  nsnally  represented  by  outlying  patches  of  gravel  commonly  crowning 
eminences;  and  this  is  the  character  displayed  in  the  Park.  Five  small  areoa  only 
occnr  in  the  reservation:  There  is  a  remnantretaining  the  original  stmotnre  crown- 
ing the  eecond  greatest  eminence  in  the  northwestern  part;  there  are  two  small  rem- 
nants, one  certainly  displaying  the  original  stmctnre  upon  the  eminence  occupied  by 
the  Holt  mansion  in  the  eontheastern  corner  of  the  reservation ;  there  is  a  fourth 
remnant,  which  may  be  in  place,  but  is  probably  a  residuum  let  down  and  disturbed  by 
the  decay  of  the  subjacent  gueiss,  mid-length  of  the  southwestern  boundary;  and 
there  is  another  small  area,  which  is  certainly  residual  in  the  northeastern  portion. 
These  remnants  and  others  of  like  character  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Park  are  of 
especial  interest  in  that  their  cobble-stones  were  extensively  nsed  by  aboriginal  men 
for  the  mannCactnre  of  rnde  implements.  Modern  man  also  utilizes  the  cobble-stones 
extensively  for  road-making  and  other  purposes. 

"The  Piedmont  gneiss  is  a  vast  complex  of  crystalline  rocks  extending  fi^om  Ala- 
bama to  Now  Jersey.  Many  rook  varieties  are  recognized  within  the  complex;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  systematically  differentiated  throughout  any  considerable 
part  of  the  terrane.  Within  the  Park  the  prevailing  rocks  are  schists  varying  in 
composition  from  place  to  place,  and  varying  also  in  dip  and  strike.  In  genoratthe 
dip  ia  high,  sometimes  nearly  vertical,  and  the  prevailing  strike  is  northerly  and 
aoatberly.  The  gneiss  is  the  prevailing  formation  of  the  Park.  It  is  overlain  in  part 
by  alluvium  and  by  the  Columbia  formation,  as  well  as  by  the  isolated  remnants  of 
the  Potomac  formation;  and  elsewhere  it  haa  been  decomposed  to  a  considerable 
depth  BO  that  it  is  concealed  by  a  mautie  of  materials  derived  from  its  own  destruction 
eitherin  place  or  carried  down  slopes  by  gravity  and  the  wash  of  storm  waters.  This 
roantle  of  decomposed  rock  may  be  30,  50,  or  even  more  feet  in  thickness,  and  proba- 
bly averages  no  leas  than  15  or  SO  feet  over  the  entire  reservation.  So  profonnd  has 
been  this  decomposition  of  the  crystalline  rocka  that  exposures  occur  only  iu  ttie 
■teeper  blufia  where  Rook  Creek  has  corroded  rapidly  during  the  later  Neocene,  Pleis- 
tocene, and  recent  times.  The  rooks  of  the  Piedmont  belt  are  seldom  suEGciently 
firm,  longb,  and  durable  to  yield  valuable  building  stones,  ajid  within  the  Park  tboy 
give  little  promise  in  this  direction.  At  three  points  only  ia  the  promise  even  fair : 
In  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  reservation,  toward  the  northern  end  of 
the  old  qnarry  mid-length  of  the  eastern  side,  and  in  the  old  quarry  opposite  Adams's 
Mill. 

"  Within  the  Park,  as  beyond  its  limits,  the  Piedmont  gneisses  are  frequently  inter- 
woted  by  veins  of  quartz.  These  range  from  sheets  but  a  fraction  of  an  inch  thick 
to  great  masaea  many  yards  oeroaa.  8ome  of  the  more  conspicnoua  examples  have 
been  mapped.  No  law  governing  the  trend  or  iucUuatiou  of  these  veins  ia  indicated 
by  these  eipoanres,  and  no  such  law  haa  thus  far  been  formulated ;  bnt  although  the 
relation  of  the  quartz  veins  to  the  gneisses  is  not  apparent,  there  is  an  obvious  relo- 
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tioa  between  these  obdurate  rock  maases  and  the  topography,  llnaj  of  them  sppeor 
In  eminenceB  or  m  the  extremities  of  aallentB  Juttinj;;  Btreamward  ^m  the  general 
npland ;  and  even  where  they  have  not  been  observed  theii  exiBtenoe  ma;  be  Bns- 
peoted  in  all  the  more  Bbarply-cnt  salients. 

*'ThB  Piedmont  gneiss  Taries  from  place  to  place  in  mineral  oorapositton  as  well  as 
in  Btmotnre,  and  now  and  then  sheets  or  masses  of  steatite — tbe  soapstone  of  the 
aborigines  and  early  white  settlers — may  be  fonnd.  This  is  true  within  the  Park  as 
well  as  beyond  its  limits,  and  at  two  points  qoarries  have  been  opened  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  these  materials  for  Indnstrial  purposes. 

"The  topographio  conflgnration  of  the  Park  is  well  shown  npon  the  map.  The  grace- 
ftilly  carved  hills  and  steep  ravines  characteristic  of  the  conntry  abont  the  National 
Capital  here  represent  the  work  of  Book  Creek  dnring  ages  of  erosion,  and  from  hills, 
valleys,  and  ravines  tho  systematio  geologist  reads  a  record  of  erosion  upon  lines 
first  determined  b;  rock  structnre,  afterward  modified  by  the  saperposition  of  an  ex- 
tensive formation — the  Potomac — and  flnally  developed  under  the  infinence  of  these 
conditions  affected  albeit  by  the  stractare  of  the  rocks  reached  by  the  stream  in  the 
latter  stages  of  its  cntting.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  varied  conditions  represented  in 
this  complicated  history  that,  wblle  the  conflgnration  is  commonly  adjasted  to  the 
hard  qaartz  veins,  there  are  cases  in  which  qnartz  and  topography  are  manifestly 
independent  in  their  distrihntion. 

"The  Park  is  watered  as  well  as  drained  by  Bock  Creek  and  a  few  spring-bom 
streamlets.  Within  the  reservation  there  are  two  walled  springe,  two  others  that 
bave  received  some  attention,  and  a  nnmber  of  minor  seeps ;  bnt  the  yield  of  these 
Springs  is  trifling,  none  now  giving  permanent  streains  and  all  threatening  to  diminisb 
as  the  surface  is  further  deforested  or  trampled.  Wells  of  small  yield  may  doubtless 
be  found  by  excavating  in  nearly  any  part  of  the  Park;  bnt  the  Potomac  and  Colnm- 
bia  areas  are  too  small  to  afford  reservoirs )  the  dtps  of  gueiss  are  too  steep  to  give 
strong  subterranean  streams,  and  the  structure  of  the  prevailing  formation  is  too 
complex  to  permit  determination  of  such  small  subterranean  water-ways  as  may 
exist;  moreover,  wells  east  of  Rock  Creek  will  inevitably  be  contaminated  within  a 
few  years,  if  not  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  spread  of  population  over 
the  adjacent  uplands ;  and  there  is  prospective  danger  of  like  contamiuation  west  ot 
the  water-way.  Accordingly  the  Park  must  look  either  to  Roek  Creek  or  beyond  ita 
own  limits  for  permanent  water  supply." 

Unmistakable  signs  of  Indian  occupation  have  been  fonnd.  Professor  Holmes, 
the  arcb»ologist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  bowlder- 
beds  of  the  Potomac  formation,  and  fonnd  many  chipped  implements,  showing  that 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Bock  Creek  region  the  quartzite  pebbles  are  shaped  Into 
weapons  While  most  of  those  found  were  the  imperfectly  formed  and  rejected 
stones,  some  portions  of  finished  blades  were  discovered.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
an  Indian  village  once  existed  within  the  Park  limits,  near  the  soapstone  qnarry  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  creek. 

At  tbn  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  development  and  adaptation  of  this  beautifiil 
region  to  the  purposes  of  a  zoological  park  were  already  commenced  ;  competent 
professional  advice  was  procured,  and  plans  were  under  consideration  for  accommo- 
dating the  animals  now  in  the  collection  and  those  that  will  shortly  be  4dded. 
Bespectfttlly  snbmitted. 

FOANK  Bakrr, 
Acting  Managed, 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lanolkt, 

Storetary  of  StKiiktonian  I««t>twti«tt. 
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REPOHT  OF  THE  LIBEAEIAN. 

Sir  :  I  have  tbn  hoDor  respectfally  to  anbrnit  my  report  on  tbe  work  of  the  library 
during  the  year  from  July  1,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890. 

The  work  of  reoording  and  caijug  far  the  accessions  has  been  carried  on  an  dnring 
tbe  preoedinjc  year,  tbe  entry  nambers  on  tbe  accesaiau  book  mnoing  f^om  193,431, 
to  207,175. 

The  following  condensed  Btatement  shows  the  oharact«r  and  nnmber  of  these 


Pablications  received  between  July  1, 1889,  and  June  30,  1890 : 


SfflJlOT" 

QuHto  Dt 

larger. 

TOMl. 

1,5BB 
8,202 
a.  778 

8,256 
»1 

1  7M 

13,458 

' 

20,187 

Of  these  publicatioDS  8,695  (namely,  785  volumes,  6,900  parts  of  volnmes,  and  1,010 
pamphlets)  were  retained  for  use  in  the  National  Mneeum,  and  1,059  medical  disser' 
tatione  were  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Surgeon -General,  U.  8.  Army.  The  re 
mafnder  were  promptly  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  Monday  following 
their  leoeipl. 

Among  tbe  moat  important  additions  to  tbe  list  of  aerials  during  the  year  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  publioationa ; 


Advance. 

American  AgricnltnrlBt. 
American  Apicnlturiat. 
American  Architect. 
American  Artisan. 
American  Art  Printer- 
American  Athlete. 

American  Cabinetmaker  and  TTpholateier. 
American  Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade. 
American  Chemical  Review. 
American  Caltivator. 
American  Dairyman. 
Amerioon  Druggiat. 
American  Engineer. 
American  Qarden. 

American  Journal  ofRailway  Appliances. 
American  Lithographer  and  Printer. 
American  Haobiniat. 


American  Miller. 

American  Silk  Jonmal. 

American  Teacher. 

L'Ami  de  I'Enfance. 

Annaleadel'AcadfmJed'Arch^logied'An- 

Annalea  de  I'Eitrtme  Orient  et  de  I'Af- 

Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Mn- 
aeum.  New  York. 

Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  StAte 
Forest  Commiaaion. 

^.nnnal  Report  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arte. 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Providence  Public  ' 
Library. 

Anthony 'a  Photographic  Bulletin. 

L'Anthropologle.  ^ 
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Architecture  and  Bnildinf;. 
Archives  de  Physiologic. 
Arizona  Weekly  JonruaJ-MiDeT. 
Astronomtsche  Arl>eiten  (K.  K.  Qradmea- 

snngsbnreaa,  Wiso). 
Beacon  (Photographic). 
Bibliotheoa  SaotB. 
'  Boletin  delUinisterio  delndnstria, Chile. 
Builder  and  Wood  Workec. 
Building  Budget. 
Bulletin    de    I'Acad^mie    d'Arch^ologie 

d'Anvers. 
Bulletin  du  Comity  des  Forges  de  France. 
Bnlletia  of  the  Qeographioal  Society  of 

Bucharest. 
Bulletin  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cinotn- 

BuUetindela8oci£t£Belged'£leotricieDS. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  BretoDue  de  G^- 
graphie. 

Bulletin  de  ia  Soci^t^  de  O^ographie  de 
llarseille. 

Bolletiu  de  la  Soci^t^  de  0&)graphie  de 
Tonlonse. 

Brickmnker. 

California  Architect. 

Carpet  and  Upholotery  Trade. 

Carriage  Monthly. 

Central  School  Jonrnal,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Circalars  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Kan- 
sas City. 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Colorado  School  Jonnial. 

CoDunon  School  Educatiou. 

ConnoiBsenr. 

Contributions  of  the  Old  Residents'  Bis- 
torioal  Association.  Lowell,  Mass. 

L'Economiste  Fransais. 

Edinburgh  CitonlBrs. 

Education. 

Educational  Current. 

Educational  Jonrnal,  Toronto. 

Eilncational  Monthly. 

Educational  Hecord. 

Electrical  Engineer. 

Electrical  Beview. 

Electrical  World. 

Entomological  News. 

Farmers'  Review. 

Freeman. 

Oleaniugs  in  Bee  Culture. 

Granite  Monthly. 

Hatter  and  Furrier, 

Hnsbandmau. 

Homiletic  Monthly. 

Illinois  School  Jonrnal, 
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Indiana  School  Joomal. 
In dn atrial  Review. 
Industrial  World, 
loland  Architect. 
Inland  Printer. 

IrOB  Industries  Qazette. 

Journal  da  Ciel. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine. 

Joomal  of  Education. 

Journal  de  I'lnstrnction  Pnbliqne,  Mon- 

Joumal  de  Uath^matiquM  fil^mentaires. 
JouTual  de  Hath^matiqnes  Sp^oiales. 
Journal  of  the  Tyneside  Geographical  So- 
Journal  of  the  United  States  Cavalry  As- 
sociation. 

Lutheran  Church  Review. 

Magazine  of  Art. 

Magazine  of  Christian  Literatnre. 

Mannel  G^n^ral  de  I'Instruction  Primalre. 

Mannfactnrers'  Gazette. 

Massachusetta  Ploughman. 

Matheais. 

MechauLcal  News. 

La  Medicina  Cientifica. 

Milling  World. 

Mining  and  Scientific  Frens. 

Mining  and  Scientific  Review. 

Missouri  School  Journal, 

MitttieitangeadesDentsch-Amerikaniaoh' 

en  Techniker-Verbandes. 
Mittbeiluugen    des    Deutscben   wissen- 

sohaftlichen  Yereines  in  Mexico. 
Moniteur  du  Pratloien. 
Mouvement  G&Jgraphiqne. 
Musical  Herald. 

National  Car  and  Locomotive  Builder. 
National  Educator. 
North  American  Fauna. 
North  weiitern  Miller. 
North  western  Mecbanio. 
Nouvelles  Annales  de  la  Constractlon, 
Observer. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
Orchard  and  Garden. 
Ornithologischea  Jahrbuoh. 
Palmariiis  do  l'6oole  polyteehniqne  et  de 

I'aoad^mie  Commerciale  Catbolk|ne  de 

Montreal. 
Paper  and  Press. 
Paper  Trade  Journal. 
Papers  of  the  American  AstcoDonical  So- 
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BepottB  of  tbo  NebraskA  Weather  8«rvic«. 
IteportB  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Civil  Ea- 

ginaere. 
Reports  of  the  State  Horticultorat  Society 

of  New  Jersey. 
Rerista  de  Ciencias  M^dicaa. 
Revista  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  do 

Bio  de  Janeiro. 
Roller  Mill. 

St.  Louis  and  Caoadiati  Photographer. 
St.  Louis  Miller. 
SaiDfuudet. 
School  Bulletin. 
School  Education. 
School  Joiirual. 
Selected  Papers,  Civil  Engineers'  Clab, 

Cliampaigu,  IlliuoiH. 
Semi -Tropical  Planter. 
Sunday-Scbool  Times. 

I  and  Leather  Reporter. 
Southwestern  Journal  of  Ettucation. 
Spirit  of  the  Times. 
Statistiek  Tidsktift. 
Teacher. 
Techniker. 

Texas  School  Journal. 
Textile  Colorist. 
TraoBactiouii  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 

Civil  Engineers. 
TraDsaotiona  of  the  Geographical  Society 

of  Quebec. 
Traneactions  of  the  Illiuoia  State  Horti- 
cultural Society. 
Trudy.  Vjestnik  lileratury  i  uauki. 
Typographic  Advertiser. 
Ulster  Agriculturist. 
Vjestnik  RatestvozDanija. 
WaUace'a  Monthly. 
Weatem  Architect  and  Builder. 
Western  School  Journal. 
Western  Sportsman. 
Wood  Worker. 
World's  Progress. 
Le  YaohL 

Zeitschrift  flir  Katholiaohe  Tbeologie. 
Zoe. 

Tbefollowing  universities  have  sent  complete  sets  of  all  their  academic  publications, 
inclnding  the  inaugural  diasertationa  published  hy  the  students  on  graduation: 
Basel,  Bern,  Boat),  Dorpat,  Erlangen,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  Gieaaen,  Gottitigen, 
Greifswald,  Halle-an-der-8aale,  HelKiugfors,  Jena,  Kiel,  Koniwgaherg,  Leipzig,  Mar- 
burg, Strasshurg,  Tiihingun,  UtrecUt,  WiirEburg,  and  Ziirich. 

Among  other  important  accessiona  may  be  mentioned  the  fallowing:  Aoon:plete 
■et  of  the  cataloguea  of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  a  complete  set  of  the  pablicationa 
«f  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  Asaociation;  asetof  thiitygradnatiugdisserta- 
tiooe  delivered  at  the  University  of  Upaala  during  the  rectorship  of  LiimeeuB,  pre- 


Pbarmacentical  Era. 
Photographic  Times. 
Popalar  Gardening. 
Popular  Science  Newa. 
Portage  Lake  Mining  Gazette. 
Potter;  and  Glaaawnro  Reporter. 
Public  Suhool  Journal,  Bloomingtou. 
PnbUc  School  Journal,  Mouut  Washing- 
ton, Ohio. 
Prairie  Parmer. 
Proceedings  uf  the  Car  Builders' Aasocia- 

Proceedinga  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  As- 
sociation of  Nohraaka. 

Proceedings  of  the  Etigineering  Society 
of  ft'eatern  Pennsylvania. 

Proceediogs  of  the  Louglaland  HietorJcal 
Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers. 

Professional  Papers  of  the  United  States 
Eugineering  School. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomica. 

Railroad  Engineering  Joamal. 

Railway  Age, 

Railway  News, 

Eailway  Review. 

Railway  World. 

Records  of  the  Auatralian  Museum. 

Records  of  tbe  Bible  Society,  New  York. 

Records  and  Papers  of  the  Now  Loudon 
County  Historical  Society. 

Reports  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineera. 

Beporta  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Inatitute. 

Beports  of  the  Denver  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers, 

Reporta  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New- 
foundland. 

Reports  of  the  Iowa  Society  of  Civil  En- 
Reports  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Aasociation. 

Reports  of  the  Michigan  Associaliou  of 
Civil  Engineera. 

Reports  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Aa- 
sociation, 
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Muted  hy  the  Hugre  AUmSaoa  Liiroverk  at  YesMr&s,  Sweden  ;  a  fall  set  of  the  pub- 
licatioDa  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  LoudoD ;  a  full  set  of  the  pablioatiooB  of  Coruell 

University,  compriBtug  23  volumeH  aud  35  pamphlets ;  Leodea&ldt'a  "MonoKiaph  of 
HoiDj  Sponges,"  piBseiited  h;  the  Rojal  Society;  two  more  volumes  of  the  Cftnl- 
leuger  Report,  namely  Vol.  32  of  the  Zoology  and  Vol.  2  of  the  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
ics, from  the  British  Government ;  a  large  and  important  series  of  Indian  govern- 
ment publications  from  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  London ;  a  large  and 
valuable  series  of  Fienoh  Government  publications,  from  tbe  Bureau  Froofaisdes 
Echanges  Intemattonauui ;  A.  Mobetiry's  ''Munographia  Cbrysidiilarnm  orbls  t«rra- 
rum  uniTersi,"  ttoai  tbe  Royal  Hnngariaa  Academy  at  Badapesl  in  addition  to  the 
highly  valuable  ssries  of  publications  nsually  sent  by  this  academy;  full  set«  of 
State  reports,  etc.,  from  Hew  Jersey  and  Vermont;  complete  sets  of  charts  and  othur 
publications  from  the  bydrograpbic  ofScee  of  Great  Britain  and  Rnssia;  parliament- 
ary reports  from  Germany  and  Sweden ;  a  remarhable  collection  of  photographs  from 
Mecca,  taken  in  the  Holy  City  itself,  entitled  "  Bilder  ans  Mecca,"  presented  by  the 
author,  C.  S.  Hurgronje,  Leiden,  Netherlands;  "  Brief  we  ohsel  des  Gottfried  Wilhelm 
Leibnitz,"  ftom  tbe  Royal  Public  Library,  Hanover;  a  collection  of  21  pbysical 
papers,  from  Prof.  G.  Gore,  of  Birmingham,  England;  and  tbe  following  books, 
from  the  respective  authors:  " Through  and  Throngb  tbe  Tropics;"  "Norsk,  Lapp, 
and  Finn ; "  "  Land  of  the  White  Elephant ;  "  "Around  and  About  South  America," 
by  Frank  Vincent,  jr.;  "Avifauna  Italica,"  by  Professor  Giglioli ;  "Flora  of  British 
India,"  pt.  16,  by  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker;  "Handbnch  der  Oewebelebre  der 
Menachen,"  by  Prof.  Ali>ert  Koltikcr;  "Von  der  Capstadt  ins  Land  der  Mascha- 
knlnmbe,"  by  Dr.  Eiail  Holub ;  and  ''Gypsies  of  Modern  India,"  and  "Ancient  and 
Modem  Britons,"  by  David  MaoBitcbie. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

John  Murdoch, 

Hbrarimt. 
Mr.  8,  P.  Langlbt, 

Sei^elarg  of  the  Smithsonian  Inititalion, 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

BMITUBONIAN   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  KNOWLRDGB. 

Afl  ntentioned  in  the  Ia«t  report,  a  inemoiT  on  the  "OeneaiBof  tlie  ArietJdee,"  by 
Prof.  AlpheuB  Hyatt,  had  been  accepted  for  publication  in  the  series  of  ''Coutribn- 
tiouHlo  KDOwIedge,"  and  was  in  the  bands  of  tbe  prioter.  This  work  liaabeen  com- 
pleted, and  issued  daring  tbe  year  Eis  No.  673,  in  the  SiDithsonian  list  of  pablicatioDB. 
It  forms  a  qnarto  volnme  of  365  pages  (including  intioduction,  index,  and  explana- 
tions of  plates),  and  is  illustrated  with  35  fignres  in  ibe  text,  6  folding  charts  or 
tablet,  and  14  plates,  of  which  10  are  heliographs. 

No.  691.  "The  Solar  Corona,  discussed  by  Spherical  HarmonicB,"  by  Prof.  Frank 
H.  Bigelow.  This  inemoir  is  published  in  quarto  form  in  the  same  style  as  the  Con- 
tribntions  to  Knowledge,  tboagh  not  d^gned  to  be  inclnded  in  the  volnmos  of  that 
series.      It  compriHea  22  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  4  diagrams,  and  1  phototype 

No.  692.  "Photographs  of  the  Corona,  taken  during  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sud, 
January  1,  1BS9.  Struotnre  of  the  Corona,"  by  David  P.  Todd.  This,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, althongh  in  quarto  form,  is  not  intended  for  the  Contribntion  series.  It  con- 
sists of  9  pages  of  text,  with  2  photographic  plates,  showing  9  different  views  of  the 
Solar  Corona  dnring  the  total  eclipse. 

No.  731.  Vol.  XXVI  of  the  Smithsonian  Contribntions  to  Knowledge.  This  vol- 
Ome  cotnpriaes:  Article  1,  "Researches  upon  the  venoms  of  Poisonous  Serpents,"  by 
e.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  and  Edward  T,  Reichert,  M.  D.,  published  in  1886;  articles, 
"Oenesisof  tbeArietidte,"  by  Alpbeus  Hyatt,  above  described.  This  forms  a  qnarto 
volnme  of  xi  -|-  461  pages,  illastrated  with  40  wood-uuts  and  19  plates. 

BHITHSONIAN   HISCBLLAMEOUB   COLLECTIONS. 

No.  G94.  "  Report  on  Smithsonian  EichoDges  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887,"  by 
George  H.  Boehmer.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1887.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
24  pages. 

No.  695.  "The  Advance  of  Science  in  tbe  last  Ha1f<centQry,"byThomasH.  Huxley. 
(From  tbe  Smithsonian  Report  for  1887.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  42  pages. 

No.  696.  "An  Account  of  the  Progress  in  Astronomy  in  the  year  1886,"  by  William 
C.  Winlook.    (From  tlie  Smithsonian  Report  for  18S7.)    Octavopampblet  of  89  pages. 

No.  697.  "An  Aooonnt  of  the  Progress  In  North  American  Geology  in  the  year  1880," 
by  Nelson  H.  Darton.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  luf87.)  Octavo  pamphlet 
of  41  pages. 

No.  €98.  "  Bibliography  of  North  American  Paleontology  in  the  year  1886,"  by 
Jobn  Belknap  Marcon.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  18S7.)  Octavo  pamphlet 
of  57  pages. 

No,  699.  ''An  Aoconnt  of  the  Progress  in  Vulcanology  and  Seismology  in  tbe  year 
1886,"  by  C.  G,  Rockwood,  Jr.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1887.)  OeUvo 
pamphlet  of  24  pages. 
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So.  700.  "An  Account  of  tLe  Progress  in  Geograpliy  and  Eiploration  in  tbe  year 
1SB6,"  by  Williani  Libbey,  jr.  (From  the  8m itliaoniiui  Report  for  1SS7.)  Octavo 
pttiuplilet  of  13  pages. 

No.  701.  "All  Account  of  the  Progress  in  Physios  in  the  year  1886,"  by  George  F. 
liailiei.     (From  the  SmitbsouiaD  Rupert  for  1867.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  60  pages. 

No.  702.  "Ad  Acooant  of  the  Progress  in  Chemistry  in  the  year  1886,"  by  U. 
Harrington  Boltou.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1887.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
Bl  pages. 

No.  703.  "AnAoeonnt  of  the  Piogi'eM  in  Mineralogy  in  the  year  1886,"  by  Ednard 
8.  Daua.     (From  the  Siuithsonian  Report  for  1637.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  28  pages. 

No.  704.  "Au  Account  of  tlio  Progress  in  Zoology  in  the  year  1886,"  by  Theodore 
Oill.     (From  the  SmitLsonian  Report  for  1887.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  46  pages. 

No,  705.  "An  Acconut  of  thu  Progress  in  Anthropology  in  the  year  1886,"  by  Glia 
T.  UasoQ.    (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1887.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  45  pages. 

No.  706.  "Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Authropology."  (From  tlie  Bmithson- 
lau  Report  for  1887.)  This  collection  comprises:  "An  Indiau  Mummy,"  by  James 
Liiile;  "Mound  in  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,"  by  J.  C.  MeCormiok;  "Ancient 
Mounds  and  EarthnorkB  in  Floyd  and  Ccrr'D  GoTdoCouuties,  Iowa,"  with  6  figures, 
by  Clement  L.  Webster;  "Indian  graves  in  Floyd  and  Chickasaw  Counties,  Iowa," 
vritb  1  figDte,  by  Clement  L.  Webster ;  "Ancirnt  Mounds  in  Johnson  County,  luwa," 
with  1  figure,  by  Cleme7it  L.  Webster;  "Ancient  Mounds  in  Iowa  and  WiHConsiD," 
■with  1  figure,  by  Clement  L.  Webster;  "Moundsof  the  Western  Prairies,"  by  Clement 
L.  WebBter;  "The  Ttvana,  Cheniakuui,  and  Klallain  Indians  of  Washington  Territory," 
by  Myron  Eells;  "Anchor  Stones,"  with  7  fignies,  by  B.  F.  Snyder;  "Antiquities  in 
Mexico,"  with  1  figure,  by  S.  B.  Evans;  forming  in  all  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  123 
pages,  illustrated  with  17  figures. 

No.  707.  "Biographical  Memoir  of  Arnold  Gnyot,"  by  James  D.  Dana.  (From  the 
:  Smithsonian  Bepoi't  for  1887.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  30  pages. 

No.  708.  "A  Clinical  Study  of  thu  Skull,"  by  Harrison  Allen,  M.  D.  Octavo  pam- 
phlet of  83  page«,  illustrated  with  8  figures.  This  is  the  tenth  of  the  series  of  "Toner 
Lectnres." 

No.  709.  "Report  on  the  Section  of  Steam  Transportation  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,"  by  J.  Elfreth  Watkins,  with  8  plates. 
(From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1886,  Part  II.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  32  pages. 

No.  710.  "The  Meteorite  Collection  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  a  Catalogue  of 
Meteorites  represented,  November  1,  1886,"  by  F.  W.  Clurke.  With  one  plate. 
(From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1886,  Part  ii.)    Octavo  pumpblet  of  11  pages. 

No.  711.  "The  Gem  Collection  of  the  U.  8.  National  Museum,"  by  George  F, 
Ennz.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1886,  Part  il.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of  9 
pages. 

No.  712.  "The  Collection  of  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum:  a  Hand-book  and  Cttalogue."  With  14  figures  nnd  9  plates.  By  George 
P.  Merrill.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1886,  Fart  ii.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
372  pages. 

No.  713.  "  How  to  Collect  Mammal  Skins  for  purposes  of  Study  and  for  Mounting." 
With  9  figures.  By  William  T.  Horuaday.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1886, 
Part  U.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  12  pages. 

No.  714.  "Listof  Accessions  to  the  U.  8.  National  Hnseum  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1886 ;  with  descriptive  notes."  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1886, 
Part  11.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  109  pages, 

No.  715.  "CradlesoftheAmerioan  Aborigines."  With  46  figures.  ByOtisT.Ma- 
aon.     (From  the  SmithsonianReport  for  1887,  Part  n.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  52  pages. 

No.  716.  "Notes  on  thff  Artificial  Deformation  of  Children  among  Savage  and  Civ- 
lized  Peoples;  with  a  Bibliography."  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Porter,  (Ftrom  the  SmithBQni«a 
Report  for  1887,  Part  H.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  23  pages. 
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No.  717.  "The  Human  Beast  of  Bnrdeo."  WitL  54  figures.  By  Otis  T.  Maaon. 
(From  tbe  SmitbHouiau  Report  for  1837,  Part  ii.)    Ootavo  pamphlet  of  59  pages.  ' 

No.  7m.  "EthDo-Conchologf :  a  Study  of  Primitive  Honey."  With  S3  flKareu  and 
nine  platea.  By  Robert  E.  C.  Stearns.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1887.  Part 
II.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  38  pageB.  ' 

No.  719.  "  The  Extenuiuatioa  of  the  Amerioan  Bison."  With  21  plates  aud  1  fold- 
ing map.  By  William  T.  Homaday.  (From  the  SmithHonian  Report  for  1887,  Part  II.) 
Octavo  pamphlet  of  184  pages. 

No.  730.  The  Preservation  of  Huseum  Specimens  from  Insects  and  the  effects  of 
Dampness."  With  5  figures.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  foe  1887,  Part  U.)  Oc- 
tavo pamphlet  of  10  pages. 

No.  721.  "  List  of  Accessions  to  the  TJ.  8.  National  Museum,  dating  the  yearending 
June  30, 1887,  with  descriptive  notes."  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  I8ST,  Part 
II. )    Octavo  pamphlet  of  129  pages.  « 

No.  724.  "The  George  Catlis-  Indian  Gallery  in  the  U.  8,  National  Museum ;  with 
memoir  and  statistics."  lllastrated  with  138  plat«s  and  0  folding  maps.  By  Thomas 
Donaldson.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1885,  Part  ii.)  Octavo  volume  of 
vii-f939  pages. 

No,  732.  "  Throw  in  g-fitioks  in  the  National  Museum."  With  17  plates.  By  Otis 
T,  Mason.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1884,  Part  II.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
11  pages. 

No.  733.  "Baalcet-vrork  of  the  North  American  Aborigines."  With  64  plates.  By 
Otis  T.  Mason.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1884,  Part  ii.)  Octavo  pamphlet 
of  16  pages. 

No.  734.  "A  Study  of  the  Eskimo  Bows  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum."  With  13 
plates.  By  John  Murdoch.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1884,  Part  il.)  Oc- 
tavo pamphlet  of  10  pages- 
No.  741.  "  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thermodynamics."  (Comprising  Part  i,  a 
subject  index  under  54  topics ;  and  Part  II,  an  author  index,  with  the  titles  of  papers 
in  full.     By  Alfred  Tuckerman.     Octavo  volume  of  244  pages. 

No.  745.  "Check-list  of  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  July, 
1890,"  Octavo  pamphlet  of  35  pages. 

BMIl'HBONIAN   ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

No.  669.  "Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institotiou, 
showing  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year 
euditig  Jnne  30,  1667.  Part  i."  This  part  comprises  the  report  of  the  Institution 
proper,  and  contains  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  January  12,  1887 ;  the  Report  of  the  Executive  CommittPe  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Report  of  Professor  Baird,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution ;  followed 
by  the  "General  Appendix,"  in  which  are  given  the  following  papers :  Advance  of 
,  Science  in  the  Last  Half  Century,  by  T.  H.  Huxley ;  Progress  in  Astronomy  in  16^, 
by  William  C.  Wiulock ;  iu  North  American  Geology,  by  Keiaon  H.  Darton ;  in  North 
American  Paleontology,  by  J.  B.  Marcon ;  iu  Vulcaoology  and  Seismology,  by  C.  G. 
Rockwood ;  in  Geography  and  Exploration,  by  William  Libbey ;  in  Physics,  by  George 
F.  Barker ;  in  Chemistry,  by  H.  Carrington  Bolton ;  in  Mineralogy,  by  Edward  8. 
Dana;  in  ZoSlogy,  by  Theodore  Gill;  and  in  Anthropology,  by  Otis  T-  Hason.  Also, 
papers  on  au  Indian  Mummy,  by  James  Lisle ;  Mound  in  JefTerson  County,  Tennessee, 
by  J.  C.  McCormick;  Ancieut  Mounds  in  Iowa,  etc.,  by  Clew  en  t  L.  Webster;  Indians 
of  Washington  Territory,  by  Myron  Eells;  Anchor  Stones,  by  B.  F.  Snyder;  Antiqui- 
ties in  Mexico,  by  3.  B.  Evaos ;  concluding  with  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Aroold 
Gnyot,  by  James  D.  Dana.  The  Report  forma  an  octavo  volume  of  xx-)-735  pages, 
illustrated  with  10  figures  and  3  plates. 

No.  890,  "Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institute  for 
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the  year  endiag  Jaae  30,  18B7.  Part  ii."  BeiQg  the  report  of  the  operationa  and 
oondition  of  tbe  U.  S.  National  Masenm.  This  part  contalDB;  1.  Tbe  report  of  the 
aasifltaDtKcretary,  O.Brown  Ooode,  upon  the  condition  and  progresa  of  theMuaenm. 
3.  Reportaof  the  curators  of  the  different  departmente.  3.  Papers  ilhietrative  of  tbe 
colleotions  in  the  U.  S.NatioDalMaeenm.  4.  Bibliography  for  the  jear,  incladiDg(l) 
the  publicatioDS  of  the  National  Hasenm,  and  {H)  papers  b;  officers  of  the  National 
Mnaeam  and  others  relation  to  Unaenm  material.  5.  List  of  accesaiona  for  the  year. 
This  part  forms  an  octavo  volnme  of  sviii  -|-  771  pages,  illaatrated  with  137  fignree, 
31  plates,  and  1  folding  map. 

No.  733.  "Report  of  S.  P.  Laoglef,  Secretary  of  (be  SmlthBODian  Inatitntion,  for 
the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1889."    Octavo  pamphlet  of  84  pages. 

PUBLICATION   OF  THE   BURBAU   OP  ETUNOUMIT. 

No.  693.  "Sixth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Bureaa  of  Sthnology  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Smithsooian  Institatiou,  1884-'85."  By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  This  work  oont^os 
the  introductory  report  of  the  Director,  58  pages,  with  accompanying  papers  ua  fol- 
lows: "Ancient  Art  of  the  Proviuce  of  Chiriqoi,"  hy  William  H.  Holmes;  "AStody 
of  tbe  Textile  Art  in  its  relation  to  the  Development  of  Form  and  Ornament,"  hy 
William  H,  Holmea;  "Aids  to  tbe  Stndy  of  the  Maya  Codices,"  by  Cyras  Thomas; 
"Oaage  Traditiona,"  hy  Kev.  J.  Owen  Doraey ;  "The  Central Eakimo,"  hy  Dr.  FranK 
Boas.  The  report  forms  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  lviii-)-675  pages,  itlnatrat^d  with 
546  Agnrea,  7  platea,  and  3  maps. 
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REPORT  ON  PROFESSOR  HORLETS  RESEARCHES. 

Washington,  Janttary  17, 189t. 
Prof.  S.  P.  Laholet, 

Dbar  Sir  :  The  scoompanf  ing  letter  from  Prof.  A.  A.  Michelaon  I  oan  gladly  in- 
dorse in  every  particnlar,  I  ant  familiar  with  Profe»8or  Morley's  work,  having  fol- 
Jowfd  it  from  the  etart,  and  I  know  it  to  be  the  best  work  at  ita  kind  in  the  history 
of  science.  A  part  of  it  iDTolves  a  re-determination  of  certain  physical  coDstaiits  of 
oxygon  and  hydrogen ;  and  on  this  aide  of  the  igueation  the  classical  researches  of 
Regnanlt  are  far  excelled  by  the  i b rest igat ions  bo  far  made  by  Morley.  Hitherto  (for 
a  period  of  3  or  4  years),  theesperimenta  have  been  carried  on  by  Professor  Morley  at 
his  own  personal  expense,  withont  aid  from  any  institation.  Such  a  harden  no 
private  individaal  should  be  compelled  to  bear ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  aid  given  by  the 
SDiithsonianlnstitntioii  willredoand  to  its  credit,  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  tend 
to  fulfill  the  intention  of  its  founder,  himself  a  chemist. 

The  work  upon  which  Professor  Morley  is  engaged  is,  from  a  chemical  stand-point, 
faadamental  in  its  character,  and  it  has  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  hearing. 
All  of  the  oalcalations  upon  which  accnrate  chemical  aDalyees  depend  rest  upon  onr 
knowledge  of  the  atomie  weights;  and  the  ratio  betweenoSygen  and  hydrogen  is  the 
comer-stone  of  the  entire  system.  It  is  both  the  most  important  and  the  most  diffi' 
cnlt  to  measure  of  all  the  atomic  weight  ratios,  and  It  directly  affects  nearly  every 
other  yalnein  the  whole  aeries  of  constants.  Fnrthormore,  all  the  physical  properties 
of  the  atoms  are  now  believed  to  be  functions  of  their  mass,  and  thiaidea  ia  dominant 
in  the  periodic  law  of  MendelejeET.  That  law  shows  the  elements  to  be  not  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  bnt  closely  related ;  so  that  the  exact  meaanrenient  of  their  atomic 
weights  bears  directly  npon  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  constitntion  of  matter.  If 
all  matti)r  is  one  entity,  then  the  weights  of  the  different  so-called  "elementary  " 
atoms  should  be  connected  by  some  definite  mathematical  law ;  and  auch  a  law  can 
only  bo  developed  upon  the  baala  of  the  most  refined  experimental  researcbea.  In 
the  measurement  of  atomic  weights  "accidental  errors,"  which  practically  vanish 
from  averages,  do  little  harm ;  bnt  the  "  constant  errors  "  are  tronbleaome  and  all- 
pervaaive.  Furthermore,  aineeoue  atomic  weight  serves  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
detenniaation  of  others,  the  constant  errors  become  comulative,  and  their  elimina- 
tion is  anything  bnt  easy. 

In  Morley's  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  the  errors  are  controlled 
by  exact  manipulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  wide  variationa  of  method  on  the 
other.  If  six  or  seven  distinct  methods  of  measurement,  involving  different  possibili- 
ties of  error,  give  at  last  the  same  valne  aonght,  then  the  presumption  is  that  constant 
errors  have  been  eliminated  altogether.  Up  to  the  present  date  Professor  Morley  has 
investigated  the  preparation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  absolute  purity,  the  inflnence 
of  impurities  in  known  amonnta,  the  composition  of  water  by  volume,  and  the  rela- 
tive densities  of  the  two  gasea.  The  series  of  experimenta  npon  the  composition  of 
water  by  volame  have  already  been  made  public,  and  the  results  obtained  are  accurate 
fbr  a^Dgle  experiment,  to  within  one  part  in  36,000.    Such  accuracy  was  never  before 
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approached,  even  lemotely,  in  investigatiooB  of  this  kiad.  He  now  haa  in  view  tho 
^ntheaiB  of  water  by  aereral  diBtinot  qnantitatiTe  proosBBea,  and  these  involve  large 
weighings.  For  example,  hydrogen  is  so  light  that  large  bnlke  must  be  taken  in 
order  that  the  errors  of  weighing  may  not  exercise  an  appreciable  influence.  In  order 
to  do  this,  glass  globes  holding  20  litres  are  used ;  and  their  weight  Is  considerable. 
The  ordinary  analytioal  halaDoea,  ranging  from  200  to  1.0000  grammeBi  are  wholly 
unavailable  for  the  pnipoae,  and  hence  an  exceptional  balance,  snch  as  Biiprecht  haa 
made  for  the  International  Bare  an  ofWeightB  and  Measures  at  Paris,  becomes  nee  ee- 
sary.  In  theoSoe  of  onr  own  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sarvey  there  is  a  balance  approach- 
ing these  in  character ;  bo  Renaitive  as  to  show  the  difference  between  two  standard 
kilogrammes  placed  side  by  side  or  one  on  top  of  the  other.  This  difference  in  posi- 
tion of  two  weights  ia  a  difference  of  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth  of  a  few 
centimetres  only,  and  yet  it  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  weight  of  about  .000015 
gramme.  This  difference,  according  to  Professor  Meodenball,  is  perfectly  appreci- 
able with  tbe  balances  now  in  use.  I  can  not  say  whether  or  not  RUprecht  keeps 
these  finer  balances  in  stock,  but  I  snspect  that  one  would  have  to  be  bnllt  to  order, 
so  that  Bome  months  would  elapse  before  it  could  be  delivered.  The  cost  should  not 
exceed  $500,  and  the  balance,  after  serving  Professor  Morley's  purpose,  might  be 
returned  to  the  Inetitntion,  where  it  wonld  have  permanent  value.  The  present 
investigation  could  thus  he  aasisted  with  little  or  no  actual  sinking  of  capital,  and 
the  aid  to  research  would  continue  long  after  the  single  investigation  of  Professor 
Morley  was  finished.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  assistance  sought  may  be  given. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Clarke. 
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REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP  ORIENTALISTS. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Lamglbt, 

Woihingion,  D.  C.  : 

Sir:  In  oocordance  with  your  iDatCDotion  I  attended  the  Eighth  Intematiooal 
CoDgress  of  Orientalists  as  delegate  of  the  SiDitbBOnian  Institation.  The  meetings  of 
the  oongreea  were  held  in  Stookbolm  and  Chriatiauia,  nnder  the  aaspices  of  His 
Unjestf  the  King  of  Sweden  und  Norway,  from  September  1  to  September  12, 18!:t9. 
Themenibers  ssBembled  in  Stookbolm  ou  September  1  and  adjonrned on  Septemljer 
7  to  meet  in  Christiania  from  September  8  to  September  11.  September  12  was  spent 
in  Gothebnrg,  wbeie  a  farewell  reception  was  given. 

Five  general  meetiage  were  held  and  the  TariODs  seetiona  met  daily  for  the  trans- 
action of  buBiaega. 

There  were  regititered  as  subscribers  to  tbe  oongress  710  names  (S04  Scandinavians 
and  506  foreigners);  more  than  one-balf  of  the  (386)  foreign  members  were  present. 
The  foreign  members  came  trma  twenty-eight  different  conn  tries,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table : 


Country. 

Sob- 
sccibers. 

Present. 

Country. 

Sab- 
scribers. 

Present. 

1.  Abyssinia 

2.  America 

3.  Amrtria 

4.  Belginm 

39 
36 
4 
1 
1 
19 
7 
84 
13 
41 
80 
3 
39 
11 

1 
16 
25 

1 

1 

1 
18 

4 
68 
11 
19 
60 

1 
17 

5 

48 
3 
4 
4 
1 

06 
1 
3 
3 
8 

38 
142 

17.  Japan 

18.  Persia 

19.  Portngal 

20.  Ronmania 

21.  Rnssia 

22.  Servia 

6.  Colombia 

7.  Denmark 

'? 

10.  Finland 

11.  France 

12.  Germany 

25.  Switzerland.. 

26.  Torkey 

37.  Sweden 

88.  Norway 

Total 

142 

710 

*  In  tbe  London  Academy  of  November  1,  1890,  it  ia  staled  tbat  the  congreaa  was 
attended  by  459  Enropeans,  10  Amerioaoa,  13  Asiatic,  and  5  African  scholars.  This 
ealenlation  is  evidently  baaed  on  tbe  supposition  that  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
anbecribera  were  all  present. 
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If  arranged  acooTdiug  to  ttae  number  of  subscribera  tbe  J  [at  would  be  as  followi : 


1,  Sweden  ... 
3.  EoKland.-- 

3.  Germaof .. 

4.  Norway  ... 

5.  Italy 

6.  Vtaaoo .... 

7.  Holland... 

8.  America... 

9.  Aturtiia 

10.  Turkey.... 

11.  Bussta 

12.  Deumark.. 

13.  Finland... 

14.  India 


15.  Switzerland  .. 

16.  Egypt 

17.  Persia 

18.  Portugal    . 

19.  Belgium... 

20.  Japan 

SI.  Spain 

22.  Siam 

M.  Greece 

24.  Abyaalnia  . 

35.  Brazil 

36.  Colombia  .. 
27.  Serria 


If  arranged  aooording  to  tbe  number  of  niembera  present  tbe  order  wonld  bei 


1.  Sweden 

2.  Oennany  ... 

3.  England 

4.  Austtia 

6.  France 

6.  Denmark... 

7.  Bnesia 

6.  Holland  . . ., 
9.  America — 

10.  FlnUnd.... 

11.  Italy 

13.  Norway(T).. 

13.  Turkey 

14.  India 
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60  I  16.  Egypt 

17.  Portugal 

18.  Switzerland .. 

19.  Japan 

20.  Greece 

31.  Belgium 

23.  Siam 

23.  Abyssinia  .-.. 

24.  Brazil 

35.  Colombia 

26.  Seryia 

37.  Koumania.-.. 
28.  Spain 


Comparing  tbese  figares  with  those  of  tbe  preceding  Oriental  congressea  it  wonU 
seum  that  there  is  an  iucrease  of  devotion  to  Oriental  etudiea  among  European  sohol- 
ars.  At  tbe  Seventh  Congress,  held  at  Vienna  in  1S86,  Iheie  were  414  Bubscriben  ' 
and  298  members  present ;  at  the  Sixth  Congress,  beld  at  Leyden  in  1883,  there  wera 
453  snbacribers  and  319  members  presrnC;  at  the  Fifth  Congress,  held  at  Berlin  in 
1861,  there  were  396  snUacribers  and  189  members  present. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  namber  of  subacribers  and  membeis  present  at 
each  of  the  eight  international  congresaes  of  Orientalists: 


1.  Paris(1873) 

3.  London  (1874) 

3.  StPetersbargClSre) 

4.  Florence  (1878) 


Bnbacri- 

Pres- 

bere. 

ent.* 

1,063 

(fl 

5.  Berlin  (1881) 

6.  Leyden  (1883) 

7.  Vtenna(1886) 

8.  8tockhalm(18e9).. 


*Eighty-ntne/i>rd^  members  attended. 


t  Not  recorded. 


The  increaaed  interest  is  even  more  marked  on  the  part  of  Americana.  To  the 
Vienna  congress  there  were  eleven  American  snbacribers  of  whom  five  (Briggs,  Le- 
land,  8.  A.  Smith,  Thatcher,  and  Whit«hoQse)  were  present.  To  the  Stockholm 
congress  there  were  forty  American  subscribers,  of  whom  sixteen  were  present.  A 
liat  of  the  American  snbsoribers  is  taeiewith  subjoined : 
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1.  Dr.  Cyras  Adler,  JoIidh  Hopkins  Uulverait;,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

2.  Dr.  W.  M.  Arnolt,  Johns  Hopkins  Univetsib;,  Baltimore,  Marylauil. 

3.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  Union  Tbeolofcioal  Seminary,  TOO  Park  avenue,  Now 
York. 

4.  Prof.   Francis  Brown,   Union  Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  avenne,  New 
York. 

*5.  Prof.  Thomas  Chase,  50  Barnes  street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
6.  Rev.  Lysander  Dickermann,  Pnblio  Library,  Boston,  Massachnsetts. 

'7.  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Johiu  Hopkins  UniTersity,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

'8.  Prof.  Richard  H.  Qottheil,  Colombia  College,  New  York. 
9,  Rev.  J.  T.  Qrocey,  iiCO  Eagle  street,  Bnffalo,  New  York. 
*10.  Prof.  Williain  R.  Harper,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
*1L.  Prof.  James Taft  HatAetd,  Northwestern  University,  Napervilte,  Illinois. 
*12.  Prof.  Paal  Haapt,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
*L3.  Mrs,  Paul  Hanpt;  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
*14.  Prof.  Henry  Hyvernat,  Catholic  University,  Brookland,  District  of  Colombia. 

15.  Prof.  A.  v.  Williams  Jackson,  Cotnmhia  College,  New  York. 

16.  Prof.  Uorris  Jastrow,  jr.,  University  of  Penusylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 

17.  Dr.  Cbristopber  Johostoo,  jr.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

■18.  Rev.  S.  H.  Eellogg,  D.D.,  86  Charles  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

'19.  Prof.  ChorJes  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massac hnsetts. 

SO.  Charles  0.  Leiand,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
■21.  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Leiand,  Philadelphia. 

*22.  Joseph  Moore,  jr.,  1821  Walont  street^  Philadelphia,  Pennaylvauia. 
•23.  Dr.  Ed.  Olason,  president  University  of  Dafcola,  Vermillion,  Dakota. 

24.  E.  D.  Perry,  New  York. 
*S5.  Prof.  Samnel  B,  Platner,  Adelhert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

26.  Prof.  Roljart  W.  Rogers,  Dickinson  College. 
"27.  Mrs.  Earl  Rydingsviird,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

28.  David  Snlsberger,  12-JO  North  Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia,  PeDOSylvania. 

29.  Mayer  Salsberger,  1303  Girard  avenne,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

30.  S.  M.  Sweuson,  New  York. 

31.  Seymour  D.  Thomson,  St.  Lonis,  Missouri. 

32.  Dr.  William  H.  Ward,  251  Broadway,  New  York. 

:13.  Prof.  R.  F.  Weidner,  Angustana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

34.  Dr.  Charles  E.  West,  138  Montague  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

35.  Captain  Whitehouse,  15  Fifth  avenne.  New  York. 

'  36.  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connectieat. 
'  37.  Prof.  Alonzo  Williams,  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
•  38.  Prof.  Robert  D.  Wilson,  Western  Theological  Sehool,  Allegheny,  PennsylvaDia. 

39.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

40.  The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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American 
subscribers. 

AmeriCBDH 
present. 

•38 

"7 
*3 
6 

11 
40 

<-7 

This  marked  increase  was  no  donbt  cbiefly  dne  to  tbe  circolation  of  a  special 
American  edition  of  the  programme  for  tlie  Stocktiolm  CongresB,  publisbed  by  tbe 

Smithsonian  Institation  at  tbe  request  of  the  secretary -general  of  tlie  congresB, 
Coant  Landbcrg.  This  circular  contained  a  revised  English  translation  of  the  original 
programme  iuolading  additiona  and  ooirections  especially  famished  for  this  pnrpose 
by  the  seoretary.general  of  tbe  congress.  Copies  of  this  oircnlar  were  sent  to  all  tbe 
membersof  the  Americaa  Oriental  Society  as  well  as  to  a  gnat  many  libraries  and 
colleges  in  this  country. 

But  three  American  institntions  were  represented  by  delegates .'  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Ehode  Island,  by  Prof,  Alonzo  Williams,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uuiverstt;  by  Prof.  Panl  Haupt. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  American  Oriental  Society  did  not  sent  a  delegate  to 
the  congress.  The  sending  of  a  representative  and  the  presentation  of  a  complete  set 
of  tbejonmal  ot  the  American  Oriental  Society  to  the  honorary  president  of  the  con- 
gress would  have  bsen  appreciatod.  There  was  no  delegate  of  the  United  States 
Government,  nor  hod  England,  Germany,  or  Prussia  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
send  governoiental  delegates.    The  following  conntiies  sent  each  delegates. 


Anstiia, 

Bavaria, 
Bosnia, 


Coburg-Gotha, 
Denmark, 
Egypt, 
France, 


Italy, 
Japan, 
Netherlands, 

Portugal, 


The  following  universities  were  represented : 
Bombay,  Gieasen,  Kasan, 

Brown,  Oreifswald,  London, 

Cambridge,  Halle,  Rnnd, 

Copenhagen,  Helsingfors,  Hanicb, 

Edinburgh,  Johns  Hopkins,  Oxford, 


Bonmania, 
Saxony, 

Turkey. 

Petersbu^, 
Prague, 

Upsalft, 
Vienna. 


'  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  especially  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  C.  Oilman,  Profes- 
eor  Henry,  Professor  Salisbory,  A.  Van  Name,  Andrew  D.  White,  W.  D.  Wbitney; 
tbe  American  Oriental  Society,  the  Philosophical  Society,  of  Hartford,  Conneoticnt; 
tbe  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  late  Dr.  Scbliemann,  too,  is  registered  as  one  of 
the  American  subscribers. 

■  W.  D.  Whitney,  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  General  J.  M.  Head,  eto. 

>W.  D.  Whitney,  E.  E.  Salisbniy,  and  A.  Van  Name,  of  New  Haven;  G.  Atwood 
and  Rev.  0.  D.  Miller,  at  Boston ;  8.  8.  Raldemsn,  of  Fhiladelpbia,  and  D.  C.  Oilman, 
of  Baltimore. 

•W.  D.  Whitney,  Prof.  W.  Benade,  Dr.  Berend.    Tbe  latter  two  were  present. 

'Gen.  J.  MerediUi  BeadtJ.  S.  consul-general  to  Paris,  Mrs.  Bead,  and  the  sinologist 
Charles  Beedy. 

•Not  leeoided.  'Peters.  'P.  Brown. 
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Among  the  learned  Booietiea  and  ioHtitntioiiB  represeiited  by  delegfttes  may  be  mea- 
ttoned  the  Royal  Aniatic  Societj,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Pnud,  the  India  OfBco  of  Loodon,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Beogal,  tbe 
Booi^t6  Aaiatiqne  of  Paris,  tbe  Oerman  Oriental  Society,  the  Vatican  Library,  the 
Royal  Academiea  of  Rome,  Torin,  Manich,  Pesth,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  the  statement  in  the  prngramme  that  the  patron  and  honorary 
president  of  the  congress  wonld  be  pleased  to  accept  snch  works  as  would  be  depoa- 
ited  for  presentation  to  His  Hajesly,  scholars  and  tDstitn}ioti8  all  over  tbe  world 
offered  more  than  3,000  valnable  works  and  aerials  covering  the  entire  range  of  orien- 
tal studies. 

The  following  works  were  presented  by  American  instltntione  and  scbolars: 

1.  Ameiican  Mission  Press  and  American  Bible  Society,  Beirut,  Syria.  About  50 
Arabic  publications.    (See  Liaie  det  auvragee  offerta,  p.  19.) 

2.  Johns  Hepkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

a.  The  American  Jonroal  of  Philology,  volnmea  i-ix,  Baltimore,  1678-^. 

6.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  Tolnmes  i-Viii,  Baltimore,  \STB-'SS. 

e.  The  Williams  Manuscript.  Reprodcotion  in  phototype  of  17  pages  of  a  Syriao 
H8.  containing  the  Epistles  known  as  "Antilegomena,"  Baltimore,  ISfiG. 

d.  Contributions  to  Assyriology  and  Compaiative  Semitic  Philology,  edited  by 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  and  Paul  Haupt,  with  tbe  cooperation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  volnme  i,  parD  1,  Leipsio,  1B89. 

3.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mnaenm : 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  seals,  facsimiles  and  flat  impressions,  illnstratiDg  tbe 

method  after  which  the  smaller  Assy  ro-Babylonian  objects  preserved  in  private  Amer- 
ican collections  are  reprodaoed  for  tbe  stndy  collection  at  tbe  U,  S,  National  Mn- 

Owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  European  Express  Company  tbe  box  containing  these 
objects  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the  king  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  oongiegs  in  Stockholm.  At  the  request  of  tbe  Smithsonian  delegate  the  United 
States  minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  Qen.  W.  W.  Thomas,  submitted  the  presents 
to  King  Osoar  at  a  special  audience.  The  expression  of  interest  by  the  king  on  that 
occasion  was  oODTeyed  in  a  letter  of  General  Thomas  herewith  subjoined  : 

United  States  Lbgation, 
SUekholm.Mve^er  12.  1869. 
Prof.  Faitl  Haupt  : 

Ht  Dear  Sir;  Yonr  note  ftom  on  board  tbe  steamer  wae  dnly  received,  and  some 
time  after  tbe  box  came  to  band. 

I  might  ut  once  have  sent  tbe  box  throngh  the  nanal  official  channels  to  the  king, 
bnt  on  opening  it  I  found  its  contents  of  such  value,  and  so  neatly  and  orderly  ar- 
ranged and  classified  that  I  desiled  to  make  sure  that  His  Majesty  shonld  see  this 
model  gift  of  the  Smithsonian. 

The  opportnnity  desired  baa  ocourred. 

I  to-day  had  an  andience  of  the  King. 

I  took  the  box  with  me  and  had  it  carried  into  tbe  audience  cbambel.  In  the  ante 
room  I  unpacked  and  took  out  the  inner  box,  and  also  unpacked  some  of  the  little 
boxes  and  tbe  ancient  seals  contained  therein.  His  Majesty  himself  took  np  the  fine 
inner  box  or  tray,  containing  all  tbe  small  boxes,  placed  it  on  his  writing  desk,  read 
the  lai^e  general  inscription  in  gold  letters  on  black  gronnd,  and  examined  carefully 
several  of  tbe  Assyrian  seals  and  casts,  and  expressed  hie  admiration  at  the  beauty  and 
olearneaa  of  the  seals  and  the  skill  and  method  of  the  arrangement. 

The  King  said  be  should  take  time  at  bis  leisure  to  look  over  tbe  seals  more  thor- 
OQghly,  and- would  then  decide  where  to  place  the  tray.  His  Majesty  also  desired  me 
to  express  his  thanks  to  tbeSmitbsonian  Institution  for  this  beautiful  and  nsefnl  gift- 
ma  well  as  bis  appreciation  of  tbe  method  and  skill  diqilayed  in  the  cases  and  general 
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CoDgTatDlatiDg  the  Smitbaouion  aud  jourseK,  uot  only  Dpoo  this  present  and  ito 
gTBcioaa  reception,  bnt  npon  the  general  eibibtt  made  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Oriental  Coagress  at  Stockholm  iu  seals  aad  books,  and  last  and  best,  in  ni«n, 
I  rraiaiQ,  my  dear  sir,  yoan  TeT;  aiucetelf , 

W.  W.  Thomas,  Jb. 

The  following  works  were  pieseDted  by  American  Orientalisb : 

1.  Tbonias Chase, of  ProTideuoe,Bhode Island:  Hellas, her MonnmentsaodSceaery 
Cambridge,  1S83. 

2.  E.  van  Dyck,  Cairo :  Real  property,  mortgage,  and  wakf,  aocordiug  to  Otloman 

a.  J.  T.  Graoey,  D  D.,  of  Bnffalo,  New  York : 

a.  Indift  by  J.  T.  Oracey,  Rochester,  New  York,  1884 : 

b.  The  Onlist^n  of  Sa'dl,  edited  in  Persian  by  A.  Spcenger,  Calcatta,  1851. 

4.  Wm.  R,  Harper,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut : 

a.  Elements  of  Hebrew,  tenth  ed. 

i.  Intiodaotory  Hebrew  Method  Manual,  fifth  ed. 

o.  Hebrew  Vooaholoties,  third  ed. 

d.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax. 

e.  Habraica,  volumes  i-v. 

5.  Panl  Hanpt,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland: 

a.  The  BabyloDian  Nimrod  Epic,  Leipsic,  1890, 

b.  The  Cnneiform  Account  of  the  Deluge,  Leipsic,  1861. 

e.  A  modern  fragment  of  the  old  Babylonian  NimrodEpic,  oontainingalegend 
of  Noah  nnd  the  demon  Kater  (inscribed  day  tablet). 

d.  Contribntions  to  Asayiiology  and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  part  1, 
Leipsic,  1889. 

e.  On  the  Semitic  Sounds  and  their  Tran  si  iteration,  Leipsic,  1889. 

6.  Henry  Hy  vernat,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 

a.  Les  actos  des  martyrs  de  l'£g;pte,  volume  i,  Bome,  1867. 

b.  Albam  de  pal^ographie  copte. 

7.  S.  H.  Eellogg,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pennsylvania : 

a.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Laoguage. 

b.  Tbe  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Light  of  tbe  World. 

8.  Ch.  R.  Hanman,  of  Cambridge,  Massachasette,  a  Sanscrit  Reader,  Parts  i-iii, 
Boston,  1886. 

9.  Dr.  John  Wortabet,  Beirut : 

a  Elemente  of  Anatomy.* 
b  Elements  of  Physiology." 
0  Temples  and  Torabs  of  Thebes.* 
The  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  presented  some  speeial  featnrea 
distinguishing  it  from  all  its  predecessors  compared  with  the  previous  meetings. 

The  Government  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  prooeedings  throoghttnt.  King 
Osoar  acted  as  patron  and  honorary  president  opened  tbe  congress  (in  the  great  es- 
cutcheon hall  of  Riddarbuaet,  the  palace  uf  the  Swedish  nobility,  in  Stockholm) 
with  a  happily  worded  French  addrees;  closed  it  with  an  admirably  expreaaed  Latin 
oration;  was  in  the  obair  at  the  geoeral  meeting  of  all  tbe  sections,  and  attended  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Semitic  section  16  for  cuneiform  reaeareh.t  AtCbristiania  tbe 
*  In  Arabic. 

t  The  Congress  was  organized  in  five  sections;  the  first  of  which  waa  dirlded  into 
two  fiob-sectians. 
1.  Semitic  and  Islam.  3.  Aryan. 

a  Langnagee  and  literatures  of  Islam.     3.  AA'ican,  inolndlng  Egyptology. 
b  Semitic     langnagee,    other    than     4.  Central  Asia  and  tbe  Par  East. 
Arabic ;  ouneifoim  texts  and  in-     G.  Malay  and  Polynesia, 
toiiptious,  etc. 
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meeting  wasopened  In  the  nomeof  the  King  by  theiDinistecofpablicinstmctioii.  The 
King  had  offered  two  prizes  (bj  speoUl  deoreeof  January  6,  1866),  one  for  airorkon 
the  Hiatory  of  the  Semitic  Lsugaages,  and  the  other  on  the  Civilization  of  the  Arab 
Hahommed.  No  works  of  Earopean  or  American  Orientalists  weresabmittedtotlie 
special  committee  appointed  for  the  pnrpose  ef  reporting  the  reoommendation  for  the 
award  of  the  prizes.  Bnt  six  Aiabio  worksonthe  second- named  subject  by  Oriental 
authon  had  beei;  sent  to  the  committee,  and  one  of  tliese  Oriental  scholars,  Mahniud 
Shookree  el-Aloasee  of  Baghdad,  thongh  not  coming  pp  fuily  to  the  requirements, 
KSe  considered  worthy  of  King  Oscar's  gold  medal  for  art  and  science,  with  the  rib- 
bon of  the  order  of  Wasa. 

Qnite  a  nnmbec  of  native  scholars  &om  the  Eaat  were  present  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

Abd&llah  Fikri  Pasha  spoke  on  the  Divan  of  Hasan  Ibn  Th&btt. 

Sheikh  Hamza  Fathallah :  On  the  right  of  women  in  the  Islam. 

Uahmnd  Omar:  On  Atabio  proverbs  in  Egypt, 

Emin  Bey  Fikri:  Against ^ose  who  piefer modern  Arabic  totbeolasstoallaugaagc. 

These  three  papers  were  in  Arable,  the  following  native  Oriental  soholarft  spoke  in 
English : 

Jivanjt  Jamsbedji  Modi;  On  the  position  of  the  HaomaJntheAvestaof  the  Parsecs. 

In  his  opening  address  the  secretary-general  called  attention  to  this  special  feature 
of  the  congress,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  tbls  active  participation  on  the  part  of 
native  Oriental  scholars  wonld  be  the  starting  point  of  a  new  era  for  the  civilization 
of  the  East. 

A  great  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Orientaliste  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  were 
preaent,  among  them  may  be  mentioned  :  Brugsch,  Biihler,  Chwolson,  Dtllmann, 
Enting,  Oinsborg,  de  Goeje,  Donner,  Gnbernatis,  Ouidi,  HaHvj,  Kern,  Rremer, 
Mehren,  Hax  Mttller,  Oppert,  Beinisch,  de  Bosny,  Boat,  Sayce,  Schefer,  Scblegel, 
J.  Schmidt,  Spiegel,  Weber. 

Over  a  hundred  papers  of  great  value  were  read : 
.    Twenty-four  in  the  Semitic  section  la  (Arabia  and  Islam). 

Tweoty-six  in  T  section  lb  (cuneiform  research,  etc). 

Twenty-two  in  section  II  (Aryan). 

Nineteen  in  section  III  (Egyptian,  etc.). 

The  following  papers  were  read  bj>  Ameiioan  Orientalists : 

a.  Prof.  Paul  Hanpt,  The  Death  of  Sargon  II. 

b.  Prof.  Henry  Hyvemat,  the  palteographical  introduction  to  his  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  in  Egypt. 

oChaa.  6.  Loland:  Tbe  Fidjin  (Chinese-English)  dialect  and  its  relation  to 
other  mixed  dialects,  followed  by  a  communiaation  on  tbe  disaidence  of  tbe  Chi- 
nese philosophers  concerning  the  question  of  human  nature. 

The  scientific  character  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
almost  excessive  hospitality  of  the  Scandinavian  hosts,  and  especially  by  the  nnmber 
of  tourists  who  attracted  by  the  programme  attended.  It  looked  occasionally  as 
thongh  the  Congresa  were  rather  a  succession  of  festivities  than  a  serious  gathering 
of  scholars  for  scientific  purposes.  It  waa  especially  iegrette<I  that  there  was  hardly 
any  time  for  private  intercourse  between  individual  fellow-workers.  Since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  some  feeling  has  developed  against  so  great  a  display  of  hospi- 
tality in  the  future. 

Where  the  next  International  Congresa  of  Orientalists  is  to  meet  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  all  tbe  sections  held  at  Stockholm  on  Angnst  6,  nnder 
tbe  presidency  of  King  Oscar,  it  was  suggested  by  tbe  delegate  of  the  Smithsonian 
InstitDtiou  (after  a  special  meeting  of  all  the  American  orientalists  present,  with  the 
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American  miuUter  io  the  ohair)  that  tha  Tenth  Congress  Bhonld  be  held  in  America  in 
1893.  The  idea  seemed  to  meet  with  general  approval,  bat  it  remains  to  be  seen  - 
whether  the  American  orieatallets  will  be  ready  to  extend  a  formal  invitation. 

Professor  Haupt  addressed  King  Osoar  at  this  occasioQ  as  follows : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  majoaC;  the  tirst  part  of  a  new  pnblioaticm 
which  ia  intended  to  contribute,  above  all,  to  the  solation  of  the  problem  set  by  your 
miuesty,  viz,  the  history  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The  series  is  entitled  Contri- 
bntioos  to  Assyriology  and  ComparatiTe  Semitic  Philology.  I  sabmit  the  first  part 
on  behalf  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  with  whose  oo-operation  the 
work  is  published.  I  beg  leave  to  odd  some  other  publications  issued  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Johns  Hopkine  University. 

"  1.  The  photo  lithographic  re- production  of  IT  pages  of  a  Syriac  MS. 

"9.  A  complete  seriss  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  cironlars,  which  report  on 
the  development  of  this  new  university  since  the  year  1S19  and  which  cootaiu  at 
the  same  time  nnmerons  contributions  to  Oriental  research. 

"  3.  The  9  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  (published  at  Baltimore 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University)  which  contain  sevoral  impor- 
tant articles  of  onr  venerable  leader  in  Oriental  philology,  Professor  Whitney,  as  well 
as  papers  by  other  American  orientalists,  both  Indo-European  and  Semitic. 

"  I  am, also  instructed  aadelegate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  to  present  to  yonr 
m^esty  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  a  number  of  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian seals  (facsimiles  and  flat  impressions)  illnstrating  the  methods  after  which 
smaller  Assyrian  and  Babylouisn  objects  preserved  in  private  American  collections 
are  reproduced  for  the  study  collection  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

"Yonr  majesty  will  see  what  interest  is  had  iu  America  in  Oriental  studies,  espe- 
cially in  cuneiform  research.  There  are  more  instructors  iu  Assyriology  now  in  the 
United  States  than  at  all  the  European  universities  combined.  Also  at  this  con- 
gress there  are  nearly  forty  American  orientalists  inscribed  as  members. 

"  7.  I  can  not  soppress  the  hope  that  our  European  foilow-workerein  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Orientalstadies  in  America  will  be  willing;  ijefore  long  to  have,  perhaps,  the 
Tenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  meet  in  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
tance will  hardly  deter  many.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  members  a  steamer  which  would  carry  them  to  America  and  back  again  to 
Europe.  Nor  would  the  attendance  at  the  Congress  take  much  time.  Even  in  case 
there  should  be  6  days  in  Washington  (or  wherever  we  should  agree  to  meet),  followed 
by  an  excursion  to  the  West,  Chicago,  the  Lake  region,  Niagara  Falls,  and  thence, 
again,  through  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Washington,  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  all  that  (inclndingthe  passage  across  the  Atlantic  both  ways) 
in  a  little  more  than  one  month.  The  gracious  interest  which  your  mtOestj  haa 
devoted  to  Oriental  studies  will  always  exercise  an  encouraging  influence,  and  I 
trust  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  American  soil  we  shall  not  he  too  Cu 
behind  the  older  Enropean  centers  of  Oriental  learning." 

Bespeotfnlly  submitted. 

Paul  Hadpt. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  object  of  the  Genebal  Appendix  to  tbe  Annaal  Report  of  the 
SmitbBonian  loatitution  ia  to  farnieh  brief  accounts  of  Bcientific  discov- 
ery Id  particular  directious;  occasional  reports  of  the  iavesCigatioDa 
made  by  collaborators  of  the  Institution;  memoirs  of  a  general  charac- 
ter or  oa  special  topics,  whether  original  and  prepared  ezprefisly  for  the 
purpose,  or  selected  from  foreign  joamale  and  proceedings  j  and  briefly 
to  present  (as  fully  as  space  vill  permit)  such  papers  not  published  in 
the  Smithaonian  Gontribntions  or  in  tbe  Miscellaneons  Oollectious  as 
may  be  supposed  to  be  of  interest  or  value  to  the  numerous  correspond- 
ents of  the  Institution. 

It  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  tbe  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  from  a  very  early  date,  to  enrich  the  annual  report 
required  of-them  by  law,  with  memoirs  illustrating  the  more  remarka- 
ble and  important  derelopmentB  in  physical  and  biological  discovery, 
as  well  as  showing  the  general  character  of  tbe  operations  of  the  Insti- 
tution i  and  this  purpose  has,  daring  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  been 
carried  out  largely  by  tbe  publication  of  such  papers  as  wonld  possess 
an  interest  to  all  attracted  by  scientific  progress. 

In  1880  tbe  Secretary,  induced  in  part  by  tbe  discontinuance  of  an 
annual  snmmary  of  progress  which  for  thirty  years  prerioas  had  been 
issued  by  well-known  private  publishing  firms,  had  prepared  by  com- 
petent collaborators  a  series  of  abstracts,  showing  coucisely  the  promi- 
nent features  of  recent  scientific  progress  in  astronomy,  geology,  meteor- 
ology, physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  anthropol- 
ogy. This  latter  plan  was  continned,  though  not  altx>gether  satisfac- 
factorily,  down  to  and  inclnding  the  year  1888. 

In  the  report  for  1889  a  return  was  made  to  the  earlier  method  of 
presenting  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  papers  (some  of  them  original) 
embracing  a  considerable  range  of  scientific  investigation  and  discus- 
sion.   This  method  has  been  continued  iu  the  present  report,  for  1899. 
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THE  SQUARING  OP  THE  CIRCLE. 


By  Hebuann  Sghubebt. 


I.— UNIVEESAL  INTEREST  IN  THE  PROBLEM. 

For  two  and  a  balf  thousand  years  both  trained  and  uotraiaed  miDds 
have  striven  id  vaiu  to  solve  the  problem  known  as  the  squaring  of  the 
circle.  Now  that  geometers  Lave  at  last  succeeded  in  giving  a  rigid 
demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  solving  the  problem  with  ruler 
and  compasses,  it  seems  fitting  and  opportune  to  cast  a  glance  into  the 
nature  and  history  of  this  very  ancient  problem.  And  this  will  be 
found  all  the  more  justifiable  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  squaring  of 
the  circle,  at  least  in  name,  is  very  widely  known  outside  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  professional  mathematicians. 

The  resolution  of  the  French  Academy. — Tbe  Proceedings  of  the  French 
Academy  for  the  year  1776  contain,  at  page  61,  the  resolntion  of  tbe 
Academy  not  to  examine,  from  that  time  on,  any  so-called  solutions  of 
tbe  quadrature  of  the  circle  that  might  be  handed  in.  The  Academy 
was  driven  to  this  determination  by  the  overwhelming  mnltitude  of  pro- 
fessed solutions  of  the  famous  problem,  which  were  sent  to  it  every 
month  in  the  year — solutions  which,  of  course,  were  an  invariable  attes- 
tation of  tbe  ignorance  and  self-conscionsness  of  their  authors,  but 
which  snffereil  collectively  from  a  very  important  error  in  mathematics : 
they  were  wrong.  Since  that  time  all  professed  solutions  of  the  problem 
received  by  the  Academy  find  a  sure  haven  in  the  waste-basket,  and  re- 
main unanswered  for  all  time.  The  circle-squarer,  however,  sees  in 
this  high-handed  manner  of  rejection  only  tbe  envy  of  the  great  towards 
his  grand  intellectual  discovery.  He  is  determined  to  meet  with  recog- 
nition, and  appeals,  therefore,  to  tbe  public.  The  newspapers  must 
obtain  for  him  the  appreciation  that  scientific  societies  have  denied. 
And  every  year  the  old  mathematical  sea  serpent  more  than  once  dis- 
ports Itself  in  the  coiumna  of  our  papers,  that  a  Mr.  N.  N.,  of  P.  P.,  has 
at  last  solved  the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  tbe  circle. 

■  From  HoUzendorB' aod  Vircliow's  Sammlurig  gemrinvKralanAlicher  iBmimciiafll'ilier 
VortrSge,  Heft  67.  Hamburg :  Verlagaanstalt,  etc.  Re-plinted  ftom  The  Monisl,  Jan- 
uary, 1831,  vol.  i,  Ko.  2,  pp.  197-228.  -,  , 
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General  ignorance  of  quadrators. — But  wbat  kind  of  people  are  these 
circle-sqoarers,  when  examined  by  the  light  f  Almost  always  they  will 
be  fonnd  to  be  imperflBOtly  edacated  persons,  whose  mathematical  know- 
ledge does  not  exceed  that  of  a  modern  college  ft%shman.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  know  accnrately  what  the  requirements  of  the  problem  are 
and  what  its  nature.  They  never  know  the  two  and  a  half  thousand 
years'  history  of  the  problem,  and  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
important  investigation  a  and  results  which  have  been  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  problem  by  great  and  real  mathematicians  in  every  ceo- 
tary  down  to  our  time. 

A  cyclometric  type. — Yet  great  as  is  the  quantum  of  ignorance  that 
circle- squarers  intermix  with  their  intellectual  prodncta,  the  lavish  sup- 
ply of  conceit  and  self-consciousness  with  which  they  season  their  per- 
formances is  still  greater.  I  have  not  far  to  go  to  fnmish  a  verification 
of  this.  A  book  printed  in  Hamburg  in  the  year  1840  lies  before  me,  in 
which  the  aothor  thanks  Almighty  Ood  at  every  second  page  that  He 
has  selected  him  and  no  one  else  to  solve  the  "  problem  phenomenal" 
of  mathematics,  "so  long  sought  for,  so  fervently  desired,  and  attempt* 
ed  by  millious."  After  the  modest  author  has  proclaimed  himself  the 
nnmasker  of  Archimedes's  deceit,  he  says :  "  It  thus  has  pleased  our 
mother  nature  to  withhold  this  mathematical  jewel  from  the  eye  of  hu- 
man  investigation  until  she  thought  it  fitting  to  reveal  truth  to  sim* 
.pllcity." 

This  will  snfiBce  to  show  the  great  self-consciousness  of  the  anthor. 
But  it  does  not  suffice  to  prove  bis  ignorance.  He  has  no  conception  of 
mathematical  demonstration ;  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  things  are  so 
becanse  they  seem  so  to  him.  Errors  of  logic,  also,  are  abandantly 
found  in  his  book.  But  apart  from  this  general  incorrectne8S,iet  ns 
see  wherein  the  real  gist  of  his  fallacy  consists.  It  requires  consider- 
able labor  to  find  out  what  this  is  from  the  turgid  language  and  bom- 
bastic style  in  which  the  anthor  has  buried  his  conclnsions.  But  it  is 
this :  Tbe  anthor  inscribes  a  square  in  a  circle,  circumscribes  another 
about  it,  then  points  out  that  the  inside  square  is  made  up  of  four  con- 
KTuent  triangles,  whereas  the  circumscribed  square  is  made  np  of  eight 
saeh  triangles;  from  which  fact,  seeing  that  the  circle  is  larger  than 
the  one  square  and  smaller  than  the  other,  he  draws  the  bold  conclnsioo 
that  the  circle  is  equal  in  area  to  six  such  triaogles.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  rational  being  could  infer  that  something  which  is 
greater  than  i  and  less  than  8  must  necessarily  be  6.  But  with  a  man 
that  attempts  the  aqaaring  of  the  circle  this  kind  of  ratiocination  it 
possible. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  all  other  attempted  solutions  of  tbe  problem, 
either  logical  fallacies  or  violations  of  elementary  arithmetical  or  geo- 
metrical truths  may  be  pointed  out.  Only  tbey  are  not  always  of 
such  a  trivial  nature  as  in  the  book  just  mentioned. 

Let  ns  now  inquire  whence  the  inclination  arises  which  leads  people 
to  take  np  the  quadrature  of  tbe  circle  and  to  attempt  to  solve  it. 
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The  alturements  of  Hie  problem. — AttantKHi  mast  flnb  bfl  ealUd  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  problem.  A  goadrature  was  attempted  in  Ef^ypt 
500  years  before  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites.  Among  the  G-reeks  the 
problem  never  oeased  to  play  a  part  that  greatly  iD&aeDced  the  pro- 
gress of  math^natios.  And  in  the  middle  agesaJso  the  sqaariog  of  the 
cirele  sporadically  appears  as  the  philosopher's  stone  of  mathematics. 
The  problem  has  thns  never  ceased  to  be  dealt  witih  and  considered. 
Bat  it  is  not  by  the  antiquity  of  the  problem  that  circle-sqaarers  are 
enticed,  but  by  the  allnretnent  which  everything  exerts  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  individual  out  of  the  mass  of  ordinary  hnmanity,  and 
to  bind  about  his  temples  the  lanrel  crowu  of  celebrity.  It  is  ambition 
that  spurred  men  on  in  ancient  Greece  and  still  apurg  them  oo  io  mod- 
ern times  to  craek  this  primeval  mathematical  nut.  Whether  they  are 
competent  thereto  is  a  secondary  consideration.  They  loi^  Dpon  the 
squaring  of  the  cinde  as  the  grand  prize  of  a  lottery  that  can  just  as 
well  fall  to  their  lot  as  to  that  of  any  oth«r.  Tbey  do  not  remember 
that— 

Toil  before  honor  is  placed  by  sagaoioDS  deonos  of  Immoital^ 
and  that  it  reqaires  years  of  continaed  stndies  to  gain  possession  of  the 
mathematical  weapons  that  are  indispensably  necessary  to  attack  the 
problem,  but  which  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  distingni^ed  math* 
ematical  strategists  have  not  snfficed  to  take  the  stronghold. 

About  the  only  problem  knotcn  to  the  lay  tcorld. — But  how  is  it,  we 
must  farther  ask,  that  it  happens  to  be  the  squaring  of  the  circle  and 
not  some  other  unsolved  mathematical  problem  upon  which  the  efforts 
of  people  are  bestowed  who  have  no  knowledge  of  mathematics  yet 
busy  themselves  with  mathematical  questions  t  The  qaestion  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  squaring  of  the  circle  is  abont  the  only 
mathematical  problem  that  is  known  to  the  unprofessional  world — at 
least  by  name.  Even  among  the  Greeks  the  problem  was  very  widely 
known  oatside  of  mathematical  circles.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Grecian 
layman,  as  at  present  among  many  of  his  modem  brethren,  occupation 
with  this  problem  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  and  essential 
busineesof  mathematicians.  In  fact  tbey  had  a  special  word  to  desig- 
nate this  species  of  activity,  namely,  T^TpajruivlZeiv,  which  means  to 
busy  one's  self  with  the  quadratnre.  In  modern  times,  also,  every  ed- 
ucated person,  thongh  he  be  not  a  mathematician,  knows  the  problem 
by  name,  and  knows  that  it  is  insolvable,  or  at  least^  that  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  most  famons  mathematicians  it  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
For  this  reason  the  phrase  "to  square  the  circle,"  is  now  used  in  the 
sense  of  attempting  the  impossible. 

Belief  that  rewards  have  been  offered. — Bnt-in  addition  to  the  antiquity 
of  tbe  problem,  and  tiie  fitot  also  that  it  is  known  to  the  lay  world,  we 
have  yet  a  third  factor  topointontthatindnces  people  to  take  up  with 
it.  This  is  the  report  that  bas  been  spread  abroad  for  a  hundred  years 
DOW,  that  the  Academies,  the  Queen  of  England,  or  some  other  influen- 
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tial  perfion,  bas  offered  a  great  prize  to  be  giveo  to  the  one  that  first 
solves  the  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ve  fiod  the  hope  of  obtaining 
this  large  prize  of  money  the  principal  iDcitement  to  action  with  mtuiy 
circle-sqaarers.  And  the  aotbor  of  the  book  above  referred  to  begs  his 
readers  to  lend  him  their  assistance  in  obtaining  the  prizes  offered. 

The  problem  afoong  mathematicians. — Although  the  opinion  is  widely 
current  in  the  nnprofessional  world  that  professional  mathematicians 
are  still  basied  with  the  solution  of  the  problem,  tbia  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  for  some  two  hundred  yeRrs,  the  endeavors 
of  many  considerable  mathematicians  have  been  solely  directed  towards 
demonstrating  with  exactness  that  the  problem  is  insolvable.  It  is,  as 
a  rule — and  natnrally — mote  difiBeult  to  prove  that  something  is  impos- 
sible than  to  prove  that  it  is  possible.  And  tbas  it  bas  happened,  that 
op  to  within  a  fbw  years  ago,  despite  the  employment  of  the  most  varied 
and  the  most  comprehensive  methods  of  modern  mathematics,  no  one 
succeeded  in  supplying  the  wisbed-for  demonstration  of  the  problem's 
impossibility.  At  last,  Professor  Lindemann,  of  Konigsberg,  in  Jnne, 
1882,  sncceeded  in  fnroishing  a  demonstration — and  the  first  demonstra- 
tion — that  It  is  impossible  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  ruler  and 
compasses  to  construct  a  square  that  is  mathematically  exactly  eqoal 
in  area  to  a  given  circle.  The  demonstration,  naturally,  was  not  effected 
with  the  help  of  the  old  elementary  methods;  for  if  it  were,  it  would 
surely  have  been  accomplished  centuries  ago;  bnt  methods  were  requis- 
ite that  were  first  furnished  by  the  theory  of  definite  integrals  and  de- 
partments of  higher  algebra  developed  in  the  last  decades ;  in  other 
words,  it  required  the  direct  nnd  indirect  preparatory  labor  of  many 
centuries  to  make  finally  possible  a  demonstration  of  the  insolvability 
of  this  historic  problem. 

Of  conrse,  this  demonstration  will  have  no  more  effect  than  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Paris  Academy  of  1775  in  causing  the  fecund  race  of 
circle  sqnarers  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  iuture  as 
in  the  past,  there  will  be  people  who  know  nothing  and  will  not  want 
to  know  anything  of  this  demonstration,  and  who  believe  that  they 
can  not  help  but  succeed  in  a  matter  in  which  others  have  failed,  and 
that  just  they  have  been  appoiuted  by  Providence  to  solve  the  famous 
puzzle.  But  unfortunately  the  ineradicable  passion  of  wanting  to 
solve  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  has  also  its  serious  side,  Oircle- 
squarers  are  not  always  so  self-eoutented  as  the  author  of  the  book  we 
have  mentioned.  They  often  see  or  at  least  divine  the  insuperable 
difficulties  that  tower  np  before  them,  and  the  conflict  between  their 
aspirations  and  their  performances,  the  consciousness  that  they  want 
to  solve  the  problem  bnt  are  unable  to  solve  it,  darkens  their  soul  and, 
lost  to  the  world,  they  become  interesting  subjects  far  the  science  of 
psychiatry. 
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II.-KATURE  OP  THE  PROBLEM. 

Numerical  rectification. — If  we  have  a  circle  before  us,  it  is  easy  for  ns 
to  determme  the  length  of  its  radius  or  of  its  diameter,  which  most  be 
double  that  of  the  radius;  and  tlie  question  uest  arises  to  fiud  the  aum- 
ber  that  represents  how  many  times  larger  its  circumference,  that  is  the 
length  of  the  circular  line,  is  than  its  radius  or  its  diameter.  From  the 
fact  that  all  circles  have  the  same  shape  it  follows  that  this  proportioD 
will  always  be  the  same  for  both  large  and  small  circles.  Now,  since 
the  time  of  Archimedes,  all  civilized  nations  that  have  cultivated  math- 
ematics have  called  the  number  that  denotes  how  many  times  larger 
than  the  diameter  the  circomfcrenc©  of  a  circle  is,  n — the  Greek  initial 
letter  of  the  word  periphery.  To  compute  «,  therefore,  means  to  ealcn- 
late  how  many  times  larger  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  than  its 
diameter.  This  calculation  is  called  "the  numerical  rectification  of  the 
circle." 

The  numerical  quadrature. — Next  to  the  calculation  of  the  circomfer- 
ence,  the  calculation  of  the  superficial  contents  of  a  circle  by  means  of 
its  radius  or  diameter  is  perhaps  most  important;  that  is,  the  computa- 
tion of  how  much  area  that  part  of  a  plane  which  lies  within  a  circle 
measures.  This  calculation  is  called  the  "  numerical  quadrature."  It 
depends,  however,  upon  the  problem  of  numerical  rectification;  that  is, 
upon  the  calculation  of  the  magnitude  of  «.  For  it  is  demonstrated  in 
elemeutary  geometry  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
triangle  produced  by  drawing  in  the  circle  a  radius,  erecting  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  a  tangent — that  is,  in  this  ease  a  perpendicular — 
cutting  oflf  upon  the  latter  the  length  of  the  circumference,  measuring 
fVom  the  extremity,  and  joining  the  point  thus  obtained  with  the  center 
of  the  circle.  But  it  follows  from  this  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  as 
many  times  larger  than  the  square  upon  its  radius  as  the  number  jc 
amounts  to. 

Constructive  rectification  and  quadrature. — The  numerical  rectificatiou 
and  numerical  quadrature  of  the  circle  based  upon  the  compntatiou  of 
the  number  rt  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  problems  that  require 
a  straightline  equal  in  length  to|tbe  circumference  of  a  circle,  or  a  square 
equal  in  area  to  a  circle,  to  be  constructively  produced  out  of  its  radius 
or  its  diameter;  problems  which  might  properly  be  called  "  constructive 
rectification"  or  "constructive  quadrature,"  Approximately,  of  course, 
by  employing  an  approximate  value  for  tt  these  problems  are  easily 
solvable.  But  to  solve  a  problem  of  construction,  in  geometry,  means 
to  solve  it  with  mathematical  exactitude.  If  the  value  ju  were  exactly 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers  to  one  another,  the  constructive 
rectification  would  present  no  difiiculties.  For  example,  suppose  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  were  exactly  3|  times  greater  than  its  diam- 
eter; theu  the  diameter  could  be  divided  into  seven  equal  parts,  which 
could  be  easily  done  by  the  principles  of  planimetry  with  ruler  and 
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compasaesj  tben  ve  would  produce  to  the  amount  or  snofa  a  part  a 
straight  liue  exactly  three  times  linger  than  the  diameter,  and  should 
tfaas  obtain  a  straight  line  exactly  ei]aat  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circle.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  has  actually  been  demonstrated, 
there  do  not  exist  two  whole  numbers,  be  they  ever  so  great,  that  exactly 
represent  by  their  proportion  to  one  another  the  number  »,  Gonse- 
quently,  a  rectifieation  of  the  kind  just  described  does  not  attaio  the 
object  desired. 

It  might  be  asked  here,  whether  from  the  demoDBtrated  f^t  that  the 
number  «  ia  not  egnal  to  the  ratio  of  two  whole  Qumbers  however  great, 
it  does  not  immediately  follow  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
straight  line  exactly  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle; 
thus  demonstrating  at  once  the  impossibility  of  solving  the  problem. 
This  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  For  there  are  in 
geometry  many  sets  of  two  lines  of  which  the  one  can  be  easily  con- 
structed from  the  other,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  two  whole 
numbers  can  be  found  to  represent  the  ratio  of  the  two  Hues.  The  side 
and  the  diagonal  of  a  square,  for  instance,  are  so  constituted.  It  is 
true  the  ratio  of  the  latter  two  magnitudes  is  nearly  that  of  5  to  7. 
Bat  this  proportion  is  not  exact,  and  there  are  in  fact  no  two  nnmberB 
that  represent  the  ratio  exactly.  Xeverthelees,  either  of  these  two 
lines  can  be  easily  constructed  from  the  other  by  the  sole  employment  of 
ruler  and  compasses.  This  might  be  the  case,  too,  with  the  rectifica- 
tion of  the  circle ;  and  consequently  from  the  impossibility  of  represent- 
ing i:  by  the  ratio  between  two  whole  numbers  the  impossibility  of  the 
problem  of  rectification  is  not  inferable. 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  stands  and  falls  with  the  problem  of 
'  lectiflcation.  This  is  based  upon  the  truth  above  mentioned,  that  a  cir- 
cle is  equal  in  area  to  a  right-angle  triangle,  in  which  one  side  is  eqnal 
to  the  radius  of  the  circle  and  the  other  to  the  circumference.  Sup- 
jMsiog,  accordingly,  that  the  circumference  of  tlie  circle  were  rectified, 
then  we  conld  coostrnct  this  triangle.  Bnt  every  triangle,  as  is  taught 
in  the  elements  of  planimetry,  can.  with  the  help  of  ruler  and  com- 
passes, be  converted  into  a  square  exactly  equal  to  it  in  area.  So  that, 
therefore,  supposing  the  rectification  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
were  successfully  performed,  a  square  conld  be  constrncted  that  would 
be  exactly  equal  in  area  to  the  cirole. 

The  dependence  upon  one  another  of  the  three  problems  of  the  com- 
putation of  the  number  n,  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  its  recti- 
fication, thus  obliges  us,  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  quadrature, 
to  regard  investigations  with  respect  to  the  value  of  n,  and  attempts  to 
rectify  the  circle  as  of  eqnal  importance,  and  to  consider  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Conditiona  of  the  geometrical  solution. — We  have  used  repeatedly  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  the  expression  "  to  construct  with  ruler  and 
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It  will  be  necessjirj-  to  cxpUiii  wbatisnieantby  thefipeci- 
fioation  of  tbese  two  iiistrumeuts.  WbeD  sach  a  uumber  of  coudilioua 
IB  annexed  to  a  reqairemeut  in  geometry  to  constract  a  certain  figure 
tbat  the  couatraction  only  of  one  figure  or  a  limited  nnmber  of  tigures 
is  possible  in  accordaDce  witb  ttie  conditions  given,  sucb  a  complete 
reqnirement  is  called  a  problem  of  constraction,  or  briefly  a  problem. 
Wbeo  a  problem  of  this  kind  is  presented  for  solation  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  it  to  simpler  problems,  already  recognized  as  solvable;  and  since 
these  latter  depend  in  tbeir  turn  upon  otber  still  simpler  problems,  we 
are  finally  brought  back  to  certain  fundamental  problems,  upon  which 
the  rest  are  based  but  which  are  not  themselves  reducible  to  problems 
leas  simple.  Tbese  fundamental  problems  are,  so  to  speak,  the  under- 
most stones  of  the  edifice  of  geometrical  construction.  The  question 
next  arises  as  to  what  problems  may  be  properly  regarded  as  funda- 
mental ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  solution  of  a  great  part  of  the 
problems  that  arise  in  elementary  planimetry  rests  npon  the  solution 
of  only  five  original  problems.     Tbey  are : 

(1)  The  construction  of  a  straight  line  which  shall  pass  through  two 
given  points. 

(3)  The  construction  of  a  circle  the  center  of  which  is  a  given  point 
and  the  radius  of  which  has  a  given  length. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  point  that  lies  coincidently  ou  two  given 
straight  lines  extended  as  far  as  is  necessary — in  case  snch  a  point 
(poinCof  iutersection)  exists. 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  two  points  that  lie  coincidently  on  a 
given  straight  line  and  a  given  circle— in  case  such  common  points 
(points  of  intersection)  exist. 

(6)  The  determination  of  the  two  points  that  lie  coincidently  on  two 
given  circles — in  case  such  common  points  (points  of  intersection )  exist. 

For  the  solntion  of  the  three  last  of  these  five  problems  the  eye  alone 
is  needed,  while  for  the  solution  of  the  two  first  problems,  besides  pen- 
oil,  ink,  chalk,  and  the  like,  additional  special  instrmnents  are  required : 
for  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  a  ruler  is  most  generally  nsed,  and 
for  the  solution  of  the  second  a  pair  of  compasses.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  no  concern  of  geometry  what  mechanical  instru- 
ments are  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  five  problems  mentioned. 
Geometry  simply  limits  itself  to  the  presupposition  that  these  problems 
are  solvable  and  regards  a  complicated  problem  as  solved  if,  upon  a 
specification  of  the  constructions  of  which  the  solution  consists,  no  other 
requirements  are  demanded  than  the  five  above  mentioned.  Since,  ac- 
cordingly, geometry  does  not  itself  furnish  the  solntion  of  these  five 
problems,  bnt  rather  exacts  them,  they  are  termed  poatulates.'    All 

*  Ueuallf  geometera  mention  only  two  poatnlates  (Nob.  1  and  2).  But  since  to  ge- 
ometry proper  it  is  Indifferent  wbetber  only  tlie  eye,  or  additional  Hoecia!  niecbani- 
Cal  insttnmtnU  are  neaBasarj',  tbc  author  haa  regarded  it  mote  correct  in  point  of 
nMtbod  to  snume  five  poatnlates. 
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problems  of  plant metry  are  uot  redncible  to  tb«ae  five  prolileins  alona 
There  are  problems  tliat  can  l>e  solved  only  by  assuming  otber  prob- 
lems as  solvable  which  are  not  included  in  the  five  given  :  for  example, 
the  construction  of  an  ellipse,  having  given  its  center  and  its  m^or 
and  minor  axes.  Many  problems,  however,  possess  the  property  of  be- 
ing solvable  with  the  assistance  solely  of  the  five  postulates  above  for- 
nialated,  and  where  this  is  tbe  case  they  are  said  to  be  "  constructible 
with  ruler  and  compasses,"  or  "elementarily"  constructible. 

After  these  general  remarks  upon  the  solvability  of  problems  of  geo- 
metrical construction,  which  an  understandlug  of  tbe  history  of  the 
squaring  of  the  circle  makes  indispensably  neoessary,  the  significance 
of  the  question  whether  the  quadrature  of  tbe  circle  is  or  is  notsolva- 
ble,  that  is,  elementarily  solvable,  will  become  intelligible.  Bat  the 
conception  just  discussed  of  elementary  solvability  only  gradually  took 
clear  form,  and  we  therefore  flud  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  among 
the  Arabs,  endeavors,  successful  in  some  respects,  that  aimed  at  solv- 
ing the  quadrature  of  the  circle  with  other  expedients  than  the  five 
postulates.  We  have  also  to  take  these  endeavors  into  consideration, 
»nd  especially  so  as  they,  no  less  than  the  ansuccessfal  efforts  at  ele- 
mentary solution,  have  npon  the  whole  advanced  the  science  of  geome- 
try and  contributed  much  to  the  clarification  of  geometrical  ideas'. 

J1I.-HIST0KICAL  ATTEMPTS. 

Tke  Egyptian  Quadrature. — In  the  oldest  mathematical  work  that  we 
possess  we  find  a  rule  that  tells  us  how  to  make  a  square  which  is  equal 
in  area  to  a  given  circle.  This  celebrated  book,  the  Papyrus  Bhind  of 
the  British  Musenm,  translated  and  explained  by  Eisenlohr  (Leipsic, 
18ST),  was  written,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  work,  in  tbe  thirty-third  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Ba-a-us,  by  a  scribe  of  that  monarch,  named  Ahmes. 
The  composition  of  the  work  falls  accordingly  into  the  period  of  the  two 
Hlksos  dynasties,  that  is,  in  the  period  between  2000  and  1700  b.  c.  But 
there  is  another  important  circumstance  attached  to  tbis.  Ahmes  men- 
tions in  his  introduction  that  he  composed  his  work  afUtr  the  model 
of  old  treatises,  written  in  the  time  of  KingBaenmat ;  whence  it  appears 
that  tbe  originals  of  the  mathematical  expositions  of  Ahmes,  are  half 
a  thousand  years  older  yet  than  tbe  Papyrus  Bhind.. 

Tbe  rule  given  in  this  papyrns  for  obtaining  a  square  equal  to  a  cir- 
cle, specifies  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  shall  be  shortened  one- 
ninth  of  its  length  and  upon  the  shortened  line  thus  obtained  a  square 
erected.  Of  conrse,  tbe  area  of  a  square  of  this  coustruction  is  only  ap- 
proximately eqaal  to  the  area  of  the  circle.  An  idea  may  be  obtained 
of  the  degree  of  exactness  of  this  original,  primitive  quadrature  by  our 
remarking  that  if  the  diameter  of  tbe  circle  in  question  is  one  metre 
in  length,  tbe  square  that  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  circle  is  a  lit- 
tle less  than  half  a  square  decimetre  larger ;  an  approximation  uot  so 
B  as  that  compnted  by  Archimedes,  yet  mach  more  correct  than 
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many  t  one  later  employed.    It  m  not  known  bow  Ahmes  or  his  pre- 
decessors arrived  at  ttiis  approximate  quadrature ;  but  it  is  certais 
that  it  was  handed  down  in  Egypt  fnm  oentory  to  oentary,  and  to  late^^ 
Egyptian  times  it  repeat«dly  api>ears. 

The  Biblical  and  Babylonian  quadrature), — ^Besides  among  the  Egyp- 
tians we  also  find  in  pre-Grecian  antiquity  an  attempt  at  cirde-compa- 
tatiou  among  the  Babyloninns.  This  is  not  a  quadrature;  but  aims  at 
the  rectification  of  the  circumference.  The  Babiyonian  mathematicians 
bad  discovered  that  if  the  radius  of  a  circle  be  successively  Inscribed 
as  chord  within  its  circamfereoce,  after  the  sixth  inscription  we  arrive 
at  the  point  of  departnre,  and  they  concluded  from  this  that  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  must  be  a  little  larger  than  a  line  which  is  six  times 
as  long  as  the  radios,  that  is,  three  times  as  long  as  the  diameter.  A 
trace  of  this  Babylonian  methoil  of  computation  may  even  be  found  in 
the  Bible ;  for  in  i  Kings  vii,  23,  and  ii  Ghron.  iv,  2,  the  great  laver  is 
described,  which  under  the  name  of  the  "molten  sea"  constituted  an 
ornament  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  and  it  is  said  of  this  vessel  that  it 
measured  10  cubits  l¥om  brim  to  brim,  and  30  cnbits  ronndabont.  The 
number  3  as  the  ratio  betweeu  the  circumference  and  the  diameter  is 
still  more  plainly  iriven  in  the  Talmud,  where  we  read  that "  that  which 
measnres  three  lengths  in  circumference  is  one  length  across." 
•  AtnonjT  the  Greeks. — With  regard  to  the  earlier  Greek  matbematl- 
.cians — as  Thales  and  Pythagoras — we  kuow  that  they  acquired  the  ' 
foundations  of  their  mathematical  knowledge  in  Egypt.  Bat  notbiug 
has  been  handed  down  to  ns  which  shows  that  tbey  knew  of  the  old 
Egyptian  quadrature,  or  tbat  they  dealt  witb  the  problem  at  all.  But 
tradition  says  that  aabsequently  the  teacher  of  Euripides  and  Pericles, 
the  great  philosopher  and  mathematician  Anazagoras,  whom  Plato 
so  highly  praised,  "drew  the  qnadratnra  of  the  circle"  in  prison,  iu  the 
year  434.  This  is  the  account  of  Plntarcb  in  the  seveoteeoth  chapter 
of  his  work  "De  Exilio." 

Auaxtigoraa. — The  method  is  not  told  OB  in  which  Anaxagorae  had 
anpposably  solved  the  problem,  and  it  is  not  said  whether  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  he  accomplished  an  approximate  solutjon  after  the 
manner  of  Ahmes.  But  at  any  rate,  to  Anaxagoras  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  called  attention  to  a  problem  that  bore  great  fruit,  in  having 
incited  Grecian  scholars  to  busy  themselves  with  geometry,  and  thus 
more  and  more  to  advance  that  science. 

The  quadratrix  of  Bippiag  of  Elit. — Again,  it  is  reported  that  the 
mathematician  Hippias  of  Elis  invented  a  curved  line  that  could  be 
made  to  serve  a  double  purpose ;  first,  to  trisect  an  angle,  and,  second, 
to  square  the  circle.  This  carved  line  is  the  rcr^a^-uvfCiwrra  so  often  men- 
tioned by  the  later  Greek  mathematicians,  and  by  the  Bomana,  cflllcd 
"qnadratrix."  EEegarding  the  nature  of  this  curve  we  have  exact  knowl- 
edge from  Pappus.  But  it  will  be  sufBcient,  here,  to  state  that  the 
juadratrix  is  not  a  circle  nor  a  portion  of  a  circle,  so  that  its  oooatrac- 
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tioa  is  not  pomible  by  means  of  the  postulates  enameritted  in  IkiO 
preceding  section.  And  therefore  tbe  solntion  of  the  qnadratnre  of  tlie 
circle  founded  on  the  constrnetiim  of  the  quadratrix  is  not  an  elementary 
solution  in  the  sense  discussed  in  the  last  section.  We  can,  it  is  true, 
cone^ve  a  meehanism  that  will  draw  this  curve  as  well  as  compasses 
draw  a  circle;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  mechanism  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  siluaring  of  the  circle  ia  solvable  with  esactitnde.  But  if  it  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  solution  au  apparatus  especially  adapted  thereto, 
every  problem  may  be  said  to  be  solvable.  Strictly  taken,  the  invention 
of  the  enrve  of  Hippiae  substitnteBfor  one  insuperable  difBcnlty  another 
equally  ineaperable.  Sometime  afterwards,  about  the  year  350,  tbe 
matbematioiaD  Dinostratns  showed  that  tbe  qaadratrix  oonld  also  be 
osed  to  solve  tbe  problem  of  rectific»tiou,  and  from  that  time  on  this 
problem  plays  almost  the  same  r61e  in  (:^recian  mathematics  as  the 
related  problem  of  quadrature. 

The  B(^higt^  solution. — As  these  problems  gradually  became  known  to 
the  non-mathematicians  of  Greece,  attempts  at  solution  at  once  sprang 
up  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  sideof  the  solutions  of  moilern  ama- 
tenr  eircle-squarers.  The  Sophists,  especially,  believed  themselves  com- 
petent by  seductive  dialectic  to  take  a  stronghold  that  had  defied  the 
intellectual  onslaughts  of  the  greatest  mathematicians.  With  verbal 
nicety,  unonnting  to  puerility,  it  was  said  that  the  squaring  of  the  circle  • 
depended  upon  the  finding  of  a  number  which  representAd  in  itself  both. 
a  square  and  a  circle ;  a  square  by  being  a  square  number,  a  circle  in 
ihAt  it  ended  with  the  same  number  as  tbe  root  number  from  which,  by 
mnltiplication  with  itself,  it  was  prodnoed.  Tbe  number  36,  accord- 
ingly, was,  as  they  thought,  the  one  that  embodied  tbe  solution  of  the 
famons  problem. 

Contrasted  with  this  twisting  of  words  the  speculations  of  Bryson  and 
Anti^ion,  botii  contemporaries  of  Socrates,  though  inexact,  appear  in 
high  degree  int«l]igent. 

Antiphon't  attempt.^Aut3^bon  divided  the  circle  into  four  equal  arcs, 
and  by  joining  the  points  of  division  obtained  a  square;  be  then  divided 
each  arc  again  into  two  equal  parts  and  thus  obtained  an  inscribed  octa- 
gon; thence  he  constructed  an  inscribed  dodecagon,  and  perceived  that 
the  figure  so  inscribed  more  and  more  approached  the  shape  ot  a  circle. 
In  this  way,  he  said,  one  should  proceed,  until  there  was  inscribed  in 
the  circle  a  polygon  whose  sides  by  reason  of  their  smallness  should 
coincide  with  tbe  circle.  Now  this  polygon  could,  by  methods  already 
taught  by  tbe  Pytimgoreans,  be  converted  into  a  square  of  equal  area; 
and  upon  the  basis  of  this  fact  Antipbon  regarded  tbe  sqaarlng  of  the 
circle  as  solved. 
-  Nothing  can  be  said  against  this  method  except  that,  however  far 
the  bisection  of  tbe  arcs  is  carried,  the  result  must  still  remain  an  ap- 
{Httzimate  one. 

Bryton  ofSeraklea. — The  attempt  of  Bryson  of  Heraklea  was  better 
BtiU;  for  this  scholar  did  not  rest  content  with  finding  a  square  that  was 
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Terj-  little  smaller  than  the  circle,  but  obtained  by  meaDS  ofcircamacribed 
polygoDS  aDother  square  that  was  very  little  larger  tha.i  the  circle.  Only 
Brysoo  committed  the  error  of  believing  that  the  area  of  tbe  circle  was 
thearithmetioal  mean  between  an  inscribed  and  a  circnmscribed  polygon 
of  an  eqnal  noniber  of  sides.  Notwithstanding  this  error,  however,  to 
Bryson  belongs  the  merit,  first,  of  baring  intcodaced  into  mathematics 
by  his  emphasis  of  the  necessity  of  a  sqnare  which  was  too  large  and 
one  v^hich  was  too  small,  the  conception  of  maximnm  and  minimnm 
"limits"  in  approximations j  and  secondly,  by  his  comparison  with  a 
circle  of  tbe  inscribed  and  circumscribed  regnlar  polygons,  the  merit  of 
having  indicated  to  Archimedes  the  way  by  which  au  approximate 
valne  for  jt  was  to  be  reached. 

ffippocraUs  of  Chios. — N'ot  long  after  Antiphon  and  Bryson,  Hippo- 
crates of  Chios  treated  the  problem,  which  had  now  become  more  and 
more  &mons,  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Hippocrates  was  not  satisfied 
with  approximate  equalities,  and  searched  for  curvilinearly  bounded 
plane  figares  which  should  be  mathematically  equal  to  a  rectilinearly 
bounded  figure,  and  therefore  could  be  converted  by  rnler  and  compasses 
into  a  square  eqnal  in  area.  First,  Hippocrates  found  that  the  crescent- 
shaped  plane  figure  produced  by  drawing  two  perpendicular  radii  in  a 
circle  and  describing  upon  the  line  joining  their  extremities  a  semicircle, 
'is  exactly  equal  in  area  to  tbe  triangle  that  is  formed  by  this  line  of 
joDCtion  and  the  two  radii ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  fact  the  endeavors 
of  the  untiring  scholarwere  directed  towards  converting  a  circle  into  a 
crescent.  Naturally  he  wasanable  to  attain  this  object,bntby  hiseSorts 
to  this  end  he  discovered  many  a  new  geometrical  truth ;  among  others 
the  generalized  form  of  the  theorem  mentioned,  which  bears  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  name  of  Lunwlce  Sippocratis,  tbe  lunes  of  Hippocrates. 
Thus  it  appears,  in  tbe  case  of  Hippocrates,  in  the  plainest  light,  how 
the  very  insolvable  problems  of  science  are  qualified  to  advance  science; 
■in  that  they  incite  investigators  to  devote  themselves  with  persistence 
to  its  study  and  thus  to  fathom  its  depths. 

Euclid?8  avoidance  of  the  problem. — Following  Hippocrates  in  the  his- 
torical line  of  tbe  great  Grecian  geometricians  comes  the  systematist 
Euclid,  whose  rigid  formulation  of  geometrical  principles  has  remained 
the  standard  presentation  down  to  the  present  century.  The  Elements 
of  Euclid,  however,  contain  nothing  relating  to  the  quadrature  of  tbe 
circle  or  to  circle-compatation.  Comparisons  of  surfaces  which  relate 
to  the  circle  are  indeed  found  in  the  book,  bnt  nowhere  a  computation 
of  tbe  circumference  of  a  circle  or  of  the  area  of  the  circle.  This  pal- 
pable gap  in  Euclid's  system  was  filled  by  Archimedes,  the  greatest 
matfaematieian  of  antiquity. 

Archimedes  calculations. — Achimedes  was  bom  in  Syracuse  in  the 
year  287  B.  c,  and  devoted  his  life,  there  spent,  to  tbe  mathematical  and 
the-physical  sciences  which  he  eunehed  with  invaluable  contributions. 
He  lived  in  Syracuse  till  the  taking  of  tbe  town  by  Marcellns,  in  tbe  year 
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212  B.  c.  wlien  be  fell  \>y  tbe  hand  of  a  Aomao  soldier  wbom  he  had  for- 
biddea  to  destroy  the  figures  he  had  drawn  io  the  saod.  To  tbe  greatest 
performaDoes  of  Archimedes  the  saccessfiil  cotnputation  of  the  number  x 
uuqueationably  belong.  Like  Bryson  he  started  with  regalar  inscribed 
and  circamscribed  polygons.  He  showed  how  it  was  possible,  begin- 
ning with  the  perimeter  of  an  inscribed  besagon,  which  is  equal  to  six 
radii,  to  obtain  by  way  of  calculation  the  perimeter  of  a  regnlai  dodec- 
agon, and  then  the  perimeter  of  a  figure  having  double  the  namber  of 
sidesof  the  preceding  one.  Treating,  then,  the  circamscribed  polygons 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  proceeding  with  both  series  of  polygons  ap  to 
a  regular  96'Sided  polygon,  he  perceived  on  tbe  one  hand  that  the  ratio 
of  the  perimeter  of  the  inscribed  96-sided  polygon  to  tbe  diameter  was 
greater  than  6336 :  2017^,  and  on  the  other  band,  that  the  correspond- 
ing ratio  with  respect  to  the  oircumscribed  96-sided  polygou  was 
smaller  than  1468S:4673J.  He  inferred  from  this,  that  tbe  namber  tt, 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  was  greater  than  the 
fraction  jVit?  ^^^  smaller  than  \^m-  Beducing  the  two  limits  thus 
found  for  tbe  value  of  ir,  Archimedes  then  showed  that  the  first  frac- 
tion was  greater  than  3^^,  aud  that  the  second  fraotiOD  was  smaller 
than  3|,  whence  it  followed  with  certainty  that  the  valae  sought  for  it 
lay  between  3}  and  3\^.  The  larger  of  these  two  approximate  values 
is  the  only  one  usually  learned  and  em)>loyed.  That  which  fills  ns 
most  with  astonishment  in  the  Archimedean  computation  of  n,  is,  first, 
the  great  acumen  and  accuracy  displayed  in  all  the  details  of  the  com- 
putation, and  then  the  unwearied  perserverance  that  he  must  have 
exercised  iu  calculating  tbe  limits  of  r  without  the  advantages  of  the 
Arabian  system  of  numerals  and  of  the  decimal  notation.  For  it  must 
be  considered  that  at  many  stages  of  the  computation  what  we  call  the 
extraction  of  roots  was  necessary,  aud  that  Archimedes  ooald  only  by 
extremely  tedious  calculations  obtain  ratios  that  expressed  approxi- 
mately the  roots  of  given  numbers  and  fractions.  , 

The  later  matkematiciaTis  of  Greece. — With  regatxl  to  tbe  mathemati- 
cians of  Greece  that  follow  Archimedes,  all  refer  to  and  employ  the 
approximate  value  of  Z\  for  >t,  without  however  contributing  .any- 
thing essentially  new  or  additional  to  the  problems  of  quadrature 
and  of  eyolometry.  Thns  Hcrou  of  Alexandria,  the  father  of  sur- 
veying, who  flourished  about  the  year  100  b.  c,  employs  for  pur- 
poses of  practical  measuremeut  sometimes  tbe  value  Z\  for  ic  and 
sometimes  even  the  rougher  approximation  n=3.  The  astronomer 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  about  the  year  150  A.  D.,  and 
who  was  famous  as  being  the  author  of  the  planetary  system  univer- 
sally recognized  as  correct  down  to  the  time  of  Copernicus,  was  the 
only  one  who  furnished  a  more  exact  value ;  this  he  designated,  in  the 
sexigeeimal  system  of  fractional  notation  which  he  employed,  by  3,  8, 
30 — that  is  3  and  -^  and  s^gu,  or  as  we  now  say  3  degrees  8  minutes 
(parte*  minutae  prima)  and  30  seconds  ijpartes  minuttE  aeeuHda).  ,  Ab 
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a  matter  of  fact,  ttie  expression  3  +  /g-  +  ^IJ^  =  3^  represents  the 
Damber  :r  more  exactly  tlian  3^;  but  on  ttie  other  hand  is,  by  reason  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  17  and  120  as  compared  with  the  num- 
bers 1  and  7,  more  cumbersome. 

Among  the  Romans. — In  the  mathematical  sciences,  more  than  in  any 
other,  the  Romans  stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Greeks.  Indeed,  with 
respect  to  cyclomctry,  they  not  only  did  not  add  anything  to  the  0-reciau 
discoveries,  but  often  evinced  even  that  they  either  did  not  know  of  the 
beautiful  result  obtained  by  Archimedes  or  at  least  did  not  know  how  to 
appreciate  it.  For  instance,  Vitruvius,  who  lived  during  the  time 'ot 
Augustus,  computed  that  a  wheel  4  feet  in  diameter  must  measure  12J 
feet  in  circumt'ereuce ;  in  other  wof  ds,  he  made  w  equal  to  SJ.  And, 
similarly,  a  treatise  on  surveying,  preserved  to  us  in  the  Gndian  manu- 
script of  the  library  at  Wolfeobiittel,  contains  the  following  instructions 
to  square  the  circle :  Divide  the  ciroumference  of  a  circle  into  four  parts 
and  make  one  part  the  side  of  a  square ;  this  square  will  be  equal  in 
area  to  the  circle.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  lectiflcation  of  the  am 
of  a  circle  is  requisite  to  the  coustruction  of  a  square  of  this  kind,  the 
Roman  quadrature,  viewed  as  a  calculation,  is  more  inesact  even  than 
any  other  computation ;  for  its  result  is  that  ti  ^  i. 

Among  the  Hindut, — The  mathematical  performances  of  the  Hindus 
were  not  only  greater  than  those  of  the  Romans,  but  in  certain  directions 
even  surpassed  those  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  most  ancient  source  for  the 
iiiathematicBof  India  that  we  know  of,  the  GuIvasEltras,  which  date  back 
to  a  little  ()efore  our  chronological  era,  we  do  not  find,  it  is  true,  the 
squaring  of  the  circle  treated  of,  but  the  opposite  problem  is  dealt  with 
which  might  fittingly  be  termed  the  circling  of  the  square.  The  half  of 
the  side  of  a  given  square  is  prolonged  oue-third  of  the  excess  in  length 
of  half  the  diagonal  over  half  the  side,  and  the  line  thus  obtained  is  taken 
as  the  radius  of  the  circle  equal  in  area  to  the  square.  The  simplest  way 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  exactness  of  this  construction  is  to  compute  how 
^reat  tt  would  have  to  be  if  the  construction  were  exactly  correct.  We 
find  out  in  this  way  that  the  value  of  ti,  npon  which  the  Indian  circling  of 
thesquareis  based,  is  about  from  five  to  six  hundredths  smaller  than  the 
true  value,  whereas  the  approximate  n  of  Archimedes,  3^,  is  only  from 
one  to  two  thousandths  too  large,  and  the  old  Egyptian  value  exceeds 
the  true  value  by  from  one  to  two  hundredths.  Oyclometry  very  prob- 
ably made  great  ailvances  among  the  Hindus  in  the  first  four  or  five 
centuries  of  our  era;  for  Aryabhatta,  who  lived  abcut  the  year  500  after 
Christ,  states  that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is 
62832  -~  20000,  an  approximation  that  in  exactness  surpasses  even  that  of 
Ptolemy.  The  Hindu  result  gives  3-1416  for  tt,  while  tt  really  lies  be- 
tween 3'141592  and  3141.')93.  How  the  Hindus  obtained  this  excellent 
approximate  value  is  told  by  Gane^x,  the  commeutatorof  Bh&skara,  an 
author  of  the  twelfth  ceutury.    Gane<;a  says  that  the  method  of  Archi- 
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medes  w»  carried  still  farther  by  the  Hinda  matberoatiAiaDS;  that  \>j 
ooDtiuaally  donblJDg  the  namber  of  Bides  tbey  proceeded  ftem  the  hex- 
agon to  a  polygon  of  3S4  sides,  and  that  by  the  oomparisoo  of  the  cir- 
CDOiferences  of  the  inscribed  and  oircnmBoribed  384'aided  polygons  they 
found  that  n  was  equal  to  3(t27-;-1250.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
given  by  Bh&8kara  is  identical  with  the  value  of  Aryabhatta.  It  is 
farther  worthy  of  remark  that  the  earlier  of  these  two  Hindu  matbe- 
uialioians  does  not  mention  either  the  value  3f  of  Arohimedes  or  the 
value  3^  of  Ptolemy,  but  that  the  later  knows  of  both  values  and 
especially  recommends  that  of  Archimedes  as  the  most  nsefol  one  f<a 
practical  application.  Strange  to  say,  the  good  approximate  value  of 
Arybhatta  does  not  occnr  in  Bramagupta,  the  great  Hindu  mathema- 
tician who  Sonrished  in  the  begionlug  of  the  seventh  century ;  but  we 
find  the  curioDS  information  i!i  this  author  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is 
exactly  equal  to  thu  square  root  of  10  when  the  radius  is  unity.  The 
value  of  n  as  derivable  from  this  formula  (a  value  fhun  two  to  three 
hundredths  too  large)  has  anqoestionably  arisen  upon  Hindu  soil,  for 
It  occurs  in  no  Grecian  mathematician ;  and  Arabian  authors,  who  were 
in  a  better  position  than  we  to  know  Greek  and  Hindu  mathematical 
literature,  declare  that  the  approximation  which  makes t  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  10  is  of  Hindu  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Hindu 
I>eop1e,  who  were  addicted  more  than  any  other  to  uumeral  mysticism, 
sought  to  find  in  this  approximation  some  counection  with  the  fact  that 
man  has  t£n  fingers ;  and  ten  aoeordiugly  is  the  basis  of  their  numeral 
system. 

Beviewing  the  achievements  of  the  Hindus  generally  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  the  quadrature,  ve  are  brought  to  recognize  that  this 
people,  whose  talents  lay  more  in  the  line  of  arithmetical  computation 
than  in  the  perception  of  spatial  relations,  accomplished  as  good  as  noth- 
ing on  the  pure  geometrical  side  of  the  problem,  but  that  the  merit  bo- 
ItHigB  to  them  of  having  carried  the  Archimedean  method  of  compnting  n 
several  stages  fortber,  and  of  haviug  obtained  in  this  way  a  much  more* 
exact  value  for  it;-~a  circumstance  that  is  explainable  wfaeu  we  consider 
that  the  Hindus  are  the  inventors  of  our  present  system  of  numeral 
notation,  possessing  which  they  easily  outdid  Archimedes,  who  em- 
ployed the  awkward  Greek  system. 

Among  the  Okineae. — With  regard  to  the  Chinese,  this  people  operated 
iu  ancient  times  with  the  Babylonian  value  for  n,  or  3,  but  possessed 
knowledge  of  the  approximate  value  of  Archimedes,  at  least  since  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  Besides  this,  there  appears  in  a  number  of 
Chinese  mathemaHcal  treatises  an  approximate  value  peculiarly  their 
own,  in  which  jc=3^i,  ;  a  value,  however,  which,  notwithstanding  it  is 
written  in  large  figures,  is  no  better  than  that  of  Archimedes.  At- 
tempts at  the  constructive  qaadntaie  of  the  circle  are  not  found  among 
the  Chinese. 
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Anumg  the  Araba. — Greater  were  the  merits  of  the  Arabiai»  in  tbe 
advaocement  and  development  of  mathematics,  and  especially  in  virtne 
of  tbe  fHCt  that  tbey  preserved  ftx>m  oblivion  botb  Greek  and  Hindu 
matbematies,  and  banded  tbem  down  to  tbe  Christian  countries  of  the 
West  The  Arabians  expressly  distingnished  between  the  Archimedean 
approximate  value  and  the  two  Hindu  values,  the  square  root  of  lO  and 
the  ratio  62832:  20000.  This  distinction  occurs  alsoiuMubammed  Ibn 
Musa  Alchwarizml,  the  same  scholar  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
centary  broaght  tbe  principles  of  our  present  system  of  nnmerioal  nota- 
tioQ  fhmi  India  and  introduced  the  same  into  the  Mohammedan  worid. 
The  Arabians  however  studied  not  only  the  nnmerical  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  but  also  the  constructive;  as,  for  iastance,  Ibn  Alhaitam, 
who  lived  in  Egypt  about  the  year  1000,  and  whose  treatise  upon  the 
squaring  of  the  circle  is  preserved  in  a  Vatican  codex,  which  has  nn- 
fortanately  not  yet  been  edit«d. 

In  Ckristia*  t{m«8.^ChTiBtian  civiUzation,  to  which  we  are  sow  about 
to  pass,  produced  ap  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  extremely 
insigniflaaitt  resnlts  in  mathematics.  Even  with  regard  to  our  present 
problem  we  have  but  a  single  important  work  to  mention — tbe  work, 
namely,  of  Frankos  You  LUtticb  upon  tbe  sqnariug  of  the  circle,  pub- 
lished in  six  books,  but  only  preserved  in  fragments.  Tbe  author,  who 
lived  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  prbbably  a  pnpil  of 
Pope  Sylvester  ii,  himself  a  not  inconsiderable  mathematician  for  his 
time,  and  wbo  also  wrote  tbe  most  celebrated  book  on  geometry  of  the 
period. 

Cardinal  Nieolana  de  Ousa. — Greater  interest  came  to  be  bestowed 
upon  mathematics  in  general,  but  especially  on  the  problem  of  the 
quadratnre  of  the  circle,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  tbe  soienoea  again  began  to  revive.  This  interest  was  especially 
aroused  by  Cardinal  Nicolaas  De  Cnsa,  a  man  highly  esteemed  on  ac- 
count ol  his  astronomical  and  calendarial  studies.  He  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  by  the  employment  solely  of 
compasses  and  rnler,  and  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
the  now  historic  problem.  People  believed  the  famoas  cardinal  and 
marvelled  at  his  wisdom,  until  Begiomontanus,  in  letters  which  be  wrote 
in  1464  and  1465,  and  which  were  published  in  1533,  rigidly  demon- 
strated that  the  cardinal's  quadratnre  was  incorrect.  The  construction 
of  Oasa  was  as  follows :  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  prolonged  a  distance 
equal  to  the  side  of  the  inscribed  sqnare ;  the  line  thus  obtained  is  taken 
aa  the  diameter  of  a  second  circle,  and  in  the  latter  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle is  described ;  then  the  perimeter  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  the  circum. 
ference  of  the  original  circle.  If  this  construction,  which  its  invMitor 
regarded  as  exact,  be  considered  as  a  constraclion  of  approximation,  it 
will  be  foaud  to  be  more  inexact  even  than  the  construction  resulting 
from  tbe  valne  r  =  3}.  For  by  Cnsa's  method  t  would  be  from  five  to 
six  thousandths  smaller  than  it  really  is. 
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Bovillitu,(md  Orontitis  FinoKB. — Id  tbe  begiDDiu^of  the  sisteeath 
century  a  certain  Bovillias  appears,  wbo  aDDOuuced  auew  the  constrac- 
tiOQ  of  Gusa,  meeting,  however,  with  do  notive.  But  about  the  mitldle 
of  the  sixteeuth  century  a  book  was  published  whieh  the  scbolam  of 
the  time  at  first  received  with' interest.  It  bore  the  proud  title  "De 
Bebua  Malhematicis  Hactenua  Desideratia,"  Ite  author,  Orontius 
Fiuteus,  represented  that  be  had  overcome  all  the  difiBculties  that  had 
ever  stood  in  tbe  way  of  geometrical  iuvestigators;  and  iucidentally  be 
alsocommnuioateil  to  the  world  the  "true  quadrature"  of  tbe  circle. 
His  fome  was  sbort-lived.  For  alterwards,  in  a  book  entitled  "i)e 
Errati»  Orontii,"  the  Portnguese  Petrns  Konius  demonstrated  that 
Orontins's  quadrature,  like  moat  of  his  other  professed  discoveries,  was 
incorrect. 

Simon  Tan  Eyck. — Id  the  period  following  this  the  number  of  circle- 
sqnarers  so  increased  that  we  shall  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  those 
whom  mathematicians  recognize.  And  particularly  is  Simon  Van  Eyck 
to  be  mentioned,  who  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  pub- 
lished a  quadrature  which  was  so  approximate  thiit  the  value  of  n  de- 
rived from  it  was  more  exact  thnn  tbatof  Arcliimedes;  and  to  disprove 
it  tbe  mathematician  Peter  Metius  was  obliged  to  seek  a  stilt  more 
accurate  value  than  3|.  The  erroneous  quadrature  of  Yaa  Eyck  was 
thus  the  occasion  i>f  Metlus's  discovery  that  the  ratio  365: 113,  or  3^,^^, 
varied  from  the  true  value  of  n  by  less  thau  one  one- millionth,  eclipsing 
accordingly  alt  values  hitherto  obtained.  Moreover  it  is  demonstrable 
by  the  theory  of  continued  fractions  that,  admitting  figures  to  four 
places  only,  nio  two  numbers  more  exactly  represent  tbe  value  of  n  than 
365  and  113. 

Joseph  Scaliger. — Id  the  same  way  the  quadrature  of  the  great  phi- 
lologist, Joseph  Scaliger,  led  to  refutations.  Like  most  circle-squarers 
who  believe  in  their  discovery,  Scahger  also  was  little  versed  in  the 
elements  of  geometry.  He  solved,  however — at  least  in  his  own  opin- 
ion he  did — the  famous  problem ;  and  published  in  1592  a  book  upon 
it,  which  bore  the  pretentious  title  "  Nova  Cyctometria,"  and  in  which 
the  name  of  Archimedes  was  derided.  The  worthlessness  of  his  sup- 
posed discovery  was  demonstrated  to  him  by  the  gieatest  mathematic- 
ians of  his  time,  namely,  Vieta,  Adriauus  Romanus,  and  Olavius. 

Longomontanus^  John  Porta,  and  Gregory  of  St.  Vincent. — Of  the  erring 
circle-squarers  that  flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  seveuteentli 
century  three  others  deserve  particular  mcutiou; — Longomoutanus  of 
Oopenhagen,  who  rendered  such  great  services  to  astronomy,  the  Nea- 
politan John  Porta,  aud  Gregory  of  St.  Vincent.  Longomontanus  made 
g-=3,YoWfli  ^^^  ™^^  ^^  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  result  that 
he  thanked  God  fervently,  in  the  preface  to  bis  work  "  Inventio  Quad- 
raturtB  Circuit,"  that  He  had  granted  him  in  his  high  old  age  tbe 
strength  to  conquer  the  celebrated  diflBculty.  John  Porta  followed  the 
initiative  of  Hippocrates,  aud  believed  be  had  solved  tbe  problem  by 
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the  comparison  of  lunes.  Gregory  of  St.  Yioceut  published  a  qnadratare 
the  error  of  which  was  very  bard  to  detect,  but  was  finally  discovered 
by  Descartes. 

Peter  Melius,  and  Vieta. — Of  the  famous  mathematicians  who  dealt 
with  oar  problem  in  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  time  of  Uewton,  we  first  meet  with  Peter  Metias,  before 
mentioned,  who  succeeded  in  finding  in  the  fraction  356 :  113  the  best 
approximate  value  for  tt  involving  only  small  numbers.  The  problem 
received  a  different  advancemontat  the  bauds  of  the  famous  mathema- 
tician Vieta.  Vieta  was  the  first  to  whom  the  idea  occurred  of  repre- 
senting 71  with  mathematical  exactness  by  aa  infinite  series  of  coutin- 
nable  operations.  By  comparison  of  inscribed  and  circnmscribed 
polygons,  Vieta  found  that  we  approaicb  nearer  and  nearer  to  tt  if  we 
allow  the  operations  of  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  J  and  of 
addition  and  of  multiplictition  to  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, and  that  tc  must  come  ont  exactly  if  this  series  of  operations  could 
be  indefinitely  continued.  Vieta  thus  found  that  to  a  diameter  of  10,000 
million  units  a  circumference  belongs  of  31,115  miiliou,  and  from 
926,535  to  926,536  units  of  the  same  length. 

Adrianm  Bomanus,  Ludolf  Van  Ceulen. — But  Vieta  was  outdone  by 
the  Ifetherlauder  Adrian  us  Bomanus,  who  added  fiveadditioual  decimal 
places  to  the  ten  of  Vieta.  To  accomplish  this  he  computed  with  un- 
speakable labor  the  circnmferenceof  a  regular  circumscribed  polygon 
of  1,073,741,824  sides.  This  number  is  the  thirtieth  power  of  2.  Yet 
great  as  the  labor 'of  Adrianus  Bomanus  was,  that  of  Ludolf  Vau  Ceu- 
len was  still  greater,  for  the  latter  calculator  succeeded  iu  carrying  the 
Archimedean  process  of  approximation  for  the  value  of  ^  to  35  decimal 
places,  that  is,  the  deviation  &om  the  true  value' was  smaller  than  one 
one  thousand  quintillionth,  a  degree  of  exactness  that  we  can  hardly 
bave  any  couception  of.  Ludolf  pnblished  the  figures  of  the  tremendoaa 
computation  that  led  to  this  resnlt.  His  calculation  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  mathematician  Oriemberger  and  declared  to  be  correct. 
Ludolf  was  justly  proud  of  bis  work,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Archimedes,  requested  in  his  will  that  the  result  of  his  most  important 
mathematical  performance,  the  computation  of  n  to  35  decimal  places, 
be  engraved  upon  his  tombstone,  a  request  which  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  oat.  In  honor  of  Lad  olf,  t  is  called  today  iu  Germany  the 
Ludolfian  number. 

Tke  ncui  method  of  Snell.  Euygenti's  verijication  of  it. — Although 
through  the  labor  of  Ludolf  a  degree  of  exactness  for  cyclometrical 
operations  was  now  obtained  that  was  more  than  sufficient  for  any 
practical  purpose  that  could  ever  arise,  neither  the  problem  of  consti  uc- 
tive  rectiQeation  nor  that  of  constructive  quadrature  was  thereby  in 
any  respect  theoretically  advanced.  The  investigations  conducted  by 
the  famous  mathematicians  and  physicists  Huygens  and  Snell,  about 
the  middle  oftheseventeentbcenturvjwere  more  important/Fomaoiatbe- 
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matical  point  of  view  tLan  the  work  of  Ladolf.  In  his  book  Cyolomeb-i' 
eas  Snelltook  theposition  that  tlie  method  of  comparison  of  polygons, 
vbich  originated  with  Archimedes  and  was  employed  hy  Ladolf,  need 
by  no  means  he  the  best  method  of  attaining  the  end  sought;  and  he 
sncceedeil,  by  the  employment  of  propositionit  which  state  that  certain 
arcs  of  a  circle  are  greater  or  smaller  than  certain  straight  lines  con- 
nected with  the  circle,  in  obtaining  method«  that  make  it  possible  to 
reach  resnlts  like  the  Ludolfian  with  ranch  less  labor  of  calculation. 
The  beaatifal  theorems  of  Snell  were  proved  a  second  time,  and  better 
proved,  by  the  celebrated  Dntch  promoter  of  the  science  of  optics, 
Hnygens  (Opera  Varia,  pp.305  et  eeq.;  Theoremata  Be  Cirouliet  Hy- 
perbolae QtMdratura,1661),  as  well  as  perfected  in  many  ways.  Snell 
and  Hnygens  were  ftilly  awartf  that  they  had  advanced  only  the  prob- 
lem of  nnmerical  qnadratnre,  and  not  that  of  the  constrnctive  qnadra- 
tnre.  This,  in  Hnygeus's  case,  plainly  appeared  from  the  vehement 
dispute  he  conducted  with  the  English  mathematician,  James  Gregory. 
This  controversy  has  some  significance  for  theJiistory  of  onr  problem, 
from  the  fact  that  Oregory  made  the  first  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
squaring  of  the  circle  with  rnler  and  compasses  must  be  impossible. 

Tke  controversy  between  Huygens  and  Gregory.— -The  result  of  the  con- 
troversy, to  which  we  owe  many  valuable  treatises,  was  that  Huygeus 
finally  demonstrated  in  an  incontrovertible  manner  the  incorrectness  of 
Gregory's  proof  of  impossibility,  adding  that  he  also  was  of  opinion 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  rnler  and  compasses  was  impossi- 
ble, but  nevertheless  was  not  himself  able  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 
And  Kewton,  later,  expressed  himself  to  a  similar  effect  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  took  till  the  most  recent  period,  that  is  over  200  years,  until 
higher  mathematics  was  far  enough  advanced,  to  famish  a  rigid  dem- 
onstration of  impossibility. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  promotive  inflaence  which  the  in- 
vention of  the  differential  and  the  integral  calcnins  had  apon  onr  prob- 
lem, we  shall  enumerate  a  few  at  least  of  that  never-ending  line  of 
mistaken  quadrators  who  have  delighted  the  world  by  the  fruits  of  their 
ingenuity  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  the  present  period ;  and  ont  of  a 
pious  and  sincere  consideration  for  the  contemporary  world,  we  shall 
entirely  omit  in  this  to  speak  of  the  circle-sqnarers  of  onr  own  time. 

Hobbes's  quadrature. — First  to  be  mentioned  is  the  celebrated  English 
philosopher  Hobbes.  In  his  boob,  Be  Problematig  PhyaicU,  in  which  he 
chiefly  proposes  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravity  and  of  ocean 
tides,  he  also  takes  up  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  gives  a  very 
trivial  constmction  that  in  his  opinion  definitively  solved  the  problem, 
making  n=3|.  In  view  of  Hobbes's  importance  as  a  philosopher,  two 
mathematicians,  Huygens  aud  Wallis,  thought  it  proper  to  refute 
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Hobbes  at  length.  Bot  Hobbes  defeoded  liiB  position  in  a  special 
treatise,  in  vhich,  to  sustain  at  least  tbe  appearance  of  being  right,  he 
dispatfid  the  fandamental  principles  of  geometry  and  the  theorem  of 
Pythagoras ;  so  that  mathematfdaus  oonld  pass  on  from  him  to  the 
order  of  the  day. 

French  guadrators  of  the  eighteenth  century. — In  the  last  century 
France  especially  was  rich  in  circle-squarers.  We  will  mention: 
Oliver  de  Serres,  who  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scales  determined  that 
a  circle  weighed  as  ranch  as  the  square  upon  the  side  of  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  inscribed  in  It,  that  therefore  they  must  have  the 
same  area,  an  experiment  in  which  n=3;  Matbulon,  who  offered  in 
legal  form  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  person  who  would 
point  out  an  error  in  his  solution  of  the  problem,  and  who  was  actually 
compelled  by  tbe  courts  to  pay  the  money ;  Basselin,  who  believed  that 
his  qnadrature  must  be  right  because  it  agreed  with  the  approximate 
value  of  Archimedes,  and  who  anathematized  his  ungratefol  contem- 
poraries, in  tbe  coafideuce  that  he  would  be  recognized  by  posterity ; 
Liger,  wbo-proved  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole,  and  to  whom 
therefore  the  qnadrature  of  the  circle  was  child's  play ;  Glerget,  who 
based  his  solution  upon  the  principle  that  a  circle  is  a  polygon  of  a 
definite  nnmber  of  sides,  and  who  calculated,  also,  among  other  things, 
how  large  the  point  ia  at  which  two  circles  touch. 

Germans  and  Poland. — Germany  and  Poland  also  furnish  their  contin- 
gent to  the  army  of  circle-squarers.  Lieuteuant-Ooloiiel  Corsonich  pro- 
duced a  quadrature  in  which  tt  equaled  3^,  and  promised  50  ducats  to  the 
person  who  could  prove  that  it  was  incorrect.  Hesse,  of  Berlin,  wrote  an 
arithmetic  in  1776,  in  which  a  true  quadrature  was  also  "made  known," 
It  being  exactly  eqnal  to  3J|.  About  the  same  time  Professor  Bischoff, 
ci  Stettin,  defended  a  quadrature  previously  published  by  Oaptaia 
Leistner,  preacher  Merkel,  and  schoolmaster  Bohm,  which  made  « 
impUcite  equal  to  the  square  of  ||  not  even  attaining  the  approximation 
of  Archimedes. 

ConatrvcHve  approximations — Euler,  Koeahnsl^. — From  attempts  of 
this  character  are  to  be  clearly  distingnished  constructions  of  ap- 
proximation in  which  the  inventor  is  aware  that  he  has  not  found 
a  mathematically  exact  construction,  but  only  an  approximate  one. 
The  valae  of  snob  a  constrnctiou  will  depend  upon  two  things — first, 
npon  the  degree  of  exactness  with  which  it  is  unmerically  expressed, 
and  secondly  on  the  fact  whether  the  construction  can  be  more  or 
less  easily  made  with  ruler  and  compasses.  (Constructions  of  this  hind, 
simple  in  form  and  yet  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  purposes,  have 
for  centuries  been  furnished  us  in  great  numbers.  The  great  math- 
ematician, Euler,  who  died  in  1783,  did  not  think  it  out  of  place  to 
attempt  an  approximate  construction  of  this  kind.  A  very  simple  con- 
stntctioQ  for  the  rectification  of  the  circle,  and  one  which  has  passed 
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into  many  geometrical  text  books,  is  that  published  by  Koobansky  in 
1686,  in  the  Leipziger  Berichte.     It  is  as  follows : 

Erectnpon  thediEMiieterof  acircleatitsextTemitiesperpeudicalarH;  with  the  center 
SB  vertex,  mark  off  upon  the  diameter  an  angle  of  30° ;  find  the  poiut  of  inteneotion 
with  the  perpend icnlar  of  the  line  last  drawn,  and  join  this  point  of  iDteneotion  with 
that  point  upon  the  other  perpendicular,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  three  radii  from  the 
bane  of  the  perpendicular.  The  line  of  jnnotlDu  thus  obtained  is  then  very  approxi^ 
mately  6C[nal  to  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  (tiven  circle. 

Calculation  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  truo  length  of  the 
oireamference  and  the  line  thus  constrncted  is  less  than  ]  ^ o'a ,) ^  of  the 
diameter. 

Inutility  of  construetive  approximations. — Although  8nch  construc- 
tions of  approsimation  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  they  never- 
theless play  but  a  subordinate  r6leintbe  history  of  the  squariug  of  the 
circle;  for  on  the  one  hand  they  can  never  furnish  greater  exactness 
for  circle  computation  than  the  thirty-five  decimal  places  which  Ludolf 
found,  and  on  the  other  baud  they  are  not  adapted  to  advance  in  any 
way  the  question  whether  the  exact  quadrature  of  the  circle  with  mler 
and  compasses  is  possible. 

The  researches  of  Nercton,  Leibnitz,  Wallis,  and  Brouncker. — The 
nnmerical  side  of  the  problem,  however,  was  considerably  advanced 
by  the  new  mathematical  methods  perfected  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
commonly  called  the  differential  and  the  integral  calculus.  And 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  some  time  before  New- 
.  ton  and  Leibnitz  represented  tt  by  series  of  powers,  the  English  mathema- 
ticians Wallis  and  Lord  Brouncker,  Newton's  predecessors  in  a  certain 
sense,  succeeded  iii  representing  ir  by  an  inflnite  series  ot  figures  com- 
bined by  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  A  new  method  of  computa- 
tion was  thns  opened.  Wallis  found  that  the  fourth  part  of  tt  is  repre- 
sented more  exactly  by  the  regularly  formed  product 

jXjx}x|xfxf  x'l  X,  etc., 

the  farther  the  multiplication  is  continued,  and  that  the  result  always 
comes  out  too  small  if  we  stop  at  a  proper  fraction,  but  too  large  if  we 
stop  at  an  improper  firactiou.  Lord  Brouncker,  on  the  other  hand,  rep- 
resents the  value  in  question  by  a  continued  fraction  in  which  all  the 
denominators  are  equal  to  2  and  the  numerators  are  odd  square  num- 
bers. Wallis,  to  whom  Bronncker  had  communicated  his  elegant  reenlt 
without  proo^  demonstrated  the  same  in  his  "Arithmetic  of  Influites." 

The  compntation  of  it  could  hardly  be  farther  advanced  by  these  re- 
snlts  than  Ludolf  and  others  bad  carried  it,  though  of  course  iu  a  more 
laborious  way.  However,  the  series  of  powers  derived  by  the  assistance 
of  the  differential  calculus  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  furnished  a  means 
of  computing  it  to  hundreds  of  decimal  places. 

Other  oalculations. — Gregory,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz  next  found  that 
the  fourth  part  of  n  was  equal  exactly  to 
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i-i+i-HJ-iV+TV----. 

if  yre  conceive  tbis  series,  whicli  is  called  the  Leibnitzian,  indeflQitely 
continaed.  This  series  is  indeed  wonderfally  simple,  bat  is  not  adapted 
to  tbe  computation  of  ir,  for  the  reason  that  entirely  too  many  members 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  to  obtain  ir  accarately  to  a  few  decimal 
places  only.  The  ori^nal  formnla,  however,  from  which  this  series  is 
derived,  gives  other  formulas  which  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  ac- 
tual computation.    This  formnla  is  the  general  series : 

a=o— Ja'+ia''— ^a'+  . . ., 

where  a  ia  the  leugtli  of  the  arc  that  belongs  to  any  central  angle  in  a 
circle  of  radius  1,  and  where  a  is  tbe  tangent  to  this  angle.  From  this 
we  derive  the  following : 

^=(a+6+c+  . .  .  )-}f[a?+¥+c'+  ...)+l  (a*+i>>+c'+  . . . ) , 

where  a,b,€,.,  are  the  tangents  of  angles  whose  sum  is  15°.  Deter- 
mining, therefore,  the  valnes  of  a,b,c  . . .,  which  are  equal  to  small 
and  easy  fractions  and  fulfill  the  condition  just  mentioned,  we  obtain 
series  of  powers  which  are  adapted  to  the  computation  of  ?r.  The  first 
to  add  by  the  aid  of  series  of  tbis  description  additional  decimal  places 
to  the  old  35  in  the  number  t  was  the  English  arithmetician  Abraham 
Sharp,  who,  following  Halley's  instructions,  in  1700,  worked  out  n  to 
72  decimal  places.  A  little  later  Machin,  professor  of  astronomy  in 
London,  computed  n  to  100  decimal  places ;  putting,  in  the  series  given 
above,  a=b=c=d=\  and  e=— ^J^,  that  ia  employing  the  following 
series: 


ti  1 1 1       nr  1  _i 
6~3.5'  +5.5'  ~1W^'  '  '  J     |_a35     3 


3.239=^5.239*     *  *  "J 

In  the  year  1S19,  Lagny,  of  Paris,  outdid  the  computation  of  Maobin, 
determining  in  two  different  ways  the  first  127  decimal  places  of  ;r. 
Vega  then  obtained  as  many  as  140  places,  and  the  Hamburg  arithme- 
tician, Zach^rias  Dase,  went  as  far  as  200  places.  The  latter  did  not  use 
Machin's  series  in  his  calculation,  but  the  series  produced  by  putting 
in  the  general  series  above  given  a=i,  &=},  ^=i-  Finally,  at  a  recent 
date,  IT  has  been  computed  to  500  places.  *- 

The  computation  to  so  many  decimal  places  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  modem  method  as  contrasted  with  those 
anciently  employed,  but  otherwise  it  has  neither  a  theoretical  nor  a 
practical  valne.  That  the  computation  of  n  to  say  16  decimal  places 
more  than  safficiently  satisfies  the  subtlest  requirements  of  practice  may 
be  gathered  from  a  concrete  example  of  the  degree  of  esactness  thus 
obtainable. 


/' 
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Idea  of  exactness  obtainable  with  the  approximate  values  of  n. — Im- 
agine a  circle  to  be  described  with  Berliu  ae  center,  and  the  ciroarn- 
ferenoe  to  pass  throngb  Hamburg;  then  let  the  circnmferenoe  of  the 
circle  be  computed  by  multiplying  its  diameter  wltli  the  value  of  x  to 
16  decimal  places,  and  then  eouceive  it  to  be  actnally  measared.  The 
devi^tioD  from  the  troe  length  in  30  large  a  circle  as  this  even  could 
lot  be  as  great  as  the  18  millionth  part  of  a  millimetre. 

An  idea  can  hardly  be  obtaioed  of  the  degree  of  exactness  produced 
by  100  decimal  places.  But  the  following  example  may  possibly  give 
us  some  conceptioD  of  iU  ConceCve  a  sphere  constructed  with  the  earth 
as  center,  and  imagine  its  surface  to  pass  through  Sirius,  which  is  134^ 
million  million  kilometres  distant  from  ua.  Then  imagine  this  enormous 
sphere  to  be  so  packed  wlcb  microbes  that  in  every  cubic  millimetre 
millions  of  millions  of  these  diminntive  aoimalcula  are  present.  Kow 
conceive  these  microbes  to  be  all  unpacked  and  so  distributed  singly 
along  a  straight  line  that  every  two  microbes  are  as  far  distant  from 
each  other  as  Sims  from  us,  that  is,  134J  million  million  kilometres. 
Conceive  the  loog  line  thas  fixed  by  all  the  microbes  as  the  diameter  of 
a  circle,  and  imagine  the  cironmference  of  it  to  be  calculated  by  mnlti- 
plyiog  its  diameter  with  a  to  100  decimal  places.  Then,  iu  the  case  of  a 
circle  of  this  enormous  magnitude  even,  the  circumference  thus  calcu- 
lated would  not  vary  from  the  real  circamference  by  a  millionth  of  a 
millimetre. 
^  This  example  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  oalcalation  of  t  to  100  or 
600  decimal  places  is  wholly  nseless. 

Professor  Wolff's  curious  method. — Before  we  close  this  chapter  upon 
the  evaluation  of  a,  we  must  mention  the  method,  less  fruitful  than 
curious,  which  Professor  Wolff,  of  Zurich,  employed  some  decades  ago 
to  compute  the  value  of  t  to  3  places.  The  floor  of  a  room  is  divided 
np  into  equal  squares,  so  as  to  resemble  a  huge  chess-board,  and  a 
needle  exactly  equal  in  length  to  the  side  of  each  of  these  squares  is 
cast  haphazard  upon  the  floor.  If  we  calculate  now  the  probabilities  of 
the  needle  so  falling  as  to  lie  wholly  within  one  of  the  squares,  that  is, 
BO  that  it  does  not  cross  any  of  the  parallel  lines  forming  the  squares, 
the  result  of  the  calculation  for  this  probability  will  be  found  to  be  ex- 
actly equal  to  n'  —  3.  Gonseqaeutly  a  sufBcieot  number  of  casts  of  the 
needle  according  to  the  law  of  large  numbers  m.'Ot  give  the  value  of  n- 
approximately.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Professor  WK-iif,  after  10,000  trials, 
obtained  the  value  of  t  correctly  to  3  decimal  places. 

IV.-PROOF  THAT  THE  PROBLEM  7  5N80LVABLE. 
Mathematicians  ;iow  seek  to  prove  the  intjolvability  of  the  problem. 
Fruitful  as  the  calculus  of  Kewton  and  Leibnitz  was  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  TT,  the  problem  of  converting  a  circle  into  a  sqnare  having  ex- 
actly the  same  area  was  in  no  wise  advanced  thereby.  Wallis,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  and  their  immediate  followers  distinctly  recognized  this.   The 
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qaadratnre  of  the  circle  could  iiot  be  solved ;  but  it  also  could  not  bo 
proved  that  the  problem  was  losolvable  with  rnlor  and  compasses, 
althongb  everybody  was  convinced  of  its  insolvability.  In  matliemat- 
ic8,  however,  a  conviction  ia  only  justified  wbeu  supported  by  incon* 
trovertible  proof;  and  in  the  place  of  endeavors  to  solve  the  quadra- 
ture there  accordingly  now  come  endeavors  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  solving  the  celebrated  problem. 

LambertU  eontributioH.~~l!be  first  step  in  this  direction,  small  as  it 
was,  was  made  by  the  French  mathematieiaD  Lambert,  who  proved  in 
the  year  17fiL  that  ir  was  neither  a  rational  number  nor  even  the  square 
root  of  a  rational  number;  that  is,  that  neither  ^  nor  the  square  of  ic 
can  be  exactly  represented  by  a  fraction  the  denominator  and  nume- 
rator of  which  are  whole  numbers,  however  great  the  numbers  be  taken. 
Lambert's  proof  showed,  indeed,  that  the  rectification  and  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  could  not  be  possibly  accomplislied  in  the  particular 
way  in  which  its  impossibility  was  demonstrated,  but  it  still  did  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  problem  being  solvable  in  some  other  more 
complicated  way,  and  without  requiring  further  aids  than  ruler  and 


The  conditions  of  the  demonstration. — Proceeding  slowly  but  surely  it 
was  next  sought  to  discover  the  essential  distinguishing  properties  that 
separate  problems  solvable  with  ruler  and  compasses,  from  problems 
the  construction  of  which  is  elementarily  impossible,  that  is,  by  solely 
employing  the  postulates.  Slight  reflection  showed  that  a  problem  ele- 
mentarily solvable,  mast  always  possess  the  property  of  having  the 
unknown  lines  in  the  figure  relating  t,o  it  connected  with  the  known 
lines  of  the  figure  by  an  equation  for  the  solution  of  which  equations  of 
the  first  and  second  degree  alone  are  requisite,  and  which  may  be  so 
disposed  thaftthe  common  measures  of  the  known  lines  will  appear  only 
as  integers.  The  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn  from  this,  that  if  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  and  consequently  its  rectification  were  ele- 
mentarily solvable,  the  nnmber  n,  which  represents  the  ratio  of  the 
unknown  circumference  to  the  known  diameter,  must  be  the  root  of  a 
certain  equation,  of  a  very  high  degree  perhaps,  but  iu  which  all  the 
numbers  that  appear  are  whole  numbers ;  that  is,  there  would  have  to 
exist  an  equation,  made  up  entirely  of  whole  numbers,  which  would  be 
correct  if  its  unknown  quantity  were  made  equal  to  n. 

Final  success  of  Professor  Lindemann. — Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  consequently,  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  mathematicians  have 
been  bent  upon  proving  that  tt  generally  is  not  algebraical,  that  is, 
that  it  can  not  be  the  root  of  any  equation  having  whole  numbers  for 
coefSoients.  But  mathematics  had  to  make  tremendous  strides  for- 
ward before  the  means  were  at  hand  to  accomplish  this  demonstration. 
After  the  French  academician,  Professor  Hermite,  had  furnished  im- 
portant preparatory  assistance  in  his  treatise  Sur  la  Fonction  Expo- 
neniieJIfl,  published  in  the  seventy-seventh  volume  of  the  Com^tes 
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fiendtis,  Frofetisor  Lindemanit,  attliat  timeof  Freiburg,  now  of  Eonigs- 
berg,  finally  sncceeded,  in  June,  18S2,  in  rigorously  demonstrating  that 
tbe  unmber  n  is  not  algebraical,"  tbus  supplying  tbe  first  proof  that 
the  problems  of  tbe  rectification  and  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  with 
tbe  help  only  of  algebraical  instraments  like  ruler  and  compasses  are 
insolvablo.  Lindemanu's  proof  appeared  successively  in  tlie  Seport« 
of  tbe  Berlin  Academy  (June,  1882),  in  the  Oomptes  Rendus  of  tbe 
French  Academy  (vol.  cxv,  pp.  72-74),  ard  in  the  Mathematiscken  An- 
nalen  (vol.  xs,  pp.  213-225). 

Tke  verdict  of  mathematics. — "It  is  impossible  with  ruler  and  com- 
passes to  construct  a  sqnare  equal  in  area  to  a  given  circle."  These  are 
the  words  of  the  final  determioation  of  .i  controversy  which  is  as  old 
as  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Bat  the  race  of  circle-squarers,  nn- 
mindful  of  the  verdict  of  mathematics,  that  most  infallible  of  arbiters, 
wilt  never  die  out  so  long  as  ignorance  and  the  thirst  lor  glory  shall  be 
nnited. 

*  For  the  benefit  of  m?  mathematical  readers  I  shall  present  here  the  moat  impor- 
tant steps  of  Lindemann'a  demoustratioD,  M.  Hermite  in  order  to  prove  the  tnmBcen- 
deutal  character  of 

*  =  ^  +  i"*'La''"  iX3  +  raX4  +  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

developed  relatioDB  between  certain  definite  integrals  (Comptet  Bendue  of  the  Paris 
Academy,  1W3,  vol.  LXxvii).  Proceeding  jkim  the  relations  thus  pslablished,  Pn>- 
fesBOT  Liodemanu  first  demonstrates  the  following  propasitiot> :  If  the  coefficients  of 
anequatioD  of  nth  degree  are  all  real  or  complex  whole  numbers  and  then  roots  of  this 
equation  «i,  it, . . .,  e,  are  dlflerent  from  zero  and  ttoia  each  other  it  is  impossible  for 

."+■'■+<"■•■.+''■ 

to  be  equal  to  t,  where  a  and  b  are  real  or  complex  whole  numbers.  It  fs  then  shown 
that  also  between  the  functions 

e'*' +«*■'' +  «'■*'+ «*■*■ 

where  r  denotes  an  integer,  no  linear  equation  can  exist  with  rational  coefficients 
variant  from  zero.  Finally  the  beautifnl  theorem  resnlts:  If  z  is  the  root  of  au  irre- 
ducible ai^ebrnic  equation  tbe  coefficients  of  which  are  real*or  complex  whole  num- 
bers, then  e'  can  not  be  eqoal  to  a  rational  number.  Now,  in  reality  e'*^"  is  equal 
to  a  rational  number,  namely,  — i.  Consequently,  Tt\/ — ^1,  and  therefore  itself,  can- 
not be  the  root  of  an  equation  of  nth  degree  having  whole  numbers  for  cuefBcients. 
and  therefore  also  not  of  such  an  equation  having  rational  coefficients.  If  the  squar- 
ing of  the  circle  with  ruler  and  compasses  were  possible,  however,  s  would  have  tbe 
property  lost  mentioned. 
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By  William  C.  Winlook. 


The  following  record  of  astroiiomy  for  the  years  1889  and  1890  is 
presented  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  its  predecessors.  The  com- 
piler has  made  free  nse  of  reviews,  iu  the  varions  branches  of  astronomy, 
contributed  by  specialists  to  the  Athenceum,  Nature,  Journal  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  the  Pacific,  tbe  Observatoryf  Bulletin  Astronomiqiie, 
the  Astronomical  Journal,  and  other  periodicals. 

NEBULA. 

Motions  of  the  planetary  nebnleB  in  the  line  of  sight. — No.  11  of  the  Pnb- 
lications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  contains  a  very 
important  paper  by  Mr.  James  E.  Keeler  on  the  "  Motions  of  tbe  plan- 
etary nebalie  in  the  line  of  sight."  The  paper  is  an  important  one  in  a 
twofold  aspect :  first,  in  its  bearing  on  a  matter  juet  now  under  dis- 
CQSsion  by  the  highest  aothorities,  as  to  the  character  and  position  of 
the  brightest  nebular  line,  and  secondly,  in  tbe  eridence  it  affords  of 
nebalar  movements. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  nebniar  line,  Mr.  Keeler's  testimony  is 
most  emphatic,  and  entirely  confirms  Dr.  HuggJas's  observations.  "The 
nebniar  lines,"  he  reports,  "  appeared  to  be  perfectly  monochromatic 
images  of  the  slit,  widening  when  the  slit  was  widened  and  narrowing 
to  excessively  flue  sharp  lines  when  it  was  closed  up."  Tbe  chief  neb- 
ular line  "  showed  no  tendency  to  assume  tbe  aspect  of  a  remnant  of 
fluting  under  any  circumstances  of  observation."  Thia  observation, 
made  not  on  one  nebula,  bnt  on  a  namber,  and  with  a  dispersion  often 
equivalent  to  that  of  24  prisms  of  60°,  for  the  fourth  sptotrnm  of  a 
Bowland's  grating  of  11,438  tines  to  the  inch  was  often  used,  is  by  far 
the  strongest  evidence  we  have  yet  had  on  this  question  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chief  nebalar  line,  and  it  is  dead  against  Mr.  Lockyer's 
theory. 

The  position  of  the  nebular  line  is  also  fixed  with  very  considerable 
certainty ;  and  here,  again,  Dr.  Huggins's  observations  receive  complete 
confirmation.  It  was  not,  in  any  one  of  the  nebula  observed,  coincident 
with  the  Anting  of  magnesium,  but  was  always  seen  some  distance  to 
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the  blae.  Tlie  importaDce  of  tbia  ol)servaUoD,  especially  when  taken 
witta  the  report  as  to  the  character  of  the  line,  is  of  the  highest  kind  in 
its  bearing  on  Mr.  Lockjer's  great  meteoritio  theory.  If  the  chief  neb- 
nlar  line  is  not  the  remnant  of  the  magnesiuni  flating  the  very  keystone 
is  knocked  away  from  the  arch  and  the  edifice  aa  snch  flails  to  piece8> 
TSo  donbt  there  woald  be  many  isolated  fragments  of  considerable  valne 
stdl  lefL  The  strocture  mighteveu  be  pat  together  again,  hereafter,  od 
a  new  plan,  and  with  a  more  lasting  resnlt,  bnt  the  theory  as  it  now 
stands— the  theory  as  a  whole — wonld  be  irretrievably  wrecked.  On 
the  other  band,  if  the  identity  which  Mr.  Lockyer  asserts  were  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  a  victory  for  him  of  the  first  importance. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  progress  of  practical  spectroscopy  that  the 
whole  question  turns  on  an  almost  inappreciable  difference  of  position, 
the  mean  value  for  the  wave-leugth  of  the  nebalar  line  as  foaud  by  Mr. 
Keeler  from  ten  nebalee,  being  5,005.68  tenth-meters,  whilst  that  of  the 
fluting  of  magneslam  is  5,006.36.  In  the  brightest  nehala  examined  the 
wave-length  obtained  was  (>,006.13  tenth-meters,  only  0.23  distant  A-om 
the  magnesium  fluting.  As  the  observations  stand  they  point  strongly 
to  the  nebular  line  being  slightly  bnt  distinctly  more  refhingible  than 
the  edge  of  the  magnesinm  fluting,  and  therefore  not  dae  to  it.  But 
the  amount  of  displacement  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  altogether  in- 
conceivable that  it  is  due  to  thn  relative  motion  of  the  nebulse  and  the 
solar  system,  for  all  the  ten  nebulie  observed  are  in  that  hemisphere 
toward  which  the  son  is  travelling,  and  seven  of  them  are  within  45°  of 
the  apex  of  the  "  Sun's  Way,"  so  that  a  correction  must  be  applied 
which  would  tend  to  bring  the  nebular  line  nearer  to  the  dating;  how 
much  nearer  we  cannot,  in  onr  ignorance  of  the  speed  of  the  sun's 
motion  in  space,  at  present  say,  bnt  a  rate  of  36  miles  per  second  wonld 
suEBce  to  make  the  accord  a  perfect  one.  If  Mr.  Keeler  could  obtain  a 
series  of  comparisons  of  the  F  line  in  these  nebnUe  with  hydrogen,  the 
problem  wonld  be  solved.  Or  the  determination  of  the  place  of  the 
line  in  a  number  of  nebalse  in  the  hemisphere  we  ai-e  leaving  would  go 
far  to  settle  the  matter.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  still  posaibU  that  the 
eventual  result  may  favor  Mr.  Lockyer's  theory.  It  may  be  added  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  paper,  appearing  iu  No.  293  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boyal  Society,  that  if  we  accept  Mr,  Eeeler's  measures  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Lockyer  did  not  employ  sufficient  disiHirsion  to  decide 
the  point  at  issue. 

The  second  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Eeelei's  measures  Is  the  fact 
that  the  nebulEB  have  very  distinct  movements  of  their  own.  As  we  do 
not  yet  know  to  what  substance  the  chief  nebular  line  is  doe,  and  as 
Mr.  Keeler  could  not  make  any  measures  of  the  blue  hydrogen  line  in 
the  nebula  at  all  comparable  iu  accuracy  to  those  he  made  of  the  chief 
line,  we  can  not  say  that  the  difference  in  position  of  the  chief  line  firom 
any  given  comparison  line  is  doe  to  the  motion  of  the  nebula.  All  we 
can  do  at  present  is  to  observe  a  number  of  nebula!,  adopt  the  mean 
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place  they  give  as  the  trne  position  of  the  uebnlar  liue,  and  record  the 
differences  from  this  mean  as  due  to  differences  of  motion  from  the 
mean  motion.  The  extreme  difference  observed  between  any  two 
nebuliB  amounted  to  very  nearly  70  miles  per  second. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  paper  vitbont  a  void  on  the  accnracy 
of  the  measures.  The  spectram  of  £  6  was  examined  on  nine  nights. 
The  greatest  difference  of  any  one  night's  observution  from  the  mean 
was  only  0.11  tenth-metre,  or  in  miles  per  second  4.2 ;  the  mean  dif- 
ference bnt  0.04,  or  in  miles  per  second  1.5.  Sncb  accuracy  was  only 
Ijossible  by  using  an  enormous  dispersion,  and  it  implies  very  perfect 
instrnmental  and  atmospheric  conditions.  But  it  also  implies  an  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  eye  and  hand  in  the  observer ;  the  "man  behind  the 
telescope"  is  in  evidenc6.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  great 
size  of  the  Lick  telescope  is  no  special  advantage  in  work  of  this  par- 
ticular olass^  its  high  proportion  of  focal  length  to  aperture  being  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  A  much  smaller  object-glass,  with  a  focal  lengtli 
of  12  to  1,  would  give  brighter  images.— (E.  W.  Maunder.  The  Ob- 
set-vatory,  No.  168.) 

Mr.  Lockyer  having  published  some  resnlts  at  variance  with  those 
obtained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hnggins  with  respect  to  the  principal  line 
in  the  spectram  of  the  great  nebala  in  Orion,  they  have  made  careful 
re-determinations,  decisively  confirming  their  previous  results :  (1)  that 
the  principal  line  is  not  coincident  with,  but  f^lls  within,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  magnesium  flame  band;  (2)  that  in  the  nebula  in  Orion  this 
line  presents  uo  appearance  of  being  a  "  fluting." 

The  faint  star  discovered  in  the  trapezium  of  the  Orion  nebnia  by 
Alvan  Clark,  when  the  Lick  telescope  was  first  mounted,  has  been 
found  by  Barnard  to  be  double,  another  star  has  also  been  detected  in 
the  trapezium  by  Barnard,  and  also  one  of  about  the  same  magiu- 
tude  (sixteenth)  as  the  Clark  star  just  preceding  the  trapezium. 

Within  the  ring  of  the  well-known  ring  nebula  of  Lyia  six  stars  have 
been  found  by  nolden  and  Schaeberle  with  the  36-iuch  Lick  telescope 
where  but  one  was  known  before,  and  five  new  stars  have  been  iound 
in  the  nebulosity. 

ASTRONOMICAL  C0K8TANTS. 

Refraction.— M.  Badau  has  published  in  volume  19  of  the  Paris  Observ- 
atory AnnaJet  a  very  complete  memoir  on  astronomical  refractiou,  which 
deals  with  tlie  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
and  contains  complete  tables  in  a  convenient  form  suitable  for  actual 
computation. 

SivmcU  nutation. — M.  Folie's  work  on  dinrnal  nutation  has  not  met 
with  general  acceptance.  One  of  the  latest  discussions  of  the  subject 
is  that  by  Herr  Lehman  Filh^s,  published  in  No,  2975  of  the  Astronom- 
ucie  2lfackriehten.  ^ 
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Preeeasion. — A  useful  t-able  of  the  third  term  of  the  preceasion  has 
been  computed  by  Herr  Etoock  aud  pablished  by  the  Kiel  Observatory. 

Sarkness's  astronomical,  physical,  and  geodetic  eongtanta, — Prof.  Wm. 
Harkness,  of  the  TJ.  8.  Naval  Observatory,  has  been  at  work  for  Bome 
time  npon  a  homogeneous  system  of  ioter-related  constants,  more 
trustworthy  values  of  which  are  to  be  attained  by  the  solntion  of  equa- 
tions of  condition,  in  which  the  best  values  rennlting  from  observation 
are  introdnced  and  combined  with  the  expression  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations. 

A  preliminary  commanication  of  results  was  made  to  the  Astronom- 
ical Journal,  No,  194,  but  it  seems  preferable  to  quote  here  the  final 
values  published  by  Professor  Harkuess  in  Appendix  III  to  the  Wash- 
ingtou  Observations  for  1891,  though  the  latter'work  was  not  issued 
till  after  the  close  of  the  year  1890. 

Professor  Harkness  has  collected  the  variona  determinations  of  each 
of  the  constants  in  question,  decided  upon  the  values  to  be  adopted  in 
the  computations,  often  using  tbe  method  of  least  squares  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  has  then  employed  this  method  in  order  to  obtain  a  resultant 
homogeneous  system. 

Among  the  results  obtained  are  the  following : 

Earth's  equatorial  gemi-diameter 6,377  972  ±  1  248  meten. 

Earth's  jralar  8emi-diamet«r 6,356  727^99.1  metera. 

Length  of  aeconds-pendnlnm O^.QQO  91  +  0™.0O5 !»  sinV 

Length  of  sidereal  da^ 86  164.099  65  mean  aolar  seconds. 

Length  of  Bidereal  rear 3651  6*9°'9'.314. 

Solar  parallax 8".809  05±0",005e7. 

Lunar  parallax 3  4a2".54e  16  ±0",125  33. 

Constant  of  aberration 20". 454  5]  ±0", 012  56. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  with  the  above  valoe 
of  the  solar  parallajt  is  92,79fi  95y±69  715  miles,  or  149,3iO  870±96  101 
kilometers. 

STAR  CATALOGUES. 

The  »tar  catalogue  of  the  Astronomtsche  Gesellschaft. — The  first  parts 
of  the  great  catalogue  of  the  Astronomiscbe  G«sellscliaft  appeared  in 
1890.  They  are  the  volumes  containing  the  catalogues  of  zones  ob- 
served by  Kmeger  at  Helsingfors  and  Gotha,  by  Boss,  at  Albany,  and 
by  Feamley  and  Geelmuyden  at  Ohristiania.  The  two  first  mentioned 
volumes  contain  respectively  the  positions  of  14,680  and  of  8,241  stars 
for  the  equinox  of  1875. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  here  the  origin  of  this  great  under- 
taking, now  nearing  completion.  The  zones  of  the  Sistoiri  eSleste 
frati^aiBe,  published  by  Lalande  comprise  about  60,000  stara  trom 
the  first  to  the  eighth  magnitude,  but  tbey  were  not  catalogued  till 
nearly  half  acentury  after  their  completion.  Those  ofBessel,  observed 
St  Koenigsberg  from  1821  to  1833,  contain  02,000  stars  from  the  first  to 
the  ninth  magnitude  between  —15'^  and  +  45^  declination;  tbetwocata- 
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lognes  of  Weisse  appeared  iu  1846  and  1S63.  From  1841  to  1852  Arge- 
lander  continued  his  work  at  Bonn,  and  bis  northern  zones  (published  in 
1846)  contain  22,000  stars  between  +45°  aud  +80°  and  the  southern 
zones  (published  in  1852)  17,000  between  — 16°  and  —31°,  catalogued 
by  Oeltzen  (1851  to  1857).  The  positions  in  these  different  catalogues 
depend  upon  meridian  observations. 

In  1852,  having  finished  bis  zones,  Argelander  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
work  of  much  greater  extent.  It  was  to  fix  approximately  the  positions 
of  all  stars  to  the  ninth  magnitude,  and  perhaps  a  little  below  (9.5),  visi- 
ble in  our  latitades^  To  accomplish  this  tbe  plan  was  to  employ  simply  a 
small  telescope,  theobserver,  with  bis  eye  always  at  the  telescope,  to  call 
out  to  a  recorder,  who  sat  close  by  with  a  chronometer.  Tbe  preliminary 
trials,  by  J.  Schmidt,  being  successful,  the  work  was  begun,  and,  with 
the  help  of  Krueger  aud  Schoenfeld,  on  whom  the  greater  part  of  thela- 
bor  fell,  tbe  revision  of  the  northern  sky  was  finished  in  1859 ;  aud  this 
is  the  work  that  we  know  as  the  "  Bonn  Durchmustemng." 

TheDnrcbmu8terung,pubtished  between  1859  aud  1863  iu  volumes  3, 4,  ' 
and  5of  the  Bonn  Observations,  contains  no  less  than  324,198  stars,  lying 
between  2°  south  declination  and  the  north  pole,  the  zone  between  4-81° 
and  the  pole  being  a  revision  of  Garrington's  catalogue.  Volume  6  of 
the  "Bonn  Beobachtangen,"  contains  futhermore  34,000  positions,  deter- 
mined by  Argelander  with  the  meridian  circle.  The  stars  of  tbe<' 
Durchmnsteruug  are  plotted  on  a  series  of  charts  published  in  1863. 
Since  Argelander's  death  Schoenfeld  has  completed  a  similar  piece  of 
work  for  our  southern  sky,  the  "  SiidJiche  Durchmusterung  "  (188fJ),  con- 
taining more  than  133,000  stars,  between  —2°  and— 23°,  and  Gould  at 
Cordoba  has  extended  the  zones  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  south  pole. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  International  Astronomiscbe  Gesell- 
Bcbaft  in  1865,  the  question  at  onoe  came  np  of  undertaking,  by  the  co-op- 
eration of  several  observatories,  the  exact  determination  of  the  positions 
of  all  these  stars  provisionally  catalogued  in  the  Dorchmastemng.  A 
programme  for  the  work,  prepared  by  a  special  committee,  was  finally 
decided  upon  at  tbe  meeting  in  Yieana  in  1869.  Tbe  new  revision  was 
confined  to  the  limits  of  —2°  and  +80°  declination,  the  positions  of 
tbe  cironmpolars  seeming  to  be  sufBciently  well  known  £rom  tbe  work 
of  Oarrington  and  that  of  the  astronomers  at  Hamburg  and  Kazan.  The 
zones  were  at  first  assigned  as  follows : 

80°  to  75°  Kazan.  35°  to    30^  Leipaig. 

75  to  70  Dorpat.  30    to   26   Cambridge  (England^. 

TO   to  65   CbrUtiania.        25   to    15    Berlin. 

65   to  55  Helsingfbrs.       15   to    10   Leipzig. 

55   to  50  I  10    to      4    Mannheim. 

50    to  40    Bonn.  4    to      I    Nenfcb&tel. 

40   to  35    Chicago.  +1    to  —2    Palermo. 

Palkowa  nodertook  the  determination  of  539  fundamental  stars  care- 
fally  selected  by  Dr.  Auwers,  which  should  form  points  of  reference. 
In  the  20  years  that  have  elapsed  since  tbe  great  catalogne  was 


35°  to  £0°  Uydon. 
30   to  25    Cambridge  (Eng.) 
25   to  15    Berlin. 
15  to    5    Leipzig. 
5  to   1    Albany. 
+  1  ta-2    Nioolaief. 
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decided  npon  several  eliaDges  have  been  made  iit  the  original  pro- 
gramme, the  work  b^ing  eventually  divided  up  among  the  following 
observatories : 

90°  to  75°  Kauu. 

75    to  70   Dorpat. 

70   to  65   Cliristiuiia. 

65  to^   HelelDgfora-Gotlia. 

55   to  50    Cambridge  (U.  SO- 
SO   to  40    Bonn. 

40  to  35  Lnnd. 
The  work  of  observatioa  is  now  finished.  Some  of  the  zones  have 
been  published  (Kazan,  ChristJania,  Helsingfors,  Land),  others  are  in 
press,  and  the  catalogues  have  been  began.  Three  of  the  catalogues 
(Albany,  Helsingfors-Ootha,  and  Ohristiania,)  have  just  appeared. 
Meaowhile  the  zones  have  been  extended  to  the  sonthem  sky,  the  fol- 
lowing being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  way : 

—2°  to  —   6°  StrasbuTg.  —14°  to— 18°  WaehiagtoD. 

-8    to— 10    Vienna.  —18    to -23  Algiers. 

-10  to  — 14    Cambridge  (U.  S. ). 

The  positions  of  the  303  fundamental  sontbem  stars  are  furnished 
by  observations  undertaken  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Madison, 
Annapolis,  Garlsmhe,  Leiden,  and  Strasbarg.  Gonld's  southern  zones 
extend  Irom  —23°  to— S0°,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  we 
shall  have  a  catalogue  embracing  the  whole  sky,  the  value  of  which 
will  be  in  no  wise  diminished  by  the  photographic  chart  which  is  abont 
to  be  begun. 

The  observations  for  the  nelsingfors-CU)tha  catalogue  were  made  al- 
most entirely  by  Dr.  Kruegerwith  a 0">,  15(5.9  inch]  Beichenbach  merid- 
ian circle.  The  star  positions  are  for  the  epoch  1875,  and  besides  the 
right  ascension  and  declination,  the  precession  and  secular  variation, 
and  wherever  possible  the  pioper  motion  are  given.  The  observations 
forthe  Albany  zone  were  madeby  Professor  Boss  with  a  0".  20  (7,9  inches) 
Pistor  &  Martin's  meridian  circle,  the  transits  being  recorded  on  the 
chronograph,  vbile  Dr.  Erueger  used  the  "eye-and-ear  "  method. 

The  probable  errors  come  ont: 


1  Id  rJgbt 
:  asoODsiOD. 

Id  deoli- 
nation. 

Gotha 

Albany: 

2  obeervations 

-iC.lOI 

.125 

025 

±0".5l 
.76 

.39 
.32 
.27 

Experiments  were  made  with  wire-gauze  screens  by  Professor  Boss 
to  determine  the  effect  of  difference  of  magnitude  upon  the  observa- 
tions, his  result  being  that  a  change  of  one  magnitude  produced  a 
change  of  0*.011  in  the  personal  equation  in  observing  a  transit. 
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A  third  inBtallineDt  of  tbe  catalogae,  that  containing  the  stars  from 
^6i°  GO'  to  +70°  10',  bas  also  appeared.  The  obaervittions  were  made 
by  Profeasors  Ft^amley  and  Geelmaydea  with  the  Ertel  meridian 
circle  of  the  Christiania  Observatory,  of  48  lines  aperture.  The  prob- 
able error  of  a  single  observation  is  given  as  J:0^.054  in  light  ascension 
(±0',02  in  a  great  circle)  and ':I:0".54  in  declination. 

YarrtalPs  catalogue. — A  third  edition  of  tbe  catalogue  of  sontbnm 
stars  observed  with  the  transit  instrument  and  mnral  circle  at  the 
IT.  S.  Naval  Observatory  from  1845  to  1877  has  been  published,  the 
work  of  revision  having  beeo  conducted  by  Professor  Frisby.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  all  errata  detected  in  the  previous 
editions,  botb  by  the  carefnl  examination  of  published  lists  of  correc- 
tions and  by  comparisons  with  other  catalogues.  The  whole  number 
of  stars  in  tbe  new  edition  is  10,964. 

Munich  catalogue. — Band  1  of  the  "  Nene  Annalen  der  k,  Sternwarte 
in  Bogenhansen  bei  Miinchen"  contains  a  catalogue  of  33,0B2  stars 
down  to  the  tenth  magnitude  inel  naive,  between  — 32°  and  +24°  decli- 
nation, reduced  to  (be  epoch  1380.0.  Tbe  observations  were  made  with 
a  Reichenbach  meridian  circle  of  109°""  (4.3  inches]  apertnre  and 
circle  of  0,95'^  (37.1  inches)  diameter. 

Second  Melbourne  eatalogtie. — This  catalogae  contains  the  resolts  of 
observations  made  with  the  old  transit  circle  of  5  inches  aperture  from 
the  beginning  of  1871  to  the  end  of  August,  1884;  places  of  1,211  stars 
are  given  for  1880. 

Brussels  catalogue. — The  Brussels  catalogue  contains  10,792  stars  for 
tbe  epoch  1865,  observed  with  the  Brussels  transit  instrument  and 
mnral  circle  in  t)ie  years  1857^-1878 ;  tbe  general  catalogae  is  preceded 
by  the  positions  of  the  fandamental  stars  used  in  the  reductions.  A 
supplement  is  to  be  published  giving  corrections  to  the  catalogae  due 
to  a  number  of  inaccuracies  detected  in  the  reductions. 

The  Williams  College  catalogue  of  north  polar  stars. — Professor  Saf- 
ford  has  published  a  catalogae  of  right  ascensions  of  261  stars,  mostly 
within  10°  of  the  north  pole,  and  observed  by  him  with  the  4jS-incb 
Bepsold  meridian  circle  of  the  Field  Memorial  Observatory  at  Williams- 
town.  The  results  have  been  redoced  to  tbe  epoch  1885.0.  Professor 
Safford  characterizes  his  catalogue  as  an  "attempt  to  strengthen  the 
weak  point  of  all  our  standard  catalogues — tbe  tight  ascensions  of 
polar  atars,"  and  he  draws  tbe  following  conclusions  from  bis  work. 

"First.  Thatit  is  highly  conducive  to  accnraey,  systematic  as  well  as 
in  detail,  to  base  a  catalogue  of  polar  right  ascensions  upon  standard 
places  in  all  hours  of  right  ascension,  rather  than  upon  doable  transits 
alone. 

"  Second.  That  tbe  introduction  of  meridian  marks  according  to  Struve 
(long-focus  object  glasses,  also  suggested  by  Bittenhonse)  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  primary  catalogues. 
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"  Third.  That  the  eye-and-ear  method  should  be  retained  as  the  stand- 
ard fvithin  a  narrow  rather  than  a  wide  range  of  polar  distance. 

"  Fourth.  That  modern  meridian  instrumenta  are  subject  to  irregular 
small  changes  of  positiou,  which  are  not  direct  fuuctions  of  the  tem- 
perature; so  that  in  all  differential  work  it  is  better  to  keep  a  close 
vatch  upon  clock  rate  and  instrumetital  adjustments  rather  than  to 
trust  the  instrumental  zero  points  for  more  than  2  hours  without  rede- 
termination of  the  most  essential. 

"Fifth.  That  the  right  ascensions  here  given  are  reasonably  accurate- 

"  Sixth.  That  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  chronographic  and  eye- 
and-ear  method  within  a  wide  range,  l>oth  of  magnitude  and  declina^ 
tion,  is  desirable." 

Greenwich lOyear  catalogue,  1877  to  1886,  published  in  the  volnme 
of  Greenwich  Observations  for  18S7,  contains  4,059  stars  for  the  epoch 
1880.0. 

The  catalogue  of  303  reference  stars  for  the  southern  zones  of  the 
Astronomische  Gesellschaft  has  beeu  published  by  Dr.  Auwers,  and 
although  the  material  accumulated  since  1880,  wbeu  the  provisional  list 
was  issued,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  places  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  final  corrections  will  probably  be  extremely 
small. 

A  collection  of  all  available  meridian  observations  of  stars  that  will 
be  within  1°  of  the  north  pole  in  1900  has  beeu  prepared,  nndet  the 
directionof  Professor  Pickering,  by  MissWinlock  and  published  as  the 
ninth  memoir  in  volume  18  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  Aunals. 

STELLAR  PARALLAX. 

Professor  Pritchard  iuteuds  to  examine  fbr  parallax,  by  the  aid  of 
photography,  all  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  suitably  situated  for 
observation  at  Oxford,  in  the  hope  of  con  tributiug  to  our  knowledge  of 
what  Herschel  called  the  "  construction  of  the  heavens."    With  refer- 
ence to  the  differences  in  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers. 
Professor  Pritchard  says :  "Guided  by  the  suggestions  of  recent  experi- 
ence, I  no-w  think  that  such  differences  of '  parallax '  might  very  reason- 
ably have  been  anticipated  and  may 
of  fact  without  in  any  degree  impugn 
tions.    For  in  process  of  this  work  on 
eral  history  of  similar  inquiries,  it  has 
that  no  necessary  connection  exists  I 
and  its  positiou  in  apace,  or  distance 
is  this  very  difference  of  brightness 
selection  of  comparison  stars.    The  *p 
iug  more  and  more  generally  reeogni; 
fointer  stars  being  in  very  many  ins 
others  possessing  incomparably  great< 
here  instance  a  Lyne  as  compared 
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compared  with  c  Indi.  In  fact,  the  positiou  id  space  of  the  t'aiut  com- 
parison stars  ia  relation  to  that  of  the  star  whose  parallax  is  sought  is, 
if  uot  a  matter  of  accideut,  at  all  ereats  wholly  unkoown  uotil  the  oh- 
servatious  aud  compatatious  are  complete." 

Professor  Priichard'a  results  for  stellar  parallax,  as  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Oxford  Observatioos,  are  as  follows : 


Star. 

•js.'- 

Propr 

Parallui. 

4.98 
4.98 
.1.40 
3.115 
3.41 

a!  19 

2.67 

5.16 
5.16 
3.;5 

0.05 
0.05 
0.-55 
O.Oi! 
0.16 

0.44 
0.44 

0.04 

o.oe 

0.04 
0.16 
0.01 
0.06 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tlie 
parallax  of  61  Cygni  aud  the  results  seem  to  justify  Lis  remark  that 
"  the  four  comparison  stars  probably  belong  to  a  remote  system  not 
contaiuiug  61  Cygni."    The  probable  errors  deduced  are  small. 

At  tbe  annual  visitation  to  the  Oxford  Observatory  on  June  12, 1890, 
Professor  Pritchard  annouuced  tbe  results  of  the  determination  of 
parallaxes  of  six  more  stars  by  the  photographic  method,  as  follows: 


ParaUax. 

Prob. 

+  0. 115 

-    .040 
+    .093 
+    .O-iiO 
+    0.74 
+    .022 

±  0.034 
.029 
.023 
.027 
.029 
.030 

/3  AndroraodiB 

j(?  UrB»  Miuorifi 

The  subjoined  table  forms  a  summary  of  a  paper  published  in  the 
AstroDomisehe  Nachrichten,  Nos.  2915  aud  2916,  by  Dr.  Ondemaus,  in 
wbicb  he  collects  the  scattered  results  for  stellar  parallax  obtained  in 
tbe  past  sixty  years.  Dr.  Oudemans  concludes  that  "  stars  with  proper 
motions  greater  thau  O."0o  have  probably  an  annual  parallax  of  0."10 
to  0."60. 


No.  of 
Btara. 

Proper 
motiOD. 

AdduuI 
parallax. 

Distance 

ill  light 

years. 

9 
9 
9 
9 
10 

4.93 
2.33 

1.00 
0  38 

o.flr> 

!20 
.20 
.18 

.Hi 

10 
16 
16 

IM 

b,  Google 
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PBOPEB  MOTIONS. 

Professor  Boss  has  pubiistied  iu  tbe  Astroaomical  Journal  the  proper 
motious  of  295  stara  of  tbe  Albany  zone  (+  0°  50'  to  +  6°  10'), 

In  tbe  Bulletin  Astrcmomique  for  Marcb,  1890,  is  a  most  usefal  cata- 
logue, compiled  by  Bossert,  of  all  stars  whose  proper  motion  is  known 
to  exceed  O."50.    They  are  thus  distributed : 


No.  of  Blars. 

Proper  motiou 
gn-ater  li.au 

5 

.1.0 

4 

4,0 

6 

3.0 

9 

2.0 

11 

1.5 

30 

l.si 

16 

1.0 

38 

o.e 

77 

(1.6 

73 

0.5 

DOUBLE  AND   MULTIPLE   STABS. 

Some  very  elegant  and  simple  formula  for  determiniug  the  true  orbit 
of  a  binary  star,  originally  published  in  Bussian,  have  been  brought 
out  by  Professor  Glasenapp. 

f  Scorpii. — Uerr  Seliorr  has  made  a  study  of  the  motions  lu  this 
triple  system  by  methods  siuiiliir  to  those  employed  by  Dr.  Seeliger  on 
C  Cancri.  The  star  is  known  as  J  1998,  tie  magnitudes  of  its  compo- 
nents being  A  =3.9,  B  =  5.2,  (J  =  7.2. 

Tj  Ophiucbi  has  been  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  oomponents  by 
Burnbam  with  tbe  36iuch  Lick  telescope,  and  he  thinks  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  binary  of  short  period.  He  has  also  found  companions 
for  Aldebarau,  y  Oassiopeise,  and  cJOygui,  and  has  been  able  to  sepa- 
rate and  measure  a  companion  to  tbe  principal  star  iu  the  pair  e  Hydrje, 
the  existence  of  which  was  suspected  by  previous  observers. 

Photographs  of  tbe  spectrum  of  Spica  have  put  beyond  question  the 
reality  of  its  motion  in  the  direction  of  tbe  line  of  sight.  Dr.  Vogel 
has  deduced  from  observations  of  1889  and  1890  a  period  of  revolution 
of  about  1  days. 

PHOTOMETET. 

The  results  of  observations  made  with  the  meridian  photometer  of 
the  Harvard  observatory  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Wendell 
during  the  years  1882  -1888,  have  appeared  as  volume  24  of  the  Harvard 
Annals.  Tbe  principal  work  done  with  this  instrument  was  "tbe  de- 
termination of  tbe  magnitudes  of  a  sufficient  number  of  stars  con- 
tained in  the  Durchmusteruiig,  and  distributed  with  ap))roximato  uni- 
formity, to  serve  for  future  estimates  or  measures  of  magnitude,  and 
to  enable  previous  estimates  to  be  reduced  to  the  photometric  scale." 
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The  number  of  stars  of  whiuh  observations  are  recorded  is  20,125; 
60  that  whea  the  stars  enumerated  in  volume  2ft  of  the  Annals  are  reck- 
oned, the  total  uuiuber  of  stars  observed  reaches  20,982.  Measures 
have  also  been  made  of  166  variable  stars  and  of  several  planets  and 
satellites.  In  the  "Harvard  Photometry"  the  brightest  stars  were  eom- 
pared  solely  with  Polaris.  lu  the  present  observations  .1  Ursae  Minoris 
was  selected  as  the  standard  star,  but  the  results  are  made  to  deiieiid 
ui>oii  a  series  of  100  circumpolar  stars,  the  magnitudes  of  which  were 
fiequeotl;  determined  with  the  smaller  instrument. 

Photographic  photometry. — The  readiest  aud  most  effective  means  of 
determining  the  magnitudes  of  stars  from  an  examination  of  the  disks 
impressed  on  a  sensitized  film  is  a  problem  that  has  received  much 
attention  recently,  aud  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
have  been  made  from  the  three  observatories  of  Harvard,  Stockholm, 
aud  Potsdam. 

Professor  Pickering  gives  in  volume  18  of  the  Harvard  Annals  three 
catalogues  of  magnitudes,  embracing,  on  the  whole,  some  2,600  stars, 
the  first  catalogue  giving  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  all  the  stars 
brighter  than  the  fifteenth  magnitude  within  1°  of  the  pole;  the  second, 
the  magnitudes  of  many  of  the  stars  in  the  Pleiades ;  and  the  third  the 
magnitudes  of  1,131  stars  generally  brighter  tbaa  the  eighth  magnitude 
near  the  equator. 

The  contribution  from  the  Potsdam  observatory  is  confined  to  the 
discussion  of  the  magnitudes  of  stars  in  the  Pleiades  as  impressed  on 
plates  taken  with  a  chemically  corrected  object-glass  by  Dr.  Scheiner, 
aud  with  the  redectiug  telescope  of  the  Heri^ny  observatory,  supple- 
mented by  some  photographs  of  the  artificial  stars  iu  a  Zolluer  photom- 
eter. The  priucipal  results  of  the  inquiry  are  twofold  :  first,  that  the 
increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  star  disk  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  time  of  exposure ;  aud  secondly,  that  a  simple  linear  relation  exists 
between  the  observed  diameter  aud  the  maguitude. 

The  third  contribution  to  this  subject  is  from  Dr.  Oharlier,  of  Stock- 
holm, who  deduces  a  fj^>rmuia  which  expresses  the  connection  between 
the  photographic  brilliancy  of  a  star  and  its  photographed  image  iu  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  a  coincideuce  as  far  as  possible  between  the  pho- 
tographic aud  photometric  magnitudes. 

VARIABLE  AND   COLORED  STARS. 

Chandler's  catalogue  of  variable  stars. — Chandler's  admirable  cata- 
logue of  variable  stars  has  been  adopted  by  Schoeufeld  in  the  ephemer- 
ides  published  iu  the  Vierteljahrsscbrift,  and  it  also  furnishes  the  dat-a 
for  the  eph  erne  rides  of  the  Aunuairedu  Bureau  des  Longitudes  and  the 
Observatory,  and  is  thus  formally  recognized  as  the  standard  authority 
on  variables.  Mr.  Chandler  publishes  iu  the  Astronomical  Journal 
(No.  216)  three  tables  supplementary  to  the  catalogue,  containing  (1)  a 
list  of  uew  variables  arranged  as  iu  the  original  catalogue ;  (2)  a  list  of 
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additiouB  aDd  cuireutious  to  the  eletneuts  of  the  catalogae ;  and  (3)  a 
list  of  Htars  probably  variable,  bat  whose  Tariability  ueeds  further  con- 
tirmatiou  before  dcliuitive  letters  uaa  be  ai^aigiied.  Tae  atteation  of 
obaerverii  is  directed  to  this  liut. 

Taking  bis  catalogue  of  1888  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Ghaodler  has  made  aa 
investigatioQ  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  leugths  of  the  periods 
and  the  iiumber  of  the  variables;  their  color,  raugc  of  fluctuatioo, 
forms  of  light  curves,  irregularities  of  periods  and  of  light  variations. 
Periods  under  20  days  predominate,  while  for  the  long-period  stars  a 
well-marked  masimam  is  indicated  about  a  period  of  320  days.  With 
regard  to  color,  the  redder  the  tint  the  longer  the  period ;  and  with 
regard  to  range  of  fliictuntion,  while  it  is  probable  that  there  isa  de- 
pendence of  range  npon  the  duration  of  the  period,  the  relation  is  not 
oue  of  strict  proportionality  of  range  to  period.  It  furthermore  appears 
that  the  average  ratio  of  iucrease  to  decrease  for  stars  with  periods  less 
tliau  100  days  is  about  0.65;  between  100  and  200  days  it  is  slightly  iu 
excess  of  uuity ;  it  then  declines  as  the  periods  lengthen  ;  at  first,  grad- 
ually, but  iu  the  neighborhood  of  a  year,  with  extraordinary  sudden- 
ness, recovering  as  quiclily  until  it  again  exceeds  uuity  in  the  group  of 
extremely  loug  periods.  Iu  the  case  of  the  numerical  laws  of  the  per- 
turbations of  the  periods,  Mr.  Chandler  remarks  that  bis  researches 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  that,  broadly,  la  the  case  of  long-period  vari- 
ables, the  irregularities  are  periodic  in  their  nature,  and  iu  tlie  case  of 
those  of  short  period,  secular  and  exceptional. 

Algol. — Prof.  H.  C.  Vogel,  of  Potsdam,  has  published  the  results  of 
some  interesting  observations  of  the  changes  in  the  spectrum  of  Algol 
at  the  times  of  the  diminution  and  recovery  of  its  light.  These,  whilst 
fully  confirming  the  view  originally  suggested  b;  Goodricke,  that  the 
periodic  variability  of  this  star  is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  a  dark 
companion  cutting  off  part  of  its  light  in  the  manner  of  an  eclipse,  and 
the  caltiulatiou  of  Professor  Pickering  that  the  diameter  of  the  compan- 
ion amounts  to  about  eight-tenths  of  that  of  the  principal  star,  have 
enabled  Professor  Vogel  to  obtain  approximate  values  of  the  mutual  dis- 
tance and  actnal  sizes  aud  masses  of  the  two  stars,  as  well  as  of  their 
orbital  velocities  round  their  common  center  of  gravity.  He  finds,  ia 
fact,  that  their  diameters  are  probably  about  1,080,000  and  850,000 
English  miles  respectively;  that  the  distanceof  their  centers  from  each 
other  amounts  to  about  3,290,000  miles,  and  that  the  orbital  velocity  of 
Algol  is  about  27,  whilst  that  of  its  companion  is  about  56  miles.  The 
mass  of  the  former  he  determines  to  be  about  double  that  of  the  latter, 
the  one  being  approximately  four-ninths  and  the  other  two-ninths  of  the 
8un*smass.  It  is  not  necessary,  he  remarks,  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
panion is  absolutely  opaque,  but  only  that  its  light  is  very  much  feeb- 
ler than  that  of  the  principal  star. 

It  may  be  added  thnt  the  Greenwich  observations  confirm  Dr.  Vogel's 
ooodiuiou  of  the  motioa  of  tlie  star  iu  a  small  orbit. 
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A  remarkable  star  of  the  Algol  type,  having  the  shortest  periuil 
known,  wan  discovered  in  1888  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Paal,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Observatorj-.  The  star  is  12  Autliieof  Gould's  Urauometria  Argentina, 
0=9''  20°'  00%  3=  —  2S°  4.7  (1875.0).  The  range  of  magnitude  is  6.7  to 
7.3,  aud  according  to  Chandler  it  goes  through  its  changes  in  S"*  24)™, 

From  au  examination  of  one  of  the  photographic  plates  taken  by  the 
Harvard  observatory  party,  at  the  Ohosica  station  in  Pern,  Professor 
Pickering  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a  long-period  variable  in 
Ofelum  of  the  same  class  as  O  Ceti,  U  Hydree,  aud  R  Leonis.  The 
spectra  show  bright  hydrogen  Hues. 

A  number  of  other  new  variables  have  been  detected  in  the  exami- 
natiou  of  the  photographic  plates  taken  at  the  observatory,  aud  have 
been  announced  by  Professor  Pickering  in  the  Astrouomiscbe  Nach- 
ricbten.  Some  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  J.  0. 
Kapteya  in  measuring  the  plates  taken  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
the  formation  of  Dr.  Gill's  photographic  southern  Durckmuslerwng,  and 
also  by  Mr.  Koberts  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  in  astronomical  pho- 
tography. 

A  general  index  to  observations  of  variable  stars,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  B.  0.  Pickering,  forms  No.  8  of  Vol.  18  of  the  Har- 
vard Annals.  A  large  number  of  unpublished  observations  are  referred 
to,  particularly  three  extensive  series  of  observations  by  Argelauder, 
Heis,  and  Schmidt,  to  whose  manuscripts  access  was  given. 

A  new  edition  or  rather  revision  of  Birmingham's  Red  Star  Catalogue 
has  been  printed  in  No-  v  of  the  Cunningham  Memoirs  of  the  Koyai 
Irish  Academy.  The  work  of  revision  was  undertaken  by  Rev.  T.  E. 
Espin  in  1886,  with  the  17^-iuch  equatorial  reflector,  and  in  the  course 
of  tbeworka  nninber  of  new  red  stars,  new  variables,  aud  stars  wiih 
bright  lines  in  their  spectra  were  discovered.  There  is  also  au  addi- 
tional list  of  629  "ruddy  stars," 

STELLAR  SPECTRA. 

Spectrum  of  C  Ursw  Majoris. — Professor  Pickering  has  reported  a  re- 
markably interesting  peculiarity  iu  the  spectrum  of  this  star.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  Kline  was  double  in  the  photographs  takeu  March  21), 
1887,  May  17, 1889,  and  August  27  and  28, 1889,  while  on  many  other 
dates  the  line  appeared  hazy  as  if  the  components  were  slightly  sepa- 
rated, and  at  other  times  the  line  was  well  defined  and  single.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  line  was  double  at  intervals  of  63  days  begiuutug 
March  27, 1887,  and  it  was  piedicted  that  the  doubling  would  occur 
again  on  December  9, 1889,  and  this  prcdictiou  was  confirmed  by  each 
of  three  photographs  on  the  latter  date.     Professor  Pickering  says : 

"The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  as  yet  pro- 
posed is  that  the  brighter  component  of  this  star  is  itself  a  double  star 
having  components  nearly  equal  in  brightness  and  too  close  to  have  beeu 
separated  as  yet  visually.    Also  I  hat  the  time  of  revolution  of  thesjffl-olc 
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teiu  is  101  days.  W1i«q  oue  oompoaent  is  approaching  the  earth  all 
the  IJDOft  in  ita  npectruin  will  be  moved  toward  the  blue  eod,  while  all 
the  lilies  in  tbe  spectrum  of  the  othur  compoueut  will  be  moved  by  an 
equal  amount  in  the  opposite  directiou  if  their  masses  are  equal,  ^acb 
line  will  thus  be  separated  into  two.  When  tbe  uiotion  becomes  per- 
pendicular to  tbe  line  of  sight,  the  spectral  lines  recover  their  tine 
wave-leugtb  and  become  Mingle." 

From  the  amount  of  separation  of  the  lines  Professor  Pickering  con- 
cludes that  therelative  velocity  of  the  two  componeuts  must  be  about 
100  miles  per  second.  If  the  orbit  is  circular  and  its  plane  passes 
through  the  sun,  the  distance  traveled  by  oue  component,  regarding 
the  other  as  fixed,  would  be  900,000,000  miles,  and  the  distance  apart 
of  the  two  componeuts  would  be  143,000,000  miles,  or  about  that  of 
Mars  and  tbe  sun.  The  combined  mass  would  be  about  forty  times 
that  of  the  sun  to  give  tbe  required  period. 

Several  other  stars  have  been  found  from  the  Harvard  photographs 
with  a  similar  doubling  of  the  lines,  among  tbem  ^  Aurtgse  and  b  Ophi- 
uchi.  For  ^  AurigsB  Professor  Pickering  deduced  a  period  of  4  days, 
and  his  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  observations  made  with 
quite  different  apparatus  by  Dr.  Vogel  at  Potsdam, 

A  doubling  of  the  K  line  in  several  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of 
Vega  taken  by  Mr.  A,  Fowler,  apparently  indicating  that  Yega  was  a 
double  star  of  tbe  C  Ursa)  Maoris  type,  has  not  beeu  confirmed  by  the 
photographs  of  Pickering,  Vogel,  and  Henry. 

The  Henry  Draper  Memorial.-  -Tbe  third  annual  report  of  Professor 
Pickering  announces  the  practical  completion  of  two  branches  of  the 
work  undertaken,  the  photographic  survey  of  the  spectra  of  all  stars 
north  of —  26'='  declination  having  been  ettected  on  a  twofold  scale,  the 
one  survey  iuclnding  all  stars  brighter  than  the  seventh  magnitude,  the 
other  including  stars  two  magnitudes  fainter.  The  Bache  8-iDch  doub- 
let employed  in  this  work  has  been  transferred  to  a  station  near  Obos- 
ica  in  Pern  and  similar  surveys  for  tbe  stars  down  to  the  south  pole 
have  been  commenced. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  contains  as 
a  frontis  piece  an  engraving  showing  the  periodical  duplication  of  tbe 
K  line  in  the  spectrum  of  fl  Aurigie,  the  study  of  which,  with  other 
similar  cases  has  been  the  most  important  work  of  the  ll-inch  equa- 
torial at  Harvard.  The  spectroscopic  survey  of  the  brighter  stars 
in  tbe  northern  hemisphere  (to  —  25°  declination)  is  nearly  printed 
and  the  work  on  fainter  stars  is  being  satisfactorily  pressed.  Besides 
tbe  spectra,  charts  of  the  entire  sky  are  being  formed  with  the  same 
telescopes.  A  photogiaphic  map  of  the  sky  will  thus  be  provided,  ap- 
proximately on  the  scale  of  the  Durchmusterung,  but  including  fainter 
stars;  so  far  as  it  has  been  completed  it  has  proved  very  convenient 
for  studying  suspected  variables  and  in  detecting  errors  in  staicata- 
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Reference  should  also  be  made  bere  to  tbe  bsts  of  stars  wttb  pecubar 
spectra  detected  upon  tbe  Harvard  Observatory  photograpbiu  plates 
and  pubb«lied  from  time  to  time  by  Professor  Pickering  ia  the  Astro- 
nomitche  Nachrichten. 

A  spectroscopic  survey  of  the  sontberu  beavens  by  direct  observa- 
tioD  has  beeu  uudertakea  at  the  Melbourne  Observatory.  An  S-iacb 
refracter  and  tbe  4-foot  reflector  will  be  nsed  in  the  work. 

MOTIONS  OP  STARS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  SIGHT. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  results  for  motion  in  the  line  of 
sight  obtained  by  Dr.Yogel  at  Potsdam  with  a  photographic  telescope, 
and  those  obtained  by  Maunder  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  by  eye 
observations.  Tbe  mottous  are  given  in  geographical  miles,  +  repre- 
senting recession,  and  —  approach  : 


I   Vugel.    j  Muundet.  i 


Capella 

Aldebarau  ,. 

Proojon 


+22.5 
+31.6 

-aa.5 

+  3.9 


Dr.  Vogel's  interesting  results  with  reganl  to  Algol  and  other  stars 
have  been  allnded  to  elsewhere. 

Bright  linei  in  stellar  spectra. — Mr.  Espin  has  detected  bright  lines  in 
the  spectra  of  a  number  of  variables  when  near  their  maxima,  among 
them  K  Leonis,  R  Hydrge,  x  tJygi't  ^  Andromeda,  and  9  OassiopctsB 
all  of  Secehi's  third  type.  Similar  lines  in  the  spectra  of  U  and  V 
Oygni,  of  the  fourth  type  have  been  suspected  by  the  Lick  observers, 
and  when  these  stars  were  far  removed  from  their  maxima.  Mr.  Keeler 
also  tinds  that  he  is  able  to  break  up  the  apparently  continuous  spectra 
of  stars  of  the  type  of  the  Wolf-Rayet  stars  in  Cygnns  into  an  extremely 
complicated  range  of  absorption  bands  and  feint  bright  lines. 

A  remarkable  form  of  spectrum  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Pickering  in  that  of  the  star  Pleione,  for  the  F  line  consists  in  this  case 
of  a  narrow  bright  line  superposed  on  a  broader  dark  line,  tbe  other 
hydrogen  lines  showing  some  indications  of  a  similar  character. 

ASTBONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  photographic  chart  of  the  heavens. — The  permanent  committee 
appointed  by  the  Astrophotographic  Congress  atParis,inl887,  as  noted 
in  tbe  Review  of  Astronomy  for  the  years  1887-8S,  held  their  first 
meeting  at  the  Paris  Observatory  in  September,  1890.  The  results  of 
the  seven  stances  are  contained  in  a  series  of  twenty-eigbt  resolutions, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  are  meutioued  below.    .  , 
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The.  zouea  were  assigned  to  the  several  partii:iimtiag  as  follows: 


HelHiDgfoDi... 

Potsilaiu 

Oxford 

Greenwich  ... 

Vionua . 

Bordeaux 

Toulouse 

Catauia 

Algiera 

San  Ferunudo 
Cbapnltepec. . 
Tacubaya 


Bio  de  jHnuiri) 

Santiago , 

Sydney , 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

La  Plata 

Melbourne 


■37    50      — 70to- 


No  observatory  in  tlie  United  States  appearsoii  this  list.  A  bill  was 
introduced  in  Congress  making  an  appropriation  to  enable  tbe  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  to  undertake  a  share  of  the  work,  bat  the 
bill  failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  committee  decided  that  the  field  of  tbe  telescope  available  for 
meaaurement  should  be  2°  square;  that  the  photographic  plates  em- 
ployed (which  are  to  be  of  plate  glass)  should  be  l(iO"""  (6J  inches) 
square  aud  the  series  of  reference  lines  130"""  (5J  inches)  square  with 
the  lines  S""  apart. 

Twelve  test  olyeets  were  selected,  all  of  which  are  situated  near  the 
equator,  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours  of  right  ascension.  lu  addition  ' 
to  these,  the  Pleiades,  Prtesepe,  and  a  group  in  Cygnus  were  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  more  northern  observatories. 

To  fix  tbe  time  of  exposure  so  that  the  plates  shall  contain  stars  to 
the  eleventh  magnitude,  it  was  decided  to  determine  first  the  time  nec- 
essary to  photograph  a  star  of  the  9.0  magnitude  of  Argelander's  scale, 
and  thereby  multiplying  by  6.2!>  the  time  of  exposure  for  magnitude 
11.0  will  be  obtained.  ' 

Three  mor"  numbers  (3,  4,  and  5)  of  the  Bulletin  du  Comity  Intemor 
tional permamcnt  pour  I'Ex^ention  Photograph ique  de  la  Carte  da  Giel 
have  been  publisliexl.    Ainoiig  the  many  papers  cootributed  to  these 
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liiilletiiiH  wliitih  havp  a  very  imitortant  beariug  upon  astroDomieal  pho- 
tograuliy,  uiay  be  mentioned  one  by  Hi:  Bakbnyseu  on  tlie  ineasnre- 
nieut  of  tbe  i)lat«8  by  tbe  method  of  rectaugular  coordinates,  in  which 
he  obtains starpIaccB  coniparing favorably  with  tbose  from  meridian 
observations.  Dr.  Vogel  coutribates  one  or  two  papers  on  the  "  rda- 
vanx  "  and  tbe  measurement  of  the  plates,  and  Profesaor  Kapteyn  sug- 
gests the  expediency  of  takiDgthecatalogueplat«s  with  three  exposures 
at  iotervaU  of  six  months,  for  the  purpose  of  deteruiining  the  stars* 
proper  motions  and  parallaxes.  Dr.  Scheiuer  has  an  important  paper 
on  the  application  of  photography  to  the  determination  of  stellar  wag- 
Ditades. 

lu  the  fifth  number  of  the  Bulletin,  Professor  Holden  has  two  papers 
on  the  photographic  magnitudes  of  stars,  and  Mr.  8chaeberle  one  ou 
the  same  subject.  There  is  also  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Liudemann's  photo- 
metric determination  of  the  star  magnitudes  of  the  Bonn  Durehmus- 
teruug,  and  a  paper  by  M.  Tr^pied  ou  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some 
understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  stars  of  the  9th,  11th,  and  14th 
magnitudes  on  the  photographic  plates. 

The  question  of  the  reproduction  of  the  plates  and  of  the  publication 
of  the  map  has  been  left  open,  but  it  is  probable  that  one  or  more 
bureaus  will  be  established  for  measuring  the  negatives  obtained  at 
observatories  not  provided  with  special  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  and 
photographic  co|iies  of  all  plates  will  be  preserved  in  selected  places  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  original  negatives. 

A  meeting  of  those  intereste"!  in  the  various  branches  of  astronomical 
photography  other  than  the  chart  was  called  by  Messrs.  Janssen  and 
Oomtnou  in  September,  1889.  The  chief  matters  for  discussion  being  a 
complete  pbotograpbio  record  of  solar  phenomena,  including  solar 
spectrum  photography;  a  systematic  description  of  the  lunar  surface 
by  photography' on  a  large  scale;  photographs  of  planets  and  their 
satellites,  of  comets,  meteors,  and  particularly  of  nebulae,  clusters,  and 
of  stellar  spectra. 

In  discussing  the  theory  of  tbe  photography  of  a  star  projected  upon 
a  bright  backgronnd.  Professor  Holden  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  important  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length  to  the  aperture 
of  the  objective;  generally  speaking  it  would  be  au  advantage  to  dia- 
phragm the  objective  during  the  day.  This  is  also  true  with  regard  to 
ordinary  observations  during  the  day,  a  point  of  particular  importance 
in  connection  with  meridian  observations. 

Authoritative  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  photography  for  obtaining 
accurate  measures  of  star  clusters  is  given  by  Dr.  Elkin,  who  has  com- 
pared Dr.  Gould's  reductions  of  Kntherfnnl's  photographs  of  tbe  Plei- 
ades taken  over  20  years  ago,  with  the  faeliometer  measures  made  at 
Konigsberg  and  Ke^  Haven.  The  smallness  of  the  probable  error  Dr. 
Elkin  regards  as  proof  that  in  photography  we  have  a  means  of  in- 
vestigation for  micrometric  work  at  least  on  a  par  with  any  existing 
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nietbod,  and  doubtless  far  sorpaHSing  tbe  present  methods  in  ease  of 
measurement  and  outpac  of  work. 

The  Henry  Brothers  are  reported  to  have  made  a  decided  advance 
in  lanar  photography  in  the  plates  taken  with  the  equatorial  of  0'°.32 
(12.6  inches)  aperture  intended  for  the  chart  work.  Tbe  improvement  \a 
attributed  especially  to  the  process  of  enlargement  employed,  which 
makes  the  diameter  of  the  moon  about  1"  (39  inches).  This  photographic 
work  is  to  be  coutiuued  with  the  great  equatorial  coud6,  which  is  soon 
to  be  mounted  and  provided  with  a  photographic  objective. 

Mr.  ItobertB  has  devised  a  machine,  which  he  calls  a  "  pantograver," 
for  measuring  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  depicted  upon  the  photo- 
graphic plates  and  transferring  them  to  metallic  plates  for  printing. 


Tke  origin  of  comets. — Dr.  Bredichin,  the  present  director  of  the  Pul- 
kowa  Observatory,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  tlie  study  of  comet- 
ary  phenomena,  has  expressed  theopinion  that  perioilic  comctsowe  their 
origin  to  the  segmentation  of  ordinary  parabolic  comets,  having  been 
thrown  off  from  the  latter  by  an  eruption  such  as  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed we  have  witnessed  in  tbe  great  comet  of  1882,  and  earlier  in 
Biela's  comet.  Dr.  Krentz's  monograph  on  this  great  September  comet 
of  18S2  form&  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  com- 
etary  literature.  The  formidable  obstacles  to  an  accurate  determination 
of  its  orbit  presented  by  the  disintegration  of  the  nucleus  into. several 
points  of  condensation  seem  to  have  been  most  skillfnlty  surmounted 
by  the  computer.  His  final  value  for  the  period  of  revolution  is  772.2 
years. 

Dr.  Holetschek  claims  that  the  systematic  grouping  of  cometary  peri- 
helia in  certain  directions  (270°  and  90°  of  heliocentric  longitude)  has 
no  connection  with  the  general  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space, 
but  is  due  to  tbe  position  of  tbe  earth  at  tbe  time  that  such  discoveries 
are  most  readily  made. 

An  important  paper  on  the  capture  theory  of  comets  will  l>e  found 
in  the  Bulletin  Astronomique  for  June,  1889,  and  in  the  same  journal  for 
December,  1890,  M.  Tisserand  has  a  further  contribution  to  the  same 
subject. 

The  Observatory  for  August,  1889,  has  a  useful  table  of  the  approxi- 
mate positions  at  the  time  of  discovery  of  all  comets  seen  since  1869, 
with  brief  notes  on  the  ph-ysical  appearance  of  each.  Mr.  Denning,  who 
has  compiled  this  table,  proposes  to  supplement  it  by  one  with  similar 
data  for  tbe  comets  from  1840  to  1868. 

Brorsen's  comet. — A  careful  sear<!h  for  Brorsen's  comet,  which  passed 
perihelion  in  1890,  was  made  by  Brooks  and  Swift,  but  without  effect. 
This  comet  was  discovered  in  1846,  and  was  last  seen  in  1S79;  it  could 
not  be  seen  at  the  return  in  1884.  Tempel's  second  comet,  and  Bar- 
nard's comet  1S84  II,  were  also  expected  to  return  to  perihelion  in 
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1890,  but  were  nofavorably  sitaateO  for  observation  and  escaped  de- 
tection. 

Comets  of  1889  and  1890. — W.  B.  Broolis  reported  the  discovery,  on 
tbe  morning  of  Ji\iiDary  15,  1889,  of  a  faint  comet  in  Sagittarius,  and  to 
it  the  dcHignatioQ  Comet  a  1 883  was  given,  as  the  flrstcomet  discovered 
during  the  year.  A  careful  search  for  the  object  was  made  by  a  num. 
ber  of  observers,  especially  by  BarDard.and  Swift,  but  witbout saccess. 
As  the  three  observations  necessarj'  for  determining  the  orbit  were  not 
secured,  the  comet  is  not  catalogued  with  those  of  the  year.  A  comet 
announced  by  Swift  on  July  lii,  1889,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  proved  to  be 
identical  with  the  comet  discovered  by  Brooks  on  August  7,  1888. 
(1888111). 

A  phenomenon  reported  at  Grahamstown,  Sonth  Africa,  on  the  27 tb  of 
Octo  btir,1890,sfaould  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  thenoteson  comets. 
It  was  described  as  a  bright  band  one-fourth  of  a  degree  wide  and  30^ 
longitude,  afterwards  increasing  to  90'^.  At  one  end  it  looked  like  the 
head  of  a  comet,  while  the  other  end  faded  out  gradually.  Its  motion 
was  extraordinary,  as  it  swept  over  more  than  100°  in  less  than  1''  15™, 

The  comets  for  the  years  1889  and  1890,  with  their  final  designations, 
in  the  order  of  perihelion  passage  are  as  follows: 
Comet  1889  I:         j      The  first  comet  of  1889,  iu  the  order  of  perihelion 

=  Cometelp88.  |  passage,  was  that  discovered  by  Barnard  at  the 
Lick  Observatory  with  a  4-iuch  comet-seeker  on  September  2, 1888,  or 
the  morning  of  September  3.  It  was  also  independently  discovered  by 
Brooks,  at  Oeueva,  Kew  York,  on  the  tbilowing  morning.  At  the  end 
of  November,  and  as  late  as  January  4, 1889,  it  was  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Perihelion  was  passed  on  January  31,  1889,  and  by  that  time, 
the  comet  disappeared  in  the  sun's  rays.  The  first  observations  after 
conjunction  were  made  about  May  24,  and  it  was  followed  till  its  light 
was  again  overpowered  by  that  of  the  sun,  late  in  October,  1S89,  its 
appearance  being  about  the  same  as  before  perihelion,  small,  round, 
quite  bright,  and  with  a  short  tail.    The. orbit  seems  to  be  hyperbolic 

Barnard  remarked  on  June  3  that  there  was  an  anomalous  tail  directly 
following  the  comet,  about  1°  in  length  and  some  ',£'  or  3'  broad,  a  phe- 
nomenon which,  according  to  Bredichin,  was  probably  an  efi'ect  of  per- 
spective. 

The  comet  was  observed  again  at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Baro^:^ 
Augnst  17,  1890,  although  its  distances  from  the  earth  and  sun  were 
then,  respectively,  6.0  and  6.5  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mean  distance. 
The  later  observations  confirm  the  hyperbolic  character  of  the  orbit. 
Comet  1889  II:      |      On  the  evening  of  March  31, 1889,  B.  B.  Barnard 

=  Comet  6 1889. ]  discovered,  with  the  12-inch  equatorial  of  the  Lick 

Observatory,  a  very  small  and  slender  comet,  with  a  tail  15'  long.  By 
the  end  of  April  it  was  lost  in  the  evening  twilight,  reappearing  again, 
with  extremely  slow  geocentric  motion,  about  July  25,  and  remaining 
visible  te  November  21.    The  great  perihelion  distance  of  this  comet  ia 
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especially  iiotewortby,  amounting^  to  2|  times  tbe  (Itstaoce  of  tbe  eartb 
from  tbe  suu,  a  distance  whicb  seems  to  bave  been  surpasaed  in  tbe 
catalogue  of  comets  only  by  comet  1885  II,  witb  a  peribeliou  of  2J,  and 
tbe  comet  of  1729,  with  peribelion  distance  4. 
<i)oitiet  1889  III :    I      Mr.  Baruard  discovered  anotber  comet  at  aboDt 

^  Comet  c  iwj9. i  2  o'clock  on  the  tnorDing  of  June  24,  in  tbe  con- 

steliation  Andromeda.  At  tbe  time  of  discovery  tbe  comet,  was  only 
tbree  days  past  peribebou.  It  was  tben  very  faint  and  rapidly  became 
still  fainter,  being  last  observed  on  Angust  6.  Tbe  elements  computed 
by  Berbericb  sbow  considerable  eliipticity  in  tbe  orbit,  the  period  of 
revolution  being  128  years. 
Ooniet  18S9  IV:      i      A  tolerably  bright  comet  was  discovered  with  tbe 

—  Comet  e  1889.  |  naked  eye  by  Mr.  J.  Ewen  Davidson  at  Brans- 
combe,  Mackay,  Qneensland  (latitnde  — 21°  9'  soutb],  ou  July  19.  It 
had  a  sharp,  stellar  nucleus,  and  a  tail  30'  long;  in  a  photograph 
taken  by  Barnard  at  tbe  Lick  Observatory  on  July  30,  tbe  tail  could  be 
followed  stilt  farther,  to  a  distance  of  almost  l^from  tbe  bead.  A  second 
tail  was  reported  by  Rammermaun,  of  Geneva,  on  tbe  17th  of  August, 
and  a  segmentation  of  the  nuclens  by  Eiccb  about  a  week  earlier. 

Professor  Holden  finds  that  the  brightest  part  of  the  tail  was  jjj, 
of  tbe  brightness  of  the  brightest  part  of  tbe  solar  corona  during  the 
eclipse  of  January  1,  1889,  and  b^ooooo  that  of  tbe  full  moon. 

Tbe  comet  was  followed  in  tbe  northern  hemisphere  to  about  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  spectrum  according  to  tbe  Lick  and  Palermo  observations  in 
July  aud  August  showed  no  peculiarity;  the  carbon  bauds,  and  tbe 
coutiuQoas  spectrum  of  the  nucleus,  alono  being  recoided. 
Oomet  1889  V:        j      William  E.  Brooks,  of  Geneva,  Sew  York,  while 

—  Comet  d  1M89.  |  sweeping  in  tbe  southwestern  sky  on  tbe  morning 

of  July  6, 1889,  detected  a  suspicious  looking  nebulous  object,  the  com- 
etary  character  of  which  be  was  able  to  confirm  on  tbe  following 
morning;  it  was  then  faint,  of  about  lltb  magnitude,  a  diameter  of  1', 
stellar  nucleus,  and  tail  10'  long.  The  comet  attracted  no  especial 
attention  from  astronomers  till  August  1,  when  Barnard  discovered 
tbat  it  bad  two  small  and  nebulous  companions,  and  on  tbe  morning 
following  it  was  evident  tbat  these  two  objects  were  moving  with  the 
parent  comet  through  space.    Mr.  Barnard  says: 

"  Ou  August  3  they  were  examined  with  the  36-inch  equatorial,  which 
showed  the  whole  group  very  beautifully.  £ach  of  the  companions  bad 
a  very  small  nucleus  and  condensation  in  a  ver,y  small  head  and  a  short 
faint  tail,  presenting  a  perfect  miniature  of  tbe  larger  one,  which  was 
pretty  bright  aud  well  developed,  with  small  nucleus  and  slightly  fan- 
shaped  tail  ^<^  long.  There  was  tiien  absolutely  no  nebulous  connection 
witb  the  larger,  nor  has  there  -been  at  any  time  since,  either  in  the  12- 
inch  or  in  the  36-inch  telescoi)e.  Nothing  whatever  bas  been  seen  here 
of  tbe  nebulous  envelope  spoken  of  by  tbe  Vienna  observers  as  apoi 
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ently  iuclosing  the  whole  group  (A.  N.,  2914).  I  bare  from  the  first 
carefiUl;  looked  for  a  nebulous  coimeotiou.  Under  unfavorable  circum- 
alances  the  tails  of  B  and  G  might  be  imagioed  to  be  a  counectiiig  neb- 
ulosity, but  the  tail  of  B  falla  short  of  A,  and  that  of  C  does  not  nearly 
reach  B.  Each  comet  is  ia  appearance  absolutely  independent  of  the 
other.  The  tails  of  all  three  have  lain  in  tbeliiieof  the  uucleusof  A, 
and  therefore  have  not  sensibly  deviated,  from  the  position -angle  241(^." 

'*  On  Angast  i,  two  other  companions  were  detected  with  the  great 
telescope,  one  of  whirih  was  measured,  the  other  being  too  elusive  to 
set  the  wire  on.  I  have  numbered  these  four  companions  B,  C,  D,  E, 
in  theM>rder  of  increasing  right  ascension,  A  being  the  larger  comet,  U 
and  E  being  the  two  last  discovered,  D  has  been  seen  several  times 
siuce.the  moou  withdrew,  but  has  always  been  too  fnint  to  observe.  It 
lias  not  sensibly  changed  its  position.  £  has  only  been  seen  once.  Its 
position  angle  referred  to  C  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  D,  aud  its 
distance  twice  as  grear.  Four  or  five  other  nebnlous  bodies  observed 
near  the  comet,  Angost  2,  have  nob  since  been  seen,  aud  were  probably 
nebulous. 

"  The  results  of  the  observations  of  the  two  brighter  companions  are 
extremely  interesting.  Measures  of  B  have bcenmadeou  eighteen,  and 
of  C  ou  seventeen  nights.  These  two  have  almost  exactly  the  same 
position -angles,  which  have  been  sensibly  constant.  Their  distances 
from  the  main  body  have,  however,  been  increasing.  At  the  last  ob- 
servations, B  seems  to  be  stationary,  the  distance  from  A  remaiuiug 
constant,  while  O  continues  to  recede." 

■  Mr.  Chandler's  investigation  of  the  orbit  of  this  comet  has  devel- 
oped a  strong  probability  that  it  is  identical  with  a  comet  discovered 
by  Messier  in  1770,  often  called  Lexell's  lost  comet,  because  that 
astronomer  calculated  that  it  was  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit  with  a 
period  of  about  5J  years,  though  it  was  not  seen  afterwards.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  return  in  1776 
its  position  was  such  as  to  render  any  observation  impossible,  and 
before  another  return  could  take  place  the  comet  made  in  177!)  so 
close  an  approach  to  the  planet  Jnpiter  as  completely  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  orbit.  Mr,  Chandler  fluds  that  Brooks's  comet  also 
made  a  near  approach  to  Jupiter,  so  near,  in  fact,  on  May  20,  IS86,  that 
it  was  only  abont  nine  diameters  of  Jnpiter  distant,  or  only  a  little 
outside  the  orbit  of  his  third  satellite.  Calculatiou  of  the  elements  of 
the  comet  orbit  before  this  apputse  leads  to  the  couclusion  that  they 
present  a  great  similarity  to  those  of  Zjexell's  comet  after  its  approach 
to  the  planet  in  1779,  rendering  the  probability  great  that  the  bodies 
are  identical.  Mr.  Chandler  shows  that  no  similar  serious  disturbauce 
will occaragain  until  1921,  so  that  appearances  may  be  looked  for  inl89(;, 
1903, 1910,  and  1917,  at  each  of  which  return  the  condition  of  visibility 
will  be  favorable,  giving  opportunities  for  furiher  investigations  into 
the  motiomj  of  this  interesting  comet,  which,  it  appears,  uariovvly 
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escaped  being  converted  into  a  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter.  Mr.  Barnard 
succeeded  in  finding  and  observing  tbe  comet  again,  ou  the  uigbt  of 
November  21,  ISdO,  with  the  36-inch  Lick  telescope,  eight  mouths  after 
it  had  been  given  up  as  be.vond  reach ;  and  when  its  distance  from  the 
earth  was  3.09,  and  (torn  tbe  snn  3.55. 

Comet  1889  VI :  I  Swift,  at  Rochester,  diseovereil  a  new  comet  on 
=Comct/ 1889.  I  November  16,  while  searcbiog  for  new  nebulae;  it 
was  a  faint  round  nebnlons  mass,  without  tail,  and  it  remained  ex- 
ceedingly faint  during  its  entire  period  of  visibility;  being  seen  in 
only  the  most  powerful  tt-lescoiies  about  the  middle  of  January.  Tbe 
orbit  proved  to  be  elliptical,  and  with  the  remarkably  short  period  of 
8,8  years,  according  to  Searle's  computation. 

Comet  1890 1 :  I  ■*■  faint  comet  was  discovered  by  Borelly  at  tbe 
=Com6tgiaB9.  I  Marseilles  Observatory  on  December  12, 1889,  this 
being  tbe  first  comet,  alter  an  interval  of  three  years,  discovered  in 
Europe.  On  January  8,  1890,  it  appeared  in  the  finder  of  tbe  Munich 
refractor  like  a  faint  star  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude. 
Comet  1890  II:       |      Discovered  by  W.  R.  Btwks  at  the  Smith  Ob- 

=  Comet  g  1890.  |  servatory,  Geneva,  New  York,  March  19,  1890.  A 
small  comet  with  stellar  nucleus  and  short  tail.  It  was  still  observable 
about  the  middle  of  October. 

Comet  1890  III :  I  Discovered  by  Coggia  at  tbe  Marseilles  Obaerva- 
_  =  Comet  6  isuo.  |  tory,  July  IS,  1890.  It  was  quite  bright,  round, 
with  central  condensation  comparable  with  a  star  of  about  tenth  or 
eleventh  magnitude.  Its  light  rapidly  diminished  and  it  soon  disap- 
peared below  the  northwest  horizon.  Parabolic  elements  represenfthe 
observations  quite  accurately,  though  they  show  some  re,semb1ance  to 
those  of  the  comet  of  1580. 
Comet  1890  IV  :     I      This  comet  was  discovered  three  months  and  a 

=  Comet  e  1990.       [  half  after  perihelion  passage  by  Zona  at  Palermo, 
November  15,  1890.     It  was  at  first  quite  bright,  but  grew  fainter 
rapidly,  though  it  was  still  observed  after  the  close  of  the  year. 
Comet  1890  V :  |      An  epheineris  for  d'Arrest's  periodic  comet 

=  Coiuet  d  1890.  had  been  prepared  by  Leveau,  and   the  comet 

=  d'Arreat'H  comet.  j  ygf^g  looked  for  without  success  for  some  time, 
and  it  was  feared  that  it  had  gone  by  undetected,  when  it  was  picked 
ap  by  Barnard  at  the  Lick  Observatory  ou  October  C,  as  an  entirely 
unexpected  object.  On  the  first  few  nights  tbe  comet  was  extremely 
faint  and  difiused,  but  it  was  seen  later  with  a  3J  inch  finder. 
Comet  1890  VI :     I      Discovered  by  W.  F.  Denning  at  Bristol,  Eng- 

=  Comet c  1890.  |  laud,  July  23,  with   a  lyinch  n'licctor,  a  faint, 

rounrl  nebulosity,  about  1'  diameter  with  faint  central  condensation, 
and  quite  near  fl  and  Q  Ursa)  Minoris.  It  movetl  directly  towards  the 
equator,  and  was  visible  till  November,  having  a  small  stellar  nucleus 
of  tbe  thirteenth  magnitude,  and  a  faint  difl'nsed  tail. 
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Comet  1890  VIl :    I      This  comet,  the  most  interesting  perhaps  of  those 
^Cornet/ 1890.       |  found  duriiig    the  year,  on   acconnt  of  its   short 
period,  was  discovered- by  B.  Spitaler  at  Vienna,  November  16, 1890. 

Dr.  Spitiiler,  in  looking  for  the  comet  discovered  by  Zona,  turned  the 
27-inch  telescope  towards  the  place  which  it  should  occnpy,  according  to 
the  dispatch  received  by  hiiu,  and  im mediately  perceived  a  very  faint 
comet,  but  concluding  from  the  descripliou  that  Zona's  was  brighter,  by 
turning  the  tele8eoi>e  a  little  he  found  the  latter,  physical  connection 
between  the  two  being  excluded  by  the  slower  motion  of  his  owu.  The 
period  appears  to  be  about  6.4  years. 

AppraxiviUle  elements  of  Ihe  cornels  of  18ii9  and  1890.  * 
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ia  ABtroBomioal  Jaunial,  Nm.  ZIZ  and  Z3S. 
METEORS. 


'  A  valuable  r^sumfiof  meteoric  astronomy  has  been  published  by  Prof. 
J.  B,  Kastmanin  the  Bulletin  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing, 
tou,    (Vol.  XL)    Abstracts  of  the  various  theories  propouuded  iu  ex- 
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plaiiatioii  of  iiieteorB  are  giveu,  aud  esteuaivu  catalogues  of  observed 
meteors  and  meteorites. 

Ml'.  Denniogpoiuted  oat  several  years  ago  that  there  were  a  number 
of  met«or  streams  iu  which  the  meteors  seemed  to  radiate  from  tlie  same 
point  in  the  sky  for  a  period  of  three  mouths  or  more.  The  only  t'xpla 
nation  of  this  phenomenon  seemed  to  be  that  the  meteors  were  moving 
with  frightful  velocity  through  space,  but  M,  Tisseraud,  from  a  mathe- 
matical study  of  the  problem,  shows  that  these  meteors  do  not  all 
come  from  the  same  stream ;  they  may  perhaps  belong  to  a  family  [>re- 
senting  certain  common  characteristics,  but  they  are  in  reality  dilfereut 
streams  accidentally  falliug  together,  a  not  very  improbable  assumjitiou 
considering  the  great  number  of  meteor  streams  and  the  dilScalty  of 
determining  the  radiant  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

Mr.  Denning  does  not,  however,  admit  that  an  accidental  coincidence 
of  radiant  points  of  different  streams  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  he  has  observed. 

The  zodiacal  light. — Prof.  Arthur  Searle,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  zodiacal  light,  finds  that  the  permanence  of  the  ordinary 
western  liglit,  subject  only  to  slight  variations  in  the  degree  of  visl- 
bitity,  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  the  last  50  years  at  the  Haoand 
Observatory.  The  zodiacal  bands,  which  are  said  to  form  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  ordinary  zodiacal  light,  were  not  seen,  though  stellar  or 
nebulous  bands,  one  extending  from  Aquila  to  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
second  from  Prsesepe  to  Coma  Berenices  have  been  noticed  and  perhaps 
offer  an  explanation  of  the  zodiacal  bands.  The  Gegeoscbein,  it  is  sug- 
gested, may  be  due  to  a  maximum  of  light  retlected  from  the  meteoric 
matter  scattered  iu  the  solar  system. 

The  observations  of  Prof.  C.  Michi  Smith,  carried  on  at  intervals 
since  1875  indicate  aperiodic  appearance  of  the  liue  at  wave-length  55s 
iu  the  zodiacal  light  spectrum  ;  a  line  differing  but  little  in  wave-length 
Irom  the  auroral  line  (wave-length  55(>.7). 

PLANETS. 

A  very  laborious  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ephemeris,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Newoomb — the 
re-detenninatiou  of  the  elements  of  all  the  larger  planets.  Professor 
Newcomb's  plan  includes  the  re-reduction  of  the  older  planetary  obser- 
vations and  the  discussion  of  the  later  ones,  with  a  view  of  reducing 
them  all  to  a  uniform  system.  Another  branch  of  this  planetary  work 
is  a  determination  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter  from  the  motions  of  Poly- 
hymnia, and  a  companson  of  Hansen's  tables  of  the  moon  with  observed 
occultations  since  1750, 

The  first  volume  of  this  series  of  memoirs  upon  the  theories  of  the 
major  planets  has  appeared  ia  the  "Astronomical  Papers,"  of  the 
Americiin  ci>hemeris,  being  ;i  new  ilisciission  of  .Jiipitei-  and  Saturn  by 
iJill.    He  \im  determiued  the  couipletti  iiualytical  vxpn^uua  IWr  tbe 
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coordioates  of  these  two  plauets,  Riviiifj  also  a  provisional  comparisoD  of 
his  cheoty  with  obserratious.  The  method  followed  is  iu  general  that 
of  Hansen. 

Id  cointneuting  npon  recent  determinatious  of  planetary  musses  from 
the  motions  of  comets,  Prufessor  Hail  says : 

"The  objection  to  deducing  values  of  planetary  masses  from  the 
motions  of  comets  consists,  I  thiuif,  in  the  fiiot  that  apparently  other 
forces  than  that  of  gravitation  act  on  these  bodies.  As  a  comet  ap- 
proaches the  sun  it  changes  form,  disintegrates,  and  msttter  is  thrown 
od'  to  form  a  tail.  Until  we  know  more  of  the  theory  of  these  changes 
the  couipuiation  of  masses  from  the  motions  of  comets  and  inferences 
aboat  the  resisting  medium  in  spnce  must  be  uncertain." 

Mbbcttby. — The  observations  of  Schroter  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury indicated  that  Mercury  bad  a  motion  of  rotation  about  its  axis  of 
about  24  hours.  Subsequent  observers  failed,  however,  to  conflim  his 
observations,  and  the  qacstion  of  Mercary's  rotation  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  unsettled  problems  of  astronomy.  M.  Schiapa- 
i-elli,  taking  advantage  of  the  clear  sky  of  Milan,  has  observed  Mercury 
since  1881,  obtaining  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sketches,  sbowiug 
qait4^  well-marked  spots,  from  which  he  has  dednced  a  rotation  period 
of  !^  days,  the  same,  iu  fact,  as  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  planet 
around  the  snn.  Schinparelli  also  concludes  that  the  axis  of  rotation 
must  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  the  rotation 
being  uniform. 

Dr.  von  Hserdtl  has  obtained  the  following  values  for  the  mass  of 
Mercury : 

I.  Mass  of  Mercury.  1;  5,013,843  from  Win ueohe'a  cOinet. 
II.  Mass  of  Meroury,  1:  5,514,700  Le  Verrier'a  eqiiatioD  modified. 
III.  Mass  of  MercDT;,  1:  5,64R,fl00  Encke's  comet,  1819-18))^. 
IV.  Mass  of  Mercury,  I:  5,669,700  Encktfs  couiet,  le71-188.i. 

Vbkus.— Scbiaparelli  has  concluded,  from  an  exhaustive  rediscussiou 
of  all  the  older  observations,  combined  with  his  own  observations  of 
1877  and  1878,  that  Veuus  rotates  npon  its  axis  in  225  days,  or  the  same 
time  that  it  rotates  about  the  sun,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
hypothesis  that  its  rotation  period  is  about  23  hours.  Venus,  then,  as 
well  as  Mercnry,  would  seem  to  turn  always  the  same  face  to  the  son, 
as  the  moon  turns  the  same  face  to  the  earth. 

The  Earth —  Variation  of  latitude. — The  subject  of  the  change  of  ter- 
restrial latitudes,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  iu  previous  reports, 
continues  to  receive  considerable  attention  from  astronomers  and  ' 
geographers.  The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Kiist- 
Der,  in  continuation  of  his  former  researches,  from  7  pairs  of  stars  at 
three  different  times  of  the  year : 
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wtiere  A  A  represents  the  correcLioQ  to  the  assumed  ooiiBtant  of  aber- 
Tfttioii.  The  direct  infereDce  from  these  figures  is  that  in  7  months 
the  latitude  of  Berlin  decreased  U".41.  Pulkowa  showed  about  the 
same  time  a  similar  change : 

Epoch,  Latitude  of  Piiltova 

188-2.31  +59°4f'lH".5a 


lBH3.ni 

18".54 

18^4. 70 

18". 63 

i8tfi.aa 

1H".31 

ia(i5.3i 

IB".30 

a  decrease  of  0".33  from  18S4.70  to  I885.;(l. 

The  general  agreement  of  these  results  certainly  calls  for  furCber 
iuvestigatiou  ;  and  to  test  the  matter  Mr.  Preston  has  beeo  Bent  out  by 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  Dr.  Marcuse  by  the  International  Geodetic 
Ooni mission,  to  Honolulu,  which  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  earth's 
diameter  from  Berlin,  and  by  simultaneous  observations  at  these  two 
stations  it  is  hoped  the  question  will  be  settled. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  origin  of  the  apparent  change  at  Berlin 
in  1884-1S85  is  meteorological,  a  view  to  which  Dr.  Foerster  inclined  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  Association  Q^odesiquein  1888.  The 
whole  question  is,  then,  whether  there  are  changes  in  the  disposition  of 
atmospheric  strata  sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts  observed,  or  the 
axis  of  rotation  and  the  axis  of  inertia  of  the  earth  are  not  sensibly 
coincident. 

A  comjilete  r^sum^  of  the  subject  is  given  by  M.  Tisserand  in  the 
BvlUiia  Astronomique  for  September,  1890, 

Mr.  Biccb  has  experimented  with  a  somewhat  novel  demonstration  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  At  the  observatory  of  Palermo,  which  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  1^  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  and  236  feet 
above  its  level,  a  great  number  of  photographs  of  the  snn  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  have  been  taken  a  few  minutes  after  rising  or 
before  setting,  and  they  show  that  the  diameter  in  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion in  less  in  the  reflected  image  than  iu  the  direct.  This  deformation 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  water  forms  a  cylindrical 
mirror,  with  axis  horizontal  and  normal  to  the  plane  of  reflectioir.  The 
amoant  of  the  observed  flattening  accords  well  with  that  demanded  by 
theory. 

Standard  time. — The  introduction  of  the  system  of  standard  time, 
which  has  been  found  of  such  practical  usefulness  in  the  tJnited  States, 
has  been  quietly  agitated  in  other  countries  for  several  years  past,  and 
a  well-written  article  upon  the  subject  by  Dr.  Bobert  Scbram  will  be 
found  in  the  Observatory  for  April,  1890.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform 
time  system,  the  time  of  the  fllteenth  meridian  east  of  Greenwich,  has 
been  very  favorably  looked  upon  in  Austria  and  Germany  for  railroad 
purposes. 
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Of  the  proposed  change  of  the  begiuDiDg  of  the  astrouomical  day  from 
midday  to  the  precediag  inidDight  uolhing  has  beea  heard  since  the 
origiaal  agitation  of  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Meridiau  Oonfereiice 
at  Washington  in  18S4-. 

The  moon^s  physical  Ubration. — Dr.  Julius  Franz  of  the  Konigsberg 
observatory  has  done  au  excellent  piece  of  work  in  bringing  to  light 
and  discussing  (vol.  38,  Konigsberg  Beobachtuogen)  the  observations 
of  the  moon  made  by  Schliiter,  au  assistant  of  Bessel's,  iu  18j:l-1813, 
the  work  having  been  uudertaken  by  Schliiter  under  the  iininediiite 
supervision  of  his  distinguished  cihief.  Theobservations  were  continued 
by  Wichmann  after  Schliiter's  death,  but  Wichmann  was  never  able  to 
do  more  than  to  reduce  his  own  observations  for  preliminary  results  to 
be  used  iu  a  discussion  of  all  the  material  available. 

Dr.  Franz  I'ecommeuds  the  substitution  of  observations  of  the  spot 
Mosting  A  for  those  of  the  limbs,  in  determining  the  moon's  place,  a 
method  upon  which  a  report  was  published  by  the  late  Dr.  0.  H.  P. 
I'cters  iu  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  volume  for  1856. 

Temperature  of  the  moon. —  A  memoir  on  the  temperature  of  the  moon 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley  forms  a  [lart  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  andls  re-published  in  a  some- 
what abbreviated  form  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  Decem- 
ber, 1889.  The  paper  may  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  a  piece  of 
work  commenced  iu  1883,  and  represented  by  papers  read  in  1884  and 
I8S(!,  as  well  as  the  present  one.  The  principal  conclusion  drawn  is 
"that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sunlit  lunar  soil  is  much  lower  than 
has  been  snpposed,  and  is  most  probably  not  greatly  above  zero  ceuti. 
grade."  The  principle  by  which  this  temperature  is  estimated  is  that 
the  position  of  the  maximum  in  a  curve,  representing  invisible  radiant 
heat  of  different  wave-lengths,  furnishes  a  criterion  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  radiating  solid  body.  In  the  lunar  spectrum  two  distinct 
heat  maxima  are  found — one  oorrespondiiig  to  radiation  reflected  from 
the  soil,  the  other  to  that  emitted  by  it  (when  warmed  by  sunshine}. 
The  determination  of  the  second  maximum  with  accuracy  would  give 
an  accurate  value  for  the  temperature  of  the  sunlit  soil ;  hut,  unfortu- 
nately, the  absorption-bands  produced  by  the  earth's  atmosphere  ob- 
scure this  maximum,  and  render  the  conclusions  somewhat  uncertain ; 
so  that  Professor  Langley  is  compelled  to  state  his  principal  conclu- 
sion in  a  guarded  manner,  as  above  quoted. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(vol.  24)  contains  an  account  of  some  measures  of  lunar  radiation  made 
by  Mr.  C.  0.  Hutchins,  by  means  of  a  new  thermograph  which  he  lias 
devised.  This  iuslniment  consists  of  a  single  thermal  junction  of  nickel 
and  iron  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  small  concave  mirror,  and  is  found  to 
be  much  more  sensitive  than  a  thermopile  of  forty-eight  couples.  The 
measures  of  lunar  radiation  were  niiide  with  an  arrangement  similar  lo 
that  of  a  Herschel's  telescope  with  thu  thermograph  in  place  of  au  eye 
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1>iece,  the  concluiiioD  renoLed  beiug  tliat  tliu  heat  wbicb  the  earth  re- 
ceived from  the  moon  is  to  that  from  the  bud  us  L  is  to  184,560.  From 
observations  (luring  the  eclipse  of  January  2S,  1S88,  Mr.  Hutchins  infers 
that  all  but  a  minute  portion  of  the  rays  from  tbe  lunar  soil  and  rock 
are  cut  off  by  our  atmosphere,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  a  surface 
like  that  of  the  moon,  upon  which  the  sun  has  beeu  sbiniog  for  many 
days,  should  suddenly  cease  to  ritdiate  when  the  sun's  light  is  with- 
drawn. 

MA.B8. — Darin  gthe  opposition  of  1800  Mars  again  received  special 
attention  from  the  Lick  observers.  Experimeuts  were  tried  with  colored 
glasses,  with  diminished  apertures,  etc.,  all  with  small  success.  Many 
photographs  were  also  secured,  but  uone  that  were  pronounced  satis- 
factory. The  mystery  of  the  "canals"  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
fact  that  while  Professor  Holden  and  Mr.  Eeeler  always  saw  the  canals 
as  dark,  broad,  somewhat  diffused  bands,  and  Mr.  3chaeberle  saw  them 
in  the  same  way  when  the  seeing  was  bat,  but  under  good  condi- 
tions described  them  ns  narrow  lines  a  second  of  arc  or  so  in  width. 
Ou  April  13  Mr.  Schaeberle  saw  two  of  the  canals  doubled,  thereby 
verifyiug  Professor  Schiaparelli's  observations.  The  positions  of  most 
of  the  canals  have  also  been  veriflud  by  some  of  tbe  Lick  astronomers. 

Jupiter. — Mr.  J.  B.  Keeler  publishes  in  the  monthly  notices  for  No- 
vember a  drawingof  Jupiter  made  with  the  Lick  36-inch  on  the  night  of 
August  28, 1890.  The  great  red  spot  is  described  as  being  of  about  tbe 
same  dimensions  as  in  18S9,  with  a  dark  shading  at  its  following  end, 
but  the  middle  whiter  and  the  arrangement  of  belts  somewhat  dilferent. 
"  It  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  that  the  surface  features  of  Jupiter  in- 
dicate less  activity  in  the  internal  forces  of  the  planet  than  was  nao- 
ifest  a  year  ago." 

Barnard  aud  Bumham  have  reported  a  very  curious  doubling  of  the 
first  satellite  as  seen  with  the  I2-incb  equatorial  of  the  Lick  observ- 
atory. Of  this  phenomenon  there  seems  to  be  bat  two  possible  explana- 
tions :  either  there  is  a  white  belt  on  the  satellite  parallel  to  the  belts  of 
Jupiter  or  the  satellite  is  actually  double. 

M.  Belopolsky  has  brought  out  from  an  examiuation  of  drawings  of 
Jupiter  a  peculiar  variation  in  the  time  of  rotation  (first  noted  by  Cas- 
sini)  with  the  latitude.  A  vi'loeity  of  9''  51'"  was  found  in  the  zone  O^' 
to  5*^  in  both  hemispheres,  and  a  time  of  rotation  of  9''  55.5""  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surface,  both  hemispheres,  except  between  5°  and  10° 
of  north  and  south  latitude,  where  the  two  velocities  appear  to  occur 
with  equal  frequency. 

Satukn. — A  peculiar  white  Rpot  on  the  rings  of  Saturn  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  early  part  of  18S9.  This  spot  was  first  seen 
by  Dr.  Terby,  of  Louvaiu,  ou  March  6, 1889,  who  reported  it  as  adjacent 
to  the  shadow  of  the  ball  and  similar  to  the  white  spots  sometimes  seen 
upon  Jupiter;  on  March  12  iC  wats  again  seen  with  au  8  inch  Clark  tel- 
escope, but  on  tbe  15th,  20th,.ii:id,  aud  23d,  aud  on  April  2,  it  was 
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iDvisible.  While  several  observers  confirmed  Dr.  Terby's  discovery, 
AotbiDg  to  correspood  sufficieutly  witli  his  dtiscriptioa  could  be  made 
out  by  others,  though  provided  with  much  more  powerful  apparatus. 
Professor  Hall  lias  expressed  the  opinion  that  ic  was  au  optical  effect 
of  contrast. 

The  very  fiue  division  of  the  outer  ring  detected  with  the  36-inoh  Lick 
refractor  early  in  1S88  was  agaiu  seeu  in  1889  at  a  distance  of  about 
oue-sixth  of  the  breadth  of  ring  A  from  its  outer  edge.  A  dark  shad- 
iDg  extended  inwards  from  the  new  division  ahuoat  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  ring.  Professor  Holden  has  noted  also  an  extremely  Diirrow  brighter 
polar  cap  about  5  seconds  of  arc  wide,  iu  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  perpendicular  to  this  about  the  width  of  the  Gassini  divi- 
sion at  the  ansiB. 

An  interesting  monograph  on  Satuni,  the  result  of  fourteen  years 
work,  is  contributed  by  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  as  Appendix  ii  to  the  Wash- 
ington Observations,  1885.  The  characteristic  of  this  memoir  is  great 
caution,  and  tbe  three  drawings  of  the  planet,  where  a  few  scanty 
markings  represent  all  that  Professor  Hail  can  certainly  see  with  a 
flue  telescope,  should  reassure  those  who  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
their  modest  instruments  beeause  they  could  not  therewith  recognize 
the  elaborate  detail  described  by  more  imaginative  observers.  To 
quote  the  author's  own  words:  "The  appearance  of  Saturn  iu  oar 
26-iTich  refractor  undergoes  great  changes  from  night  to  night,  and 
sometimes  even  from  hour  to  hour  during  the  same  night.  Probably 
these  changes  arc  due  to  variations  in  our  own  atmosphere  and  in  the 
action  of  the  objective,  and  they  do  not  therefore  indicate  real  changes 
in  the  planet.  Whenever  we  have  a  steady  and  transparent  atmos- 
phere, the  outlines  of  the  planet,  the  faint  belts  and  markings  on  the 
ball,  the  shadow  of  the  bait  on  the  ring,  the  dusky  ring,  and  the  Cassini 
division  are  cleiir  and  distinct,  and  the  abnormal  phenomena  sometimes 
seen  are  not  visible.  Without  exception,  my  experience  is  that  on 
good  nights  the  planet  always  has  this  natural  appearance.  But  on 
poor  nights,  when  the  image  is  blazing  and  unsteady,  one  can  see  and 
imagine  many  strange  things  about  this  wonderful  object." 

Profeesor  Hall  finds  for  the  rotation  period  of  the  planet  from  obser- 
vations of  the  white  spot  (1876,  December  7  to  1877,  January  2)  IC 
14"  23".  8  ±  2".  3  mean  time  (see  Astrou.  Nachr.  No.  2146).  Careful 
diecassioDS  are  also  given  of  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  ring. 

The  notch  in  the  onlliiie  of  the  shadow  was  never  seen  at  Washing- 
ton, either  by  Prafessor  Hall  or  his  assistant.  "The  curvature  of  the 
outline  of  the  shadow  presented  an  anomaly  in  1876  when  the  convexity 
appeared  to  be  turned  towards  the  ball,  contrary  to  what  we  shonld 
expect  from  geometrical  considerations.  Tbe  notes  show  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  was  seen  after  the  re-appearance  of  the  ring  in  1878. 
After  the  ring  was  well  opened,  the  curvature  of  the  outline  always 
appeared  natural  or  turned  away  from  tbe  ball."    (ObaervatpKy.)      , 
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Tbe  last  deteriiiiuatiou  of  the  thickness  of  SLitiini'is  ring,  hh  Pnifesaor 
Hall  has  jHiriited  out,  whs  made  in  1848  by  \V.  0.  Bond,  nho  fouud 
that  it  was  less  than  O/'Ol;  Dus6jour  estimated  its  thickness  ntO."2, 
and  Scbroeter  at  0."13.  At  the  disappearaucu  of  the  ring  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1S91,  the  conditions  of  observation  are  not  v-ory 
fnvorable,  a  better  opportunity  occurring  in  1892. 

In  eonnection  with  the  approaching  disappearance  of  the  ring,  an 
account  of  observations  made  by  M.  E.  L.  Trouvelot  npon  the  passage 
of  the  Hun  and  earth  through  the  plane  of  the  rings  in  1877-'78  is  of 
especial  interest. 

Saturn's  satellites. — Dr.  Hermann  Strnve  has  published  the  second 
iustallment  of  liis  work  on  tbe  theory  of  Saturn's  satellites.  In  this  be 
discusses  tbe  orbits  of  Mimas  and  Enceladus,  and  their  connection  with 
tbe  other  satellites,  and  he  bag  been  able  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
tbe  large  corrections  to  the  computed  position  of  lltlimas  required 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  his  previous  paper  Dr.  Struve  was  led 
to  assume  a  sensible  mass  for  the  ring-system  of  Saturn,  but  he'now 
concludes  that  this  hypothesis  must  be  rejected,  tbe  mass  of  the  ring 
t}eiug  so  small  that  the  terms  to  which  it  would  indeiienilently  give 
rise  in  tbe  disturbing  function  are  as  yet  undetected  by  observation. 

A  determination  of  the  orbit  of  Titan  and  tbe  mass  of  Saturn,  the 
result  of  several  years'  work  with  tbe  Yale  observatory  beliometer,  is 
published  by  Mr.  Asaph  Ball,  jr.,  in  tbe  Transactions  of  the  Tale 
Observatory,  1889.  His  value  for  Saturn's  mass  is  1:3500.5  ±  1.4*, 
agreeing  well  with  Bessel's  value  1 :  3502,  and  that  obtaiued  by  Struve 
1:3498. 

Uranus. — Dr.  Huggins  has  found  evidence  of  solar  lines  iu  the  photo- 
graphic spectrum  of  Uranus,  with  an  exposure  of  two  hours  {June  3, 
1889).  All  the  principal  solar  lines  were  seen,  but  no  others  either 
bright  or  dark,  Mr.  Taylor,  on  tbe  other  hand,  has  reported  bright 
flutings  seen  with  a  direct  vision  spectroscope  attached  to  tbe  five  foot 
reflecter  of  Common's  observatory,  Ealing,  and  if  this  observation  is 
confirmed  it  will  of  course  prove  that  tbe  planet  is  at  least  in  part  self- 
luminous. 

THE  MINOR  PLANETS. 

The  discovery  of  additional  members  of  the  zone  of  asteroids  goes 
on  without  the  least  signs  of  abatement,  and  the  number  b.is  n<>w 
reached  301,  no  (ewer  than  6haviug  been  found  in  1889,  and  14  iu  18'Ju, 
Twice  during  1890  (April  25  and  September  9)  two  were  discovered  im 
the  same  evening  by  the  same  observer ;  and  the  two  diocovered  by 
Palisa  on  April  25  were  independently  discovered  by  Charlois  on  the 
following  evening,  April  26. 
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Lilt  of  minor  planets  diteoveytd  in  1869  and  If 


Num- 

Name. 

Discoverer. 

Date  of 
discovery. 

1989. 

May  29. 

Palis»,atVieiiii.i 

Ang.'^ 

1890. 

Apr.  25. 

May  20. 
July  15. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  19. 
Sept.  9. 

Theresia 

An  asteroid  discovered  by  Chariots,  November  14, 1890,  and  supi)osed 
by  him  to  be  298  (discovered  September  9),  proved  to  be  not  ideatical 
with  the  latter.    Consequently  it  takes  the  number  302. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Prof.  Lewis  Boss  has  made  a  new  determination  of  the  amount  and 
direction  of  the  solar  motion  based  upon  a  list  of  353  stellar  proper 
motions  derived  from  tlie  Albany  zone  observations.  Professor  Boss 
considers,  as  the  most  probable  result  from  these  data,  that  the  apes  of 
tbe  sun's  way  is  in  right  ascension  W  4f)'°;  decliaatiou+lU°  ornot  far 
from  the  star  Vega. 

Herr  Oscar  Stumpe,  of  Borm,  has  made  a  new  determination  of  the 
direction  of  the  solar  motion  from  the  proper  motions  of  1,054  stars, 
which  he  divides  into  fonr  groups,  according  to  the  magnitudes  of  their 
proper  motions  in  a  great  circle.  He  thus  obtains  four  different  values 
of  the  apex  of  tbe  sun's  way,  all  agreeing  in  locating  that  point  in  tbe 
constellation  Lyra,  or  in  tbe  adjaeeut  part  of  Oyguus. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Eastman,  in  an  address  as  president  of  tbe  Philospbical 
Society  of  Washington,  has  given  an  analysis  of  tbe  Investigations  to 
determine  the  apct  of  tbe  sun's  motion  and  its  velocity  of  translation. 
He  shows  that,  contrary  to  tbe  ordinarily  accepted  belief,  faint  stars  are 
nearer  ns  than  bright  stars;  a  result  also  shown  by  the  list  of  stellar 
parallaxes  recently  published  by  Oudemaas. 
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Hotation  of  the  nun. — Mr.  Crew,- whose  observiitioiis  of  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  were  noted  in  a  previous  summary,  hiis  made  a  new  ae- 
ries  of  observatious  for  the  correction  or  confirmation  of  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation  iDcreased  with  an  increase 
of  latitude.  Be  still  finds  shoiter  rotation  periods  for  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, the  meaii  value  for  the  period  at  latitude  15°  being  18  hours 
shorter  than  at  the  equator,  though  owing  to  the  amalluess  of  this 
amount  and  theuucertaintyof  theobservations  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"  no  certain  variation  of  period  with  latitude  has  bee u  detected  with 
the  spectroscope."  Attention  is  called  however  to  the  wide  differences 
of  the  equatorial  period  as  obtained  by  different  methods,  diffiyences 
which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  rt.'ally  dealing  with  different 
strata  of  the  sun,  though  here  also  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
upon  the  observations. 

Spectroscopic  observations  made  by  Dun^r  for  determining  the  rota- 
tion time  of  the  sud,  confirm  the  slowing  down  of  the  time  of  rotation 
with  an  increase  of  heliocentric  latititude,  quite  contrary  to  the  result 
recently  obtained  by  Wilsiug.  A  period  of  25.16  days  is  deduced  for 
the  sidereal  rotation  at  the  equator,  and  38.54  days  for  that  at  latitude 
74.SO. 

Diameter  oftlie  sun. — Dr.  Auwers  discosses,  in  the  third  memoir  on  the 
diameter  of  the  sun,  commanicated  to  the  Berlin  Academy,  the  observa- 
tions at  Greenwich  by  Maskelyne  and  his  assistants  from  1765  to  1810. 
Carious  differences  of  persona!  equation  between  different  observers  are 
brought  out.  Instead  of  Maskelyne's  observations  giving  progressively 
smaller  values  of  the  sun's  diameter  during  his  whole  observing  life,  as 
bas  hitherto  been  supposed.  Dr.  Auwers's  very  exhaustive  discussion 
indicates  that  after  the  first  tuo  years  (which  gave  a  very  large  value) 
the  observed  diameter  remained  nearly  constant  for  the  period  1767- 
1772,  then  dnrii.ig  the  years  1772-1790  the  diameter  was  continually 
decreasing,  lastly  from  1790-1810  the  observations  gave  a  diameter  con* 
tiuually  increasing.  The  minimum  value  in  1790  was  31'  5$".13 — about 
1"  smaller  than  the  value  obtained  from  modern  heliometer  measni-es. 

tSpoerer'a  researches  on  sun  apots.^  Professor  Spoerer,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  not  only  to  the  cnirent  state  of  the  solar  activity,  but 
also  to  the  early  records  of  suu  spots,  published  early  in  1889  two  im- 
|)ortant  papers  on  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  latter  field.  The 
two  papers  are  entitled  respectively,  Ueber  die  Periodicitat  der  Sonnen- 
Jtevken  sett  dem  Jahre  1618,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Leopold-Caro- 
liue  Academy,  and  Sur  les  diff^ences  quepr^entent  Vh^iispkire  nord  et 
VhSmispk^re  sud  du  Soleil,  appearing  in  the  number  of  Bulletin  Astrono- 
migue  for  February,  1889,  The  PA>nclu8ion8  arrived  at  in  these  two 
papers  may  be  sainmarized  under  the  three  following  heads: 

First :  These  earlier  observations  afford  us  many  examples  of  the 
operation  of  the  "  law  of  zones ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  little  belbre  a  mini- 
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mum  »pot8  are  only  seen  in  low  latitades,  at  about  the  time  of  mini- 
mum  spots  near  the  equator  ceaae  to  appear,  while  a  frash  series  of 
spots  break  out  a  great  distance  from  it,  and  thenceforward  to  the 
next  minimum  the  mean  heliographie  latitude  of  the  spots  tends  to 
(lecliue  contiaaonsly,  until  at  length  spots  are  again  seen  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  equator.  This  law  held  good,  Professor  Spoerer  shows, 
for  the  minima  of  1619, 1755,  1775, 1784,  1833,  and  1844,  and  to  some 
extent  for  that  of  1645. 

Second :  Though  in  general  a  predominance  of  spots  for  a  time  in 
one  hemisphere  is  sooner  or  later  balanced  by  a  corresponding  predom- 
inance in  the  other,  tliis  is  not  always  the  case,  and  Professor  Spoerer 
calls  attention  to  three  periods  in  which  the  southern  hemisphere  was 
decidedly  the  more  prolific.  The  first  was  from  1621  to  1625,  there  be- 
ing no  northern  spots  in  1621  and  1623,  and  but  few  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing years.  Another  is  the  present  period,  for  from  1883  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  southern  spots  have  been  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
northern.  But  the  third  was  the  most  remarkable,  tbr  from  1672  to 
1704  we  have  no  record  of  any  northern  spots  at  all ;  and  Cassini  and 
Maraldi  expressly  declared,  on  the  appearance  of  a  northern  spot  in 
1705,  that  they  did  not  recollect  ever  to  have  observed  a  spot  in  that 
hemisphere  before.  Northern  spots  continued  to  be  infrequent  until 
1714. 

Third :  For  a  period  of  about  seventy  years,  ending  in  1716,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  spot  cycle.  In  several  years  no  spots  appear  to  have 
been  seen  at  all,  and  in  1705  it  was  recorded  as  a  most  remarkable 
event  that  two  spots  were  seen  on  the  sun  at  the  same  time,  for  a  sim- 
ilar eirenmstanee  had  scarcely  ever  been  seen  during  the  sixty  years 
previous.  So  far  as  the  observations  go,  the  "law  of  zones"  also  seems 
to  have  been  in  abeyance,  for  no  regular  drift  was  apparent,  the  mean 
latitude  being  low — about  8^  or  9° — during  the  entire  time. 

Professor  Spoerer  is  still  continuing  his  researches  into  ancient  sun- 
spot  records,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  examine  the  manuscripts  of  Plant- 
ade  (1705-1726)  and  of  Flaugergues  (1794-1830).  (B.  W.  M.  Monthly 
yoticea  R.  A.  S.,  February,  1890). 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  a  paper  in  the  Monthly  Notices  for 
December,  1890,  by  Eev.  A.  L.  Cortie,  S.  J.,  on  the  sun-spot  observa- 
tions made  at  Stonyhurat  in  the  years  1882-'89, 

A  comparison  of  sun-spot  statistics  for  1878  with  the  records  of  1889 
gives  a  sun-spot  period  of  exactly  11  years,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  real  minimum  occurred  about  the  end  of  1889.  This  probability  is 
increased  by  the  appearance  on  March  4, 1890,  of  a  large  spot  in  hello- 
graphic  latitude  -f  34°,  which  during  its  period  of  visibility  in  a  semi- 
rotation  of  the  sun  passed  within  one-sixth  of  the  sun's  diameter  from 
its  Dortheru  edge.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  1889  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  the  sun  manifested  greater  activity  than  the  northern; 
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l^'ottiberauoes  wereneen,  according  to  Tacchiui.inbotli  hemispberes  at 
Mgh  latitmUis  where  ttiere  were  neither  sgtotrt  uor  iaeube ;  tliere  were 
also  zones  with  spots  and  without  faculio. 

Mr.  Lockyer  has  presented  a  second  report  to  the  Solar  Physics  com- 
mittee on  the  observations  of  sun-spot  spectra  made  at  Sonth  Keosiug- 
ton.  He  finds  that  the  observations  (to  February,  X88S)  confirm  the 
conclusion  which  he  arrived  at  in  1886,  that  "  as  we  pass  from  miuimnm 
to  maximum  the  lines  of  the  cheuiical  elements  gradually  disappear 
ftom  among  those  most  widened,  their  places  being  taken  by  lines  of 
which  we  have  at  present  no  terrestrial  representatives. 

aOLAB  SPECTROM. 

TkotUtn's  ehart  of  the  solar  spectrum. — In  1879  Thollon  presented  to 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  a  map  of  the  solar  siiectrum,  extending  from 
A  to  LI,  made  with  his  great  spectroscopu.  Uia  work  was  renewed  with 
more  perfect  apparatus,  but  ou  account  of  the  great  labor  of  the  under- 
taking he  confined  himself  to  the  regiou  from  A  to  b;  this  was  pre- 
Beut«d  to  the  Academy  iu  1885,  and  gained  the  Lalande  prize.  Tliollon 
continued  this  work  nntU  his  de.ith,  and  it  has  now  been  published  in 
33  maps  with  a  total  lengthof't0"'.23  03.6  feet),  and  contains  about  3,200 
lines,  between  the  limits  ado  pted,  A  and  b,  the  positions  of  which  were 
determined  from  252  sharp  lines  adopted  as  "fundamentals." 

Thollon  made  special  efforts  to  distinguish  the  telluric  rays  from  those 
entirely  due  to  the  sun;  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  observed  the  sun 
at  different  altitudes,  noting  the  hygrometric  conditions  of  the  air.  Uf 
these  3,200  lines  mapped,  2,090  were  of  solar  origin,  866  telluric,  and 
2i6  mixed,  that  is  to  say  resulting  from  the  superposition  of  telluric  and 
solar  lines.  The  breadth  and  intensity  of  each  line  is  given  upon  an 
arbitrary  scale. 

M.  Bigourdan.in  a  review  of  Thollon's  work,  published  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Bulletin  Astronomiqne,  says  that  for  the  part  of  the  spec- 
trum stuilied  no  work  is  comparable  with  that  of  Thollon  except  the 
magnificent  photographs  of  Rowland,  and  he  finds  upon  a  critical  com- 
parison of  different  regions  of  considerable  extent  that  Rowland's  pho- 
tographs contain  no  lines  not  upon  Thollon's  chart,  though  the  faintest 
lines  given  upon  the  chart  are  frequently  lacking  in  the  photographs. 
Between  wave-',engths  5,202  and  5,337,  for  example,  in  Kowland's  pho- 
tograph, there  are  not  half  the  number  of  lines  that  there  are  upon 
Thollon's  chart,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  original  negatives  would 
not  show  so  large  a  difference. 

Rowland's  determination  of  elements  in  the  sun. — Professor  Eowlanil's 
examination  by  photography  of  the  spectra  of  58  elements  and  their  com- 
parison with  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  shows  the  existence  in  the  sun  of 
36  different  elements;  the  existence  of  8  more  in  the  sun  is  doubtful, 
while  of  10  he  finds  no  trace.  The  element  represented  by  the  greatest 
numberof  lines  is  iron,  there  being  2,000  or  more  lines  in  the  spectrum 
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of  iron  foand  also  in  tht*  solar  spectrum.  Iron  ia  followed  by  Dickel,  titaii- 
inin,  riiangaiieae,  cliromiam,  cobalt,  carbon,  with  decreasing  frequency  of 
coiricideuces,  uudicig  witli  lead  and  putasaium,  for  which  but  one  tine  is 
found  in  common  with  the  sun. 

Tbe  full  list  of  elements  in  the  sun,  arranged  according  to  the  inten- 
sity and  the  number  of  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  is  as  follows : 


Klemeiile  in  the  s 


ranged  aocording  to  the  inleniily  and  the  number  of  Knei  in  the 
solar  spectrum. 


Accordivg 

IciHlensifj. 

lo  number. 

Calcium. 

Zirconium. 

Iron  (a,000  +). 

Magnesium  (20+) 

Iron. 

Molybdonnm. 

Nickel. 

SoJiiim. 

Hydrogen. 

Lanthannm. 

Titiiuium. 

Siiicou. 

Sodium. 

Niobinm. 

Mangaueae. 

Stiontium, 

Nicbel. 

Palladium. 

Barium, 

MBguesiam. 

Neodymiiim. 

Cobalt. 

Aluminium  (4). 

Cobalt. 

Copper. 

Carbon  (200+). 

Cudmium 

Siliwn. 

Zinc. 

Vanadium. 

Rhodium. 

Aluminium, 

Cadmium. 

Zirconium. 

Erbium. 

Titanium. 

Cerium. 

Ceriuju. 

Ziuc. 

Cliromiuin. 

GlQcinum. 

Calciom  (75  ^-). 

Copper  (2). 

Germanium. 

Silver  (3). 

Struiitium. 

Muodymium. 

Glucinum  (2). 

Vaiiiidium. 

Silver. 

Lnuthannm. 

Germanium. 

Barium. 

Tin. 

Yltrinm. 

Till. 

CarboD. 

Lead. 

Niobium. 

Lead  (1). 

Scandinm. 

Erbium. 

Molybdenum. 

PotaBsium. 

Yttiiiiiu. 

Palladium. 

Do«btfHl  elemeuU. 

Indium. 

Platinum. 

Tantaluw. 

Tungsten. 

Osmium. 

Knthenium. 

Thorium. 

Uranium. 

Not  in 

aolar  apectmm. 

Antimony. 

Cteaium.               Rubidium. 

Araonio. 

Gold.                     Seleniu 

m. 

Bisumtb 

Indium.                Sulphi 

r. 

Boron. 

Merourj.              Thalli 

m. 

Nitroj-or 

(vacuum  tube). 

Phosphorus.       Pre^aeodjminm. 

Sub-itau 

e»  not  set  iWerf. 

Bromine.                 Iodine.                  Oxygen.                Gallium. 

Thulium. 

Chlorine.                Y 

lorine.               Tel 

urii 

m.            Holiidnm. 

Terbium,  etc. 

Professor  Kowhind  says:  "With  the  high  dispersion  bore  used 
the  '  basic  lines'  of  Lockyer  are  widely  broken  up  and  cease  to  exist. 
Indeed  it  would  bo  difaeult  to  prove  anything  except  accidental  coiuci- 
dences  among  the  lines  of  the  different  elements.  Accurate  investiga- 
tion generally  reveals  some  slight  difference  of  wave  length  or  a  coin- 
mou  impurity.    Furthermore,  the  strength  of  the  lines  in  the  solar 
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spectrum  U  generally  very  nearly  the  same  ae  that  in  the  electric  arc, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  calcium.  The  cases  roen- 
tioned  by  Lockyer  are  generally  tbo»e  where  he  mistakes  groups  of 
lines  for  single  lines  dp  even  mistakes  the  character  of  the  line  entirely. 
Altogether  there  seems  to  be  very  little  evidence  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  elements  in  the  sun,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go," 

M.  Jaossen,  in  August,  1S90,  repeated  theobservatioDs  that  he  made 
in  188S,  npoQ  Mont  Blanc,  this  time  ascending  to  the  summit.  He 
confirmed  completely  his  former  result  that  the  lines  of  the  spectmm 
due  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  our  atmosphere  diminish  with  the  alti- 
tude, indicating  that  at  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  these  rays  would 
disappear  entirely  and  in  conse<iuencethat  oxygen  isnotactujilly  present 
in  the  nun's  atmosphere.  This  conclusion  had  already  received  confir- 
mation from  a  series  of  observations  of  the  spectrum  of  an  electric 
light  placed  on  the  Eifl'el  Tower,  as  viewed  from  the  observatoty  at 
Meudon. 


Eclipses  of  18S9,  and  1890,— During  the  year  1889,  there  were  five 
eclipses,  three  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon;  and  during  1890,  three 
eclipses,  two  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  moon.  Two  of  the  solar  eclipses 
of  1889  were  total,  and  one  of  18i>0  was  total  over  a  portion  of  the 
central  line. 

The  Almanac  records  also  a  lunar  appulse  on  June  2, 1890,  the  near- 
ness of  tlie  approach  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  the  moon  would  actually 
enter  the  earth's  shadow.  Of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  nothing  of 
especial  interest  has  been  reported.  A  brief  summary  of  the  observEt- 
tious  of  the  solar  eclipses  is  given  below: 

Total  eclipse  of  the  sun  January  1,  1889. — The  event  of  chief  astro- 
nomical interest  in  the  year  1889,  was  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  New 
Year's  day,  the  last  total  solar  eclipse  visible  in  the  dnited  States  in  this 
century.  The  line  of  central  eclipse  crossed  California,  Kevada,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Dakota,  the  width  of  the  belt  of  totality  being 
about  96  miles  in  Caiitbrnia;  the  partial  phases  of  the  eclipse  were 
visible  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  first  contact  being 
observed  at  Washington  a  few  minutes  before  sunset.  Ample  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  ntiltzing  the  less  than  two  minutes  of  totality, 
and  printed  circulars  suggesting  to  amateur  observers  tlie  most  efficient 
manner  of  employing  the  means  at  their  command  were  widely  circu- 
lated. The  most  thoroughly  equipped  party  in  the  field  was  that  from 
the  Harvard  observatory  nnder  the  charge  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering, 
at  Willows,  California.  This  party  alone  secured  between  60  and  60 
photographs  taken  with  14  telescopes  or  cameras  and  8  spectroscopes, 
one  of  the  telescopes  being  of  13  incites  aperture,  the  largest  ever  used 
in  observing  a  total  solar  eclipse.    A  party  from  the  Lick  observatory 
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aader  Mi\  Keeler  was  at  Bartlett  SpriDgs ;  one  from  WasIiiDgtoii  TTiii- 
versity  observatory,  St.  Louis,  oDder  Prof.  H.  S.  Pritcliett  at  Norinauf 
one  from  Garleton  College  observatory  under  Profesaor  Payne  at Chico; 
and  many  other  available  points  were  oecuiiied  by  individaal  astron- 
omers or  photograph ers.  At  Cloveniale  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur 
Photograpliio  Association  was  represented  by  30  cameras. 

Professor  Holden  has  published  a  full  report  of  the  Lick  observatory 
party  and  its  cooperators — the  frontispiece  being  an  admirable  photo- 
graph of  the  corona  by  Barnard,  taken  with  a  telescope  of  3^  inches 
aperture  stopped  down  to  If  inches.  Professor's  Holden'a  "conclusions" 
in  which  be  summarizes  the  observations  are  as  follows: 

I.  That  the  characteristic  coronal  forms  seem  to  vary  periodically  as 
the  snn  spots  (and  auroras)  vary  in  frequency,  and  that  the  coronas  of 
1867, 1878,  and  1889  are  of  the  same  strougly  marked  type,  which  cor- 
responds, therefore,  to  an  epoch  of  minimum  solar  activity. 

II.  That  so-called  "polar"  rays  esist  at  all  latitudes  on  the  snn's 
surface,  and  are  better  seen  at  the  poles  of  the  sun,  simply  because 
they  are  there  projected  against  the  dark  background  of  the  aky  and 
not  against  the  equatorial  extensions  of  the  outer  eorooa.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  also  a  second  kind  of  rays  or  beams  that  are  connected  with 
the  ring-like  extenslous.  These  are  parts  of  the  "  groups  of  synclinal 
structure"  of  Mr.  Banyard. 

III.  The  outer  corona  of-18S9  terminated  in  branchiug  forms.  These 
branching  forms  of  the  outer  corona  suggest  the  presence  of  streams  of 
meteorites  near  the  sun,  which,  by  their  reflected  light  and  by  tbeir 
native  brilliancy,  due  to  the  collisions  of  their  individual  membero, 
may  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  corona. 

rV.  The  disposition  of  the  extensions  of  the  outer  corona  along  and 
very  near  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  might  seem  to  show  that,  if  the 
streams  of  meteorites  above  referred  to  really  exist,  they  have  long 
been  integral  parts  of  the  solar  system. 

V,  The  photographs  of  the  corona  which  were  taken  just  before  con- 
tact II  and  just  after  contact  III  prove  the  corona  to  be  a  solar  appeud- 
age,  and  are  fatal  to  the  theory  that  any  large  part  of  the  coronal 
forma  are  produced  by  diffraction.    -     -    - 

yi.  The  spectroscopic  observations  of  Mr.  Keeler  show  conclusively 
that  the  length  of  a  coronal  line  is  not  always  an  indication  of  the 
depth  of  the  gaseous  coronal  atmosphere  of  the  snn  at  that  point,  and 
hence  to  indicate  the  important  conclusion  that  the  true  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  may  be  comparatively  shallow. 

VII.  Mr.  Keeler  draws  the  further  conclusion  in  his  report  -  -  - 
that  the  "  polar"  rays  are  due  to  beams  of  light  from  brighter  areas  of 
the  sun  illaminating  the  suspended  particles  of  the  sun's  gaseous  envel- 

NoTE. — Tbe  ooDclaHionB  III  and  IV  appear  to  be 
I.  The  electrioal  theory  anuoiinced  b;  Dr.  Hygin 
a^ems  to  reooncile  the  conclusions  I,  111,  and  iV. 
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opes.  Ill  onler  tbat  the  conclusion  may  titatid  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  all  these  "  polar  "  beams  are  composed  of  rectiliuear  rays.  -  -  . 
An  important  conclusion  from  [the  photographic  aud  photometric] 
measures  seems  to  be  that  it  is  impracticable  to  photograph  tbe  eprona 
infullsuushioe  with  our  [H^sent plates,  and  that  a  photographic  search 
for  Vulcan  is  hopeless, 

Tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  has  published  a  series  of  photographs 
of  tbe  corona  of  this  eclipse  made  by  different  observers  and  reduced 
for  convenience  to  a  uniform  scale,  and  has  also  published  a  saggestive 
paper  by  Prpf.  F.  H.  Bigelow  tracing  a  close  agreement  between  mag- 
netic lines  of  force  computed  for  the  sun  aud  the  curves  of  the  polar 
filttments  shown  upon  the  Pickering  photograph. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  186%  June  27. — An  annular  eclipse  visible  in  the 
southern  part  of  Africa.  Dr.  Auwers  and  Dr.  Gill  obtained  a  number 
of  measures  of  the  cnsps  with  the  Cape  heliometer. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  18811,  December  21-22, — Three  principal  points  were 
available  as  observing  stations:  the  southwest  corner  of  tbe  island  of 
Triuidad  totality  lasting  1'"  46';  Cayenne  on  the  coast  of  French 
Guiana, totality  2"*  3' ;  and  Cape  Lado  a  jioiut  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  just  south  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  totality  3°  13*.  Two  expedi- 
tions went  out  to  Africa,  one  sent  by  the  United  states  Government 
under  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd,  aud  provided  with  most  elaborate  apparatus, 
and  the  other  from  the  Boyai  Astronomical  Society  of  England  nnder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  both  of  these 
parties  from  securing  observations.  Another  party  from  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  tinder  Father  Perry,  at  the  Saint  Islands,  was  par- 
tially successful  as  far  as  observations  go,  but  resulted  most  disastrously 
in  the  death  of  Father  Perry  from  dysentery  within  a  few  days  after 
the  eclipse.  M.  de  la  Bauine  Plnvinel  was  also  at  the  Salut  Islands 
and  secured  a  number  of  photographs.  The  Lick  observatory  party  at 
Cayenne,  Messrs.  Burnham,  Schaeberle  and  Bockwell,  were  successful; 
securing  good  photographs. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  1890,  June  17. — The  annular  eclipse  of  June  17, 
1890,  was  central  over  portions  of  Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Asia, 
and  was  visible  as  a  partial  eclipse  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  three-fourths  of  the  sun's  disk  was  covered  by 
the  moon.  Observations  partially  successful  were  obtained  by  Profes- 
sor Bicco  at  Palermo.  At  Ganen,  M.  de  la  BauEue  Plnvinel  secured 
several  photographs  of  the  parlial  aud  annular  phases,  and  also  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  aniHdus,  the  latter  proving  to  be  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary solar  spectrum. 

Eclipse  of  Ike  sun  1890,  December  11. --A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
occurred  on  December  II,  1890,  the  central  line  being  confined  to  the 
ocean  south  of  Australia.  In  consequence  of  tbe  earth's  globular 
surface,  the  eclipse  was  annular  at  the  beginning  iind  end,  and  total 
between  13''  55'". 3  and  16''  20"", 5  Greenwich  mean  time.    In  portions  of 
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Australia,  and  in  Tasmania,  and  in  New  Zealand,  it  was  visible  as  a  par- 
tial eclipse.     No  observation  of  special  interest  waa  repoi'ted. 

Mr.  J,  M.  Scbaeberle  bas  publisbed  in  tlie  Monthly  Notices  a  tlieory 
of  the  solar  coronii,  in  which  he  concludes  that  the  corona  is  due  to 
the  light  emitted  and  reflected  by  the  filaments  of  miitter  thrown  out 
by  the  son,  the  corresponding  forces  being  variable  and  with  a  period 
about  the  same  as  the  sun-spot  period.  The  rays  of  double  curvature 
are  explained  by  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  aod  the  apparent  changes  in 
the  general  form  of  the  corona  by  the  position  of  the  ohserver  with 
reference  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  published  in  1880  a  series  of  re  produc 
tions  of  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  January  1, 18S9,  sent 
from  various  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  i»botographs  are  for 
convenience  of  comparison  reduced  to  a  uniform  scale  of  about  1  inch 
diameter.  Explanatory  note»  and  remarks  suggested  by  astudy  of  the 
l>hotographs  are  added  by  Prof.  David  P.  Todd. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Turner  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (vol.  180,  p.  385- 
393}  discusses  the  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  August  21),  1886,  made 
at  the  island  of  Grenada. 

SOLAR  PARALLAX  AND  THE  TRANSITS  OF  VENUS. 

Transits  of  Venus  in  1761  and  1769. — A  thorough,  and  probably  the 
final,  re-reduction  of  the  observations  of  the  transits  of  Venus  in 
1761  and  1J69  has  been  made  by  Professor  Newcomb  in  volume  2,  part 
5,  of  the  astronomical  papers  of  the  American  Ephemeris,  a  primary  ob- 
ject being  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the  node  of  Venus.  Tlie 
value  obtained  for  the  solar  parallax  is  8".79  with  a  probable  error  of 
+  0".034, 

Piofesaor  Barkuess  of  the  U.  8.  Naval  Observatory  has  devoted  sev- 
eral years  of  work  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  solar  parallax  and 
its  related  constants.  Hid  [irinci[ial  results  are  eUevrhere  referred  to, 
the  definitive  value  for  tlie  solar  parallax  being  8" .80905  ±  0".U05G7. 

The  French,  photographs  of  the  transit  of  Venus  give  for  the  solar 
parallax  the  value  8".80  ±  ll".06. 

OBSKRVATOKIES. 

Information  in  regard  lo  the  work  going  on  at  astronomical  observa- 
tories has  been  derived  from  the  re|K>rts  contained  in  the  Vierteljakra- 
schrift,  in  the  Monthly  Notices,  and  in  Loewy's  Observaloires  astro- 
nomiques  de  Provence,  and  also  from  the  separate  reports  published 
by  a  few  observatories.  The  compiler  is  indebted  in  some  instances  to 
directors  of  observatories  who  have  communicated  to  him  directly  data 
in  relation  to  the  institutions  under  their  charge.  When  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  make  a  di^linction,  the  year  has  been  added  lo  the  note. 

Allbgiienv:  Langlei/. — Wiirii  npon  radiant  energy  bjia  liceii  con- 
tinued, and  the  time  service  ha«  been  manitaincd  as  in  previous  years. 
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Algiers  :  Tripied. — A  meridian  circle  of  0°>.ld  (7.6  ioches)  and  an 
equatorial  of  O^.IS  (4.7  inches)  have  been  added  to  the  equipment.  Ob- 
servationa  havn  been  made  npoo  a  catalogue  of  10,000  stars  in  the  zone 
—  13°  to  —  23°.  It  it)  expected  that  the  photographic  eqaatorial  will 
soon  be  installed.    (IS89.) 

Armagh:  Breyer. — Observations  of  nebal^e  and  physical  observations 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  time  service. 

Basel  :  Riggenhack. — Devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  stadeuta. 

Berlin  :  W.Foerster. — Observations  with  the  transit  circle,  obser- 
vations with  the  9-inch  equatorial  of  asteroids,  comets,  and  double  stars, 
and  with  the  small  transit  of  comparison  stars  and  stars  occnlted  by 
the  moon. 

Besanqon:  Oruey. — Observations  of  comets;  horology.  The  observ- 
atory possesses  an  equatorial  coiid4. 

Bibb  Castle  :  Lord  Bosse. — Preparing  for  publication  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  milky  way ;  measures  of  lunar  beat  during  the  eclipse  of 
Jannxry  2d,  1888,  have  beeu  reduced. 

Bonk;  8ckdnfeld.~Zonfi  observations +40° to -|-50°  with  the  transit 
circle.    Beductious  in  a  forward  state.    (1889.) 

BoBDEAux:  Sa^e/.— Preparations  are  being  made  for  observing  the 
zone  —20°  to  —25°.  The  photographic  equatorial  has  been  mounted. 
(1889.) 

Brbslau  ;  Galle. — Chiefly  magnetic  and  meteorological  work.  Small 
transit  used  for  time  service. 

Cambridge  (England):  Adams. — Ur.  Kewiill  has  presented  bis 
25-iutih  refractor  to  the  university  observatory,  and  the  university 
authorities  have  voted  to  spend  about  $11,000  on  its  installation  near 
the  present  observatory,  and  to  appoint  an  observer,  at  $1,200  per 
annum,  to  devote  himself  to  research  in  stellar  physics.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  work  with  this  instrument  will  be  under  tbe  charge  of 
Mr.  H.  F.  Newall. 

Volume  22  of  tbe  publications  has  been  issued  and  deals  with  the 
observations  from  1866  to  1869. 

Cahden. — The  amateur  astronomical  society  at  Oamden,  Now  Jer- 
sey, has  a  small  observatory,  with  6^-inch  equatorial,  transit  instru- 
ment, chronograph,  clock,  etc. 

OAPB  of  Good  Hope  :  QUI, — With  the  meridian  circle  regular  ob- 
servations have  been  made  of  tbe  sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  comparison 
stars,  stars  occulted  by  the  moon,  etc.  The  heiiometer  has  been  con- 
stantly in  use  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  astronomical  pho- 
tography. Prof.  J.  C.  Kapteyn  has  measured  definitively  389  negatives 
of  the  plat«s  of  the  soathero  photographic  Durcbmusterung,  covering 
8,769  square  degrees  of  the  sky.  This  work  represents  489,490  obser- 
vations of  about  193.000  stars,  or  about  63  per  cent,  of  tbe  wbole  work. 
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Dr.  Gill,  tbe  astroaomer  ro;al  for  the  Cape,  and  Br.  An  were,  of  Berlin, 
by  taking  alternate  watches  of  observation  (June  10  to  August  26, 
1889)  secured  au  admirable  series  of  observations  of  Victoria,  which 
was  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  positioa  for  determining  the  solar 
parallax.  A  large  part  of  Dr.  Gill's  report  for  1889  is  devoted  to  the 
gieodetic  work  which  is  under  his  direction. 

Oaeletok  College:  Payne. — The  first  volume  of  publications  con- 
Bist«  of  a  catalogue  of  614  comparison  stars  observed  with  the  Bepsold 
ineridian  circle,  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

Catania:  £lccd.— Tbe  observatory  recently  founded  at  Catania  will 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  astrophysics,  photography,  meteorology,  and  seis- 
mology. It  contains  a  Merz  refractor  of  0™.3d  (13.8  inches)  aperture, 
one  by  Cooke  of  ©".IS  (5,9  inches),  and  a  photographic  telescope,  by 
Steinheil,  which  will  be  used  for  photographing  the  zone  +12°  to  +6°. 
(1890.) 

Chambeblin  :  H,  A,  Howe. — The  diskg  for  the  20-iDch  refractor  are 
being  worked  by  Clark,  and  tbe  mounting  is  well  advanced  at  the  shop  of 
Fantb  &  Co.,  Washington.  The  initial  publteatiou  of  the  new  observa- 
tory is  a  report  upon  observations  of  tbe  eclipse  of  January  1, 1889. 

DeaeboeH  :  Hough. — An  illustrated  description  of  the  new  observa- 
tory at  Evanston  will  be  foand  in  tbe  Sidereal  Messenger  for  October, 
1889. 

Denvbb. — In  addition  to  the  working  observatory  founded  by  Mr. 
Obamberlin,  an  observatory  for  students  is  in  course  of  erection.  A 
6-inch  equatorial  and  a  S-inch  transit  have  been  ordered. 

Denteb.     {See,  also,  Obamberlin.) 

Drbsdbk:  von  Engelhardt Observations  of  nebnlai  star-clusters  and 

comets.  Baron  von  Engelhardt  has  recently  published  a  second  part 
of  his  "  Observations  Astronomiques,"  containing  priuuipally  measures 
of  double  stars,  star  charts,  uebulEe,  and  comets.    (1889). 

DunsiNK:  Ball. — Anew  reflecting  telescope  of  15  inches  aperture 
has  beeu  presented  to  tbe  observatory  by  Mr.  Isaac  Eoberts  for  photo- 
graphic researches  on  stellar  parallax. 

DtJssELsoBP :  Luther, — Observations  of  small  planets,  and  compu- 
tation of  their  epheinerides.  Since  1847,  1,474  observations  of  172 
asteroids  have  been  made.    (1889). 

&DINBUROH :  GopeUmd. — ^The  site  for  a  new  observatory  building  two 
minutes  of  arc  south  of  the  present  observatory  was  selected  in  1389. 
The  plans  have  been  completed  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  con- 
stmctioD  will  soon  be  begun.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the 
ne#  site  is  within  500  yards  of  the  suburban  railway,  tbe  porphyrite 
rock  of  which  tbe  bill  consists  does  not  appear  to  transmit  any  percep- 
tible vibration  from  the  railway  even  when  the  heaviest  trains  are 
pftsaing.  Dr.  Becker  has  continued  bis  determinations  of  the  positious 
of  nebnlee  and  work  in  stellar  and  solar  speetrosoopy.        ^-.  ■ 
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Geokgbtown  ;  flajjen.— Obaervatioos  of  variable  stars  have  been 
made  systematically,  and  experiments  in  photographic  ot^errations  of 
atar  transits  by  Father  Hagen  and  his  assistant.  Father  Fargis. 

Geneva:  Oauft^.— Chiefly  engaged  in  testing  chronometers  and 
vatches.  Observations  of  the  snn  and  of  comets  have  been  made  with 
the  equatorial.  Dr.  Baonl  Gaatier  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
astronomy  and  director  of  the  obserratory,  Ool.  £.  Gautier  retaining 
-  the  title  of  honorary  director. 

Glaasow  (EDgland)i  Grant,    Transit  circle  observations. 

O^TTtNGEN;  Schur. — Heliomet^r  ased  in  measuring  Prsesepe,  Ple- 
iades, and  double  stars.     (1889.) 

Gbee»wich:  Ckrittie. — In  the  report  for  1889  it  is  noted  that  the 
observations  with  the  transit  circle  by  reflexion  have  been  much  facili- 
tated and  improved  by  using  an  amalgamated  copper-bottom  mercury 
trough  for  the  artificial  horizon.  Two  photographic  objectives  have 
been  tried,  one  of  6  inches  aperture  to  be  used  as  a  pilot  for  the  13-inch 
star-charting  telescope  stars,  and  the  other  of  i  inches  in  connection 
with  the  28-iuch  refractor. 

The  annual  visitation  In  1890  took  place  on  June  7.  The  collection 
of  biBtorical  iostruments  and  the  new  photographic  equatorial  espe- 
ci^ly  attracted  the  attention  of  some  300  visitors  present.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  pnt  up  a  large  new  bnilding  with  four  wings  to  relieve  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  older  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  l.'8-inch  refractor  will  be  installed  at  au  early  day.  The  13-inch 
photographic  equatorial  was  received  from  Grubb  on  March  17, 1890, 
and  was  mounted  and  made  ready  for  use.  The  astronomer  royal  re- 
ported that  the  work  of  tbo  observatory  bad  proceeded  without  esseu^ 
tial  modification. 

"The  observations  for  the  longitude  of  Paris  made  in  1888  have  now 
been  completely  reduced  and  the  definitive  results  found  by  the  French 
and  English  observers  are  respectively,  9™  21*.01  and  9*°  20'.84,  In 
view  of  this  unsatisfactory  discordance  -  -  ■  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  determination  should  be  repeated  with  interchange  of  instru- 
ments as  well  as  of  observers." 

The  1887  volume  of  Greenwich  observations  contains  among  its  ap- 
pendices the  ten-year  catalogue  deduced  Ax>m  observations  made  from 
1877  to  1886.  The  total  number  of  stars  is  4,059,  the  positions  bdng 
given  for  1880.  0 

Habtabd  Colleqe  :  Pickering. — Uias  C.  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York, 
has  made  a  gift  of  $60,000  to  the  Harvard  observatory  to  be  applied  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  photographic  telescope  having 
an  objective  of  about  24  inches  apertnre  and  a  focal  length  of  U  feet 
The  figuring  of  the  lens  has  been  intrusted  to  Alvan  Clark,  who  has 
experienced  some  difDcnlty  in  securing  proper  glass.  The  Bache  8-ineh 
telescope  of  similar  constructioD  has  been  in  constant;  use  in  Cambridge 
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for  four  years,  and  is  now  id  Pern  pbotograpbing  the  eouthera  sky ; 
with  it  stars  too  faint  to  be  seea  with  the  15-itich  refractor  have  been 
photographed,  and  a  corresponding  advantage  is  aoticipated  troai  the 
increase  of  the  aperture  to  24  inches. 

Yolnme  17  of  the  AnnaU  is  now  completed  and  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing papers,  which  have  been  separately  printed  and  distributed  daring 
the  last  few  years :  1.  Hagnitndesof  stars  employed  in  varions  nautical 
almanacs;  II.  Diacussion  of  the  Uranometria  Oxoiiienais;  III.  Photo- 
metric observations  of  aateroids ;  IV.  Total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  1888, 
January  28;  V.  Total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  1886,  August  29;  VI.  Detection 
of  new  uebnlffi  by  photography;  VII.  A  photographic  determination  of 
the  brightness  of  the  stars ;  VIII.  Index  to  observations  of  variable 
stars;  IX.  Meridian-circle  observations  of  close  north  polar  stars;  X. 
Meridian- circle  observations  of  close  sonth  polar  stars. 

Volume  21,  part  1,  contains  the  observations  of  the  Sew  England 
Meteorological  Society  made  during  13S8.  Volnme  22  contains  a  long 
series  of  meteorological  observations  made  on  the  summit  of  Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado,  between  January,  1871,  and  June,  1888,  by  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Service  observers. 

KalocsA:  fen^t.— Physical  observations  of  the  sun.    (1889.) 

Kew  :  Whipple. — Meteorological,  magnetic,  and  solar  observations. 

Kiel:  ffnt^w.— The  catalogue  of  zone  +55°  to  +66°  has  been  pub- 
lished.   Computation  of  the  orbits  of  eomets  and  asteroids. 

KSnigsbbeg:  C.  F.  W.  Peter*,— Observations  of  zone  +83°  to  +90°; 
also  heliometer  observations  of  wide  double  stars.     (1889  ) 

EaBMSHtiNSTBB :  Wagner. — Observations  of  comets  and  asteroids ; 
time  service. 

Leipz[G:  Brunt. — Observations  of  zone  +5°  to  +10°;  observations 
with  the  heliometer ;  time  service. 

LuNS:  Moller. — Spectroscopic  observations  to  determine  the  sun's 
rotation  period.  The  printing  of  the  Zone  Catalogue  is  in  progress. 
The  second  volume  of  Zone  Observations,  +36°  to  +40°,  has  been 
published. 

Ltwn  (Masgachuaetts). — Private  observatory  of  Mr,  0.  W.  Wilson. 
Latitude  +12°.5,  longitude  71°  west.  The  principal  instrument  is  one 
of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons'  6- inch  refractors  of  unusual  excellence. 

Lyons:  Andr^. — Meridian  work;  physicalobservationsof  thesnnand 
of  Jupiter. 

MoCoBvicK :  Stone. — Chiefly  engaged  in  observations  of  double  stars 
and  nebulEe.  Volume  1,  part  4,  of  the  Publications  contains  double- 
star  measures  made  in  1885  and  188G  by  L«3avenworth  and  Muller. 

Hahseilles:  SUphan. — Kevisiou  of  RUmker's  Catalogue;  observa- 
tions of  comets,  asteroids,  nebnlte  and  variable  stars.    (1889.) 
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Mblboubne:  Ullery. — TraDsit-circIe  observatioaa,  observations  of 
comets  and  aatroids  and  of  stellar  siiectra.  The  great  reflector  has 
been  repolisbed,  aiid  its  performance  is  reported  as  improved.  Tlie 
photographic  telesi^ope  for  the  international  chart  work  has  been  re- 
ceived and  monnted.  The  Second  Melbonrne  General  Catalogue  of 
Stars,  containing  1^311  stars  and  embodying  the  results  of  observa- 
tions made  with  the  old  transit  circle  from  the  beginuiug  of  1871,  has 
been  published. 

MII.AK:  8chiaparelli.^-Tha  18-inch  eqnatorial  was  used  for  double- 
star  measores;  the  observations  of  Mercury,  1S81-'S8,  were  disousaed, 
and  the  rotation  period  determined.     (1889.) 

Munich  :  Seeliger.— Work  on  a  catalogue  of  33,082  stars ;  observa- 
tions of  comets  and  measures  of  the  star  cluster  in  Perseus. 

Natal  :  Nevill. — Observations  of  the  position  of  the  moon.  There 
has  been  formed  a  mauuseript  catalogue  of  about  4,000  observations  of 
right  ascensions  of  zodiacal  stars  used  in  determining  the  places  of  the 
moon  during  the  years  1883-'88.     Time  service. 

Nice:  Perrotin. — Charlois  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  his 
search  for  new  asteroids.  The  third  volume  of  Annals  contains  a  new 
chart  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  Thollon,  the  couclnding  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  theot?  of  Yesta  by  Ferrotin,  and  the  observations  made 
in  the  years  1887-'88. 

O'Gyalla  :  Konkoly. — Observations  of  sun  spots  and  meteors ;  pho- 
tographic researches. 

Oxford  University:  Pritchard. — ^Experimental  work  on  the  new 
photographic  objectives  by  Grubb  has  occupied  much  time ;  the  par- 
allaxes of  six  more  stars  have  been  determined  by  photography.    (1800.) 

Paris  :  Movchez. — The  large  transit  circle  has  been  used  for  the  sun, 
planets,  and  stars  of  Lalande's  catalogue ;  the  Glambey  transit  for  ob- 
servation of  fui>damental  stars  in  groups  of  24  to  48  hoars;  the 
Gambey  circle  for  experiments  on  flexure  and  the  determination  of 
latitnde;  comets  and  nebnlsB  have  been  observed  with  the  west  equa- 
torial, and  the  equatorial  coud^  has  been  used  in  determining  the  con- 
stants of  refraction  and  aberration.  The  work  for  which  the  Paris  ob- 
servatory has  been  especially  known  of  late  years,  astronomical  pho- 
tography, has  been  actively  pursned  by  the  Henrys.  The  frontispiece 
of  Admiral  Mouchez's  report  for  1889  is  a  representation  of  the  great 
equatorial  coud^  of  18  metres  focal  length  and  0.6  metre  (23.62  inches) 
aperture.  Attention  has  been  given  to  photographing  of  stellar  spectra 
by  placing  prisms  of  22°  or  45°  in  front  of  the  objective  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  Admiral  Mouchez  has  annouuced  that  spectroscopic  obser- 
vations will  form  a  regular  part  of  the  observatory  work  in  future. 

PoTSDAH :  Vogel. — Astrophysical  work,  determination  of  the  motion 
of  stars  iuthelineof  sight  by  means  of  photography }  spectrum  analysis 
in  general ;  photometric  measures  of  large  planets  and  a  photometric 
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Durchmasternng  of  the  uortbern  sky ;  observations  of  san  spots.  TLe 
new  refractor  for  the  photographic  star  chart  is  erected  and  some  ex- 
perimental work  has  been  done.     (1S89.) 

Fbag:  Safarik. — Donble.8tar  measures;  drawings  of  the  moon; 
chiefly  devoted  to  observations  of  variable  stars.    (1839.) 

PRAG  (University  observatory) :  Weinek. — Drawings  of  moon;  occnl- 
tations.    Time  service.    (1889.) 

Pdlkowa  :  llredichin. — Prof.  Otto  Strave  retired  from  the  direct- 
orship of  the  observatory,  which  he  has  held  for  over  25  years,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bredichin,  formerty  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Moscow.  Three  volumes  were  issued  in  1889:  Volume  8  contaiuiug 
the  catalogue  of  Bradley's  stars,  a  volume  containing  an  investigation 
by  Lindemann  of  the  photometric  scale  of  the  Bonn  Durchmuet«rung, 
and  the  third  volume,  the  '■  Jubilee*'  volume,  with  an  historical  account 
of  the  observatory  for  25  years,  a  monograph  on  the  30-inch  refractor,  and 
a  description  of  the  astrophysical  observatory.  The  volume  contains 
several  fine  engravings  of  the  observatory  and  30-inch.     (1889-'90.) 

Badclifpe  :  Stone. — Transit-circle  observations  of  the  zone  0<^-I5°, 
and  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

BoME:  Dmza. — The  new  observatory  of  the  Vatican  has  been  built 
partly  upon  the  site  of  the  old  observatory,  founded  in  1582,  and  partly 
npon  a  tower  dating  from  the  time  of  Leo  IV.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  astronomical  photography. 

KoasDON  (Lyme  Begis):  Peek. — Observations  of  variables.  Time 
service. 

Stooeholh  :  QyldSn — Largely  engaged  in  mathematical  researches 
npon  orbitB.  Photographs  have  been  taken  of  the  Pleiades  and  of  a 
region  extending  about  4°  around  the  north  pole.    (1889.) 

atONTHUBST:  Sidgreavex. — Father  Perry,  whose  sad  death  immedi- 
ately after  observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the  snn  on  December  31,  22, 
1389,  has  been  elsewhere  referred  to,  haai)een  succeeded  in  the  direct- 
orship of  the  observatory  by  Father  Walter  Sidgreaves.    (1389.) 

STBAssBCBa:  E.  Becker. — Observations  of  comets  and  heliometer 
measares  of  the  sun's  diameter ;  also  transit  circle  observations  of  the 
snn  and  major  planets. 

Sydney:  BiMseil.— Transit-circle  observations,  and  with  the  llj-iuch 
equatorial  observations  of  comets  and  of  doable  stars.  The  photo- 
graphic telescope  for  chart  work  has  been  mounted  upon  an  elevated 
site  620  feet  above  the  sea  and  11  miles  iulaud  from  the  present  observ- 
atory. Each  instrument  has  its  own  gronp  of  accumulators,  conven- 
iently charged  by  the  help  of  a  gas  engine. 

SuiTHSONTAN  ASTBOFHYSIOAL  OB3EKVATOBY :  La/ngley.—A.n  astro- 
physical  observatory  has  been  established  as  a  department  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  occupying  at  present  a  tern- 
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porary  baildiag  io  the  Smitbsouian  grooDds,  erected  in  1889-'90.  Tbe 
principal  instmnietits  are  a  very  large  siderostat  by  Gmbb,  a  large 
Bpectro- bolometer,  special  galvanometer,  aad  resistance  box.  Ke- 
eearcbeB  in  telluric  and  astro-physics  will  be  carried  on. 

SwABTHUOBE  OoLLEGE  :  MU»  S.  J.  Cujiningkam.^-TbQ  observatory 
bnilding  GontainB  four  rooms:  A  transit  room,  in  which  ia  a  3-inch 
Warner  and  Swasey  transit  and  mean-time  clock  ;  a  pier  room  at  pres- 
ent utilized  as  a  sidereal  clock  room ;  a  work  room  containing  the  chro- 
nograph, chronometer,  ami  a  small  reference  library ;  and  tbe  dome,  in 
which  is  a  6-incb  Warner  and  Swasey  equatorial.  Connected  with  the 
observatory  is  the  signal  service  station  of  tbe  state  weather  service, 
fully  providetl  with  the  necessary  meteorological  and  other  apparatus. 
(1890.) 

TaoubATA  :  Anguia/no. — The  construction  of  tbe  new  observatory 
has  progressed  favorably,  the  photographic  department  being  entirely 
Unished  and  the  instrnments  moanted.  The  photographic  equatorial  is 
by  Grubb,  of  the  pattern  adopted  by  the  astrophotograpbic  congress  in 
1889  and  furnished  for  most  of  the  observatories  taking  part  in  the 
international  chart.  Among  the  minor  apparatus  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  observatory  may  be  mentioned  a  complete  portable  photo- 
graphic outfit ;  a  Merz  polariscope  for  the  ISinch  equatorial ;  a  Fritcb- 
ard's  wedge  photometer  by  Hilger;  a  mercury  artificial  horizon  by 
Oantbierfor  the  meridian  circle;  a  complete  meteorological  outfit;  a 
petroleum  motor  and  electric  light  installation. 

Id  August,  1889,  two  additions  were  made  to  the  observatory  staff, 
Messrs.  Oamilo  A.  Gonzalez  and  Ouillermo  Puga,  who  have  been  as- 
eigned  to  duty  on  the  meridian  circle.  They  have  been  engaged  in 
studying  tbe  instrumental  constants  and  have  uudertaken  the  observa- 
tion of  certain  stars  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  conveniently  situated  for 
reference  stars  for  tbe  zone  of  the  photographic  map  assigned  to  the 
Tacubaya observatory.  Sr.  Feli|)e  Valle  has  been  engaged  with. tbe 
equatorial  iu  observations  of  comets,  asteroids,  and  nebulee. 

A  series  of  daily  observations  of  sun  spots  and  facnlas  has  been  made. 
Photographs  of  the  Buu  have  been  taken  with  tbe  pbotoheliograpb. 
Two  parties  were  sent  out  to  otrserve  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  October 
22, 1889,  one  to  Yacatan  and  one  to  San  Luis  Potosi.    (1890.) 

Tananabivo  :  Colin. — An  observatory  has  been  established  on  a 
hill  about  4,400  feet  high  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Tauanarivo  on 
tbe  island  of  Madagascar.  It  has  an  equatorial,  meridian  instrument, 
and  photographic  telescope  for  solar  work.    (1889.) 

Tokyo  :  Terao. — A  large  number  of  observations  of  comet  e,  1888, 
made  by  Professor  Teara  and  Mr.  J.  Midznhara  have  been  pnbUshed  as 
the  second  fosciculus  qf  volume  1  of  the  Annals.    (1889.) 

Toulouse:  Bailtatid. — The  photographicteleacope  has  been  mounted. 
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United  States  Naval  Observatory:  McNair. — The  reports  of 
the  superintendents  of  tlie  Naval  Observatory  show  no  material  cbaoge 
in  the  character  of  the  work  from  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
On  June  28, 1890,  Capt.  F.  V.  McNair  succeeded  Capt.  E.  L.  Phythian 
as  Snperintendent,  Capt.  McNair's  report  covering  the  fiscal  year  June 
30, 1890.  The  walls  of  the  maia  bnilding  for  the  new  observatory  were 
praotieally  completed  by  the  end  of  189U ;  also  the  great  equatorial  aud 
clock  and  observer's  rooms.  The  iron  work  for  the  three  transit-circle 
rooms  is  ready.  The  buildings  will  scarcely  be  ready  for  occupancy 
before  the  snmmer  of  1892. 

Ufsala:  BuiUr. — From  an  extensive  series  of  spectroscopic  obser- 
vations to  determine  the  rotation  period  of  the  son,  it  appears  that  the 
period  varies  from  25.5  days  to  38.6  days,  increasing  with  the  hello- 
graphic  latitude. 

Vienna  {von  Kuffner'g  observatory) :  Berz, — The  latitude  from  obser- 
vations with  the  Bepsold  meridiau  circle,  1889-'90,  is  +18'^  12'  4(1" .67. 

Washinoton  (Catholic  University  of  America):  8earle. — A  email 
observatory  has  been  built  at  the  Catholic  University  in  the  suburbs 
of  Washington  (D.  C),  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  G-.  M.  Searle. 
The  position  is  ■  latitude  +  38°  56' 15";  longitude  5*  8"  O'.O  west  of 
Greenwich.  The  telescope,  which  will  be  mounted  in  1891  is  9  inches 
aperture,  9  feet  focns,  glass  and  tube  by  Clacey,  mounting  by  Saeg- 
muller  (Fantb  &  Co.).  The  cells  and  center  piece  of  tube  are  made  of 
alamiuam.  A  small  meridian  circle,  and  photographic  »nd  spectro- 
scopic apparatus  will  also  be  provided.  A  5-inch  telescope  is  now  in 
use.     (1890.) 

Washington.  {See,  also,  Georgetown;  also,  Smithsonian  astro- 
physical  observatory;  also,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory.) 

Washburn:  Comstoek. — The  sixth  volume  of  publications  contains 
the'meridian  observations  of  1887  and  observations  of  double  stars. 

Yale  :  Newton. — The  heliometer  triangnlation  of  the  region  near  the 
north  pole  has  been  completed,  and  some  observations  of  Iris,  Victoria 
and  Bappho  have  been  obtained  in  cooperation  with  the  observatories 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Leipsic,  for  the  determination  of  the 
solar  parallax. 

Zdbigh  :   Wolf. — Physical  observations  of  the  sun. 

ASTRONOMICAL  INBTRDMENTS. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Astro- photographic  con- 
gress, Dr.  H.  0.  Vogel  describes  the  photographic  refractor  constructed 
for  the  observatory  at  Potsdam  by  the  liepsolds.  This  instrument  has 
two  objectives;  eye-piece  and  plate-holder  are  in  the  same  tnbe,  con- 
forming to  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  in  1887,  bnt  the  peculiarity 
ia  in  the  form  of  mounting,  which  is  quite  different  fhjm  both  the  Eng- 
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liab  aud  the  French  foriuB.  The  pillar  that  sapporta  the  polar  axis  is 
not  upright,  but  L-sbaped,  the  lower  part  being  inclined  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  the  npper  almost  at  rigliC  angles  to  this,  extend- 
ing toward  the  north  pole  and  inclosing  the  polar  axis.  The  support 
possesses  very  great  stability,  and  its  form  permits  aa  nuiDtermpted 
motion  of  the  telescope  in  all  positions. 

lu  Engineering  for  December  19, 1890,  will  be  found  a  description  of 
the  Melbourne  photographic  telescope  made  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb. 

An  instrnmeut  for  comparing  and  measuring  celestial  photographs, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  designed  by  Mr.  Boberts,  has  been  devised  by 
Mr.  Common. 

An  apparatus  for  eliminating  personal  equation  in  the  observation  of 
sndden  phenomena,  snch  as  the  disappearance  of  a  star  when  occulted 
by  the  moon  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,  and  is  described 
in  the  Bnlletin  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  WaBliiugtou,  vol.  xi. 
Tbe  principle  of  the  method  consists  in  associating  a  motion,  real  or 
apparent,  of  the  object,  with  intervals  of  time  so  that  the  apparent  posi- 
tion of  the  object  at  the  instant  of  tbe  occurrence  of  any  phenomeuon 
being  noted  the  time  of  tbe  occurrence  will  be  known.  Experiments 
made  with  artificial  stars  show  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  compar- 
atively inexperienced  person  to  observe  an  occnltation  with  a  pfobable 
error  of  only  one-fortieth  of  a  second. 

The  great  Lick  refractor  of  36  inches  diameter  is  to  be  surpassed  by 
one  still  larger,  ordered  for  the  University  of  Southern  California,  at 
Los  Angeles.  This  lens  is  to  be  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  crown 
glass  disk  for  the  achromatic  combination  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Olarks,  who  pronounce  it  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  glass. 

It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Congress  making  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  a 
refractor  of  5  feet  aperture  for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  but  the 
plan  never  received  support  ftom  tbe  Government  astronomers. 

Mr.  Brasbear  has  under  way  at  his  shop  in  Allegheny  a  16-incb 
objective  for  Carleton  College  Observatory,  one  of  13  inches  for  Brown 
University,  and  a  second  of  12  inches  for  Mr.  O.  E.  Hale,  of  Chicago. 
He  is  also  making  a  large  spectroscope  and  spectrograph  for  Professor 
Young,  at  Princeton,  which  is  expected  to  be  the  finest  in  tbe  United 
States;  a  very  complete  spectroscope  with  Jena  glass  objectives  and 
prism  is  being  made  for  Carleton  College,  and  a  new  star  spectroscope 
for  Lick  Observatory.  For  the  Willard  photographic  telescope  of  tbe 
Lick  Observatory,  he  is  making  an  equatorial  mounting  with  controlled 
clock. 

MISCBLLANBOTJS. 

Personal  equation. — The  attention  of  astronomers  interested  in  the 
subject  of  personal  equation  should  be  directed  to  a  paper  prepared 
by  a  physiologist,  Dr.  B.  C.  Sanford,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  n,niversity,  ' 
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and  pnblisbed  ia  volame  2  of  the  American  Joarnal  of  Psychology.  Au 
important  contribation  to  the  astronomical  side  of  the  subject  is  an 
nvestigatioQ  by  Dr.  WiBliceoas,  of  the  Strasbnrg  Observatory,  who  has 
nvCBtigated  the  personal  equation  in  transit  observations,  not  only  for 
a  horizoutal  position  of  the  telescope,  but  for  all  inclinations.  By  plac- 
ing a  small  convex  lens  behind  the  ocular  an  artiScial  star  is  obtained 
which  is  easily  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  reticule  with  a  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  any  declination.  Dr.  Wislicenns  concludes  from  his  experi- 
meuts  that  the  inclination  of  the  telescope  has  a  considerable  effect 
apoD  the  observer's  personal  equation. 

One  of  the  essays  contributed  to  the  celebration  of  the  Pnlkowa 
Jubilee  was  a  disonssion  of  absolute  personal  equation  by  H.  G.  van  de 
Sande  Bakbuyzen.  The  artificial  star  observed  was  the  meridian  mark 
of  the  transit  circle,  to  which  an  apparent  motion  was  given  by  inter- 
posing a  prism  fixed  excentrically  to  a  circular  rotating  plate.  Very 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  The  personality  depending  upon 
direction  of  apparent  motion  seemed  to  be  generally  small  for  seven 
observers  who  tried  the  apparatus. 

AB1BONOMI0AI.  SOOIBTIEH. 

Tke  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Paeifio. — Under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Holdeu  and  the  astronomers  at  the  Lick  Observatory  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific  was  founded  February  7, 1389,  as  a  result 
of  the  coitlial  cooperation  of  amateur  and  professional  astronomers  in 
successfully  observing  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  the  preceding  "Sew 
Tear's  day.  Any  person  interested  in  astronomy  is  invited  to  join  its 
membership.  Three  meetings  each  year  are  held  in  San  Francisco  and 
three  meetinffs  at  Mount  Hamilton.  An  excellent  series  of  publi- 
cations, in  octavo  form,  issued  at  irregular  intervals,  has  reached  the 
second  volume.  These  "  publications  "  contain  papers  read  before  the 
society,  and  also  notices  from  the  Lick  Observatory  prepared  by  members 
of  the  observatory  staff.  A  fund  has  been  established  known  as  the 
"Donohoefuml  for  the  maintenaace  of  the  comet  medalof  the  Astronom- 
ical Society  of  the  Pacific,"  the  principal  conditions  of  the  gift,  a  medal  of 
bronze,  being  the  discovery  of  a  new  comet  or  the  first  precise  deter- 
mination of  position  of  a  periodic  comet  at  any  one  of  its  expected 
retnms.  The  discoverer  ia  to  make  his  discovery  known  in  the  nsnal 
way,  and  also  to  communicate  it  immediately  to  the  director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory.     N'o  application  for  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  is  required. 

Tke  British  Astronomical  Association. — A  new  astronomical  society, 
to  be  called  the  Biiiish  Astronomical  Association,  has  been  formed  in 
England  to  meet  the  wishes  and  needs  of  those  who  find  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  too  high,  or  its  papers  too  ad- 
vanced, or  who  are,  as  in  the  case  of  ladies,  practically  excluded  from 
becoming  fellows;  It  is  also  to  afford  a  means  of  direction  and  or- 
ganization in  the  work  of  observation  to  amateur  astronomers.    The 
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Dew  society  18  tbas  to  beregarded  aa  snpplementary  to  the  oMerone, 
and  not  its  rival.  The  first  general  meeting  was  held  od  October  24, 
1890,  in  the  ball  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Loudon,  and  the  offi- 
cers Domiaated  by  a  provisional  cotnmittet  were  elected,  Capt.  W. 
Noble  being  made  president.  The  sections  under  which  the  work  of  ob- 
servation is  organized  are:  Meteoric,  solar, lunar,  spectroscopic,  and 
photographic,  colored  stars,  variable  stars,  doable  stars,  and  Japit«r, 
each  section  being  presided  over  by  an  amatenr  astronomer  who  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  sabjeet  named.  The  first  nnmber  of 
the  Journal  appeared  in  October,  1S90,  under  the  able  editorship  of 
Mr.  B.  W.  Maunder. 

QeteUschafi  Urania. — The  building  forming  the  headquarters  of  the 
Oesellschaft  Urania  was  completed  in  July,  1889,  and  is  deacribeil  at 
some  length  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Meyer  ia  the  February  and  March  numbers 
of  Himmel  tend  Erde.  The  Geseltschaft  is  for  the  purpose  of  popnlar- 
izing  science.  The  chief  astronomical  iastmment  is  a  12-tnch  refractor 
by  Bamberg,  the  glass  for  wliieh  was  made  by  Schott  &  Co.,  of  Jeua. 
There  are  also  a  6-luch  and  a  i-inch  refractor,  a  6-inch  reflector,  a  2^- 
inch  transit,  and  a  5-inch  comet-seeker.  These  instruments  are  for  the 
use  of  visitors,  and  for  cloudy  nights  a  collection  of  700  lantern  slides  is 
provided. 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  AstroDomische  Gesellschaft  was  held  at 
Brussels,  Septembr  10  to  12, 1889.  The  next  meeting  is  at  Munich  in 
1891. 

Astronomical  prizes. — The  Lalande  prise  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  awarded  for  1889  to  M.  Oonnessiat  of  the  Lyons  observa- 
tory, the  Valz  prize  to  Charloin,  and  the  Janssen  prize  to  Lockyer. 

Id  1890  the  Lalande  prize  was  awarded  to  Schiaparelli  for  his  obser- 
vations determining  the  rotation  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  Valz  prize 
to  Olasenapp  for  his  determination  of  the  orbits  of  double  stars,  and 
the  Janssen  prize  to  Yonng.  The  Damoisean  prize,  for  which  but  one 
memoir  was  presented,  was  continued  for  another  year  with  the  same 
sabjeet :  To  perfect  the  theory  of  the  inequalities  of  long  period  caused 
by  the  planets  in  the  motion  of  the  moon. 

The  Copley  medul  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded  on  November 
20, 1890,  to  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  for  his  contribations  to  gravita- 
tional astronomy. 

The  first  award  of  the  Donoboe  medal  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Brooks 
for  the  discovery  of  a  comet  on  March  19, 1890;  the  second  to  Mr.  W. 
F.  Denning  for  his  comet  of  July  23, 1S90,  and  the  third  to  Moasiear 
J4rdme  Coggia,  astronomer  of  the  observatory  of  Marseilles,  for  his 
discovery  of  a  comet  on  Jnly  18,  1890,  this  being  the  eighth  comet 
discovered  by  M.  Ooggia. 

A  generous  gift  has  been  made  in  aid  of  astronomical  research  by  Miss 
0.  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  who  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Picker- 
ing, director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  (6,000.  In  answQr  to  a  oiroalar 
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jssned  by  Professor  Pickering,  numerous  requests  were  received  for  aid 
from  this  fund,  and  various  sums  vere  awarded  by  Professor  Pickering 
so  as  to  aid  as  wide  a  range  of  astronomical  subjects  as  possible,  and  to 
aid  investigators  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  new  works  of  general  interest  to  astrouomers  may  be  men- 
tioned Miss  Gierke's  "Tlie  System  of  the  Stars;"  a  now  edition  of 
Chambers'  Astronomy  in  three  volnmes.  The  first  two  volumes  of  an 
able  "  Traits  de  m^canique  celeste,"  the  first  containing  the  general 
theory  of  perturbations,  and  the  second  on  the  figures  of  rotation  of 
celestial  bodies ;  these  are  to  be  followed  by  a  third  volame  on  the  lunar 
theory,  theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  Hansen's  method  for  the  calcu- 
latiou  of  perturbations,  and  other  methods  of  recent  date.  Another 
work  which  has  been  fonnd  useful  as  a  text-book  is  Dziobek's  Die 
mathematucken  Theorien  der  Pianc ton-Be wegungen. 

Dr.  Scheiner  has  published  a  treatise  on  speotram  aoalyais  which  is 
intended  to  form  the  first  volume  of  complete  work  on  astrophysics. 

The  first  volume  of  the  national  edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo  has 
appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

l)r.  Dreyer  has  published  a  biography  of  Tycho  Brahe  upon  which 
he  has  been  at  work  for  several  years  past. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  Bowditeh,  who  translated  Laplace's 
"M^canique  O^leste,"  has  been  contributed  by  Prof.  Joseph  Lovering 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences. 

An  ludez  to  the  literature  of  spectroscopy,  compiled  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Tnckerman,  has  been  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lections. It  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  history  of  the  subjects  ;  of 
books;  of  apparatus;  of  spectrum  analysis  in  general ;  of  qualitative 
analysis ;  of  qnaotitative  analysis ;  of  absorption  spectra ;  of  alkalies 
audalkaloids;  of  astronomical  spectroscopy;  of  carbon  compounds,  and 
of  the  spectra  of  metals ;  there  is  also  a  list  of  799  authors.  The  num- 
ber of  titles  is  3,829. 

Another  useful  cootribntion  to  astronomical  bibliography  is  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Crawford  Library  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Ediubnrgh, 
presented  to  the  observatory  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  formerly 
constituting  the  library  of  the  Dan  Echt  Observatory.  The  catalogue 
was  compiled  by  the  present  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Cope- 
land,  and  contains  a  number  of  rare  works. 

lieference  should  also  be  made  to  a  new  edition  of  M.  Lancaster's  use- 
ful little  jAste  gSn^ale  des  observatoires,  appearing  in  1890  with  many 
additions  and  correctious. 

ASTBONOUICAL  SIBLIOORAFHYFOR  1BS9. 

A  brief  bibliography  of  astronomy  for  the  year  1890  having  been  con- 
tribnted  to  the  Sidereal  Messenger  for  1S91,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
cover  more  than  the  year  1889  in  the  present  review.  The  titles  giveu 
below  ioolade the  mostimportant  books  aDdJoonialarticleBC^  1889,  that 
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have  come  under  the  eompiter's  DOtice,  some  few  titles  having  been  taken 
from  reviews  or  catalogues,  where  the  publications  tbemselveB  have  not 
been  accessible. 

In  the  reference  to  periodicals  the  volume  and  page  are  simply  sep- 
arated by  a  colon ;  thns:  Astron.  Jour.  8:163  indicates  volume  8,  page 
153,  of  the  ABtronomlcal  Journal.  The  following  Itss  obvious  abbrevia- 
tions  occur : 


Absir.  =  AbBtraot. 

n  F.=  nono  Folge. 

Am.  =  American. 

n.  8.  =  new  eeiies. 

Bd.  =  Band. 

Not.  —  Notices. 

d.  =  di,  der,  del,  etc. 

Obsvy.  =  Obeervfttory. 

ed.  =  edition. 

p.  =  page. 

Hft.  =  Heft. 

pl.=.ptates. 

hrag.  =  heranBgegeben. 

poTtr.  =  portrait. 

il.  =  illaBtrated. 

pt.=part. 

j.Jonr.  =jonrnftL 

r.  =  reale. 

k.  k.  =  kaiBeclloh,  kSDiglicli. 

Ebt.  =  Eeview. 

Lfg.  =  Lfefemng. 

8.  =  series. 

M.  =  Marks. 

M.  =  icisnce,  Boientifio 

n.  d.  =  no  date. 

Tol,  =  volnmes. 

n.  p.  =  no  place  of  publication. 

NECHOLOGY  OP  ASTE0N0MEE8  FOR  lS89-'90. 

Biographical  sketches  of  most  of  the  following  astronomers  are  to  be 

found  in  the  oolamns  of  the  Astronomische  Nachrickten,  in  the  Viertel- 

jahrachri/t,  der  Astronomischen  QeaelUeka/t,  or  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of 

the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 

AlKtLFH  (Cabl).  Born  at  NoTdBtemmen,  Hanover,  April  8,  1838;  died  Jannary  3, 
1890. 

CicciATORE  (Gaetano).  Born  at  Palermo  March  17, 1814;  died  at  Palermo  June  16, 
1889,  at.  75. 

Dk  LaRue  (Wabeen).  Botn  at  GnemBef  January  18,  1B15;  died  April  19,  1889, 
at.  74. 

Bbck  (Wkktworth).  Bom  in  Dablin,  1B27;  died  at  Sherrington,  Wioklow,  Jan- 
uary lo,  1890.  <et.  t>3. 

I'KAMiLET,  (Carl  Frrderik).  Born  at  Prederikebald  December  19,  1818;  died 
Augnst  22,  1890,  at  Ti. 

FiEVRZ  {CtiABLEs).    Died  Febmary  2, 1890.  at  46. 

MoNTiOKY(C.  M.  v.).    Died  at  Bchaerbeck,  March  16, 1690,  af  71. 

Nbwall  (Eobert  Stirling).  Bom  in  Dundee  May  27,  1813;  died  April  21,  1889. 
at  77. 

OoM  (FRiDBRico  AuGUSTO).  Bom  at  Lisbon  December  4, 1830;  died  at  Lisbon  Jnly 
24,  18S0,  at  60. 

Pbrbt  tSxBPHBN  Joseph).  Born  in  London  Angnst  26, 1833 ;  dieil  at  sea  near  Dem- 
arara,  December  ^,  1B89,  at.  56. 

Peters  (Chribtiak  Heinrich  Fribdrich).  Bom  at  Coldenbfittel,  Sobleswig,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1813 ;  died  at  Cliutou,  New  York,  July  19, 1690,  at.  77. 

REePiGHi  (Lorenzo).  Bom  at  Cortemaggiore,  Pracenza,  October  7,  1824 ;  died  at 
Rome  December  10,  1889,  at.75. 
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BOSENBURGER  (Otto  Adoust).  Bora  at  Tukknni,  Bassia,  Angust  10,  1800 ;  died  at 
Halle  January  33,  1890,  at.  90. 

ScHULTZ  (Heuhan).  Bom  at  Ssevara.  SudermaalAtid,  Jnly  7,  1823 ;  died  at  Stock- 
■  holm  May  8, 1890,  at.  67. 

Tbmpel  (Ernbt  Wilhelm  Lebekecht).  Bom  at  Nieder-KDiierBdoir,  Saxony,  De- 
cember 4, 1821 ;  died  at  Aicelrl  Maich  16, 1869,'  at.  G6. 

Weld  (Alfred).    Bora  Aneust  5, 1623;  died  ttt  Grabamstown  July  34,  1690,  at.  67. 

ASTBONOMICAL  BIBLIOGBAPHY,  1869,  1890. 

Astarold  80. 

Bryant  (B.)    Orbit  of  the  planet  @  Sappho.    Aetroo.  Nochi.,  121:  SSl-"^. 

.     Orbit  of  planet  ^^  Sappho,  the  secalar  perturbation  of  the  minor  planets 

apou  elemeuta  of  that  orbit,  aod  the  mass  of  planet  Joplter.     Astros.  Jour., 
8:  185-9. 
KlRKWOOS  (D.)    Inclination  of  the  aBtetoids.     Sid. Mess.,  S:  305-7. 
Lermann  (¥.)    Zngamnienstellnne  dot  Planeten-EDtdeckungeu  im  Jahre  1888. 
Vrtljsohr.  d.  astron.  Gesellsch,,  34:  4-9. 
AstronomerB. 

MoRTOK  (E.  J.  C.)    Heroes  of  science.'  Asttonomera.    6-|-341p.   19mo.   London 
and  New  York,  [1889]. 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific. 

[By-laws,  etc,     Society  arganized  Feb.  7, 1689.  ]    Fab.  aatron.  soo.  PaciGo  1 :  1-7. 
Mbetinq  of  the  Aatronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.    Sid.  Mess.,  8:  358. 
ABtronomjr. 

Bai.i.(B.8.)    Elements  of  astronoiDf.    Newed.    4-f459p.    13mo.    London,  1889. 
HOLDEN  (E.  S.)    List  of  the  principal  astronomical  journals,   traDsactions  of 
societies  aud  booku  of  reference.]     Fab.  astron.  soc.  Pacific  1 :  15.     1689. 

.     Work  of  an  astronomical  lociety.    Pnb.  astron.  soc.  Pacific  1 :  9-15.     1889. 

Parker  (W.  H.)     Familiar  talks  on  astronomy,  with  chapters  on  geography  and 

navigation.     13+364  p.     12°.     Chicago,  1889. 
Porter  (J.  Q.)    Our  celestit^  home.    Ad  astronomer's  view  of  heaven.    116  p. 

16mu.    New  York,  [1689]. 
LjfsKA  (W.)    Lehtbnch  der  spb^iscben  und  theoretischen  Astronomie  nnd  der 

mathematisoben  Geographic.     12-t-280  p.,  1  pi.     8vo.     Stnttgart,  1889. 
YouNO  (C.  A)     A  text-book  of  general   astronomy,  for   colleges  and   scientific 
schools.    8vo.    Boston,  1889. 
Aatronomy  (Bibliography  of)> 

HoDZBAU  (J.  C.)    Bibliographic  g^nSrale  de  I'astronomie. 
Astrouom;  (HiBtory  of). 

BsRTiN  (O.)    BabylooiaD  astronomy.     Nature 40:  237,  iS&. 

Eppino  (J.)   AstronoDUSchesans Babylon.   190p.   il.    8vo.    Friboarg-en-Brisgan, 
1889. 
AatroDomy  (Progress  of). 

Fl«mmariom  (C.)   Les  progr^s  de  I'astronomie  pendant I'ann^,  1888.    L'Astron. 

6:  162-74.     1889. 
WiNLOCK  (W.C.)    Accoant  of  the  progress  in  astronomy  in  the  year  1686. 
Smithsonian  rept.  1886-'8T :  991-87.    Also,  Beprint. 
Chronometen. 

HiLFIKEK  (J.)    L'influence  dela  pression  de I'air snr  la marobe  des  chronora^trcB. 
23  p.     12mo.    Nench&tel,  1869. 

Bepr./nm:  Bull  Soo.  d.scnul.  de  Nencbiliil,  11. 


'  Erroneously  given  as  1868  in  the  Beview  of  Astronomy  for  16e7- 
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Comet  Wlimecke. 

VON  Haerdti,  (E.)    Babu  des  periodiMhen  Eometeo  WiDDeoke  in  den  Jahrea 
185H-'86.    II.  Tbeil.   3B  p.    4to.    Wieu,  1889. 
Comat  1867  m. 

BitocH(P.)    BabubMliminuDg  des  Cometen  1667  III.    Sitznnssb.  d.  k.  Akod. 
d.  Wimenscb.  in  Wien,  97.    'i.  Abttl.     AUo,  abHr. :  Aattuu.  Nacbr.,  131 :  353-8. 
Comet  18S0  V. 

Bbbbb  (W.)  Bud  Phillips  (A.  W.}    Orbit  of  SwiA's  comet  1880  V,  determined  b.v 
GibbB'H  vector  me tb oil.    Astrou.  Joar.,9:  113-121. 
Comet  1687 1. 

Oppbmhbim  (H.)    Definitive  BcaliuiiuDug  der  Bobn  des  gro«scn  Stidoometeu  1687 
I.    Astron.  Nachr.,  121 :  337-42. 
Comet  1889,  Jan.  15. 

Barnard  (E.  E.)    Seoroh  for  tbe  comet  repotted,  1889,  Jan.  16,  by  Mi.  Brooka. 
Aatron.  Jour.,  8 :  168. 
Comet  1889  V. 

Baknard  (E.E.)    CompaniooH  to  comet  d  l%£)(BrookBt.    Astrou.  J oai.,  9;  77-78. 

.     Companioua  to  comet  d  1889  (Brooks).     Sid.  Mess.,  8 :  3ti0-63. 

.    A  very  remarkable  comet.    Pub.  astron.  boc.  Pacific  I ;  72, 

Chanpler  (S.  C.)    Action  of  Jnpiter  ia   18^  apou  comet  d  1889,  and   tbe  iden- 
tity of  the  latter  with  Lexell's  comet  of  1770.     Astron.  Jour.,  'J :  100-3. 
Comets. 

Bredichin  (T.)     Qaelqnes  mots  gur  I'origine  dee  com^tea  [iSriodiqnos.     Astron. 

Naohr.,120:  331.     1889.    AIm:  Bull.  Soo.  imp.d.nat.d«  Moaooii,  1889,  No,  2, 

Callamdreu   (O.)     Tfa^orie  des  cometcs  p^riodiqueB.    (54  p.    4lo.     Paris,  1889. 

.     Btpr. /Toa  I  Ann,  obi.  d.  Par.  20. 
CqMKTARY  discoveries  during  the  years  lS40-'(>8.    Obsry.,  12:  435. 
Denninq  (W.  t'.)    Notes  on  comets  and  oometseekiug.    ObBry.,12:  256,385,311, 

349, 373, 403, 433. 
Kreui^CH.)     Bericht  tt  her  Come  tou.      VrtljschT.  d.  astron.  Gesellach.,  34 :  393-8. 

1889. 
Maunder  (E.W.)    Comet  1887  I  andoometary  tails.    ObBry.,13:  70-4. 
8GHDLH0F  (L.)    Notes  Bor  quelqnes  coiofeteB  k  conrte  p^riode.     Bull,  astron.,  6 : 

465-71. 
TissBHAKD  (F.)    Tb^oriede  la  capture  deBcom^teap^riodiqnes.    Bnll.  astrou.,  6: 
241,389. 
CometB  of  188B. 

Khetttz  (H.)    ZDsammenslelluDg  der  Cometeu-Erscbeinungeu  des  Jahres  1868. 
Vrtljsebr.d. astron. GeBeltecb., 24:  8-17. 
Computing  Machines. 

Babbagb  (H.  P,}     Babbage's  calculating  engines  .   .   .   8-|-342-|-3  p.  il.  portr. 
pl.Lond.,1889. 
Corona  (Solar). 

Abnby  (W.  de  W.)  ami  Thorpe  (T.  E.)    Determination  of  tho  pbotouetric  in- 
tensity of  the  coronal  light  .  .  .  eclipse  1886,  Aug.  38-29.     Fbil.TraDB.,  363-84. 
18t«. 
BiGELOW  (F.H.)    Solai  corona  discnssed  by  spherical  harmonics.     33  p.,  1  pi. 
4to.    Washington,  1889. 

Smltbiouiaii  pubbraUan  Ne.  091. 

Counogony. 

Croij.(J.)     Stellar  evolution  and  its  relations  to  geological  time.    11+118  p, 
12mo.     New  York,  1889. 

Bw.  b;  Fowler  (A.J    N&tnru40;lM. 
Biem(Q.  A.)    CoDBtltntion  de  I'ebpace  celeste.    332p.,  IpL     4to.    Pa^hJ^iW^ 
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Ceaxbom  Obserratonr- 

aODGii  (G.  W.)    New  Dearborn  OlMSCVatory.     il.     Sid.  Mesa.,  8 :  341~t8, 
De  La  Rue  (Worreo)  [1815-'89]. 

UuoGiKS  (Maroarbt  L.)    [Obitnar;  notice  .  .  .]    ObBty.,  13  :  244-50. 
Doubla  StBTB. 

Clerke  (A..  M.)    New  double  stars.    Nature  41  :  132. 
Eartb. 

CAU.A.NDRBAU  (O.)    Beiuarques  aar   la  thterie  de  la  figure  de  la  terre.     Boll. 
astroD.,  6  :  185-92. 

HOWK  (H.  A.)    Earth  tremon.    Sid.  Mom.,  8  :  448.^9. 

PotNCAR£(U.)    Figure  de  la  terre.    Bull,  as^ron,,  6:5,  49. 

SCRiAPARELLi  (G.  V.)    KotalioD  de  la  terre  boub  I'iafloeDoe  des  actioDB  k6o1o- 
giqaex.   3a  p.     8vo.    St.-P^terebourg,  1889. 

Woodward  (R.    S.)    The , mathematical    theorieB    of  the   eartli.     2'i  p.     8vo. 
Salem,  1889. 

AddreuuTice-preudentofSwit.  A,  Amer.  Ah.  Adv.  Sc,  Taraala,  ISSO. 

Eaat«r. 

Dates  de  la  fete  (le  poques  .  .  .  [1582-8300].     L'Aatron.8:  418.     1839. 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  1886,  AngtiBt  28-29. 

PiCKERiNa(W.  H.)    Total  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  AujCDSt  29,  1886.     Ann.   Harr. 
Coll.  ObBry.,  18:  85-111.     (v.  18,  no.  6.)    4  pi.     Also,  Roptiat. 
Bolipse  of  the  Sun,  1889,  Januaiy  1. 

HoLDEN  (E.  S.)    [Preliminary  report]  ou  tlie  aolar  eolipae  of  January  1,  1889. 

il.     Obary.,  12:  130-4. 
Reports  on  the  observationB  of  the  total  enlipse  of  the  San  of  Jannary  1,  1889, 
pnbliebed  by  the  Lick  Observatory.     I0-|-21U  p.    il.     8vo.     Sacraraenlo,  lb89. 
PiCKBRiNO  <W.  H.)    [Photograph  of  the  coroua  takeu  during]  the  total  solar 

eclipse  of  January,  1889.     Sid.  Mess.,  8:  3;l7-,t9. 
Todd  (D.  P.)    Photographs  of  the  corona  .  .  .  [with  notea  ou  the]  structure  of 
the  corona.     10  p„  3  pi.    4to.     Wu&hington,  1889. 
SmlthBODioa  publicallon  Ko.  69^. 
Eclipse  of  tile  Bun,  1889,  December  21. 

HoiJiKN  (IS.  H.)     Lick  Observatory  expedition  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
December21,  1^9.     Sid.  Meaa.,  8:  33!I-4L 
Elncke   (J.  F.)    OaBammelte    mathematiBohe    uud    astrooomiscbe    Abhandlnagen. 
3.  Baud.     AstronomiBche   uud  optiache  Abhandlaugen.     158  p.    8vo.     Berlin, 
1889. 
redorenko  (Iwau)  [1837-'88]. 

LBWiTZKy(0.)    Todes-Auzeige.    Astron.  Nachr.,  120:  319. 
a«ode87. 

Gore  (J.  H.)    Bibliography  of  geodesy.    Kept.  U.  8.  Coast  aud  Geod.  Sarv.  1887 : 
312-512  (Kept.  1887,  App.  IB).     Also,  BeprinL 
HatvKrd  College  Observatory. 

PiCKBRtXG  (E.  C-)    The  Brooe  photographic  telescope.     1  p.     4to.     Cambridge, 

1>«». 
PiCKBRiNO  (E.  C.)    [Circular  ahowinK  the  need  for]  a  large  photugraphic  tele- 
scope.    4  p.     4to.    Cambridge,  1888.    AUo:  Sid.  Mesa.,  8:  :I04. 
Horlson  (Artificial). 

Mailhat  ( — .)    NoDveaii  bain  de  mercure,  perfectioun^.    L'Astrou.,  6:  107.   1389. 
HouBean, 

Lancastxr  (A.)    Notes  biographiquea  sur  J.  C.  Houzean.     120  p.,  portr.    Bra- 
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Hujrgjisiia  (C.) 

CEuvRKe  oompUttes  .  .  .    Tome  2.    6-f  639  p.,  1  pt.    La  Hague,  18d9. 
Jupiter  (Satellites  of). 

DOWNIKCICA.  U.W.)    [GlHseQapp'sdisoDUioDOfeclipseti  of  Jupiter's  sateUites.  J 

il.    Obary.,  12 :  173,  210. 
Jupiter. 

Barnard  (E.  K.)     ObMrvatioos  .  .  .  with  a  &-incli  refraetor  dnriog  the  years 

1S79-1&X.     il.     Pnb.  astroo.  soo.  PBtsifle,  I ;  St^Ul. 
Pi.AMUARiON(C.)    Le  monde  de  Jnpitec.     il.     L'astron,,  8:  Wl-401.     1889. 
HoLDBN  (B.  S.)    Drawings  .  .  .  made  with  the  26-incb  eqnatoiial  at  Washiag- 

toD  dmiDg  1875.    il.    Pob.  aalioD.  boo.  PaciBe,  1:  111.    18d». 
[L'occULTATiONde  Jopiter.    1889.     Aug.  7.]     il.    L'Astrou.,  8:  333. 
Tkrby  (F.)    [Strnotare  de  la  bande  Dord  ^quatoriale  da  Jupiter.  ]    4  p.    il.    8va. 

Bruxelles,  1889.     Bull.  Aoad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  3.  s.,  18,  nus.  »,  lU. 
.    Same.    Gp.    il.   8vo.    Bruxelles,  1890.    Bull.  Acad.  roj.  de  Belg.,  3.  a., 

18,  No.  12,  1889. 
WiLLiAMa  (A.  S.)    Zenograpbical  fragments:  the  niotious  and  ohangas  of  the 

mackiuge  on  Jupiter  dunog  l»86-87.    118  p.,  9  pi.    8vo.    Londou,  1889. 
Jupiter  (Oibit  of)- 

Hill  (G.  W.)     Leverrier's  detennination  of  the  second-order  terms  in  the  secular 

motioDS  of  the  ecceotri cities  and  perihelia  of  JnpiteT  and  Saturn.     Aatron. 

Jour., 9:89-91. 

.  .     Heft  3.    S+304  p.,  3  pL     4to.     KarUrnbe,  1889. 
von  Knffiier  Obserratoiy. 

PuBLicATiONEN  det  Tou  KuffDer'schen  Sbemwarte  in  Wien.    1.  Band.    217  p.,  12 
pi.     4to.     Wien,  188tl. 
Le  Verri«r(U.  J.  J.)     [1811-77]. 

Statuk  .  .  .  ik  I'ohservatoire  de  Paris.     L' Aatron.,  8:  '.281.     1889. 
Lick  Oboenratoiy. 

HoLDBN  (B.  S.)    L'obserratoire  Lick.     iL     L'Astron.,  8 :  341,305.     1889. 
Lnnai  tbeoiy. 

Franz  (J.)   Die  Konstanteo  derpbysiflchenLibrationdee  Hondee,  abgeliet«t an* 
Schiater's  Beobaohtungeti,    Kouigsberg,  1889. 

Jim.  by  R[sdia]  (R)    Ball.  HtroD.,  «;  SeS-407. 

McCormlck  Obaerratory. 

PuBUCATlOMB  .  .  .  V.  1,  pt  4.     Double  stars.     1885-86,     [51]  p.    8vo.    Univ.  of 

Virginia,  1889. 
Uars. 

Fi.ahmarion(C.)    ChangamentsAOtnelleraeutobBerTte&  la  surface  de  laplanfete 

Mara.     il.     L'Astron.,  8;  208, 385.     1889. 
.    Obserratious  de  Mars  faites  i,  I'obserratoire  Lick  ...    il.    L'Astron., 

8:  180-84.     1889. 
Grrioky  (P.)    Les  marges  sur  Mars.     L'astroD.,  8:  381-8.     1889. 
BfOLDXN]  (£.  S.)    Variations  of  the  surface  of  Mars.    Pnb.  astrou.  boo.  Paoiflo, 

1:  132. 
Mac  Coll  (H.)    A  journey  to  the  planet  Hare.     Nature.     London,  1689. 

B<D.  by  Gregory  (H.  A.)    Nutnre,  *0:  !91. 
Mkisbl  (F.)    Versuoh,  die  Verdoppelnug  der  anf  der  Marsoberflitohe  beobachte- 

teu  Linieo  auf  optiscben  Wege  zn  erkliiren.    Astrou.  Nachc,  121:371, 
NouvKLLES  d^couverteB  sur  Mara:  canaus,  laos  et  mere  dMoubl^    il.    lyaa- 

tron.,  9:  401-11.     1890. 
SCHRAPARELU  (G.  V.)    Bur  la  planfete  Mars.     il.     L' Aatron.,  8:  19,  42,  89,  124. 
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s  (CeleetialJ. 

TiSSBRAND  (F.)    Traits  do  m^caniqiie  celeste.    Tome  1.    474  p.    4to.    Pari8,lBe9. 
Traxtbr  (R.  p.)    Principles  of  mechaoica  at  applied  to  the  solar  Byatem.    TO  p. 
il.    Uvo.    San  Francisco,  1889. 
Meteors. 

Brkdichin  (T.)    Qnelqiiea  propri^t^  remarqnables  des  courants  m^t^oriques. 

VrtlJHchr.  d.  astron.  GeMlIsoh.,  34:  273-9.     1889. 
DennikgCW.F.}    Determination  of  atteDnatedmeteor-streama.  Obsry.,  12:183. 
Klbibbr  (J.I    Petite  histoire  des  etoilea  fllantea.     L'AstroD.,8:  413.     1889. 
LocKVBit  (J.  N.;    Notes  on  lueteorl tea.     Nature,  39:  403;  40:  136. 
MoNCK  (W.  H,  S.)    Meteors  and  meteorites.     Sid.  Mess.,  8:  395-403. 
MlcrometDra  (Doubie  image). 

Brbhdel  (M.)    Ueber  ein  neaes  von  Hercn  Dr.  Wellmann  oonstruirtea  Doppel- 
bild-Mikrometer.     Vitljsctar.  d.  astron.  Qesellsoh.,  34 :  368-73,  1889. 

BoT8  (C.  V.)     Heat  of  the  moon  and  stars,     il.     Proc.  roy.  soo.,  47  :  480-^. 
Lanqlby  (S.  p.)    Temperature  of  the  luoon.     Am.  J.  Sc,  [38] :  431-40.     1889. 
.    Same.    Mem.  nat.  acad.  so.,  4:   103-313.    36  pi.    4".    1889.    AUo.ne- 

MUky  ytaj. 

Plasbmann (J.)    Ueber Giosse,  Gestalt  und  Sterufiille der Mitobstrasse.    10 p.8vo. 
u.  p.,  n.  d. 
MltobeU  (Ormaby  Mcknight). 

POBTKR  (J.  <i.)    Ormaby  Mcknight  Mitchell,     Sid.  Mesa.,  8 :  442-47. 
Nebula  In  IiTta 

Hall  (A.)    Note  on  the  riDg-nebnIa  in  Lyra.    Aatroo.  Jour.,  9 ;  64. 

PnoToaRAPHiB  de  la  n^bulensede  la  Lyre.     II.     L'Astron.,  9 :  441-6.     1890. 
Nebtila  in  Oilon  <Oreat). 

CLommom]  (A.  A.)     [Note  on  a  photograph  by  Roberts.]    II.     Obsry.,  13:  105. 

YODNG(C.  A.)    Note  oa  recent  papers  of  Dr.  Huggina.    Sid.  Mess.,  8:  389-91. 
Clkkk  (A.  M.)    Spectra  of  the  Orion  nebula  and  of  the  anrora.     Obsry,,  12: 
366-70. 
Kntatloii. 

FoLiE  (     )    Determination  de  1b  natation  diuroe.    Bull,  astron.,  G:  100-3. 
Ot^ecUtreB. 

Batterhamn  (H.)  UnteTsnohnngeii  Hber  die Oestalt  der  Bilderund  die  Theorie 
der  Messunfren  ansseibalb  der  optiscfaen  Axe  von  astiouomiscben  Instiumen- 
ten.  Astrou.  Nachr.,  120 :  337-^16. 
Steinhbil  (A.)  Kinfluss  der  ObjectivcoastmotioD  uaf  die  Liobtvertbeilnng  in 
seillich  Ton  der  optisoben  Axe  gelegonen  Bildpuukten  von  Sternen  bei  zwei- 
linslgen  Syatemen.  Sitznugsb.  d.  niatU.-pbya.  CI,  d.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wis- 
sensoh.,  19  (Hft.  3) :  413-15.     1889. 

.     Verlheilung  des  Lichtes  in  seitlioh  von  der  Axe  gelef[eneu  Stcrnbilderi) 

und  den  Einflniis  der  Construction  dea  Objectives  bierauf.    Vrtljachr.  d.  aatrou. 
0«eellach.,  34 :  354-9.    1889. 
ObaervatorlaB. 

BcEBMBR  (G.  H.)    Report  on  astronomical  observatious  for   ISSti.     Smithson. 

Rept.,  1886:  367-483.     AUo,  Reprint. 
BUDOBT  de  I'aatrouuQiie  et  de  la  m^ttoroIoKie  [en  France  1891].    L'Astroii.,  9: 

436.     1890. 
Jahsbsbbricrtb  der  Sternwarten  fUr  1668.'    Vrtljachr.  d.  astron.  Geaellaoh.,  34 : 
86-17L 
H.  Mis.  129 12 
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OcoultaUons. 

C&LLANDREAU  (0.)    PrMiotiaa  dw  oooultatioas.    Bull,  aatron.,  6:  139-41. 
Orbits. 

Olausbr  (J.)     Balinbestimmnng  nach  L&mb«rt.     Aatrou.  Naohr.,  121  :  6&-70. 
8i«ARi.ic(0,  M.)    Computation  of  the  true  aDOiiiBly,  ladiOB-vectoi   aail  coonli- 

uutes  iu  ellipses  of  ureal  eooentricitj.    Astron.  Joar.,  8:  153-6. 
ScHULHOF(L.)    Formalea  diQ%reatielles  poor  lea  variatious  dea  ^Idnients  d'ane 
orbite.    Ball,  utrou.,  6:  151-192. 
Oxforct  UniWMBlty  ObaarvMoty. 

Astronomical  obHervationa  .  .  .  nnder  the  direction  of  C.  Piitobanl.    No.  3, 
Reseanshee  in  stellar  partiltax  by  the  aid  of  photography.    S-j-t.lct  \).    8to.    Ox- 
ford, 1889. 
Parallax. 

vox  Brbel'R-Pasckwitz  (K.)    Hitlfitafela  ziir  Berecbnuug  der  ParalUxe  filr 
Cometeii-und  Planetenbeobachtungeu.      VerSffeDtl.  d.  OroMbaragl.  Btrutrrt. 
ZQ  Karlarnhe,  3 :  183-304.     1889. 
Parallax  (Solar). 

Harknbss  (W.)    On  the  mosses  of  Mercar;,  Venus,  and  the  Earth  and  on  the  so- 
lar parallax.    Aatrou.  Jour.,  9 :  9-15,  31. 

.    Ou  an  error  in  compatatlOD  of   the  aolar  parallax.     Aatron.    Joor.,  9: 

5-31. 
Parallax  (Steller). 

Belopoi.SKY(A.)   Beitrag  zarEimitteluug  voaSterDpsrallaieuausDnrDhgange- 

beobachtiingeu.    Aattou.  Nachr.,  131 :  113-38. 
Flauhabion(C.)    Distances des^toiles.     [Tables.]    L'aslron.,  8:  441-00.    1889. 
Clerke  (A.  M.)    Star  distances.    Nature,  41 :  81. 
PailB  Ezpoaition  (1889). 

L'abtronomie  &  I'expoaltioD.    L'nstron.,  8:  450. 
FarlB  ObBenratory. 

Rapport  auuuel  .  .  .  pour  I'annrie  1888  .  .  .  par  [E.]  Moucbez.    36  p.    4ta, 
Paris,  18n9. 
Personal  equatloii. 

BAKBUYzii;N(H.  G.  vau  de  Sande).  Besobreibuug  eiues  Apparatea  zn  der  absoluteu 

peraouliohes  Fehlers  ...     40  p.,  3  pi.    4to.     Haag.  1889. 
OONNRaaiAT  (F.)     Recberobes  sar  tes  crrenrs  personnelles  dans  les  obaervationa 

de  passages.     Bull,  astron.,  6;  4Ti-80. 
Lakgl£V  (S.  p.)    Observation  of  sudilen   phenomena.     Sid.  Mess.,  8 :  391-99. 
Low  (U.)     Der  persoulicbe  Feblar  bei   Messung  voD  Zenith-Distanzen  und  Azi- 
muten.    Astrou.  Nachr.,  131 :  307-16. 
Persoual  soals, 

BOQUBT  (F.)    Reoherohe  snr  la  valeur  dea  obaerratloua  de  paaaages.      Bull, 
aatrou.,  6:  337-43. 
PbotOBiaptilc  GongreBB,  Paria  (1887). 

Bulletin  du  comity  tutemationa]  permanent  pour  l'ex4cutiou  photograph ique 

de  la  carte  du  ciel.    p.  147-3ri6  (3°  et  4<  fascicule). 
[CiBCULAK  of  Interuational  Congreaa  on  celestial  photography.]     Obsry.,  13: 

■3za-M. 

[Reports  of  meeting  of  permaoeut  committee  on  charting,  and  of  organization 
of  committee  on  celestial  photography  and  spectroscopy.]     Obsry.,  VJ:  363-6i 
Photograpfar. 

Mbbtiko  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  astro-photographic  congress.    Sid. 

Mess.,  8:  412-14. 
PlCKERiMQ  (E.  C. )    Photographic  determination  of  the  brightness  of  the  stars- 
Ann.  Harv.  Col).  Obsry.,  18:  119-314  < v.  18,  No.  7).     J/so,  Reprint. 
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Pbotosn^hy  (Astronomtoal). 

Flahmarion  (C.)     lies  progr^  de  la  photographle  o^leste.     il.     L'AatTon.,  8: 

121-4.     1690. 
HOLDBN  (E,  S.)    Pbotogrftpbiijg  aad  aeeiug  stars  in  tbe  day-time.     Aetrun.  Jout., 

9 :  73-74. 
PbotogTaph;  (Stellar). 

Another  photOKraphia  cbort  of  the  heBvens.     Obary.,  12:  308-11. 

Charuek  (C.  V.  L.)     AnwendDiig  der  Stemphotographie  zn  HelligkertBOieB- 

sangen  dur  Sterne.     8+31  p.     4to.    Leipzig,  1889. 
Fob.  d.  iHtron.  SeMllsob.,  1». 
QOULD  (B.  A.)     Keduction  of  photographic  ob««rvatioiu.  with  a  determination 

of  the  position  of  the  Pleiades  from  photographs  bf  Mr.  Rutherfnrd.    Mem. 

Nat'l  Acad.  Sc,  4:  173-90  (t.  4,  3.  mem.).     Al»o,  Repiiat. 
Eaftbyh  (J.  C.)    Berioht  liber  die  zur  Ueratelluog  einer  DuTcbmustemtig  dea 

sildlicbou  Himmels  ausgernhrten  Arbeiten.     Vrtljschr.  d.  aetron.  Gesellsch., 

24 :  213^20. 
XiA  CAHTE  photegraphiqae  dn  ciel.     L'aslroD.,  8:  366-91,    1869. 
PicKUBiKO  (E,  C.)    Pbotogiapbic  ohartof  the  heavens.    Obsry.,  IS:  375. 
BtiUNiOH  du  couitd  international  permaoeut  pour  I'exdciition  de  la  carte  photo- 

grapbique  du  ciel,  i,  I'obseivatoire  de  Paris  en  septeitibre  1889.    112  p.,  4to. 

Paris,  1889. 
Photometiy. 

SuuAEBBRLB  (J.  M.)    Pbotographic  brightness  of  the  fixed  stars.    Pub.  aatioa. 

SOD.  Pacilie,  1 :  53-64. 
ScHEiNER  (J.)    BestinmnDg  der  Stemgrossen  ans  photograpblschen   Anfuah- 

men.     Astron.  Nacbr.,  ISl :  4D-63. 
Plaaeta. 

Ubkoory  (R.  a.)    Determi nation  of  uassee  in  astronomy.    Nature,  40:  80. 
Hall  (A.)    Deduction  of  planetary  masses  from  the  motions  of  comets.    Astron. 

Jour.,  9;  47. 
FleUdea. 

Elkin  (W.  L.)      Comparison  of  Dr.   Gould's  rednotioos  of   Mr.   Rutherfiird's 

Pleiades  photographs  with  the  heliometer  resnltx.     Astron.  Jour.,  'J:  33-35. 
Gould  (B.  a.)     Determination  of  the  position  of  the  Pleiadea  from  pbotographs 

by  Mr.  Ratherfurd.     Mem.  nat'l  acad.  sc,  4  ;  i:3~90.     (v.  4,  3.  mem.)    AUo 

Prsesepe. 

OouLD  (B.  A.)     Redaction  of  pbotugrapbic  observations  of  the  Piesepe.    Mem, 
Nat.  Acad.  Bo.,  4:  193-9.     (r.  4,4.  mem.)     Jiso,  Keprint. 
Proper  motton. 

Boss  (L.)    Proper  motions  of  stars  in  the  Albany  zones.   (4-0°  50'  to  50°  IC  for 
1885.)    Astron,  Jour.,  9:  57-«i4. 
Red  atars. 

Clerkk(A.  M.)    Some  southern  led  stars.     Obsry.,  12:  134. 
Refraotloii. 

LASKA  <W.)    Ueber  eine  einfiicheRefraotionefoTmel.     Astron.  Naohr.,  131 :  111. 

Lkuhann-Fij.h£8    (R.)     Eine    genaherte    Refract ioaBfonuel.    Aetron.    Naobr., 
121:  383. 

Radai'  (R.)    Essai  sir  les  rdfractions  astronomiqaes.    90  p.    4to.  Paris,  1S;J9. 
B^rinHtig  tnodlum. 

HUJ,(A.)    Resisting  medium  iu  space.    Sid.  Hess.,  6:  433-42. 
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Satam. 

AndingCA.)  Die  Seeliger'sohe  Tbeorie  des  Satamriages  nnd  der  Beleaohtang 

der  groesen  PlftDelen  UUerbaapt.    Astron.  Nachr.,  121 :  1-16. 
Hall  (A.)    White  spot  on  tbe  riog  of  Sntarn.    AetroD.  Jour.,  9:  23. 
HoLDKK  (E.  8.)    Beported  cliAugM  in  rings  of  Sutura.    Astron.  Jonr.,  8:  180-1. 
Keblkk  (J.  E.)     Onter  riogof  Satam.    ABtrou.  Joar.,  8:  32-175. 
LocKYER(J.  N.)    Kot«  on  the  spectrum  of  the  rings  of  Saturo.    Astrou.  Koolir., 

121:  15. 
Terby  (F.)    La  tacfae  blanche  de  I'MDean  de  Satnnie  .  .  .    Obsry.,  12;  286. 
.     Slir  I'aapect  de  ta  plan&te  Satume  et  gpfeialemeat  sur  nne  toohe  blanche 

et  brillante  observe  aar  son  anneaa.    il,    Aatroa.  Nacbr.,  121 :  109,  173,  233, 

305,  336,  367. 
Satnim  (Rings  of). 

TissBRAND  (F.)  Thforie  de  Maxwell  snr  ranoean  de  Satarue.    Ball,  astron., 

6 :  383,  417. 
Solar  aystem. 

Boss  (L.)    Systematic  corrections  of  star  positions  near  Bqnator,  with  a  note  on 

tbe  coDstants  of  solar  motion.    Astron,  Jodf.,  9 :  17, 25. 
Spectrum  (Solar). 

Janssbn  (J.)    Aacenslon  Bcientifiqae  an  mont  Blanc.    L'Astron.,  9:  446-9,1890. 
.     Origine  tellnriqne  des  raies  de  I'oxyg^ne  dans  le  spectre  solaire.     L'As- 
tron., 8:206.     1889. 
Lamglev  (S.  p.)    Tbe  solar  and  tbe  luuar  spectrum,     il.     Mem.  nal.acad.sc.,4: 

159-70.    5  pi.    Alto,  Ueprint. 
Spectra  (Stellar). 

Ebpin  (T.  E.)    Stars  nitb  remarkable  apeotra.    Astron.  Nachr.,  121:33-6. 
Pickering  (E.  C.)     Henry  Draper  memorial.     Third  aoDoal  report  of  tbe  pho- 

tograpbic  study  of  stellar  spectra.    8  p.    4to.    Cambridge,  1889. 
Star-  c  ataloguea. 

AtiWBKd  (A.)    VorlSuflger  Fnndamental-Catalog  fUr  die  sfidlicheD  Zouen  der 

Aetrouomischen  Oesellschaft.    Astron.  Nachr.,  131 :  145-72, 
Bkrichtr  tlber  die  Beobachtang  der  Sterne  bis  ziir  nennten  QrSsse  am  nurdticbeii 

Hiniiuel.     VrtlJ8chr.,24:a8*-93.     1889. 
Catalogues  o'^toiles  deduits  dee  obBervatiou»  pnbli£es  dans  les  vols  vi  et  vii. 

Observatioos  de  Poulcova.     v.  8.     1389. 
Okrtbl  (K.)     Beziebungen  der  in  den  Berliner    astronomiscben  Jabrbiicbern 

von  1860  bis  1883  gegebenen  Fissternorter  zata  Fnndamental-Catalog  der  Astro- 

uomischen  Geaellscbaft.    Astrou.  Nachr.,  121 :  1^25-32. 
Kkeutz  (H.)     BerichtiRUBgen  zu  der  Bonner  Durchmuaterun gen- Zone  S^'^Sb". 

Astron.  Nachr.,  121 :  23-8. 
[Peters  (C.  H.  F.)  ve.  Borbt  (C.  A.)    Action  to  recover  manuscript.     Supreme 

court,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.    Opinion  of  Justice  P.  C.  WilllamH  in  favor  of  Peters.] 

19  p.    Svo.     Utica,  1889. 
Pf-TBr'S  Star-catalogue.     Sid.  Mess.,  8:455-58. 
[WiNLOCK  (A.)]    Meridian -circle  observations  of  close  polar  stars.     Ann.  Harv. 

Coll.  Obary.,  18 :  259-84.     (t.  18,  no.  9.)    AUo,  Heprint. 
Star-cbartB. 

CoiTAM  (A.)    Charts  o*  the  conBteliations,  London.    1889. 
Star-places. 

Boss  (L.)    Systematic  corrections  of  star  positions  near  the  Equator,  ivitbanote 

on  the  constants  of  solar  oiolion.    Asbrou.  Jonr.,  9 :  17,  '15. 
GOULP  (B.  A.)    Comparisons  of  tbe  photographic  with  the  instrumental,  deter- 
minations of  star-places.    Astron.  Jour.,  9:  :t6-37. 
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Stars  (UotionoO  iu  the  lioe  of  eight. 

VOQKL  (H.  C)    Ueber  die  anf  dem  Pobsdainer  Observatoriani  nnterDommeueQ 
UnterauobaugeD  ilber  die  Bewegangen  d«r  Sterue  im  Visiona-Kadius  verniit- 
telitderBpeotrographiBobenMethode.    Asbcon.  Nachr.,  121  r  241-58. 
Sun. 

Wolf  (R.)    Bericlit  fiber  die  Ttatigkeit  auf  der  Sonne  ini  Jahre  1888.    Astron. 
Nachr.,  131:  107. 

.    SUUstiqne  Holaire  de  I'aQD^e  1S88.     L'Aatioo.,  S:  61.     1889. 

Sun  (Diameter  of). 

AvwEBS  (A.)    Nene  Uateniiobnngen  tiber  den   DnrctameBier  der  Sonne,  III. 
SitznngBb.  d.  k.  prenM.  Akad.  d.  WibseDMcb.,  ItiSU:  111-170. 
Bna-Bpots. 

BRuauifeRB  (H.)    Haxima  et  minima  solairea.     L'AstTou.,  8 :  417.     1889. 
Spobrkr  (G.  F.  W.)    Von  deo  Sonnenfieoken  d«8  Jahiea  1888  uud  von  der  Ver- 
schiedenbeit  der  DSTdlicbnn  nnd  sildlichen  Halbkngel  der  Sonne  seit  1883.    Ab- 
tron.Nachr.,  121:  105. 

.    Bar  lea  differences  qne   pr^sentenl  I'hfmispli&re  nord  et  I'b^miaph^re  and 

da  soleil.    Bnll.  astron.,  6 :  60-3. 
Tablea  (Aatronomical). 

FARKRunaT  (H.  M.)    Aatronomical  tables.     450  p.     ISmo,    New  York,  1830. 
Toleacopes. 

Battermann  (H.)    Unteraaohangen  fiber  die  Geatalt  der  Bilder  und  die  TheoTte 
der  MesauDgen  anaaerbalb  der  optischen  Axe  von  astron omischea  luatrumenten. 
Aatron.  Naohr.,  120:  337--4I6. 
Common  (A.  A.)    Great  teleseopes.    Obary,,  13:  133. 
T[RNNamt]  (J.  F.)    Distortion  in  telescopic  images.     Obarj.,  112  :  304-8. 
Tempel  [Gnglielmo  Emeato,  1821-'89.] 

SCBiAPARXtxi(G.  V.)    Anzeige  dea  Todes  .  .  .    Aatron.  Nacbr.,  121:95. 
ThennoBTapb. 

HuTCuiHe(O.C.)&OWBK  (D.E.)    Account  of  a  new  tbermograph  .  .  .  measnres 
of  lonar  radiattoDB.   Proo.  Am.  Acad.  Arte  Sc.,  24:  125-45.    .itoo.  Reprint,  1S89. 
Thr«e  bodies  (Problem  of)- 

Brbndel(M.)    0.vldeQ'a tbeory.     Obary.,  12:  399-403. 

F[LAHMARioN]  (C.)    Le  probl^me  dea  troia  oorpa.'    L'Aatron.,  8:265-a    1889. 
LlAFOUNOF  (A.  M.)    [Stabilit;  of  motion  in  a  epecial  case  of  tbe  problem  of 
three  bodies.]    94p.    8vo.    Silberberg,  1889.    [In  Russian.]    fiev.  by  RQadau] 
(R.)  Ball,  aatron.,  6:  481-8. 
Tides. 

Fbrkel  (W.)    Laplace's  Bolation  of  the  tidal  equations.   Astron.  Jour.,  0:  41-44. 
Time  services. 

Orsrrvatory  local  patronage  threatened.    Sid.  Ueea.,  S :  452-54. 
Tlin«  (Universal). 

La  TuR«i;iEet.runi&eatii>ndn  temps.    L'Aatron., 8:  49.    1889. 
Transit  iruitmments. 

Haht  ( — ).    Variations  de  I'axe  de  rotation  des  instruments  mSridiens.    Ball, 
astron.,  6:  377-e:i. 
Transit  obHiratlons  (Reduction  of). 

Chandlkb  (S.  C.)    Note  on  the  equation  of  the  meridian  transit  instrument. 
Aation.  Jour.,  8:  147. 
Uranns. 

Grkoory  (R.  A.)    The  planet  Uranus.    Nstnre,  40:  235. 
HgoQiNS  (W.)    Spectrnm  of  Uranna.    Astron.  Naobr.,  121 :  36i>. 

.    Pbotograpbio  spectra  of  Uranus  and  Satni'u.   Sid.  Mess.,  8:  450-52. 

LocKTKR(J.N.)    Note  on  the  spectrum  of  UraauB.    Astron.  Naclir.,  121:  369. 
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VarlablB  staia. 

Chandler  (g.C.)    The  period  of  U  Coronie.    Aatrou.  Joar.,  0:  97-9. 

.    Tlie  variable  Y  Cygni.     AatroD.  Jour.,  9:  iii-S. 

— .    Liglit-variationa  of  UCephei.     Astroo.  Jonr,,  1);  4!l-ii3. 

.    General  relaUoae  of  variable  star  phenomena.     AjtroD,  Jour.,  9:  1-^. 

.    CoatributioDs  to  the  linowledge  of  the  ineqaalities  id  tlie  periods  of  tfae 

variable  etars.    ABtron.  Joar.,  8 :  161-6,  172-5. 
[PiCKERiHO  (E.  C.)]    Index  to  observatious  of  variable  stars.     Ann.   Harv. 

Coll. Obsry.,  IB:  215-57.     (v.  lB.iio.8.)    Jim,  Reprint. 
SchOnfeld   (£.)    Epbemeiiden   verSnderlicher  Storue  filr  1890,     Vrtljacbr,  d. 

aatrou.  GeseUHch.,  24:  220-34. 
Ys.'ntRLL  (P.  8.)    Corrigendum  to  tbeelemeuta  of  X  Cygni.     Astroo.  Jour.,  9:  S. 

8CHAPARKU.I.    Trausl.  byTeebyLee.    L'A8troa.,9:  2^,326,411.    Ang.  and  Sept. 
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THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORIES  OF  THE  EARTH.* 


By  BoBEET  Simpson  Woodwabd. 


The  name  of  this  section,  which  by  your  courtesy  it  is  my  duty  toad* 
dress  to-day,  implies  a  commuuity  of  interest  amongst  astrouomers  and 
matbematiciaus.  This  community  of  interest  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
We  can  of  course  imagine  a  considerable  body  of  astronomical  facts 
quite  independent  of  mathematics.  We  can  also  imagine  a  much  larger 
•  body  of  mathematical  facts  quite  independent  of  and  isolated  from 
astronomy.  But  we  never  think  of  astronomy  in  the  large  sense  with- 
out recognizing  its  dependence  on  mathematics,  and  we  never  think  of 
mathematics  as  a  whole  without  considering  its  capital  applicalions  in 
astronomy. 

Of  all  the  subjects  and  objects  of  common  interest  to  us,  the  Earth  will 
easily  rank  first.  The  earth  furnishes  us  with  a  stable  foundation  for 
instrumental  work  and  a  fixed  line  of  reference,  whereby  it  is  jtossibte 
to  make  out  the  orderly  arrangement  and  procession  of  our  solar  system 
and  to  gain  some  inkling  of  other  systems  which  lie  within  telescopic 
range.  The  earth  furnishes  us  with  a  most  attractive  store  of  real  prob- 
lems ;  its  shape,  its  size,  its  mass,  its  precession  and  nutation,  its  internal 
beat,  ii s  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes,  and  its  origin  and  destiny,  are  to 
be  Glassed  with  the  leading  questions  for  astronomical  and  mathematical 
research.  We  must  of  course  recognize  the  claims  of  our  friends  the 
geologists  to  that  indefinable  something  called  the  earth's  crast,  hut  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety  and  in  its  relations  to  similar  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Earth  has  long  been  the  special  province  of  astronomers  and 
mntbematicians.  Since  the  times  of  Galileo  and  Kepler  and  Copernicus 
it  has  supplied  a  perennial  stimulus  to  observation  and  investigation, 
and  it  promises  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  ablest  observers  and  anal- 
ysts for  some  centuries  to  come.  The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of 
Newton,  Bradley, d'Alemhert,  Laplaee,  Fourier,  Gauss,  and  Bessel,  calls 
to  mind  not  only  a  long  list  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  but  the  most 

'  Vioe-presidential  address  before  tbe  Hectinn  of  Matbematics  aud  AetrODoiu;  of 
tba  American  Association  for  ths  Adranoement  of  Scienceat  tbe  ToroD  to  meeting, 
August,  ISyg.    (From  the  Proceeding*  Am.  Attot.  Ada.  ad.,  vol.  zxxviii.) 
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important  parts  of  matbematicul  literature.  In  its  dynamical  and  phys- 
ical aspects  the  Eartti  was  to  them  the  principal  object  of  research,  and 
the  tboroughness  and  completeness  of  their  coutributiona  toward  au  ex- 
planation of  the^systemoftbeworld"  arestillasource  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  their  works. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  known  properties  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  hypotheses  concerning  the  unknown  properties,  is  no  fit  task  for  a 
summerafternoon;  the  intricacies  and  delicacies  of  the  subject  are  suit- 
able only  for  another  season  and  a  special  audience.  But  it  has  seemed 
that  a  somewhat  popular  review  of  the  state  of  our  mathematical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Earth  might  not  be  without  interest  to  those  already  famil- 
iar with  the  complex  details,  and  might  also  help  to  increase  that  gen- 
eral interest  in  science,  the  promotion  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  this  association. 

As  we  look  back  through  the  light  of  modern  analysis,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  successors  of  Newton,  who  took  up  the  problem  of  the 
shape  of  the  Earth,  should  have  divided  into  hoijtile  camps  over  the 
question  whetherourplauetiselongatedordattened  atthe poles.  They 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Earth  is  a  spheroid,  but  they  debated, 
investigated,  and  observed  for  nearly  half  a  century  before  deciding 
that  the  spheroid  is  oblate  rather  than  oblong.  This  was  a  critical 
question,  and  its  decision  marks  perhaps  the  most  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  figure  of  the  Earth.  The  N'ew  Ionian  view  of  the  oblate 
form  found  its  ablest  Bupx)orters  in  Hnygens,  Maupertuis,  and  Glair- 
aut,  while  the  erroneous  view  was  maintained  with  great  vigor  by  the 
justly  distinguished  Cassinian  school  of  astronomers.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Oassiuiaus,  defective  measures  of  a  meridional  arc  in  France 
gave  color  to  the  false  theory  and  furnished  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous instances  of  the  deterring  effect  of  an  incorrect  observa- 
tion. As  you  welt  know,  the  point  was  definitely  settled  by  Mauper- 
tuis's  measurement  of  the  Lapland  arc.  For  this  achievement  his  name 
has  become  famous  in  literature  as  well  as  in  science,  for  his  friend 
Voltaire  congratulated  him  on  having  "fattened  the  poles  and  the 
Gassinis;"  and  Oarlyle  has  honored  him  with  the  title  of  *'  Earth-flat- 
ten er."  • 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  form — progress  toward 
a  knowledge  of  the  she  of  the  Earth  has  been  consistent  and  steady, 
until  now  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few  objects  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  whose  dimensions  are  so  well  known  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
Earth.  But  this  is  a  popular  statement^  and  like  most  such,  needs  to 
be  explained  in  order  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Both  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Earth  are  deBned  by  the  lengths  of  its  equatorial  and  polar 
axes;  and,  knowing  the  fact  of  the  oblate  spheroidal  form,  the  lengths 
of  the  axes  may  be  found  within  narrow  limits  from  simple  measure- 

0/  the  Earth. 
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ments  conducted  on  the  surface  qnite  iDdepeodently  of  any  knowledge 
of  tbe  iuterior  constitution  of  the  eartb.  It  m  evident  in  fact,  without 
recourse  to  mathematical  details,  that  the  length  of  any  arc,  as  a  degree 
of  latitude  or  longitude  on  the  earth's  surface,  must  depend  on  the 
lengths  of  those  ases.  Conversely,  it  is  plain  that  the  measuremeut  of 
such  au  arc  and  the  determination  of  its  geographical  position  consti- 
tute an  indirect  measurement  of  the  ases.  Hence  it  has  happened 
that  scientific  as  distinguished  from  practical  geodesy  has  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  such  linear  anil  astrouomicul  mensiirementB,  and 
the  zeal  witb  which  the  work  has  been  pursued  is  attested  by  trianga- 
lations  on  every  contiueut.  Passing  over  the  earlier  determinations  as 
of  historical  interest  only,  all  of  the  really  trustworthy  approximations 
to  the  lengths  of  the  axes  have  been  made  within  the  half  century  just 
passed.  The  first  to  appear  of  these  approximations  were  the  well- 
founded  values  of  Airy,*  published  in  1S30.  These,  however,  were 
almost  wholly  overshadowed  and  supplanted  eleven  years  later  by  the 
values  of  Bessel,f  whose  spheroid  came  to  occupy  a  most  conspicuous 
place  in  geodesy  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Knowing  as 
we  now  do  tbatBessel's  values  were  considerably  in  error,  it  seems  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  they  should  have  been  so  long  accepted  with- 
out serious  question.  One  obvious  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  was  essential  for  the  accumulation  of  new 
data,  but  two  other  possible  reasons  of  a  different  character  are 
worthy  of  notice  becaase  they  are  interesting  aud  instructive,  whether 
specially  applicable  to  this  particular  ease  or  not.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  close  agreement  of  the  values  of  Airy  and  Bessel, 
computed  independently  and  by  different  methods — tbe  greatest  dis- 
crepancy being  about  150  feet — may  have  been  incautionsly  inter- 
preted as  a  confirmation  of  Bessel's  dimensions,  and  hence  led  to  their 
too  rbady  adoption.  It  seeius  also  not  improbable  that  the  weight  of 
Bessel's  great  name  may  have  been  too  closely  associated  in  the  minds 
of  his  followers  witb  the  weights  of  his  observations  and  results.  The 
sanction  of  eminent  authority,  especially  if  there  is  added  to  it  the 
stamp  of  au  official  seal,  is  sometimes  a  serious  obstacle  to  real  prog. 
ress.  We  cau  not  do  less  than  accord  to  Bessel  the  first  place  amongst 
the  astronomers  and  geodesists  of  his  day,  but  this  is  no  adequate  jus- 
tification for  tbe  exaggerated  estimate  long  entertained  of  the  precision 
of  the  elements  of  his  spheroid. 

The  next  st«p  in  the  approximation  was  theimportantoneof  OlarkeJ 
in  1866.  Bis  new  values  showed  an  increase  over  Bessel's  of  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  equatorial  semi-axis  and  about  three-tenths  of  a  mile 

'Encyclopedia  MetropoUtava. 

t  Aitrojiomischa  X'aalirichlen  Nu.  438, 1841. 

t  Compsrlsou  of  Standards  of  Length,  made  at  tbe  ordoaDce  office,  Soatbampton, 
Eoglaud,  by  Capt.  A.B.Clarke,  B.E.  Pabliahed  by  order  of  the  secnilary  of  stata 
toi  war,  IS66. 
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iD  tbe  polar  semi-axis.  Since  1866.  QeDeral  Clarke  has  kept  pace  with 
the  accnmulatiDg  data  and  given  us  ao  many  different  elements  for  onr 
spheroid  that  it  is  necessary  to  affix  a  date  to  any  of  his  values  we  may 
use..  Tbe  later  values,  however,  difler  but  slightly  from  tbe  earlier 
ones,  so  that  the  spheroid  of  1866,  which  has  come  t«  be  pretty  gener- 
ally adopted,  seems  likely  to  enjoy  a  justly  greater  celebrity  than  that 
of  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  probable  error  of  the  axes  of  this 
spheroid  is  not  much  greater  than  tbe  hundred  thonsandtb  part,*  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  new  data  will  change  their  lengths  by  more  than  a 
few  hundred  feet. 

lu  the  present  state  of  science,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first 
order  of  approximation  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Earth  has 
been  successfully  attained.  The  question  which  follows  naturally  and 
immediately  is,  how' much  further  can  the  approximation  be  carried  t 
The  answer  to  this  qaeation  is  not  yet  written,  and  the  indications  are 
not  favorable  for  its  speedy  announcement.  Tbe  first  approximation, 
as  we  have  seen,  requires  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  density  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  earth's  mass ;  it  proceeds  on  the  simple  assumption 
that  the  sea  surface  is  closely  spheroidal.  The  second  approximation, 
if  it  be  more  than  a  mere  interpolation  formula,  requires  a  knowledge 
of  both  the  density  and  arrangement  of  the  constitaents  of  the  earth's 
mass,  and  especially  of  that  part  called  the  crnst.  "  All  astronomy," 
says  Laplace,  "  rests  on  the  stability  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation."  t 
In  a  similar  sense  we  may  say  all  geodesy  rests  on  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
plumb  line.  The  simple  hypothesis  of  a  spheroidal  form  assumes 
that  the  plumb  line  is  everywhere  coincident  with  the  normal  to  the 
spheroid,  or  that  the  surface  of  the  spheroid  coincides  with  tbe  level 
of  the  sea,  ^ut  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  plumb  line  is  not  in 
general  coincident  with  the  normal,  and  tbe  actual  sea  level  or  geoid 
must  be  imagined  to'  be  an  irregular  surface  lying  partly  above  and 
partly  below  the  ideal  spheroidal  surface.  Tbe  deviations,  it  is  true, 
are  relatively  small,  but  they  are  in  general  much  greater  than  tbe 
unavoidable  errors  of  observation  and  tbey  are  the  exact  numerical 
expression  of  our  ignorance  in  this  branch  of  geodesy.  It  is  well 
kuown,  of  course,  that  deflections  of  tbe  plumb  line  can  sometimes  be 
accounted  for  by  risible  masses,  bat  on  tbe  whole  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  possess  only  tbe  vaguest  notions  of  their  cause  and  a  most  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  their  distribution  and  extent. 

What  is  trne  of  plumb-liue  deflections  is  about  equally  true  of  the  de- 
viations of  tbe  intensity  of  gravity  from  what  may  be  called  the  spbe- 
roidial  type.  G-iven  a  closely  spheroidal  form  of  the  sea  level  and  it 
follows  from  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  a  first  approximation,  without 


■  CUrke.  Col.  A.  R„  Geodegy,  Oiford,  1880,  p.  319. 

f'Tonte  ['AstroDomie repose  Hnrl'invariabilitd  de  1'axe  de  rotation  de  la  Terre  Ala 
surface  dn  sphSroide  terrestre  et  aar  I'uDiformit^  de  cette  rotAtion."  Mieaniqne  Ci- 
iMie  (Paria,  1882),  Tome  v.p,  32. 
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any  knowledge  of  the  distribntion  of  the  earth's  ma88,tbnt  the  increase 
of  gravity  Taries  as  the  Bquare  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude  in  passing 
from  the  eqaator  to  the  poles.  This  is  the  remarkable  theorem  of 
Stokes,*  and  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  form  or  ellipticity  of  the 
Kartb  by  means  of  peodnlum  observations  alone.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  values  of  the  ellipticity  recently  obtained  in  this  way 
by  the  highest  authoritiea,  Clarke  t  and  Helmert,|  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, whether  we  regard  them  in  the  light  of  their  discrepancy  or 
in  the  light  of  the  differeut  methods  of  compnting  them.  In  general 
terms  we  may  say  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  pendalam 
observations  still  hinges  on  the  treatment  of  local  anomalies  and  on  tbe 
question  of  reduction  to  sea  level.  At  present,  the  case  is  one  ooncem- 
lug  which  tbe  doctors  agree  neither  in  their  diagnosis  nor  in  their 
remedies. 

Tnruiug  attention  now  from  the  sarface  towards  the  interior,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  earth's  mass  as  a  whole,  of  its  laws  of  distribution, 
and  of  the  pressures  that  exist  at  great  depths?  Two  facts,  namely, 
the  mean  density  and  the  surface  density,  are  roughly  known ;  a  third 
fact,  namely,  the  precession  constant,  or  tbe  ratio  of  tbe  difference  of 
the  two  priucipal  moments  of  inertia  to  the  greater  of  them,  is  kaowa 
with  something  like  precision.  These  facta  lie  within  the  domain  of 
observation  aud  require  only  the  law  of  gravitation  for  their  verification. 
Certaio  inferences,  also,  from  these  facts  and  others,  have  long  been  and 
still  are  held  to  be  hardly  less  cogent  and  trustworthy,  but  before  stat- 
ing them  it  will  be  well  to  recall  briefly  the  progress  of  opinion  con- 
cerning this  general  subject  during  the  past  century  and  a  half, 

^he  conception  of  the  earth  as  having  been  primitively  fluid  was  the 
prevailing  one  among  mathematicians  before  Glairant  published  his 
TL6orie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre  in  1743.  By  the  aid  of  this  conception 
Clairaut  proved  the  celebrated  theorem  which  bears  his  name,  and 
probably  no  idea  in  the  mechanics  of  the  earth  has  been  more  suggest- 
ive and  fruitful.  It  was  the  central  idea  in  tbe  elaborate  investigations 
of  Laplace  and  received  at  his  hands  a  development  which  his  succes- 
sors have  found  it  about  equally  difficult  to  displace  or  to  improve 
From  the  idea  of  fluidity  spring  naturally  the  hydrostatical  notions  of 
pressure  and  level  surfaces,  or  the  arrangement  of  fluid  masses  in  strata 
of  uniform  density.  Hence  follows,  also,  the  notion  of  eoutinuity  of  in- 
crease in  density  from  the  surface  toward  tlie  center  of  the  Earth.  All 
of  the  principal  mechanical  properties  and  effects  of  the  earth's  mass, 
viz,  the  ellipticity,  the  sarface  density,  tbe  mean  density,  the  preces- 
sion constant,  and  the  lunar  inequalities,  were  correlated  by  Laplace  § 

*  Stokes,  G.  G.,  Malliematical  and  Pkyiical  Papers,  Cambridge  UDiveraity  Press,  1880, 

tQeodesj,  Chap.  xiv. 

t  Helmert,  Dr.  ¥.  R.,  Die  MatltemalUehen  nnd  PhgtikalUehen  Thtorieen  tier  Hiiktrm 
Geadiuie,  Leipzig,  1660, 1884,  II  Teil.  ^ 
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iQ  a  siDgle  bypotbesis,  inToWing  only  oue  assnmptioD  in  addition  to 
tliat  of  original  fluidity  and  the  law  of  gravitation.  This  asBumptioo 
relates  to  the  compressibility  of  matter  and  asserts  that  the  ratio  of  the 
iucrenieot  of  pressure  to  the  increment  of  density  is  proportional  to  the 
density.  Many  interesting  and  striking  oondusions  follow  readily  from 
this  hypothesis,  but  the  most  interesting  and  important  are  those  rela- 
tive to  density  and  pressure,  especially  the  latter,  whose  dominance  as 
a  factor  in  the  mechanics  of  celestial  masses  seems  destined  to  survive 
whether  the  hypothesis  stands  or  falls.  The  hypothesis  requires  that, 
while  the  density  increases  slowly  from  something  less  than  3  at  the 
sarfoce  to  about  11  at  the  center  of  the  Earth,  tbe  pressure  within  the 
mass  imsreases  rapidly  below  the  surface,  reaching  a  value  surpassing 
tbe  crushing  strength  of  steel  at  the  depth  of  a  few  miles  and  amount- 
ing at  the  center  to  no  less  than  3,UOO,000  atmospheres.  The  infer- 
ences, then,  as  distingnished  from  facts,  are  that  the  mass  of  the  Earth 
is  very  nearly  symmetrically  disposed  about  its  center  of  gravity,  that 
pressure  and  density  except  near  the  surfacn  are  mutually  dependent, 
and  that  the  earth  in  reaching  this  stage  has  passed  through  the  finid 
or  quasi-fluid  state. 

Later  writers  have  suggested  other  hypotheses  for  a  continuous  dis- 
tribution of  the  earth's  mass,  but  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  rival  tbe 
hypothesis  of  Laplace.  Their  defects  lie  either  in  not  postulating  a  di- 
rect connection  between  density  and  pressure  or  in  postulating  a  con- 
nection which  implies  extreme  or  impossible  values  for  these  and  other 
meohanieal  properties  of  tbe  mass. 

It  is  dear,  from  the  positiveness  of  bis  language  in  frequent  allusions 
to  this  coDceptioDof  the  earth,  that  Laplace  was  deeply  Impressed  with 
its  essential  correctness.  "  Observations,"  he  says,  "  prove  incontesta- 
bly  that  tbe  densities  of  the  strata  (couches)  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
increase  from  the  surface  to  the  center,"*  and  "the  regularity  with 
which  tbe  observed  variation  in  length  of  a  second's  pendulum  follows 
the  law  of  squares  of  tbe  sines  of  tbe  latitudes  proves  that  the  strata 
are  arranged  symmetrically  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  tbe  earth."! 
Tbe  more  recent  investigations  of  Stolies,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  forbid  onr  entertaining  anything  like  so  confldent  an  opin- 
ion of  the-eartli's  primitive  fluidity  or  of  a  symmetrical  and  coutinnons 
arrangement  of  its  strata.  But,  though  it  must  be  said  that  tbe  suffi- 
ciency of  Laplace's  arguments  has  beea  seriously  impugned,  we  can 
hardly  think  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of  bis  conelosious  bas 
beeo  proportionately  diminished. 

*  "Ealin  il  (Ifewloa)  regarde  la  terre  oomnie  homog&n«,  oe  qui  eat  contraire ftnz 
olweTTStions,  qni  pronvent  incoDtefltablement  que  les  denBit^  des  coaches  da  aphd- 
roTde  terieatie  oroissent  de  la  aarrace  au  centre."    JUScamqiu  Cileite,  Tome  v,  p.  9. 

t "  La  r^alarit^  avec  laqaelle  la  variatioD  observe  do*  loDgueurs  du  pendale  k 
■ecoodes  suit  la  loi  du  carr^  dn  sinus  de  la  latitade  prouve  qae  ces  oooohes  sont  dis- 
poa^ea  r^gnli^Temeat  antour  da  centre  de  gravity  de  la  terra  et  qne  tear  forme  eat  h 
peuprts  elliptiqaeet  de  revolution,"    Ibid.,  p,  17,  T    oooli' 
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Suppose,  however,  that  we  r^ect  the  idea  of  original  fluiditjr. 
Woald  not  a  rotating  mass  of  the  size  of  the  earth  assume  flDally  the 
same  aspects  and  properties  presented  by  our  planet  1  Would  not 
pressure  and  centrifugal  force  suffice  to  bring  about  a  central  condensa- 
tion and  a  symmetrical  arrangeiaent  of  strata  similar  at  least  to  that 
required  by  the  Laplacian  hypothesis  T  Categorical  answers  to  these 
Questions  can  not  be  given  at  present.  Bat,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  anteeedeut  condition  of  the  earth's  mass,  the  conclusion  seems  una. 
voidable  that  at  no  great  depth  the  pressure  is  safBcieut  to  break  down 
the  structarat  characteristics  of  all  kuowu  substances,  and  hence  to 
produce  viscous  flow  whenever  and  wherever  the  stress  difference  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  limit,  which  can  not  be  large  in  comparison  with  the 
pressure.  Purely  observational  evidenocj  also,  of  a  highly  affirmative 
kind  ill  support  of  this  conclusion,  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  results 
of  Tresca's  experiments  on  the  flowof  solids  and  by  the  abundaut  proofs 
in  geology  of  the  plastic  movements  and  viscous  flow  of  rocks.  With 
such  views  and  facts  in  mind  the  fluid  stage,  considered  indispensable 
by  Laplace,  does  not  appear  ueccssary  to  the  evolution  of  a  planet,  even 
if  it  reach  the  extreme  refiDoraent  of  a  close  iblQIlment  of  some  sncb 
mathematical  law  as  that  of  his  hypothesin.  If,  as  is  here  assumed, 
pressure  be  the  dominant  foctor  in  sncb  large  masses,  the  attainment 
of  a  stable  distribution  would  be  simply  a  question  of  time.  The  fluid 
mass  might  take  on  its  normal  form  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  months, 
whereas  the  viscous  mass  might  require  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  million 
years. 

Some  physicists  and  mathematicians,  on  the  other  hand,  reject  both 
the  idea  of  existence  of  great  pressures  within  the  earth's  mass,  and 
the  notion  of  an  approach  to  continnity  in  the  distribution  of  density. 
As  representing  this  side  of  the  question  the  views  of  the  late  M.  Roche, 
who  wrote  much  on  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. He  tells  ns  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  central  pressure 
computed  on  the  hypothesis  of  fluidity  is  itself  a  peremptory  objection 
to  that  hypothesis.*  Acconling  to  his  conception,  (he  strata  of  the 
earth  from  the  center  outwards  are  substantially  self-supporting  and 
unyielding.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had  submitted  this 
conception  to  the  test  of  numbers,  for  a  simple  calculation  will  show 
that  no  materials  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  would  sustain  the 
streas  in  sncb  shells  or  domes.  If  the  ornst  of  the  earth  were  self-sup- 
porting, its  crushing  strength  would  have  to  be  about  thirty  times  that 
of  the  best  cast  steel,  or  Ave  hundred  to  one  thousand  times  that  of 
granite.  The  views  of  Boche  on  the  distribution  of  the  terrestrial 
densities  appear  equally  extreme.f    He  prefers  to  consider  the  mass  as 


.'ifiAnoire  mtr  Petal  intirieur  da  globe  terreetre,  parM.  CdouartI  l(ocbe;Memoireede 
laMction  deasoienoMdel'AosdiniiBdeB  Sciences  et  Lettrea  d«  Montpelliei,  1880-1(384 
Tome  X. 
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made  ap  of  tvo  digtiDct  parts,  an  outer  sbell  or  cmat  wbose  thickness 
isaboatoue-aixth  of  the  earth's  radins,  and  asoliduncleushaviDglittle 
or  BO  central  oondeasatiou.  The  nacleas  is  oouceived  to  be  purely 
metallic,  and  to  have  about  the  same  density  as  iron.  To  account  for 
geological  pheaomena,  he  postnlates  a  zone  of  fusion  separating  the 
crust  from  the  nucleus.  The  whole  hypothesis  is  conaistently  worked 
ont  in  conformity  with  the  reqnirements  of  the  ellipticity,  the  superficial 
density,  the  mean  density,  and  precession ;  so  that  to  one  who  can 
divest  bis  mind  of  the  notion  that  pressure  and  r,ontinuity  aro  imiior- 
tant  factors  in  the  meobanics  of  such  masses,  the  picture  which  Rocbe 
draws  of  the  constitution  of  onr  planet  will  present  DOtbing  incongru- 
ous. 

In  a  field  so  little  explored  and  so  inaccessible,  though  hedged  about 
as  we  bare  seen  by  certain  sharply  limiting  conditions,  there  is  room 
for  a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  for  great  freedom  in  the  play  of  hypoth- 
esis ;  and  although  the  preponderance  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  terrestrial  mass  iu  which  the  reigu  of  pressure  is  well-nigh  absolute, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  a  few  decades  or  centuries  hence  to  find 
many  of  our  notions  on  this  subject  radically  defective. 

If  the  problem  of  the  constitution  and  distribution  of  the  earth's  mass 
is  yet  an  obscure  and  difficult  one  after  two  centuries  of  observation 
and  investigation,  can  we  report  any  greater  degree  of  success  iu  the 
treatment  of  that  still  older  problem  of  the  earth's  internal  heat;  of  its 
origin  and  effectsi  Concerning  phenomena  always  so  impressive  and 
often  so  terribly  destructive  as  those  intimately  connected  with  the 
terrestrial  store  of  beat,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  couaidera- 
.  ble  variety  of  opinion.  The  consensus  of  such  opinion,  however,  has 
long  been  iu  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  beat  is  the  active  canse  of 
many  and  a  potent  factor  in  most  of  the  grander  phenomena  which  geol- 
ogists assign  to  the  earth's  cmst;  and  the  prevailing  interpretation 
of  these  phenomena  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  onr  planet  is  a 
cooling  sphere  whose  outer  shell  or  crust  is  constantly  cracked  and 
crumpled  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  shrinking  nucleus. 

The  conception  that  the  eartb  was  originally  an  iotensely  heated  and 
molten  mass  appears  to  have  first  taken  something  like  definite  form 
in  the  minds  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes.*  But  neither  of  these  philos- 
ophers was  armed  with  the  necessary  mathematical  equipment  to  sub- 
ject this  conception  to  the  testof  numerical  calculation.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  f^hionable  in  their  day,  any  more  than  it  is  with  some  philosophers 
in  ours,  to  undertake  the  drudgery  of  applying  the  machinery  of  analy- 
sis to  the  details  of  an  hypothesis.  Nearly  a  centnry  elapsed  before  au 
order  of  intellects  capable  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  questions  ap- 
peared.   It  was  reserved  for  Joseph  Fourier  to  lay  the  foundation  and 

*Pro(ax^,  oil  de  la  formation  et  des  r^volatiooa  ilu  glolie,  iiar  Leibottz,  ouvrsge 
troduite  -  -  -  aveo  niiii  jntrodiuiliou  et  ilea  notes  par  le  Dr<  BertntDd  de  Bunt- 
Oonuaiii,  Paris,  !»!>!). 
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build  a  great  part  of  the  super-structure  of  our  modorn  tbeory  of  heat 
diffusioD,  his  avowed  desire  being  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  terres- 
trial heat.  "The  question  of  terrestrial  temperatures,"  he  says,  "has 
always  appeared  to  us  oue  of  the  grandest  objects  of  cosmological 
studies,  and  we  have  had  it  principally  in  view  in  establishing  the 
tnatbematical  theory  of  heat."'  This  ambftiou  however  was  only 
partly  realized.  Probably  Fourier  under-estimated  the  dituoulties  of 
bis  problem,  for  bis  most  ingenious  and  industrious  snccessors  in  the 
same  field  have  made  little  progress  beyond  the  limits  he  attained. 
But  the  work  he  left  is  a  perennial  index  to  his  genius.  Though  quite 
inadequately  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  the  Analytical  Theory 
of  Heat,  which  appeared  in  1820,  is  now  conceded  to  be  oue  of  the  epoch- 
making  books.  Indeed,  to  one  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  extraor- 
dinary analysis  which  Foucier  developed  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
applications  in  this  treatise,  it  is  evident  that  he  opened  a  field  whose 
resources  are  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  A  little  later  Poissou  took 
up  the  same  class  of  questious  and  published  another  great  work  on  the 
mathematical  theory  of  beat,  f  Poisson  narrowly  missed  being  the  fore- 
most mathematician  of  his  day.  In  originality,  in  wealth  of  mathe- 
matical resources,  and  iu  breadth  of  grasp  of  physical  principles  he  was 
the  peer  of  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries.  In  lucidity  of  exposition 
'  it  wonld  be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  but  he  seems  to 
have  excelled  in  this  peculiarly  national  trait.  His  contributions  to  the 
tbeory  of  beat  have  been  somewhat  overshadowed  iu  recent  times  by 
the  earlier  and  perhaps  more  brilliant  researches  of  Fourier,  but  no 
student  can  afford  to  take  up  that  enticing,  though  difficult,  theory  with- 
out the  aid  of  Poisson  as  well  as  Fourier. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  inquire  what  opinions  these 
great  masters  in  the  mathematics  of  heat  diffusion  held  concerning  the 
earth's  store  of  heat.  I  say  opinions,  fur,  unhappily,  this  whole  subject 
is  still  so  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  that,  in  discussing  it,  one  may  not 
inappropriately  adopt  the  famous  caution  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  "Be- 
member  that  all  is  opinion."  -  It  does  not  appear  that  Fourier  reached 
any  definite  conclusion  on  this  question,  though  he  seems  to  have  favored 
the  view  that  the  Earth  iu  coolingfrom  an  earlier  state  of  incandescence 
reached  finally  through  convection  a  condition  in  which  there  was  a 
uniform  distribution  of  heat  throughout  its  mass.  This  is  the  conHsten- 
tior  status  of  Leibnitz,  and  it  begins  with  the  formation  of  the  earth's 
crust,  if  not  with  the  coosolidation  of  the  entire  mass.  It  thus  affords 
an  initial  distribution  of  heat  and  an  epoch  from  which  analysis  may 
start,  and  the  problem  for  the  mathematician  is  to  assigu  ttie  subse- 

■  "La  question  des  tenip^rataTOS  terreHtres  nous  a  tonjoiini  para  un  deg  plus  )>raud8 
.  objetB  dGS^tudescosmoloK'qiOHie^ioi'B  I'aviODs  prinolpalemeDt  un  viie  en  Stalilisaant 
la  tb^orie  math^niatique  de  la  cbalenr."  Annates dt  ChiMieet  de  Physique,  1624,  tome 
XXVII,  p.  1Q9. 

t  TAfforie  MaUiemalique  ifc  la  Ckaieur,  PariH,  1835.  __ 
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qaent  dintribatiou  of  heat  and  the  resulting  tnecbanical  effects.  Bat  no 
great  amonnt  of  reflection  is  necessary  to  convince  one  that  the  analysis 
can  not  proceed  without  making  a  fev  more  assumptions.  The  asaump- 
tions  which  involve  the  least  difficulty,  and  which  for  this  reason,  partly, 
have  met  with  most  favor,  are  that  the  conductivity  and  thermal  capacity 
of  thti  entire  mnss  remain  constant,  and  that  the  heat  condaeted  to  the 
snrface  of  the  earth  passes  oS  by  the  combined  process  of  radiation, 
convection,  and  condaotion,  withoat  producing  any  sensible  effect  on 
surrounding  space.  These  or  similar  assumptions  must  be  made  before 
tbe  application  of  theory  can  begiu.  lu  addition,  two  datii  are  essen- 
tial to  numerical  calculations,  namely,  the  diffusivity,  or  ratio  of  tbe 
conductivity  of  tbe  mass  to  its  thermal  capacity,  and  the  initial  nnil'orm 
temperature.  The  first  of  these  can  be  observed,  approximately,  at 
least;  the  second  can  only  be  estimated  at  -present.  With  respect  to 
these  importaut  points  which  mnst  be  considered  after  the  adoption  of 
the  consistentior  status,  the  writings  of  Fourier  afford  little  light.  He 
was  content  perhaps  to  invent  and  develop  the  exquisite  analysis  requi- 
site to  the  treatment  of  such  problems. 

PoisBon  wrote  much  on  the  whole  subject  of  terrestrial  temperatnres 
and  carefully  considered  most  of  tbe  troublesome  details  which  lay  be- 
tween bis  theory  and  its  application.  While  ho  admitted  the  nebular 
hypothesis  and  an  initial  fluid  state  of  tbe  Eai'tb,  be  rejected  the  notion 
that  the  observed  increase  of  underground  temperature  is  due  to  a  prim- 
itive store  of  heat.  If  tbe  Earth  was  originally  fluid  by  reason  of  its 
beat,  a  supposition  which  Poisson  regarded  quite  giatuitons,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  must  cool  and  consolidate  from  the  center  outwards ;  *  so 
that  according  to  this  view  the  crust  of  our  planet  arrived  at  a  condi- 
tion of  stability  only  after  the  supply  of  heat  had  been  exhausted.  But 
Poisson  WHS  not  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tbe  observed  temperature  gra- 
dient in  the  earth's  crust.  Always  fertile  iu  hypotheses,  he  advanced 
tbe  idea  that  there  exiata  by  reason  of  interstellar  radiations,  great 
variations  in  tbe  temperatnre  of  space,  some  vast  regions  tieiug  com- 
paratively cool  aud  others  intensely  hot,  and  that  the  present  store  of 
terrestrial  heat  was  acquired  by  a  journey  of  the  solar  system  through 
one  of  the  hotter  regions.  "  Such  is,"  he  says,  "  in  my  opinion,  the  true 
cause  of  the  augmentation  of  temperature  which  occurs  as  we  descend 
belowtbe  surface  of  the  globe,  "t  This  hypotheisis  was  the  result  of 
Foisson's  mature  reflection,  and  as  such  is  well  worthy  of  attcution. 
The  notion  that  there  exist  hot  foci  in  space  was  advanced  also  in  an- 
other form  in  1852  by  Bankine,  in  his  interesting  speculation  on  the 
re-concentration  of  energy.  But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  hypoth- 
esis as  a  whole  it  dees  not  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  case  of  tbe 

'Thimie  Mathimatique  de  la  Chalear,  Sapplfment  <1e,  Paris,  1837. 

t"  Telle  est,  dnns  inon  opinion,  lacanse  viSritable  del'Bagmentntion  de  temperatnre 
qni  alieiisnr  chaqne  verticale  4  meSDre  que  Ton  s'abaisse  an-dessons  de  laaarEweda 
globe."— TA&He  Mathimatique  de  la  Chaleur,  Supplement  de,  p.  10. 
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Earth  anless  we  sapjiose  the  epoch  of  transit  through  the  hot  region 
exceedingly  remote  and  the  temperature  of  that  region  exceedingly 
high.  The  continaity  of  geological  and  paleontological  phenomena  is 
mnch  better  satisfied  by  the  Leibnitzian  view  of  an  earth  loug  subject 
to  comparatively  conatant  snrfaco  conditions  but  still  active  with  the 
energy  of  its  primitive  heat. 

Kotwitbstandtng  the  iadefatigable  and  admirable  labors  of  Fourier 
and  Poisson  in  this  field,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  accomplished 
little  more  than  the  preparation  of  the  machiuery  with  which  their  suc- 
cessors have  sought  and  are  still  seeking  to  reap  the  harvest.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  lay  in  their  way  were  not  mathematical  but  physical. 
Had  they  been  able  to  make  oat  the  true  conditions  of  the  earth's  store 
of  heat,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  readied  a  liigh  grade  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  theory  as  they  left  it  was 
mnch  in  advance  of  observation,  and  the  labors  of  their  successors  have 
therefore  necessarily  beeu  directed  largely  towards  the  determination 
of  the  thermal  properties  of  tbe  earth's  crust  and  mass. 

Of  those  who  ia  the  present  generation  hare  contributed  to  onr 
knowledge  and  stimulated  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  lo  say  that  we  owe  most  to  Sir  William  Thomson.  He  has  made 
thequestionof  terrestrial  temperatures  highly  attractive  and  instructive 
to  astronomers  and  mathematicians,  and  not  less  warmly  interesting  to 
geologists  and  paleontologists.  Whether  we  are  prepared  to  accept  his 
conclusions  or  not,  we  must  all  acknowledge  onr  indebtedness  to  the 
contribntions  of  his  master  hand  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  most  other 
fields  of  terrestrial  physics.  The  contribution  of  special  interest  to  ns 
in  this  connection  is  his  remarkable  memoir  on  the  secular  cooling  of 
the  Earth.*  In  this  memoir  he  adopts  the  simple  hypothesis  of  a  solid 
sphere  whose  thermal  properties  remain  invariable  while  it  cools  by  con- 
duclion.from  an  initial  state  of  uniform  temperature,  and  draws  there- 
from certain  striking  limitations  on  geologic  time.  Many  geologists 
were  startled  by  these  limitations,  and  geologic  thought  and  opinion 
have  since  been  widely  influenced  by  them.  It  will  be  of  interest  there- 
fore to  state  a  little  more  fully  and  clearly  the  grounds  from  which  his 
arguments  proceed.  Conceive  a  sphere  having  a  uniform  temperature 
initially,  to  cool  in  a  medium  which  instantly  dissipates  all  heat  brought 
by  conduction  to  its  surface,  thus  keeping  the  surface  at  a  constant 
temperature.  Suppose  we  have  given  the  initial  excess  of  the  sphere's 
temperatnre  over  that  of  the  medium.  Suppose  also  that  the  capacity 
of  the  mass  of  the  sphere  for  the  diffusion  of  heat  is  known,  and  known 
to  remain  invariable  during  the  process  of  cooling.  This  capacity  is 
called  diffasivity,  and  is  a  constant  which  can  be  observed.  Then  from 
these  data  the  distribution  of  temperature  at  any  future  time  cau  be 
assigned,  aud  hence  also  the  rate  of  temperature  increase,  or  the  tem- 

'TrataactimtoflheBosalSocietiiof  Ediubwgli,  18Ci  Thoraaon  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philosophy,  vol.  I,  Part  2.  Appendix  D.  n    Ot>(>Qlc 
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peratare  gradiect,  from  the  sarface  towards  the  center  of  the  sphere 
can  be  computed.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  heat  condncted  from 
the  interior  to  the  surface  of  the  Earth  does  not  set  up  any  re-actioD 
which  in  auy  sensible  degree  retards  the  process  of  cooling.  It  escapes 
80  freely  that," for  practical  purposes,  we  may  say  it  ia  instantly  dis- 
sipated. Hence,  if  we  can  assume  that  the  Earth  had  a  specified  uni- 
form temperature  at  the  initial  epoch,  and  can  assume  its  diffusirity  to 
remain  constant,  the  whole  history  of  cooling  is  known  so  soon  as  we 
determine  the  diffusivity  and  the  temperature  gradient  at  any  poiat. 
:Now,  Sir  William  Thomson  determined  a  value  for  the  diffnsinty  from 
measurements  of  the  seasonal  variations  of  under-ground  temperatures, 
and  numerous  observations  of  the  increase  of  temperature  with  depth 
below  the  earth's  surface  gave  an  average  value  for  the  temperature 
gradient.  From  these  elements,  and  from  an  assumed  initial  tempera- 
ture of  7000°  Fahr.,  he  infers  that  geologic  time  is  limited  to  something 
between  twenty  million  and  four  hundred  million  years.  He  says: 
"We  must  allow  very  wide  limits  in  such  an  estimate  aslhave  attempted 
to  make ;  but  I  think  we  may  with  much  probability  say  that  the  con- 
solidation can  not  have  taken  place  less  than  20  million  years  ago,  or 
we  should  have  more  underground  heat  than  we  actually  have,  uor  more 
than  400  million  years  ago,  or  wu  should  not  have  so  much  as  the  least 
observed  underground  increment  of  temperature.  That  is  to  say,  T  con- 
clude that  Leibnitz's  epoch  of  emergence  of  the  consistentior  status  was 
probably  between  those  dates."  These  conclusions  were  announced 
twenty-seven  years  ago  and  were  re-published  without  modification  in 
18S3.  Becently,  also,  Professor  Tait,  reasoning  from  the  same  basis, 
has  insisted  with  equal  confidence  on  cutting  down  the  upper  lijnit  of 
geologic  time  to  some  such  fignres  as  ten  million  or  fifteen  million  years.* 
As  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  we  must  all  confess  to  a  deep  inter- 
est in  these  conclusiousaud  the  hypothesis  from  which  theyflow.  They 
are  very  important  if  true.  But  what  are  the  probabilities  f  EEaviug 
been  at  some  pains  to  look  into  this  matter,  I  feel  boaud  to  state  that, 
although  the  hypothesis  appears  to  be  the  best  which  can  be  formulated 
at  present,  the  odds  are  against  its  correctness.  Its  weak  links  are  the 
unverified  as&nmptions  of  an  initial  noiform  temperature  and  a  constant 
dififusivity.  Very  "likely  these  are  approximations,  but  of  what  order 
we  can  not  decide.  Futhermore,  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis,  the  odds 
appear  to  be  agaiast  the  present  attainment  of  trnstworthy  numerical 
resulte,  since  the  data  for  calculation,  obtained  mostly  &om  observa- 
tions on  continental  areas,  are  far  too  meagre  to  give  satisfactory  aver- 
age values  for  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth.  In  short,  this  phase  of  the 
case  seems  to  stand  about  where  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  when  Huxley 
warned  as  that  the  perfection  of  our  mathematical  mill  is  no  guaranty 
of  the  quaUty  of  the  grist,  adding  that,  "  as  the  grandest  mill  will  not 

*  Becent  Advancea  in  Pliysical  Science,  LoadoD,  1876. 
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extract  whe^t  ilour  from  peascoda,  80  pages  of  formulie  will  not  get  a 
defluite  result  out  of  loose  data.** 

Wlieo  we  pass  from  the  restricted  domain  of  quantitative  results 
concerning  geologic  time  to  the  freer  domain  of  qualitative  results  of  a 
general  character,  tbe  coDtractional  theory  of  the  earth  may  be  said 
still  to  lead  all  others,  though  it  seems  destined  to  reqnire  more  or  less 
modification  if  not  to  be  relegated  to  a  place  of  secondary  importance. 
Old,  however,  as  is  the  notion  that  tbe  great  surface  irregularities  of 
tbe  earth  are  but  tbe  outward  evidence  of  iv  crumpling  crust,  it  is  only 
recently  that  this  notion  has  been  subjected  to  mathematical  analysis 
on  anything  like  a  rational  basis.  About  three  years  ago  Mr.  T.  Mel- 
lard  Beadet  annonnced  the  doctrine  that  the  earth's  crust  from  the 
joint  effect  of  its  heat  and  gravitation  should  behave  in  a  way  somewhat 
analogous  to  a  bent  beam,  and  should  possess  at  a  certain  depth  a 
•'level  of  no  strain"  corresponding  to  the  neutral  surface  in  a  beam. 
Above  the  level  of  no  strain,  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  strata  will 
be  subjected  to  compression  aud  will  undergo  crnmpling,  while  below 
that  level  the  tendency  of  the  strata  to  crack  and  part  is  overcome  by 
pressure  which  produces  what  Reado  calls  "compressive  extension," 
thus  keeping  the  nucleus  compact  and  continuous.  A  little  later  the 
same  idea  was  worked  ont  independently  by  Mr.  Charles  Davison,^  and 
it  has  since  received  elaborate  mathematical  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Darwin, §  Fisher,||  and  others.  The  doctrine  requires  for  its  application 
a  competent  theory  of  cooling,  and  hence  cau  uot  be  depended  on  at 
present  to  give  anything  better  than  a  general  idea  of  tbe  mechanics  of 
crumpling  and  a  rough  estimate  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  resulting 
effects.  Using  Thomson's  hypothesis,  it  appears  that  the  stratum  of  no 
strain  moves  downward  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  a  nearly  con- 
stant rate  during  the  earlier  stages  of  cooling,  but  more  slowly  during 
later  stages;  its  depth  is  independent  of  tbe  initial  temperature  of  the 
earth ;  and  if  we  adopt  Thomson's  value  of  the  dififusivity,  it  will  be 
about  two  and  a  third  miles  below  the  surface  in  a  hundeed  million  years 
from  the  beginning  of  cooling,  and  a  little  more  than  fourteen  miles 
below  the  snrfaee  in  seven  hundred  million  years.  The  most  important 
inference  ii-om  this  theory  is  that  the  geological  effects  of  secular  cooling 
will  be  confined  fora  very  long  time  to  a  comparatively  thin  crust.  Thus, 
if  the  earth  is  a  hundred  million  years  old,  crumpling  should  uot  extend 
much  deeper  than  two  miles.    A  test  to  which  the  theory  has  been  sub- 

*  Geological  Reform  (The  Aiiniversary  Addressto  the  Geological  Society  for  1869). 

t  Reads,  T.  Mellard,  Origia  of  Moiintaiu  Kbokbh,  Loudoo,  1886. 

t  On  the  Distribution  of  Strain  Id  tbe  Earth's  Crust  ruseltiiig  from  Sccniar  Cooling 
with  special  referenco  to  tlie  growth  of  continents  sod  the  formation  of  monutaiD 
chains.  By  Charles  Davison,  with  a  note  by  G.  H.  Daiwln.  Pkilotophical  Transao- 
tUma,  vol.  178  (1887),  A,  pp.  231-249. 

II  Fisher,  Rev.  Osmond,  Fbysice  of  the  Earth's  Ccnst,  second  edition,  London,  IBHtf, 
Chapter  vui. 
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jeeted,  and  one  which  aome  *  consider  cracial  agaiDst  it,  is  the  Tolunietric 
amoaot  of  crampling  shown  by  the  Earth  at  the  preseat  time.  This  is 
a  difficult  qaantity  to  estimate,  bnt  it  appears  to  he  mach  greater  than 
the  theory  can  account  for. 

The  opponents  of  the  uontractional  theory  of  the  Earth,  believing  it 
qnautitatively  insufficient,  have  recently  revived  and  elaborated  an 
idea  first  snggeated  by  Babbaget  and  Herschel  in  explanation  of  the 
greater  folds  and  movements  of  the  ernst.  This  idea  figures  the  crust 
as  being  in  a  state  bordering  on  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  which  can  not 
be  greatly  distnrbed  without  a  re-adjustmentand  consequent  movement 
of  the  masses  involved.  According  to  this  view  the  transferor  any 
considerable  load  from  one  area  to  another  is  followed  sooner  or  later 
by  a  depression  over  the  loaded  ares  and  a  corresponding  elevation 
over  the  unloaded  one,  and  in  a  genera)  way  it  is  inferred  that  the  ele- 
vation of  contiuental  areas  tends  to  keep  pace  with  erosion.  The  proc- 
ess by  which  this  balance  is  maintained  has  been  called  isostasy,t  and 
the  crust  is  said  to  be  in  an  isostatic  state.  The  dynamics  of  the  super- 
ficial strata  with  the  attendant  phenomena  of  folding  and  faulting  are 
thus  referred  to  gravitation  alone,  or  to  gravitation  and  whatever  op- 
posing force  the  rigidity  of  the  strata  may  offer.  Id  a  mathematical 
sense,  however,  the  theory  of  isostasy  is  in  a  less  satisfactory  state  than 
the  theory  of  contraction.  As  yet  we  can  see  only  that  isostasy  is  an 
efBcient  cause  if  once  set  in  action,  bnt  how  it  is  started  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  is  adequate  remain  to  be  determined.  Moreover,  isostasy  does 
not  seem  to  meet  the  requirements  of  geological  continnity,  for  it  tends 
rapidly  towards  stable  equilibrium,  and  the  crust  ought  therefore  to 
reach  a  stateof  repose  early  in  geologic  time.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  a  state  has  been  attained,  and  bnt  little  if  any  evidence  of 
diminished  activity  in  crustal  movements  during  recent  geologio  time. 
Hence  we  infer  that  isostasy  is  competent  only  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  kept  in  tiction  by  some  other  cause  tending  constantly  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  which  would  otherwise  result.  Such  a  cause  is  found 
in  secular  contraction,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  two  seem- 
ingly divergent  theories  are  really  supplementary. 

Closely  related  to  the  qoestions  of  secular  contraction  and  the  me- 
chanics of  crust  movements  are  those  vexed  questions  of  earthquakes, 
volcanism,  the  liquidity  or  solidity  of  the  interior,  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  earth's  mass  as  a  whole ;— all  questions  of  the  greatest  interest,  but 
still  lingering  on  the  battle-fields  of  scientific  opinion.  Many  of  the 
"thrice  slain"  combatants  in  these  contests  would  fain  risk  being  slain 
agaiu ;  and  whether  our  foundation  be  liquid  or  solid,  or,  to  speak  more 

*  NotAbly,  Rev.  Osmond  Fislier.     See  his  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crnat,  chapter  viii. 

lAppeDdixtotlieNLiithBridgen'ateiTreatiBe  (bf  C.Babhoge),  eocond edition,  Lon- 
doD,  1838. 

t  DiittoD,  Capt.  C  E.  Od  somo  of  the  Greater  Pcoblema  of  Pbysioal  (Geology, 
Bulletin  Philotophieal  Sodtlji  of  Waghingloti,  vol.  xi,  pp.  bl-Gi. 
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precisely,  whether  the  Earth  may  not  be  at  once  highly  plaatic  under 
the  action  of  long-con tiimeil  forces  and  highly  rigid  ander  the  action 
of  periodic  forces  of  short  period,  it  la  pretty  certaia  that  some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  arguments  will  be  convinciug  to  all  concerned. 
The  difficulties  appear  to  be  due  principally  to  our  profound  igDorauce 
of  the  properties  of  mjitter  subject  to  the  joint  action  of  great  pressure 
and  great  heat.  The  conditions  which  exist  a  fevr  miles  beneath  the 
Burface  of  the  earth  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  laboratory  tests  as 
hitherto  developed,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  our  knowledge  is  to  be  im- 
proved without  resort  to  experiments  of  a  scale  in  some  degree  oom- 
liarable  with  the  facts  to  be  explained.  In  the  mean  time,  therefore,  we 
may  expect  to  go  od  theorizing,  adding  to  the  long  list  of  dead  theories 
which  mark  the  progress  of  scientific  thought  with  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing the  truth  not  so  much  by  direct  discovery  as  by  the  laborious  process 
of  eliminating  error. 

When  we  take  a  more  compreheusive  view  of  the  problems  presented 
by  the  Earth,  and  look  for  light  on  their  solution  in  theories  of  cosmog- 
ony, the  difficulties  which  beset  ns  are  no  less  numerons  and  formidable 
than  those  encountered  along  special  lines  of  attack.  Much  progress 
has  recently  been  made,  however,  in  the  elaboration  of  such  theories. 
Boche,"  Darwiu.f  and  others  have  done  much  to  remove  tbenebalosity 
of  Laplace's  nebular  hypothesis.  PoincartS|  andDarwin§  have  gone  far 
towards  bridging  the  gaps  which  have  long  rendered  the  theory  of  ro- 
tating fluid  masses  incomplete.  Poincar^  has,  in  fact,  shown  us  how  a 
homogeneous  rotating  mass  might,  through  loss  of  heat  and  coaseqaent 
contraction,  pass  from  the  spheroidal  form  to  the  Jacobian  ellipsoidal 
form,  and  thence,  by  reason  ofits  increasing  si>eed  of  rotation,  separate 
into  two  unequal  masses.  Darwin,  starting  with  a  swarm  of  meteorites 
aod  gravitation  as  a  basis,  has  reached  many  interesting  and  instructive 
results  in  the  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  laws  of  evolution  of  a  planetary 
system.ll  But  notwithstanding  the  splendid  researches  of  these  and 
other  investigators  in  this  field,  it  must  be  said  that  the  real  case  of 
the  solar  system,  or  of  the  earth  and  moon,  still  defies  analysis;  and 
that  the  mechanics  of  the  segregation  of  a  planet  from  the  sum,  or  of  a 
satellite  from  a  planet,  if  such  an  event  has  ever  happened,  or  the 

*  Easoi  Bur  1ft  CoDstitutiou  et  I'arigine  dn  Byst^me  Bolaire,  par  M.  Bdouaid  Kucbe. 
Mintoirtt del' Aoadfmie del Sciencei  etLettrea  de  MouipellUir,  Tome  viii,  1873. 

t  Ou  the  pT«<iessioD  of  a  ViBCuau  Spheroid  und  on  the  remote  HiBtory  of  the  Earth, 
Phil.  Trant,,  Part  u,  1879.  Od  the  secular  chaagea  ia  the  Elementa  of  tlie  Orbit  of  a 
Satellite  revolTing  ahont  a  tidally  diBtorted  Planet,  Phil.  Xi-ana.,  Part  ii,  18<jO.  On 
the  Tidal  Frio  ti  on  of  a  Planet  att«nde(l  by  Bsveral  Satellites,  aud  on  the  Evolution  of 
the  Solar  System,  Phil.  Tran«.,  Fart  n,  1H6I. 

t  Sar  I'^qaillbre  d'nno  masse  flnide  nnito^e  d'uu  mouvement  de  rotation.  Acta 
Matkemattoh  vol.  7,  18S&. 

{Onfignieaof  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  MasBBs  of  Flaid,PAiI.7Vffnt',  vol.  ITS,  1SST. 

I  Go  the  Mechanical  Conditions  of  a  Swaim  of  Meteoritea  4Dd  on  Tbwriei  ofCgs- 
ipogony,  Phil.  3>-{hm.,  vol.  ISO,  1889. 
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mechaQJus  of  the  evol  utien  of  a  solar  system  fl-om  a  swarm  of  meteor- 
ites, arcatill  far  from  beiag  clearly  made  out. 

Time  does  not,  permit  me  to  make  auytbiug  but  tke  briefest  allasioa 
to  the  comparatively  new  ocience  of  mi:thematical  meteorology  with 
its  already  considerable  list  of  well-defined  theories  pressing  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  Nor  need  I  eay  more  with  reference  to  those  older 
mathematical  qnestious  of  the  tides  and  terrestial  magnetism  thaa  that 
they  are  still  unsettled.  These  and  many  other  qaestions,  old  and  new, 
might  serve  eqnally  well  to  illastrate  the  iirineipat  fact  that  this  address 
has  beeu  designed  to  emphasize,  namely,  that  the  mathematical  theories 
of  the  earth  already  advanced  and  elaborated  are  by  no  means  com- 
plete, and  that  uo  mathematical  Alexander  need  yet  pine  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer. 

Speculations  concerning  the  coarse  and  progress  of  science  are 
usually  nutrustworthy  if  not  altogether  fallacions.  Bat,  being  dele- 
gated for  the  hour  to  speak  to  and  for  mathematicians  and  astronomers, 
it  may  be  permissible  to  offer,  in  closing,  a  single  suggestion,  which  will 
perhaps  help  us  to  orient  ourselves  aright  in  our  various  ttelds  of  re- 
search. If  the  carve  of  scientific  progress  in  any  domain  of  thonghc 
could  be  drawn,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  exhibit 
coDsiderable  irregularities.  There  would  be  marked  maxima  and  min- 
ima in  its  general  tendency  towards  the  limit  of  perfect  knowledge;  and 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  cnrve  would  show  throughout  some 
portions  of  its  length  a  more  or  less  definitely  periodic  succession  of 
maxima  and  minima.  Bacesaud  communities  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  armies  in  pnrsnit  of  truth  as  well  as  those  in  pursuit  of  plunder, 
have  their  periods  of  caiminating  activity  and  their  periods  of  placid 
repose.  It  is  a  cnrions  fact  that  the  history  of  the  mathematical  theories 
of  the  earth  presents  some  such  periodicity.  We  have  the  luarketl  max- 
imum of  the  epoch  of  Newton  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  equally  marked  maximum  of  the  epoch  of  Laplace  near  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  judging  from  the  recent  revival  of  geo- 
desy and  astronomy  in  Euroiie,  and  from  the  well-nigli  general  activity 
in  mathematical  and  geological  research,  we  may  hope,  if  not  expect,  that 
the  end  of  the  present  century  will  signaliKe  a  similar  epoch  of  productive 
activity.  The  minima  periods  which  followed  the  epochs  of  Newton  and 
Laplace  are  less  definitely  marked  but  not  less  noteworthy  and  iustruct- 
ive.  They  were  not  periods  of  placid  repose;  to  find  snub  one  must  go 
back  into  the  night  of  the  middle  ages;  but  they  were  periods  of  greatly 
diminished  energy,  periods  dunug  which  those  who  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  investigation  were  almost  ns  conspicnous  for  their  isolation  as 
for  their  distinguished  abilities.  Many  causes,  of  course,  contributed  to 
produce  these  minima  periods,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  in 
philosophic  history  to  trace  out  the  tendency  and  efifeot  of  each  caose. 
It  is  desired  here,  however,  to  cull  attention  to  only  one  canse  which 
contributed  to  the  somewhat  general  apathy  of  the  periods  neotioiied, 
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and  which  ill  wiij-3  threateus  to  <Iampen  tbo  ardor  of  research  imme- 
diately after  the  attainment  of  any  marked  success  or  advance.  I  refer 
to  the  impression  of  contentment  with  and  acquieseonce  in  the  results 
of  science,  which  seems  to  find  easy  access  to  trained  as  well  as  un* 
trained  minds  before  an  investigation  is  half  completed  or  even  fairly 
hegnn.  That  some  such  tacit  persuasion  of  the  completeness  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  earth  has  at  times  pervaded  scientific  thought,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  This  was  DOtably  the  case  during  the  period  which 
followed  the  remarkable  epoch  of  Laplace.  The  profound  impression 
of  the  sufBcieucy  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  and  advances  of  that  epoch 
is  aptly  described  by  Carlyle  in  the  half  humorous,  half  sarcastic  lan- 
guage of  Sartor  Eesartas.  "Our  theory  of  gravitation,"  he  says,  "is 
as  good  as  perfect:  Lagrange,  it  is  well  known,  has  proved  that  the 
planetary  system,  on  this  scheme,  will  endure  forever;  Laplace,  still 
more  cunningly,  even  guesses  that  it  coulil  not  have  been  made  on  any 
other  scheme.  Whereby,  at  least,  our  nautical  logbooks  caa  be  better 
kept;  and  water  transport  of  all  kinds  has  grown  more  commodious. 
Of  geology  and  geognosy  we  know  enough;  what  with  the  labors  of 
oar  Werners  and  Buttons,  what  with  the  ardent  genius  of  their  disci- 
ples, it  has  come  about  that  now,  to  many  a  royal  society,  the  creation 
of  a  world  is  little  more  mysterious  than  the  cooking  of  a  dumpling; 
concerning  which  last,  imleeil,  there  have  been  minds  to  whom  the 
question — How  tkeapplea  were  got  in — presented  difflcalties."  This  was 
written  nearly  sisty  years  ago,  about  the  time  the  sage  of  Ecclefechau 
abandoned  his  mathematics  and  astronomy  for  literature  to  become  the 
seer  of  Chelsea;  but  the  force  of  its  irony  is  still  applicable,  for  we 
have  yet  to  learn,  essentially,  "How  the  apples  were  got  in"  and  what 
kind  they  are. 

As  to  the  fntnre,  we  can  only  guess,  less  or  more  vaguely,  from  our 
experience  in  the  past  and  from  our  knowledge  of  present  needs. 
Though  the  dawn  of  that  future  is  certaiuly  not  heralded  by  rosy  tints 
of  overoonfldence  amongst  those  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  the  prospeot,  on  tlie  whole,  has  never  been  more  promising. 
The  converging  lights  of  many  lines  of  investigation  are  now  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problems  presented  by  our  planet.  Tiiero  is  ample 
reason  to  suppose  that  onr  day  will  witness  a  fair  average  of  those 
happy  accidents  in  science  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  princi- 
ples and  new  methods.  We  have  much  to  expect  from  the  elaborate 
machinery  and  perfected  methods  of  the  older  and  more  esact  sciences 
of  measuring  and  weighing — astronomy,  geodesy,  physics,  and  chi'm- 
istry.  We  have  more  to  espeet,  perhaps,  from  geology  and  meteorology, 
with  their  vast  accumulation  of  facta  not  yet  fully  correlated.  Mnch, 
also,  may  be  anticipated  irom  that  new  astronomy  which  looks  for  the 
secrets  of  the  earth's  origin  and  history  in  nebulous  masses  or  in  swarms 
of  meteorites.  We  have  the  encouraging  stimulus  of  a  very  general 
and  rapidly  growing  popular  concern  in  the  objects  of  our  inquiries, 
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and  the  freest  aveuaos  far  the  dissemination  of  new  information;  so 
that  we  may  easily  gain  the  advantage  of  a  concentration  of  energy 
without  centralization  of  personal  interests.  To  those,  therefore,  who 
can  bring  the  pre-requisites  of  endless  patience  and  nnfiaggitig  industry, 
who  can  bear  alike  the  remorseless  discipline  of  repeated  failure  and 
the  prosperity  of  partial  success,  the  field  is  as  wide  and  as  inviting  as 
it  ever  was  to  a  Xewton  or  a  Laplace. 
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ON  THE  PHYSICAL   8TEUCTURE  OP  THE  EARTH." 


By  IlENEY  Hehnbssy,  P.  E.  S. 


The  Htractare  of  tbe  Eartb,  as  a  mecbaDioal  and  physical  qnestion,  is 
dosely  counected  with  the  origiu  and  formation  of  its  eatellite,  and  of 
the  planeta  and  satellites  belonging  to  the  same  solar  system.  The 
brilliant  results  obtained  during  the  present  and  preceding  century  by 
tbe  aid  of  niatliematical  analysis,  whereby  the  motions  of  those  bodies 
have  been  brought  within  tbe  grasp  of  dynamical  laws  may  have  led 
to  the  notion  that  by  similar  methods  many  obscure  problems  relating 
to  the  planet  we  inhabit  might  be  accnrately  solved.  But  nlthougb 
the  general  cofifiguration  of  tbe  Eartli  and  planets  lias  been  treated 
mathematically,  with  results  which  leare  little  to  be  desired,  when 
Implications  of  analytical  methods  are  attempted  to  questions  of  de- 
tail in  terrestrial  stracCnre,  the  complication  of  the  conditions  is  so 
great  as  to  impose  the  necessity  on  some  investigators  of  so  altenng 
these  conditions  as  to  muke  their  results  perfectly  inapplicable  to  the 
real  state  of  the  Earth.  Physical  geology  presents  problems  the  solu- 
tion of  which  nndoubtedly  calls  for  mechanical  and  pbysical  considera- 
tions; bat  these  may  in  general,  under  the  complex  nature  of  the 
phenomena,  be  often  better  reasoned  out  without  tbe  employment  of 
the  symbolical  methods  of  analysis.  In  most  oases  the  conditions  are 
totally  unlike  those  above  alluded  to,  which  admit  of  precise  numerical 
computations.  Tbe  heterogeneous  character  of  the  rocks  composing 
the  Earth's  crust-,  and  the  probably  varied  nature  of  the  matter  compos- 
ing its  interior,  render  mathematical  applicafions  rarely  possible,  and 
sometimes  misleading  Such  views  seem  to  be  {gradually  gaining 
strength  among  geologists  who  pay  attention  to  questions  of  a  general 
nature,  and  no  oue  has  beeter  expressed  them  in  recent  limes  than 
Prof.  M.  E.  Wadsworth.t 

Tbe  principle  upon  which  I  have  ventured  to  found  all  my  researches 
on  terrestrial  physics  is  this:  to  reason  on  the  matter  composing  the 
globe  from  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties 

*  From  tbe  L.  K.  D.  Philoiopkieai  Magaiine,  September  and  October,  1666,  vol. 
XXII,  pp.  233-^251  and  328-331. 

t  "Lithological  Studies."  Memoir*  of  Harvard  College  Mvteum,  vol.  1,  p.  3,  aod 
Amarican  Natitralitt,  June,  lSr<4,  p.  567. 
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of  its  ninterials  wbich  colne  nnder  our  notice.  Of  these  t'l'OP^i'ties  the 
most  important  are  densitjr,  compressibility,  and  eoatraction  or  dilation 
from  cbaoges  of  temperature.  Newton  aud  other  pliitosophers  have 
already  adopted  the  same  principle  to  a  limited  extent,  when  assuming 
for  the  mass  of  fluid  composing  the  Earth  in  its  primitive  condition 
those  speciGc  properties  whieb  have  Iseen  assigned  to  all  kiuds  of  fluids 
observed  at  the  snrface.  It  is  impossible  to  frame  any  statement  more 
erroneous  and  misleading  than  that  I  have  endeavored  to  render  tbe 
qnestion  more  hypothetical  than  it  was.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  dis- 
carded the  invariable  assumption  of  mathematicians  who  treated  the 
question,  namely,  the  hypothesis  of  the  invariability  of  positions  of  the 
particles  composing  tbe  solidifying  earth.  The  speculations  of  all 
rational  inquirers  upon  tbe  Earth's  internal  structure  must  necessarily 
start  from  the  same  general  principle  as  above.  Some  investigators 
have  disregarded  that  principle  and  made  the  problem  thereby  a  purely 
mathematical  exercise. 

In  order  to  reason  upon  the  Earth's  figure,  we  must  assume  that  the 
laws  of  fluid  equilibrium  apply  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  fluid  as  well 
as  the  outer.  There  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  reasoniogs  as  to  tbe 
formation  of  the  solid  shell  and  the  law  of  increase  of  ellipticity  of  its 
inner  snrface  as  a  result  of  the  transition  of  the  formerl/fluid  matter  to 
the  state  of  solidity.  On  the  contrary,  the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  other  mathematicians,  that  this  transition  created  no  change  in  the 
law  of  density  of  the  matter  composing  the  Earth  and  in  the  ellipticity 
of  the  strata  of  equal  pressnre,  are  not  merely  hypothetical ;  they  are 
directly  opposed  to  well-established  physical  and  mechanical  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  concluded  that  nothing  can  be 
known  of  the  form  of  the  fluid  nucleus  seem  to  deny  that  the  recognized 
laws  of  matter  apply  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  Earth.  The  shape 
of  the  nucleus  and  tbe  figures  of  its  stiata  of  equal  density  follow  from 
physical  and  mechanical  laws,  just  as  the  forms  of  the  isothermsl  sur- 
faces witbin  the  spheroid  follow  from  the  known  laws  of  conduction  of 
heat.  Some  of  tbe  mechanical  reasonings  regarding  tbe  strata  of  the 
nucleus  and  the  structure  of  the  solid  shell  can  be  presented  without 
employing  mathematical  symbols,  and  in  what  follows  I  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoided  the  use  of  such  symbols. 

This  course,  moreover,  possesses  the  advantage  of  making  many 
parts  of  reasonings  more  clear  to  geologists  and  observers  of  the  strati- 
graphical  featuns  of  the  Earth,  who  are  in  reality  tbe  ultimate  judges 
of  the  matter,  and  not  mathematicians.  The  necessity  under  which 
the  latter  are  constrained  when  dealing  with  problems,  of  throwing  the 
preliminary  propositions  into  simple,  well-defined  shapes,  admitting  of 
definite  deductions,  obliges  them  to  overlook  the  most  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  very  questions  at  issue,  and  they  thus  arrive  at  results 
which  may  he  precise,  but  which  are  totally  inconclusive  with  reference 
to  the  Earth's  structure. 
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TdE    MECHAJflCAL    AND    PHYSICAL     PBOPBBTIBS     OF     THE    MATTER 
COm>0SINO  THE  EAETH. 

(1)  The  materials  of  the  Earth  must  manifestly  inflnence  its  geueral 
structare,  aiiiJ  no  iaquiries  with  this  strnctare  can  he  usefully  made  if 
the  physical  properties  of  these  materials  are  not  kept  iu  view.  If  the 
interior  of  the  Earth  is  io  a  fluid  state  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  fluid  is  not  the  ideal  substance  called  by  mathematicians  a  perfect 
liquid,  namely,  a  substance  not  only  endowed  with  perfect  mobility 
among  its  particles,  but  also  absolutely  incompressible.  It  is  more  rea- 
aooable  to  believe  that  the  fluid  in  question  resembles  the  liquid  out- 
pourings of  volcaitoes,  or  at  least  some  real  and  tangible  liquid  whose 
properties  have  been  experimentally  studied.  I  have  already  shown 
that  by  overlooking  this  simple  principle  certain  untenable  conclusious, 
which  assert  the  exclusively  solid  character  of  the  Earth,  have  been 
deduced.  Here  I  propose  to  develop  some  additional  arguments  rela- 
tive to  one  of  tlie  properties  of  liquids  which  has  an  essential  bearing 
upon  the  internal  structure  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  In  a  former  paper,  on  the  limits  of  hypotheses  regarding  the 
properties  of  matter  composing  the  Earth's  interior,*  I  find  that  hav- 
ing referred  to  published  stat«menta  where  the  facts  were  not  clearly 
put  forward,  I  noderrated  the  compressibility  of  liquids  as  compared 
with  solids.  The  influence  of  the  imperfect  experiments  of  the  Aca- 
demia  del  Gimeuto  has  long  injuriously  operated  in  defining  liquid  and 
solid  matter,  and  baa  produced  a  remarkable  conflict  of  opinions. 

On  taking  the  results  of  the  best  experimental  iuvestigations  It 
appears  that,  although  liquids  are  but  slightly  compressible  as  com- 
pared with  gases,  they  are  highly  compressible  as  compared  with 
solids.  In  many  treatises  on  physics  and  mechanics  which  have  a  high 
reputation,  matter  is  divided  into  solids,  elastic  lluids  or  gases,  and 
incompressible  fluids  or  liquids.  Heuce  the  erroneous  inference  seems 
to  have  arisen  that  liquids  are  incompressible,  not  only  in  comparison 
with  gases,  but  also  iu  comparison  witli  solid  bodies.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  this  remarkably  misleading  proposition  formally  stated,  long 
after  the  decisive  experiments  of  Uersted,  Oolladou,  and  Sturm,  Keg- 
nault,  Wertheim,  and  G-rassi,  in  such  a  work  as  Fouillet's  Element*  de 
Physique,  and  also  in  the  Cierman  translation  by  Miiller.  The  great 
compressibility  of  liquids  as  compared  with  solids  is  seldom  affirmed  as 
a  distinct  general  proposition  in  books  ou  physics.  It  occurs,  however, 
in  Deschanel's  treatise,  both  in  the  original  and  iu  the  English  edition. 
Dagniu  states,  in  vol.  I  of  his  Traits  de  Physique,  2d  edition,  p.  40,  that 
the  compressibility  of  liquids  was  long  considered  doubtful,  but  never- 
theless they  are  more  compressible  than  solids. 

Lam^  also  pointed  out  the  great  compressibility  of  liquids  as  com- 

*  Fhiloiopkival  Magazine  foe  October,  1978,  p.  265. 
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pared  with  solids.  I  have  before  dow  referred  to  the  statemeot  of  the 
same  propositiOD  in  the  comprehensive  work  of  the  late  Prof.  O.  F. 
N'aumaaD,  the  Lehrbuch  der  Geognosie,  vol.  i,  p.  269, 2d  edition.* 

Although  in  many  physical  questions  the  comprfissibility  of  liquids 
may  be  neglected  as  well  as  the  compressibility  of  solids,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  at  any  time  that  the  latter  are  relatively  more  com- 
pressible than  the  former.  In  questions  where  the  pressure  of  columns 
of  liquid  of  great  magnitude  comes  under  consideration  we  can  no 
longer  treat  the  liquid  as  incompressible.  In  the  problem  of  oceanic 
tides  the  inoompressibility  of  the  water  has  been  assumed,  but  if  a 
planet  were  covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  100  miles  it  would  be 
scarcely  correct  to  make  such  au  assumption.  The  compressibility  is 
negligible  in  a  small  mass  of  water,  but  it  can  not  be  neglected  in  a 
large  mass.  Such  an  assumption  is  equally  unwarrantable  with  regard 
to  properties  of  matter  which,  though  negligible  in  some  problems,  are 
not  in  others.  Thus  in  the  common  hydraulic  questions  liquids  are 
assumed  to  be  incompressible;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  com- 
pressibility is  neglected.  In  small  problems  connected  with  limited 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  the  compressibility  of  air  may  be  also  neg- 
lected, but  we  could  not  neglect  it  for  a  high  column  of  the  atmosphere. 
If,  as  before  remarked,  the  Earth  were  surrounded  with  an  ocean  100 
miles  deep,  the  compressibility  of  the  water  could  not  be  well  over- 
looked in  tidal  questions;  tlien,  h  fortiori,  compressibility  can  not  be 
neglected  in  such  a  problem  as  the  tides  of  a  liquid  spheroid  having  a 
radius  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth.  This  is  immediately  made 
manifest  by  expressing  the  compressibilities  of  Hqaids,  not  in  terms  of 
the  amount  due  to  a  single  atmosphere  of  pressure,  as  is  done  in  most 
tabulated  groups  of  results,  but  by  some  very  much  greater  standard, 
such  as  one  or  two  thousand  atmospheres.  In  the  experiments  of  Per- 
kins t  the  highest  pressure  employed  was  2,000  atmospheres,  and  with 
this  he  reduced  a  column  of  water  by  nearly  one-twelfth  of  its  volume. 
The  results  of  experiments  with  great  pressures  such  as  this  are  higlily 
illustrative  of  the  force  by  which  a  fluid  may  be  compressed  iu  the 
Earth's  interior.  Tbe  actual  coefficients  of  cubical  compressibility,  on 
which  calculations  could  be  based,  may  be  partly  obtained  from  the 
more  exact  researches  of  Begnault,  Grassi,  and  other  recent  experi- 
ments, or  ftom  special  investigations  on  fluid  matter  conducted  with 
precautious  such  as  these  observers  have  employed.  By  then  compar- 
ing the  moduli  of  compressibilities  calculated  from  pressures  of  1,00U 
or  10,000  atmospheres  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  overlooking  the 
consequences  as  to  the  relations  of  liquids  and  solid  bodies  in  any  case 
where  they  could  be  subjected  to  pressures  of  abnormal  magoiindo, 

(3)  The  propagation  of  sound  in  liquids  and  solids  gives  further  proof 
of  the  greater  compressibility  of  liquids. 

*  "FliiMige  Kurpersind  nber  mit  eiaei  wait  Btartferen  CompreBBJbilUat  begabt,  #lio 
starre  Kdrper. " 
■  Pkil.  Tran*.  1826,  p.  541. 
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The  rate  v  of  transiuisaion  of  soaod  iu  solids  and  liquids  is  a  fuuc- 
tioD  of  their  compressibilities.    Iu  solids, 


=7?. 


where  E  is  the  modalus  of  elasticity  and  p  the  deosity.    In  liqnids, 

where  /i  is  the  coefficient  of  cubic  compreBsibility,  H  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  the  density  of  mercury.  But  as  in  solids  the 
modalus  of  elasticity  is  inversely  as  the  compressibility  k,  we  have 
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Both  in  solids  and  liquids  the  velocity  of  sound  is  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  densities  and  compressibilities.  Although  such 
Bolida  as  metals  a"d  rocks  are  denser  than  most  liqniOs,  the  limits  of 
their  elastic  compressibility  are  so  much  less  that,  sound  is  propagated 
far  more  quickly  through  such  solids  than  through  liquids.  In  steel 
and  metals  generally  this  has  been  long  since  established.  In  roclis 
the  velocity  of  sound  has  been  computed  from  direct  experiment  by 
Mallet,  and  has  been  found  to  be  greater  in  continuous  homogeneous 
rock  than  the  velocities  observed  in  hquids." 

(4)  If  we  had  not  the  results  of  direct  experiment  on  the  compressi- 
bilities of  liquids  and  solids  to  assure  us  that  these  properties  in  liquids 
are  in  excess  of  those  obtained  for  solids  we  might  fairly  infer  this 
conclusion  from  the  relative  dilatability  of  such  substances  under  dif- 
ferences of  temperature.t  The  construction  of  our  common  thermome- 
ters is  ba^ed  on  the  greatly  superior  dilatability  of  the  liquids  inclosed 
in  the  thermometer-tube  over  the  material  of  the  tube  itself.  The 
dynamical  theory  of  heat  clearly  establishes  that  the  expansion  of 
solids  and  liquids  is  a  mechanical  action  as  much  as  their  compression 
under  the  action  of  force,  and  the  substances  which  contract  least  by 

■  Soe  Fkilompkiaal  Tranaactiona  for  1861  and  1862. 

t  Erpaniiotii  of  metals  and  glate  for  1°  C,  according  to  Dttlong  and  Fttit,  at  different 
lemptratvTu  T. 
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cooling  are  precisely  those  which  contract  least  ander  prceeare.  Gases 
which  coDtract  most  hy  pressore  are  also  the  most  dilatable  by  heat 
Liquids  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  solids  and  gases  in  rela- 
tion both  to  the  dynamical  effect  of  preesnre  and  the  action  of  loss  of 
heat  If,  instead  of  the  esperimeut  of  the  Academia  del  Cimento  with 
globes  of  porous  metal,  an  experimeot  with  eqaally  strong  bat  impervi- 
oas  vessels  had  been  made,  the  deformation  of  each  globe  would  have 
been  unaccompanied  by  the  exudation  of  the  liqaid,  and  the  totally 
false  statement  that  solids  are  mote  compressible  than  liquids  would 
not  have  so  loog  injuriously  inflaenced  physical  science. 

.    THE  BOTATION  OF  THE  EABTH  COHSIDEBFD  AS  PABTLT  FLUID  ANB 
PAETLT  SOLID. 

(1)  The  problem  of  the  precessional  motion  of  the  Earth  considered 
as  a  solid  shell  filled  with  liquid  devoid  of  viscidity  and  friction  has 
been  elaborately  investigated  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  bis  "Besearches  of 
Physical  Geology,"  in  the  Pkitoaopkical  Transactions  for  1839, 184U,  and 
lS4:i,  and  the  result  obtained  by  him  has  been  often  quoted  as  extremely 
remarkable.  Before  treating  the  same  question,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  that  on  the  coutineut  of  Europe  the  application  made  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  of  his  result  to  geology  is  not  generally  admitted,  and  views 
such  asl  hare  always  firmly  upheld  seem  to  be  more  generally  adopted; 
but  some  confusion  appears  to  exist  as  to  Mr.  Hopkins's  results  and 
those  to  which  I  have  been  led.  Thus  in  a'recent  treatise  on  systematic 
geology  the  author  says,  with  reference  to  the  thickness  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth,  there  are  plainly  only  four  possibilities  to  be  thoagbt 
of: 

1.  The  Earth  ia  through  aud  through  solid. 

2.  The  Earth  is  through  and  through  fiuid,  with  a  solid  crust 

3.  The  Earth  has  a  solid  nucleus  and  a  solid  crust,  with  fluid  stratum 
lying  l>etween, 

i.  The  Earth  is  solid,  but  furnished  with  cavities  which  are  filled 
with  fiuid. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  possibilities  are  not  admissible,  according 
to  astronomical  observations.  According  to  the  investigatiors  of 
Hopkins  the  action  exercised  by  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  positi^  of 
the  Earth's  axis  in  space,  by  which  precession  and  nutation  are  pro- 
duced, would  be  different  according  to  the  structure  we  attribute  to  the 
earth.  The  values  established  by  observation  compel  us  to  regard  the  earth 
as  for  the  most  part  in  a  fluid  state,  in  order  that  the  results  may  har- 
monize with  calculation  (Pfafi',  Gnindriss  der  Geologic).  This  is  the 
reverse  of  what  Hopkins  has  concluded,  aud  is  precisely  what  I  have 
long  since  enunciated,  which  I  have  always  conlinned  to  maintain,  and 
which  forms  the  cumulative  resnlt  of  the  investigations  in  the  text  of 
this  paper.  In  a  report  to  the  Boyat  Irish  Academy  on  "  Experiments 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Molecular  Inflneuce  of  Fluids  on  their  Motiop 
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wfaeD  iQ  Eotatioo,"  p.  57,*  I  referred  to  a  proof  obtained  by  tne  of  the 
ie»<nlt  alluded  to,  and  I  now  may  be  allowed  to  aabmlt  this  proof  to 
those  interested  in  the  qaestion. 

(2)  Let  UB  suppose  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  solid  spheroidal  shell 
composed  of  nearly  similar  spheroidal  strata  of  equal  deuaity,  and 
baring  the.ellipticlties  of  the  inner  and  outer  sarfa«es  small  and 
nearly  equal.  The  shell  is  supposed  to  be  full  of  liquid  and  to  rotate 
aroQud  its  polar  asls.  Under  these  conditions  the  attraction  of  an 
exterior  body  wonid  tend  to  produce  pressure  between  the  fluid 
nucleus  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell.  Whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  this  pressure,  it  can  be  resolved  into  a  force  normal  to  the 
shell's  surface  and  into  forces  in  its  tangent  plane.  The  normal  force 
might  be  effective  in  causing  a  deformation  of  the  shell,  or,  if  the  latter 
were  rigid,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  the  shell's  resistance. 

If  friction  existed  between  the  materials  of  the  shell  and  the  fluid  of 
the  nucleus,  the  resolved  forces  iu  the  tangent  plane  would  tend  to 
change  the  motion  of  the  shell  from  the  motion  it  would  have  if  empty. 
But  if  no  friction  and  no  adhesion  existed  between  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  and  the  shell's  nearly  spherical  surface,  and  if  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  are  free  from  viscidity  and  internal  friction  among  themselves, 
this  purely  tangential  component  could  exercise  no  inftnence  on  the 
motions  of  the  shell.  If  the  solid  envelope  containing  fluid  was  bounded 
by  planes  such  as  a  prismatic  vessel  or  bos,  It  is  manifest  that  unequal 
normal  pressures  on  the  faces  of  such  prism  would  tend  to  produce 
couples,  and  thus  possible  rotations.  Such  a  case  has  been  considered 
by  Professor  Stokes,  and  be  has  shown  that  a  rectangular  prism  filled 
with  fluid  wilt  have  the  same  motion  as  if  the  flnid  was  replaced  by  a 
solid  having  the  same  mass,  center  of  gravity,  and  principal  axis,  but 
with  much  smaller  moments  of  inertia  corresponding  to  these  axes. 
But  in  a  continnously  curved  and  nearly  spherical  vessel  the  normal 
pressure  arising  from  the  disturbance  of  the  liquid  could  not  produce 
the  same  results.  The  tangential  components  of  the  forces  acting  at 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  could,  in  this  case,  be  alone  effective,  and  if  no 
friction  or  viscidity  existed  at  this  surface  such  tangential  action  would 
totally  disappear.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  first  memoir  is, 
that  if  the  ellipticity  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  solid  shell 
were  the  same,  precession  would  be  unafCected  by  the  fluid,  and  any 
small  inequality  of  nutation  would  be  totally  inappreciable  to  observa- 
tion (p.  423,  Phil.  Trans.,  1839).  This  may  be  rendered  more  manifest 
by  recalling  the  general  equations  for  the  surface  of  a  fluid  obtained 
by  Poisaon,  Navier,  Meyer,  and  oiher  mathematicians  when  the  internal 
filction  of  the  fluid  is  taken  into  account.  It  a,  p,  y,  be  the  angles 
made  by  the  normal  to  the  curved  surface  of  the  fluid,  X,  Y,  Z  the  com- 
ponents parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  of  x,  p,  and  z,  it  appears  that 
we  shall  have  at  the  fluid  surface,  when  nearly  spherical, 
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vliure  v,,v,tc  are  components  of  velocity  parallel  to  tbe  codrdinate 
axes,  aud«  where  A;  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  friction  and  viscidity. 
If  DO  viscidity  and  no  friction  exists  we  must  have  ft=0,  and  hence 
also 

X=0,  r=0,  2=0. 

Now,  as X,  r,  andZaretheeffectivecompooente  with  which  tbe  nearly 
spherical  mass  of  fluid  acts  at  its  surface  wtieu  each  of  them  is  separ- 
ately equal  to  zero,  it  follows  that  tbe  fluid  can  do  no  work  at  tbe  sur- 
face, !ind  the  motions  of  the  shell  would  take  placequite  independently 
of  the  contained  mass  of  fluid  when  the  latter  is  totally  devoid  of  fric- 
tion iind  viscidity. 

(3)  It  has  long  since  been  clearly  shown  that  the  motion  of  the  axis 
of  the  £arth,  considered  as  a  solid  body,  may  be  determined  by  tbe 
differential  equations 

dj>^ 1  dV 

dt  Vn  sin  0    dd 


dt  Ctt  sin  #  dip. 

Vis  tbe  potential  of  the  rotating  solid,  Cits  masimum  moment  of  in- 
ertia, 0  and  0  direction  angles  of  tbe  axis  of  rotation.  In  the  ease  of 
tbe  Earth,  0  baa  a  particular  value  when  it  becomes  the  obliquity  of 
tbe  ecliptic,  and  0  the  longitude  of  the  flrst  point  of  Aries.  It  follows 
that  the  determination  of  i/i  and  &  at  any  time  depends  upon  0  and  V. 
By  analytical  transformations,  which  are  fully  given  by  Poissou  in 
his  memoir  Sur  la  Rotation  de  la  Terre  autour  de  son  centre  de  QravitS, 
and  by  other  writers,  it  flnally  sippears  that  the  variations  of  6  and  ^ 
depend  on  equations  in  which  a  factor  enters  of  the  form 

2  0 - A-B 
~  <j        "' 

where  A,  B,  0,  are  tbe  three  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  the  Earth. 
In  a  spheroid  of  revolution  A  =  B,  and  the  factor  becomes"      t, , 
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As  precesBioQ  depends  essentially 'ou  the  variatioa  of  the  angle  f,  it 
follows  that  the  complete  expression  of  the  factor  — ^—  is  of  primary 
importauce. 

(4)  Mathematicians,  during  the  past  two  centaries,  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  qaestion  of  the  figure  of  a  rotatiug  mass  of  flnid, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  explanation  of  the  spheroidal  figures  of 
the  earth  and  ber  sister  planets.  Solutions  of  this  problem  have  been 
presented,  especially  by  Glairaut,  Legendre,  Laplace,  Gauss,  Ivory, 
.Tacobi,  and  Airy ;  audit  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  applying 
these  solutions  to  the  case  of  the  Earth  every  one  of  these  investi- 
gators has  not  only  supposed  the  Earth  to  have  been  originally  in  a 
fluid  state,  but  that  the  particles  of  the  mass  retained  the  same  posi- 
tions after  solidification  had  taken  place.  This  tacit  or  openly  espressed 
assumption  of  the  unchangeable  position  of  the  particles  of  the  origi- 
nal fluid  mass  on  their  passage  to  a  complete  or  partial  state  of  solidity 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of  the  Earth's  structure.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  treatment  of  the  physico-mathematical  problem,  I  dis- 
tinctly discarded  this  assumption  and  I  affirmed  that  the  position  of 
the  particles  of  matter,  on  passing  fVom  the  state  of  fluidity  to  solid- 
ity, must  Assume  positions  in  conformity  with  mechanical  and  physical 
laws.  In  this  way  the  hypothesis  of  the  Earth's  primitive  fluidity  be- 
came more  simple  and  much  more  rational ;  for  it  was  as  manifestly 
absurd  to  assume  that  the  particles  of  the  fluid  mass,  on  passing  into 
a  solid  state  of  consistence,  retained  their  original  positions,  as  it  would 
be  to  assnme  that  if  the  whole  Earth  became  liquefled  the  positions  of 
its  particles  would  be  uucbanged.  The  corrected  and  simplified 
hypothesis  is  also  fruitful  in  important  results ;  but  it  is  singular  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  mathemeticiau  seems  to  have  understood  or 
appreciated  its  bearing  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  Earth,  except 
M.  Plana,  by  a  remark  in  a  memoir  published  by  him  towards  the  close 
of  his  career. 

(5)  Before  presenting  my  conclusions  on  the  shape  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  solidified  shell  and  Plana's  remark  relative  to  the  same  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  some  results  established  by  Clairaut  and  fre- 
quently put  forward  by  mathematical  investigators  of  the  Earth's  figure. 
It  seems  to  be  uuiversally  admitted  that  if  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  fluid 
coraposedof  strata  of  equal  deusity,  each  increasing  in  density  from  the 
surface  of  the  mass  to  its  center,  is  set  in  rotation,  the  several  strata 
willbespheroidal,  but  their  elHpticities  will  not  be  equal.  The  elliptici- 
ties  will  decrease  from  the  outer  surface  toward  the  center.  This  law 
of  decrease  of  ellipticity  toward  the  center  is  not  a  hypothetical  result, 
but  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  properties  of  fluids.  As  all  known 
fluids  are  compressible,  such  an  arrangement  of  strata  of  equal  density 
as  that  referred  to  must  follow  from  the  supposition  of  the  existeuceof 
any  mass  of  fluid  of  such  magnitude  as  the  whole  Earth.    The  iucrease 
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of  tbe  Earth's  density  from  its  surface  to  its  center  is,  ntoreover,  a  fact 
clearly  revealei]  by  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth  heiDg  double  that  of 
the  uaterials  composing  the  oateide  of  its  solid  shelL 

If  the  increase  of  density  in  going  from  tbe  Burface  to  the  center  of 
a  large  mass  of  fluid  ia  due  to  compression  exercised  by  the  outer  upon 
the  inner  strata,  it  follows  that  tbe  greater  tbe  total  quantity  of  fluid 
the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  density  at  its  surface  and 
its  center,  and  tbe  less  the  quantity  of  fluid  tbe  less  will  be  this  difier- 
ence.  With  a  small  spheroid  of  compressible  fluid  the  variation  of 
deusity  might  be  neglected  and  the  mass  regarded  as  homogeneous. 
Suppose  such  a  small  mass  of  duid  to  be  set  in  rotation,  its  surface  will 
become  spheroidal,  and  it  will  have  tbe  well-knowu  ellipticity  |  m,  where 
m  is  the  ratio  of  centrifugal  force  to  gravity  at  the  equator  of  the 
spheroid.  If  now  this  original  spheroid  be  supposed  to  be  overlaid 
with  masses  of  the  fluid,  one  after  another,  tbe  iuner  portions  will  be 
sensibly  compressed,  and  the  whole  mass  will  begin  to  vary  in  density 
Id  going  from  center  to  surface.  The  outer  surface  will  now  present  an 
ellipticity  less  that  ^  m.  If  fresh  layers  of  fluid  are  continually  applied 
to  the  outer  surface,  the  variation  of  density  will  continue,  and  the  differ, 
ence  between  the  density  at  the  center  aud  surface  will  increase.  The 
ellipticity  of  tbe  outer  stratum  of  fluid  will  at  tbe  same  time  diminish 
toavalue  corresponding  to  thelaw  of  density.  Let  us  now  reverse  (his 
operation  and  suppose  a  great  mass  of  liquid  in  rotation;  its  outer 
stratum  will  be  less  dense  than  those  beneath,  and  its  greatest  density 
must  be  at  tbe  center.  Let  the  outer  strata  of  equal  density  be  suc- 
cessively removed,  soas  to  leave  a  succession  of  free  fluid  surfaces,  until 
a  spheroid  is  reached  in  which  the  difl'ereuce  of  deusity  is  insensible.  It 
is  manifest  that  with  each  successive  removal  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
liquid  the  compression  in  the  remaining  strata  becomes  reduced,  and 
also  the  variation  in  density  from  surface  to  center,  until  this  variation 
becomes  altogether  extinguished.  With  the  same  velocity  of  rotation, 
the  elliptic! ties  of  the  surfaces  of  liquid  thus  successively  exposed  would 
increase  up  to  tbe  limiting  value,  f  m. 

If  at  any  time  of  the  Earth's  solidification  we  suppose  a  nucleus  of 
fluid  to  be  inclosed  within  tbe  snlid  shell,  tbe  successive  increasing  of 
thickness  of  the  shell,  from  the  congelation  of  the  fluid  matter  of  tbe 
nucleus,  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  i-emoval  of  successive  outer  strata 
from  tbe  nucleus.  From  what  has  been  seen  already,  tbe  nucleus  will 
tend  to  acquire  an  increase  of  ellipticity,  and  therefore  to  mould  the 
semifluid  pasty  matter  about  to  pass  into  a  solid  state  into  a  shape dif- 
fereut  from  what  it  would  have  if  no  change  whatever  in  tbe  position  of 
the  particles  had  taken  place.  As  the  nucleus  is  supposed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  fusion  from  heat,  the  successive  additions  to  tbe  inner  surface 
of  the  shell  from  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  must  )»roceed  at  a  very  slow 
rate.  The  congelation  of  the  surface  stratum  of  the  nucleus  must  be  a 
process  of  the  same  order  of  slowness  as  the  flow  of  beat  through  tbe 
shell;  and  tbe  mathematical  theory  of  couductioa  established  by  Fourier 
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shows  that  this  can  not  proceed  otherwise  than  slowly.  The  changes 
in  shape  of  the  sarfiuie  of  the  aaoleos  would  be  correspondingly  slow 
and  gradnal.  When  once  a  comparatively  rigid  outer  crust  had  been 
formed,  the  process  of  molding  additional  strata  of  solidified  matter 
against  the  inner  snrface  of  the  cruet  from  the  nucleus  would  proceed 
'  in  a  alow  and  gradnal  order,  so  that  the  resulting  solid  strata  would 
conform  to  the  shape  impressed  npon  them  by  the  molding  forces.  A 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  fused  matter  Ejected  from 
the  Earth's  interior  may,  while  turning  on  its  center  and  at  the  same 
time  cooling,  mold  itself  against  a  solid  crust  formed  upon  it  has  been 
adduced  by  Charles  Darwin,  and  baa  already  been  quoted  by  me  on  a 
tbrmer  occasion.  From  these  cousiderations  I  have  been  led  to  conclade, 
that  the  elliptidty  of  the  ahelVs  inner  surface  may  exceed  but  can  not  be  less 
than  tke  elliptidty  of  Us  outer  surface;*  and  referring  to  the  same  qaeS' 
tion,  Planaueed  the  words,  "La  loi  dea  elliptioit^a  a  subidansle passage 
de  I'^tat  liquide^l'6tatsotideune  alteration  sensible  parlaqnelletoutes 
les  oonches  se  snnt  constitne^s  de  mani^re  a  avoir  un  meme  applatisse- 
ment  ft  plus  grand  que  le  pr^e^dent."  M.  Plana  has  further  stated  his 
views  io  the  same  volume  of  the  Astronomische  Nackriehten  for  1892, 
tboa:  "II  est  permisdepeuser  que  oes  oonches  (de  lafluide  iut^rjeuse) 
en  se  consolidant,  ont  aabi  des  modifications  k  la  verity  fort  petites,  mais 
assez  grandes  ponr  nous  empecher  de  pouvoir  d^river,  avec  tout  I'exaett- 
tude  quo  I'on  pourrait  snuhaiter,  I'tJtat  de  la  Terre  solid  de  son  6tat 
■  ant^rienre  de  fluidity." 

This  paragraph  gives  a  distinct  adhesion  to  the  improved  form  of  the 
byi>othesiB  of  the  original  fluidity  of  the  Earth ;  and  this  concnrrenee 
on  the  part  of  M.  Plana  is  the  more  important,  as  it  is  possible  that  he 
had  formed  his  conclusions  independently.  He  refers  to  a  letter  written 
by  him  on  the  subject  to  Humboldtj  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  "Oosmos,"  published  not  long  before  the  author's 
death,  some  adjaoeut  notes  allude  to  Plana's  views,  and  contain  refer- 
ences to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  to  my  early  researches. 

At  this  period  Humboldt  could  scarcely  have  had  time  to  examine 
the  mechanical  and  physical  reasonings,  and  he  merely  quoted  the 
papers  in  the  I'hilosopMcal  Transactions  as  -if  he  had  seen  them  for 
the  first  time.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  as  to  whether  Plana  had 
known  their  contents ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  conclusions  as  to  tlie 
forms  of  the  strata  of  the  shell  aud  nucleus  had  been  formed  independ- 
ently, tbongh  published  a  short  time  after  my  investigations. 

The  annexed  figure  may  assist  in  making  clear  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  The  outer  ellipse  represents  the  outline  of  the  exte- 
rior snifaceof  the  Earth's  crust,  which  is  shaded  and  bounded  inwardly 
by  a  surface  slightly  more  elliptical.  The  fluid  nucleus  included  within 
the  shell  is  represented  with  strata  decreasing  i  n  ellipticity  towards  the 

*  See  the  Bubjoined  ropresealatiou  of  a  sactioa  of  ths  shell  and  nnoleoa. 
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center.  This  arraDgement  is  necessarily  followed  by  a  maas  of  flaid 
nnder  eiicb  conditions  as  the  uacleas,  or  nuder  tlie  conditions  of  the 
entirely  dnid  Earth.  If  the  matter  com- 
posing the  Earth  Quderwcnt  no  change 
in  passing  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid 
state,  instead  of  the  arraDgement  here 
represented,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shell  would  have  a  smaller  ellipticity 
than  its  outer  surface,  and  the  strata 
of  the  shell,  as  well  as  those  of  the  na- 
clens,  would  be  less  oblate  in  going 
from  the  outer  surface. 

(6)  It  is  important  to  distinctly  bear 
in  mind  that  the  constitution  of  the 

shell  and  nucleus  indicated  by  the  foregoing  reasonings  is  not  based 
on  any  liypothesis  of  a  specific  law  of  density  of  the  interior  strata 
of  the  Earth.  It  is  a  deduction  from  the  established  properties  of 
flnids  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  conclusions  regarding  the  spheroidal 
shape  of  a  maas  of  rotating  liquid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition 
tacitly  or  openly  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  followers,  that  the  ellip- 
ticity of  the  inner  stratum  of  the  solid  shell  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  this  stratum  had  when  fluid,  is  not  merely  a  hypothesis — it  is  an 
assumption  which  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  recognized  physical 
properties  of  all  known  liquids,  and  even  contradicted  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  hydrodynamics.  Upon  this  assumption  was  based 
the  calculation  of  the  ratios  of  the  inner  and  outer  ellipticities  of  the 
shell  which  would  corresi^nd  to  the  observt'd  value  of  the  precession 
of  the  Kartli's  axi:^,  and  hence  the  limiting  value  of  the  thickness  of  the 
shell.  But  when  the  fundamental  assumption  on  which  this  ratio  is 
calculated  is  showu  to  be  in  contradiction  to  physical  and  mechanical 
laws,  the  wtiole  of  the  conclosions  drawn  from  such  a  calculation  must  ■ 
fall  to  the  ground. 

In  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  Laplace,  following  Olairaut,  proved  that  if  the 
density  in  a  fluid  spheroid  decreases  from  the  center  to  the  surface,  the 
ellipticity  of  the  strata  of  equal  density  must  decrease  from  the  surface 
towards  the  center.  This  result  forms  the  groundwork  of  some  of 
the  argumeuts  employed  in  the  present  inquiry.  Legendre  and  La- 
place also  deduced  a  law  of  density  from  the  properties  of  compres- 
sible fluids,  and  from  this  law  the  latter  unfolded  a  law  of  ellipticity 
of  the  strata  of  equal  density.  The  results  arrived  at  in  my  pres- 
ent inquiry  are  manifestly  totally  independent  of  the  law  of  density 

p  =  • em  ga_  ^  dedoced  by  Legendn^  and  Laplace.    In  order  to 

apply  this  law  to  the  strata  of  the  solidified  shell,  the  assumption 
must  necessarily  be  made  that  the  particles  of  the  fluid  underwent 
DO  change  in  position  on  passing  to  the  solid  state.    This  was  assumed 
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by  Mr,  Hopkins  and  Archdeacon  Pratt ;  and,  as  we  have  aeen,  such  an 
assumption  is  not  only  unwarraut^d,  but  is  absolutely  contradicted 
by  the  established  laws  of  bydrodyuamics.  My  coDctueions  are  not 
only  in  harmony  with  those  laws,  but  necessarily  reqnire  tbem  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  throughoat  tbe  whole  investigation. 

(7)  Tbe  result  obtained  in  section  (3)  allows  of  an  immediate  and 
easy  appbcation  to  the  inquiry  before  us,  if  we  admit  that  the  strata  of 
equal  density  in  the  shell  have  all  equal  ellipticities — an  admission 
which  has  been  already  shown  to  be  a  particular  case  of  a  rigorous  and 
exact  deduction  from  bydrodynamical  principles.  In  this  case  let  us 
consider  tbe  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  any 
spheroidal  stratum  to  its  greatest  moments  of  inertia.  It  will  readily 
appear  that  tbe  diOerence  of  the  greatest  and  least  moments  of  inertia, 
of  all  tbe  strata,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  greatest  moments  of  inertia, 
will  be  the  same  as  that  for  a  homogeneous  shell  whose  inner  and  outer 
elipticities  are  equal. 

If  p  be  the  den»ty  of  any  spheroidal  stratum  of  eqoal  density,  then 
for  that  stratum 

gi-^i  J'p  (3^+y')  ^  Ay  ^~fp  (g'+y')  ^a;  Ay  dz^ 
<^\  J'p  (3;=+^*)  dx  dy  dz 

and  as  p  may  be  placed  outside  the  sign  of  integration,  it  disappears 
both  from  numerator  and  denominator.    As  we  shall  see  presently, 

ffbere  ii  and  ai  are  the  semi-axes  of  the  stratam;  and  for  all  other 
strata  of  eqoal  deosit;  ve  woald  have 

C.-A,     1  /         W  \ 
■    V,    -sV       o.V' 

■i,     1/,       WA  C.-A.     If.       hr\ 


ITov  if  these  strata  are  all  similar,  and  have  eqoal  ellipticities, 

dt         Ot        di  '  (^n 


Vi    ~      V,     ~     Aa    ~ 
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where  b  and  A  are  the  outer  semiaxes  of  the  shell  composed  of  all  the 
strata  of  equal  density.    But 

1(^1      1>*'\_C-A     C,+Ci+  .  ■ .  +C.-(^i-f.Aa+  . . .  +A,) 

ThiB,is  the  symbolical  form  of  the  proposition  just  stated. 

In  a  bomogeneoos  solid  of  revolation  the  general  expression  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  is 

and  fh)m  the  ordinary  treatises  on  mechanics  it  readily  appears  that 
{com  a  spheroid, 

where  b  is  the  semi-polar  and  a  the  semi-eqnatorial  axis.    Hence  we  have 

C-A    2a*b-a*b-a^b'    a*b—a*^    (a'-ft*)  a'-b*    I /■      ^\ 

G    -         2¥l  -     2«*ft     -  2a'b    "*-  aa*   -aV^"^^* 

and 

In  a  spheroidal  shell  for  whose  inner  surface  the  semi-axes  are  &■  and 
Oi,  we  have  the  moments  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axes  by  taking 
the  moments  for  the  inner  spheroid  bounded  by  6i  and  «,  from  those  of 
the  outer  spheroid. 

Calling  the  former  €i  and  ^i,  we  have  as  before, 

Calling  0]  and  ^i  the  momenta  of  inertia  of  the  shell,  we  have  there- 
fore, 

(7i=-jg»(a*fc— ai*6i),  4|=  jg  a^[ffl»6(o*-f  6')-«,'fr,(at*+6,2)]; 

and  hence 

C'l     ~  2(a*6-fl,*6i}  -  2(«'6-a,'6|) 

If  e  and  ti  be  the  outer  and  inner  ellipticities  of  the  shell, 

bj 

\_-A,  _  («'ft-«i*M(l-^«      ^^^      6*. 
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Consequently  the  precensional  motion  of  sucli  a  shell  would  be  the  same 
OS  that  of  a  boutegeaeoua  spheroid  of  the  same  ellipticity.  If  e  =  ^, 
it  appears  that  the  value  of  precessiou  for  such  a  spheroid  would  be 
57",  while  its  observed  value  is  50"-l."  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
Admit  each  a  dittereoee  where  the  result  of  observation  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, we  must  conclude  that  the  solid  shell  of  the  Earth,  composed  of 
nearly  equi-elliptic  strata,  can  not  extend  to  its  center— ia  other  words, 
that  the  Earth  can  not  bo  altogether  a  solid  from  its  surface  to  its  center. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  nucleus  contained  within  the  shell  can  not 
be  devoid  of  friction  and  viscidity,  but  must  possess  these  properties 
in  common  with  all  fluids  that  have  ever  been  observed  on  the  Earth's 
surface.  These  properties  of  the  liquid  may,  as  I  have  long  since  an- 
nounced, cause  the  shdl  and  liquid  nucleus  to  rotate  together  as  one 
solid  masB.  The  same  conclusion  was  afterward  put  forward  by  M.  De- 
lanney;  and  experiments  made  under  his  direction,  and  afterward, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  by  me,  show  that  in  rota- 
ting glass  vessels  filled  with  water  the  amoniit  of  friction  and  viscidity 
is  such  as  to  render  any  difference  of  slow  motion  between  the  liquid 
and  its  containing  vessel  insensible.  With  liquids  so  viscid  that  water 
is  in  comparison  limpid,  such  as  pitch,  honey,  and  especially  volcanic 
lava  in  a  fused  state,  the  results  would  be  absolutely  decisive.  To 
this  class  of  liquids  the  fluid  matter  of  the  Earth's  interior,  so  far  as 
it  has  come  under  observation,  undoubtedly  belongs;  and  hence  the 
overwhelmiug  certainty  of  our  general  conclusions  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  Earth's  structure  and  its  rotation. 

(8)  If  the  tendency  of  the  solid  crust  is  to  become  more  elliptical  at 
its  inner  enrfkee  aa  it  increases  in  thickness,  some  interesting  conse- 
quences appear  to  follow.  If  the  shell  were  unaccompanied  by  the 
nucleus,  or  if  no  friction  existed  at  tbeir  surfaces,  the  changes  in  the 
relations  of  the  priucipal  moments  of  inertia  of  the  shell  might  be  sup- 
posed to  cause  ita  rotation  to  become  unstable,  so  as  to  bring  about 
conditions  which  might  result  in  a  change  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  It 
is  easy  to  show  on  the  most  favorable  suppositions  that  this  could  not 
occur.  The  increasing  ellipticity  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  would 
be  dne  to  the  increasing  oblateness  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  nucleus, 
and  this  would  be  at  its  maximum  if  the  neuclens  approached  a  state 
of  homogeneity;  but  the  fluid  can  not  approach  this  state  unless  the 
radius  of  the  nucleus  is  so  small  that  the  variation  in  density  due  to 
pressure  becomes  insensible,  whence  all  its  strata  would  possess  the 
same  density.    This  condition  with  a  certain  thickness  of  the  solid  shell 


D  of  the  nnnerical  data  from  recent  astronomical  resDltB  leada  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  preceisiou  for  the  solid  Bpberoid  ^onld  be  a  Utile  less,  and  abont  &!>'' 
instead  of  57".  This  I  propose  to  prove  in  a  abort  paper,  entitled  "  Note  on  tbs  an- 
naal  preceBaion  calculated  ou  tbe  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  solidily."  This  note 
[appended  to  this  article]  leaves  the  general  conclusionB  of  tho  present  paper  nn- 
olteied. 
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may  bring  about  equality  in  tbe  two  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  tlie 
shell.  Tbe  most  favorable  caae  would  be  for  a  homogeneous  shell.  . 
Hence  we  have  only  to  solve  the  very  Bimple  problem :  Given  the  thick- 
ness of  a  homogeneons  spheroidal  shell  at  its  pole,  required  its  thick- 
ness at  the  equator,  bo  as  to  make  its  principal  moments  of  inertia 
equal.     We  have  from  the  expressions  for  d  and  Ai  in.(?), 

a"  b  (a'-fj^a,^  b,  (ai'-V),       or  ai*-fli»  6,*=''*-^  '^1*^' 
which  gives  __^^__^^_ 

This  may  be  written 


^-^  /l4.   /4a'fc(a'-6')  .   , 
b,~  V2V  1  +-\/ 57 +  1. 

If  we  take  e=^  for  the  outer  ellipticity  of  the  shell,  and  «i=5^ 
for  its  maslmam  inner  ellipticity,  we  can  easily  find  the  values  of  ^ 

0 

and  J-i  from  whence  it  appears  that  iu  order  to  have  equal  moments  of 

inertia  the  thickness  of  the  shell  shonld  be  .047  of  its  eqnatorial  semi- 
axis,  and  the  mean  radius  of  the  nucleus  would  thus  bo  reduced  from 
tbe  original  value  when  the  whole  mass  was  fluid  by  a  fraction  less 
than  one-twentieth.  Under  these  conditions  the  ellipticity  of  5^,  cor- 
responding to  homogeneity,  could  not  exist;  and  hence  it  may  be  cou- 
cluded  that,  whether  tbe  shell  is  thin  or  whether  the  Earth  has  become 
almost  altogether  solid,  tbe  moment  of  tbe  inertia  of  the  shell  with 
respect  to  its  polar  axis  must  be  always  greater  than  the  moment  of 
inertia  for  its  equatorial  asis. 

Tbe  tendency  of  the  fluid  nucleus  to  increase  in  ellipticity  n^ight 
produce  a  result  worthy  of  examinatiou  by  volcanologists,  namely,  a 
possible  increase  in  the  development  of  volcanic  phenomena  in  equa- 
torial as  compared  to  polar  regions  with  the  progressive  solidification 
of  tfae  Earth  up  to  a  certain  point.  Until  the  thickness  of  the  abell 
has  become  very  great,  recent  periods  should  exhibit  a  greater  devel- 
opment of  volcanic  energy  towards  tbe  equator  than  towanl  the  poles 
ae  compared  to  remote  epochs. 


NOTE. 

On  the  annval precession  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  o/fhe  Earth's  solidity. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  tbe  internal  structure  of  the  Earth 
upon  precession  it  bas  been  frequently  assumed  that  with  the  ellipticity 
f^  the  annual  precession  of  a  homogeneons  solid  shell  or  completely 
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solid  Bplieroid  would  be  57".  Ttais  was  tlie  result  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  cal- 
culations; and  the  difference,  amountiug  to  between  six  and  seven  sec- 
onds between  it  and  tlie  observed  value,  formed  tho  basis  of  all  his 
conclosions  relative  to  the  Earth's  internal  condition.  Hitherto  I  have 
not  seen  any  reason  for  doubting  tbe  above  numerical  result;  bat  on 
looking  more  closely  into  the  question  it  appears  probable  that  we 
must  reduce  the  precession  for  the  hypothetical  solid  spheroid  to  about 
55".  If  the  Earth  were  a  spheroid  perfectly  rigid,  the  amount  of  pre- 
cession can  be  calculated  from  formulsB  given  in  Airy's  Tracts,  Pratt's 
Mecha/nioal  PkUosopky,  Pontecoulaut's  Theorie  Analytique  du  SyBtime  du 
Monde,  or  Kesal's  TraiU  de  Mecanique  Celeste.  lu  the  two  latter  works 
Poisson's  memoir  on  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  about  its  center  of  grav- 
ity is  very  closely  followed,  and  the  formnlte  are  those  which  I  have 
generally  employed.    From  these  writings  we  have 

where  J  is  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic,  ;'  the  ratio  of 
the  Moon's  action  on  the  Earth  compared  to  that  of  the  8nn,  m  the 

Earth's  mean  motion  around  the  Sua,  —  the  ratio  of  this  mean  motion 

to  the  Earth's  rotation,  and  A,  B,  C  the  three  principal  movements  of 
the  Inertia  of  the  Earth.  When  the  Earth  is  supposed  to  be  a  spheroid 
of  revolution,  A=B,  and  the  above  becomes 

(1)  J'=S'-Tr-  (i+>-)co8  J. 

Pratt  gives  the  formula 

..»,     ,  .„, .  .  ^^^^^ 

where  i  Is  the  inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  y  the  ratio 
of  the  Earth's  mass  to  that  of  the  Moon. 

In  all  these  formulEe,  or  in  any  others  by  which  the  precession  can 
be  calculated,  the  Moon's  mass  enters  directly  or  iudirectlj*i  When 
Mr.  Hopkins  made  his  calculation  more  than  forty  years  ago,  be  appears 
to  have  taken  the  value  of  the  Moon's  mass  and  all  his  other  numerical 
data  from  the  early  editions  of  Airy's  Tracts.  He  uses  366.26  for 
the  Earth's  period,  27.32  for  the  Moon's.  He  makes  7=23°  28',  i=5o 
8*  ffli",  and  the  Moon's  mass  -^of  the  Earth's  mass.  All  of  these  values 
require  revision,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Sir  George  Airy  has 
more  recently  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  -^  may  be  taken  as  the  value 
of  tbe  Moon's  mass."    On  this  question  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark 

r,  1818,  p.  140. 
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that  there  are  three  different  pheaomena  from  which  the  Moon'a  mans 
has  beeu  determiaed:  (1)  The  perturbations  of  the  flarth's  motion  in 
its  orbit  around  the  Sun  by  the  action  of  the  moonj  (2)  the  tides;  and 
(3)  the  nutation  of  the  Earth's  axis.  The  largest  mass,  or  ^  nearly,  faae 
been  obtained  from  the  first,  and  the  smallest  from  nutation.  But 
the  values  obtained  fhim  natation  are  not  very  accordant,  and  more- 
over the  close  connection  between  nutation  and  precession  makes  it  a 
doubtful  matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  one  from  a  quantity  depend- 
ing, on  the  other.  The  moon's  mass  obtained  from  the  tides  is  that 
which  has  been  employed  by  Laplace,  Poisson,  and  other  mathemati- 
oians  as  the  most  probable.  It  appears  that  a  recent  discasaion  of  the 
tides  in  the  United  States,  made  by  Mr.  Ferrel,  has  given  the  same 
valne  as  tliat  found  by  Laplace.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  valne  so  obtained  lies  between  the  values  found  by  the  other 
methods,  gives  us  reason  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  result.  If  we 
call  Pi  the  precession  for  a  homogeneous  spheroid  whose  ellipticity  is 
E,  then  from  (1) 


If  we  take  the  value  of  the  Moon's  mass  given  by  the  tides,  or  rather 
the  ratio  of  the  Moon's  action  to  that  of  the  Sun  thus  given,  we  shall 
use  the  value  of  y  employed  by  Poisson,  Poat4eonlant,  and  Besalj 
if  we  also  employ  for  E  the  value  which  Oolonel  Olarke  shows  good 
gronnd  for  deeming  the  most  probable,*  that  is  ai-n  instead  of  j^  or 
even  smaller  fractions  hitherto  accepted,  I  find  that  Pi  becomes  5S"-05, 
By  Pratt's  formala  and  the  numerical  values  be  employs,  except  for 
E,  I  find 

Pi=54"-879. 

If  we  take  ^  for  the  Moon's  mass  in  Poisson's  formula,  y  becomes 
2-2U62,  and 

P,=63"-674. 

If  we  change  ^  to  80  in  Pratt's  formula  with 

The  vfllne  for  the  observed  precession  now  generally  admitted  is 
60"-37.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  precession  of  a  homogeneous  equi-elliptic  spheroid  can  not  be 
admitted  to  be  as  great  as  Mr.  Hopkins  has  declared  it  to  be.  '  From 
the  values  of  Pi  which  I  have  calculated  we  should  have 

Pi— P=6"-68  and  4"-607,  with  the  Moon's  mass=^; 


*  See  Colonel  CUike's  paper  in  tlie  Philosophical  Uagasine  for  Aagaet,  1B78,  where 
he  DDftintaina  that  reoent  geodetical  reanlts  (end  to  iDoreaiie  the  tbIub  of  the  Earth's 
ellipticity  and  to  make  the  meaourad  yalae  approach  to  that  obtained  from  pen- 
dnlnni  obaerrationH.  .  ~  i 
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Pi— P=  3»!gJ^,  and  2"  .58,  if  we  take  the  Moon's  mass=sV. 

Oq  calcnlating  P  with  the  Moon's  tQass=sii7,  San's  mass  354936,  y  is 
2-253&5.    If  we  take  for  1  its  valae  in  1852,  or  23°  27'  32",  and  make 

TO=359o-9931,  ^=KM>27303,  E=^^iTs, 

the  following  calcaiatious  can  be  made. 


log  m 

log  [l+y)  =0-5124109, 

log  cos  /  =9-9625322, 

«  ^-3+4362104, 


log  Pi 


"4-1998437' 
2'4676489 


-1-7322948 »  ""  '"""^ 

or  Pi=54"  nearly,     P,-P=3"-fll7. 

Gonseqaently  instead  of  admitting  Mr.  Hopkins's  resnlt  of  7"  for  the 
difTerence  between  the  precession  of  a  homogeneons  spheroid  with  the 
Earth's  ellipticity  and  the  precession  actnally  observed,  wh  may  affirm 
that  this  difference  is  probably  no6  more  than  4"  or  5". 

With  the  best  values  for  the  namerical  elements  the  difference  is, 
however,  too  well  ascertained  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  the  Earth  can  not  consist  of  an  entirely  solid  mass  composed 
of  eqai'Clliptic  strata,  and  that  it  is  therefore  partly  composed  of  a  solid 
shell  boanded  by  saifaces  snch  as  I  have  elsewhere  indicated,  with  an 
interior  mass  of  viscid  hquid,  such  as  is  seen  flowing  ft'om  the  volcanic 
openings  of  the  shell,  arranged  in  strata  conforming  to  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  or  in  other  words,  with  strata  of  eqnal  density  decreasing 
in  ellipticity  toward  the  Earth's  center. 
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GLACIAL  GEOLOGY.* 


By  Prof.  JAMES  Geikie,  F.  E.  S. 


The  resnits  obtained  by  geologists,  who  have  t>6en  stodying  the  pe- 
ripheral areas  of  the  drift-corered  regions  of  our  coDtiuent,  are  such  as 
to  sntisfy  as  that  the  drifts  of  those  regions  are  oot  iceberg-droppings, 
an  we  nsed  to  suppose,  bat  true  moratntc  matter  and  fluvio-glacial  de- 
tritus. Geologists  hare  not. jumped  to  thiscoDclnsion;  they  have  only 
accepted  it  after  laborious  investigations  of  the  evidence.  Since  Dr. 
Oito  Torell,in  1875,  first  stated  his  belief  that  the  "dilnviam"  of  north 
Germany  was  of  glacial  origin  a  great  literature  on  the  subject  has 
sprung  up,  a  perusal  of  which  will  show  that  with  our  German  friends 
glacial  geology  has  passed  through  mach  the  same  succession  of  phases 
as  with  ns.  At  first  icebergs  are  appealed  to  as  explaining  everything — 
next  we  meet  with  sundry  ingeuious  attempts  at  acompromise  between 
floating  ice  and  a  contiuuons  ice-sheet.  As  observations  multiply,  how- 
ever, the  element  of  floating  ice  is  gradually  eliminated,  and  all  the 
phenomena  are  explained  by  means  of  land  ice  and  "sehmelz-wasser" 
alone.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  iceberg  hypothesis  has  always 
been  most  strenuously  upheld  by  geologists  whose  labors  have  been 
largely  confined  to  the  peripheral  areas  of  drift-covered  conntries.  lu 
the  upland  and  moantainons  tracts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  hypothesis 
has  never  been  able  to  survive  a  moderate  amount  of  accurate  observa- 
tion.   -    -    ■ 

The  notion  of  a  general  ice-sheet  having  covered  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  which  a  f^w  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  ft  wild  dream,  has 
been  amply  justified  by  thelaborsof  those  who  are  so  assiduously  investi- 
gating the  peripheral  areaof  the  "great  northern  drift."  Aud  perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  own  belief  that  the  drifts  of  middle  and 
Bouthero  England,  which  exhibit  the  same  complexity  as  the  ''lower 
dilnvinm"  of  the  continent,  will  eventually  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  had  a  similar  origin. 

I  now  pass  on  to  review  some  of  the  general  results  obtained  by  con- 

'Presidential  address  before  the  Oeologioal  Section  of  the  British  Association  Adv. 
Sci.  at  Newcastle,  September,  lUKI.  (Report  of  the  BtitUh  Anociation,  18)39,  vol.  Ltz, 
pp.  653-564.) 
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tiueutal  geologists  as  to  tbe  exteut  of  area  occupied  by  inlaad  ice  dur- 
ing the  last  great  extension  of  glacier  ice  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known 
that  tbis  latest  ice  sheet  did  not  overflow  nearly  so  wide  a  region  as 
that  nnderueath  which  the  lowest  bowlder  clay  was  accnmnlated. 
Gerard  de  Geer  has  given  a  summary*  of  the  general  results  obtained 
by  himself  and  his  fellow- workers  in  Sweden  and  S'ornay;  and  these 
have  been  gupplemeuted  by  the  labors  of  Berendt,  Geinitz,  Hanchecone, 
Klockmann,  Keilhack,  Schroder,  Wahuschaffe,  and  others  in  Germany, 
and  by  Sederholm  in  Finland.  From  them  we  learn  that  the  end- 
morainee  of  tbe  ice-circle  round  the  southern  coasts  of  Norway,  from 
whence  they  sweep  BontUeast  by  east  across  the  province  of  Gottland 
in  Sweden,  passing  through  the  lower  ends  of  Lakes  Wener  and  Wet- 
ter, while  similar  moraines  mark  out  for  as  the  terminal  front  of  the 
inland  ide  in  Finland  at  least  two  parallel  frontal  meraines  paseing 
inland  from  Hango  head  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  through  the  southern 
part  of  that  province  to  the  north  of  Lake  Ladoga.  Farther  northeast 
than  this  they  have  not  been  traced ;  bat,  from  some  observations  by 
Helmersen,  Sederholm  thinks  it  probable  that  tbe  terminal  ice  front 
extended  northeast  by  the  north  of  Lake  Onega  to  tbe  eastern  shores 
of  the  White  Sea.  Between  Sweden  and  Finland  lies  tbe  basin  of  the 
Baltic,  which  at  the  period  iu  question  was  filled  with  ice,  forming  a 
great  Baltic  glacier  which  overflowed  the  Aland  Islands,  Gottland  and 
Oland,  and  which,  fauning  out  as  it  passed  toward  the  soathwest, 
invaded,  on  the  south  side,  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Germany,  while,  on 
the  north,  it  crossed  the  southern  part  of  Scania  in  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  islands  to  enter  upon  Jutland.    -     -     - 

The  general  oonclosioii  arrived  at  by  those  who  are  at  present  inves- 
tigating the  glacial  accumulations  of  northern  Europe  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(1)  Before  tbe  invasion  of  northern  Germany  by  the  inland  ice  the 
low  grounds  bordering  on  the  Baltic  were  oversowed  by  a  sea  which 
contained  a  boreal  and  arctic  fauna.  These  marine  oonditiona  are  in- 
dicated by  the  presence,  under  tbe  lower  bowlder  clay  of  more  or  less 
well-bedded  fossiliferoas  deposits.  On  the  same  horizon  occur  also  beds 
of  sand,  containing  fresh-water  shells,  and  now  and  again  mammalian 
remains,  some  of  which  imply  cold  and  other  temperat«  climatic  condi- 
tions. Obviously  all  these  deposits  may  pertain  to  one  and  the  same 
period,  or  more  properly  to  different  stages  of  the  same. period — some 
dating  back  to  a  time  when  tbe  climate  was  still  temperate,  while 
others  clearly  indicate  the  prevalence  of  cold  conditions,  and  are  there- 
fore probably  somewhat  younger. 

(2)  The  next  geological  horizon  in  ascending  order  is  that  which  ia 
marked  by  the  "Lower  Diluvium"— the  glacial  and  fluvioglacial  de- 
tritus of  the  great  ice-sheet  which  flowed  south  to  the  foot  of  the  Harz 
Mountains.    The  bowlder  clay  on  this  horizon  now  and  again  contains 

*  ZeiUchrift  d,  dtuUek.  geolog.  Ou.  Bd.  xxxvii,  p.  177, 
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luariDe,  fresh -waler,  and  terrestrial  orgaDic  remaiDS,  derived  undoubt- 
edly from  the  eo-called  proglacial  beds  already  referred  to.  Theae  latter, 
it  would  appear,  were  plowed  up  aud  largely  incorporated  with  the  old 
gronnd  moraine. 

(3)  The  intergliicial  beda  which  next  succeed  contaiu  remains  of  a 
well-marked  temperate  fauna  and  flora,  which  point  to  something  more 
than  a  mere  partial  or  local  retreat  of  the  inland  ice.  The  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  heds  and  the  presence  in  these  of  such  forms  as 
Ulephas  antiquus,  Cernus  elephas,  C,  megaceros,  and  a  flora  comparable 
to  that  now  existing  in  northern  Germany,  justify  geologists  in  con- 
cluding that  the  inter-glacial  epoch  was  one  of  long  duration,  and 
characterized  in  Qermany  by  climatic  conditions  apparently  not  less 
temperate  than  those  that  now  obtain.  One  of  the  phases  of  that 
inter.glacial  epoch,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  overflowing  ofthe  Baltic 
provinces  by  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 

(4)  To  this  well-marked  inter -glacial  epoch  succeeded  another  epoch 
of  arctic  conditions,  when  the  Scandinavian  inland  ice  once  more 
invaded  Germany,  plowing  throagb  the  inter-glacial  deposits,  and 
working  these  np  in  its  ground  moraine.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
prevalent  belief  among  geologists  in  north  Germany  is  that  there  was 
only  one  interglacial  epoch;  bnt,  as  already  stated, doubt  has  been 
expressed  whether  all  the  facts  can  be  thus  accounted  for.  There  must 
always  be  great  difficalty  in  the  correlation  of  widely  separated  inter* 
glacial  deposits,  and  the  time  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  yet  come 
when  we  can  definitely  assert  that  all  theae  inter-glacial  beds  belong  to 
the  same  geological  horizon. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  recent  work  of  geologists, in  the  peripheral 
areas  of  the  drift-covered  regions  of  northern  Europe,  because  I  think 
the  results  obtained  are  of  great  interest  to  glacialtsts  in  this  conntrj. 
And  for  the  same  reason  I  wish  next  to  call  attention  to  what  has  been 
done  of  late  years  in  elucidating  the  glacial  geologyof  the  Alpine  lands 
of  central  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the  low  groaods  that 
stretch  oat  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Any  observations  that 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  complex  drifts  of  our  own 
peripheral  areas  ean  not  bat  be  of  service.  The  only  question  concern- 
ing the  ground  moraines  that  has  recently  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
is  the  origin  of  the  materials  themselves.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
only  three  possible  modes  in  which  those  materials  could  have  been 
introduced  to  the  ground  moraine;  either  they  consist  of  superficial 
morainic  d4bris  which  has  found  its  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  old 
glaciers  by  crevasses ;  or  they  may  be  made  np  of  the  rock  rubbish, 
shingle,  gravel,  etc.,  which  doubtless  strewed  the  valleys  before  these 
were  occnpled  by  ice ;  or,  lastly,  they  may  have  been  derived  in  chief 
measure  from  the  underlying  rocks  themselves  by  the  action  of  the  ice 
that  overflowed  them.  The  investigations  of  Penck,  Blaas,  B5hm,  and 
BrUckner  appear  to  me  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  ground  moifuoes 
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are  composed  mostly  of  materials  wbich  bave  been  detached  from  the 
uDderlying  rocks  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  glaciers  tbemselves. 
Their  observations  show  that  the  regions  stndied  by  them  in  great 
detail  were  almost  completely  buried  under  ice,  bo  that  the  accnmula- 
tioD  of  saperficial  moraines  was,  for  tbe  most  part,  impossible;  and 
they  advance  a  number  of  facte  which  prove  positively  that  the  ground 
moraines  were  formed  and  accumulated  under  the  ice.  These  geolo- 
gists do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  material  may  oecftsionally  have  come 
from  above,  nor  do  they  doubt  that  preexisting  masses  of  rock  rubbish 
and  alluvial  accumulations  may  have  been  incorporated  with  the  gronnd 
moraines ;  but  the  enormous  extent  of  the  latter  and  the  direction  of 
transport  and  distribation  of  the  erratics  which  they  contain  oau  not 
be  thus  accounted  for,  while  all  the  facts  are  readily  explained  by  the 
action  of  the  ice  itself,  which  nsed  its  subglacial  dAris  as  tools  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  erosion. 

Professor  Heim  and  others  have  frequently  asserted  that  glaciers 
have  little  or  no  eroding  power,  since  at  the  lower  ends  of  existing 
glaciers  we  And  no  evidence  of  such  erosion  being  in  operati  on.  But 
the  chief  work  of  a  glacier  cannot  be  carried  on  at  its  lower  end,  where 
motion  is  reduced  to  a  minimnm,  and  where  the  ice  is  perforated  by 
snb-glacial  tunnels  and  arches,  underneath  wbich  no  glacial  erosion 
can  possibly  take  place;  and  yet  it  is  upon  observations  made  in  just 
such  places  that  the  principal  arguments  against  the  erosive  action  of 
glaciers  have  been  based,  -  -  ■  If  we  wish  to  learn  what  glacier-ice 
can  accomplish,  we  must  study  in  detail  some  wide  region  from  which 
the  ice  has  completely  disappeared.  Following  this  plan,  Dr.  Blaas  has 
been  led  by  his  observations  on  the  glacial  formation  of  the  Inn  Valley 
to  recant  bis  former  views,  and  to  become  a  formidable  advocate  of  the 
very  theory  which  he  formerly  opposed.  To  his  work  and  the  memoirs 
by  Penck,  Briickuer,  aud  Bohm,  already  cited,  and  especially  to  the 
admirable  chapter  on  glacier  erosion  by  the  last-named  author,  I  would 
refer  those  who  may  be  anitions  to  know  the  last  word  on  this  much- 
debated  question.  -  ' 

The  evidence  of  inter-glacial  conditions  within  the  Alpine  lands  con- 
tinues to  increase.  These  are  represented  by  alluvial  deposits  of  silt, 
sand,  gravel,  conglomerate,  breccia,  and  lignites.  Penck,  Bohm,  and 
Briickuer  find  evidence  of  two  interglacial  epochs,  aud  maintain  that 
there  have  been  three  distinct  and  separate  epochs  of  glaciation  in  the 
Alps.  No  mere  temporary  retreat  and  re-advance  of  the  glaciers,  ac- 
cording to  them,  will  account  for  the  pheuomena  presented  by  the  in. 
ter-glacial  deposits  and  associated  morainic  accumulations.  During 
interglacial  times  the  glaciers  disappeared  from  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Alps;  the  climate  was  temperate  and  probably  the  snofr-fields  and 
glaciers  approximated  in  extent  to  those  of  the  preseut  day.  All  the 
evidence  conspires  to  show  that  an  interglacial  epoch  was  of  prolonged 
daratioQ.     Dr.  Briickner  has  observed  that  the  moraines  of  the  last 
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glacial  epocli  rest  here  and  there  upon  loess,  and  he  eonflrms  Penek'a 
observations  in  South  Bnvaria  that  this  remarkable  formatioa  never 
overlies  the  morainic  accumulatioas  of  the  latest  glacial  epoch.  Ac- 
cording to  Peack  and  Briickner  therefore  the  loess  is  of  interglaoial  age. 
There  can  be  little  doabt,  however,  that  loesa  doea  not  belong  to  any  one 
particular  horizon,  Wahnachafie*  and  others  have  shown  that  throngh- 
out  wide  areas  ia  north  Germany  it  is  the  eqnivaleut  in  age  of  the 
"  Upper  Dilavium,"  while  Schutnacherf  points  out  that  in  the  Bhine 
valley  it  occurs  on  two  separate  and  distinct  horizons.  Professor 
AndreeB  hits  likewise  shown  that  there  is  an  upper  aud  lower  loss  in 
Alsace,  each  characterized  by  its  own  special  fauna.} 

There  Is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
formation  of  this  remarkable  aocnmulation.  By  many  it  is  considered 
to  be  an  aqueous  deposit;  others,  tbllowing  Bichthofeu,  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  wind-blown  accumulation,  while  some  incline  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  Nor  do  the  apholders 
of  these  various  hypotheses  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  water  or  wind  has  worked  to  produce  the  ob- 
served results.  Thus,  amongst  the  supporters  of  the  aqueous  origin  of 
the  loess,  we  find  this  attributed  to  the  action  of  heavy  rains  washiug 
over  and  re-arraugiog  the  material  of  the  bowlder  clays.§  Many,  again, 
have  held  it  probable  that  loess  is  simply  the  tluest  loam  distributed  over 
the  low  grounds  by  the  flood  waters  that  escaped  from  the  northern 
inland  ice  and  the  mera  de  glaxse  of  the  Alpine  lands  of  central  Europe. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  much  of  the  material  of  the  loess  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  denudation  of  the  bowlder  clays  by  flood  water 
during  the  cktsing  stages  of  the  last  cold  period.  It  is  pointed  ont  that 
in  some  regioosat  least  the  Icbss  is  underlaid  by  a  layer  of  erraiics,  which 
are  believed  to  be  the  residue  of  the  denuded  bowlder  clay.  We  are  re- 
minded by  Klockmaunll  and  Wahnsohaflietl  that  the  iuland  ice  must  have 
acted  as  a  great  dam,  and  that  the  wide  areas  in  Germany,  etc.,  would 
be  flooded,  partly  by  water  derived  from  the  melting  inland  ice  and 
.  partly  by  waters  flowiug  north  from  the  hilly  tracts  of  middle  Germany. 
In  the  great  basins  thus  formed  there  wonld  be  a  commingling  of  fine 
silt  material  derived  ftom  north  and  south,  which  would  necessarily 
come  to  form  a  deposit  having  mach  the  same  character  throughout. 

From  what  I  have  mysdf  seen  of  the  loess  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  from  all  that  I  have  gathered  from  reading  and  in  oonver* 
sation  with  those  who  have  worked  over  loess-covered  regions  I  incline 

»  AVkanAl.t.gwlog.  apit^lkarUv.PrmMtSyi^.t^A.vn,  Heft  1;  Z^UtAr.d.ieuUiik. 
geolog.  Getelltek.,  1865,  p.  904 ;  1886,  p.  367. 

t  BsgienitiAe  Topograpkie  von  Strattburg  i.  E.,  1885. 

X  AbkandLt.  tjeolaij.  Speetalkarte  v.  Eltagt-Cothringen,Bi.  vli,  Heft  3, 

{  Laspeyres:  Erlaaleiangen  z.  geolog.  Spedalkarte  v.  Preatun,  etc.,  Ulatt  OrShtig, 
ZSrbig  und  Fetefiberg. 

UKtockniann:  Jakrh.  d.  Ic.  preutH.  geolog.  LanditaMlaU  fiir  1883,  p.  2G2. 

\  WaliDsehnfru :  Op.  oil.  and  Zeitschr.  if.  ihul»ch.  gtoiog.  Oct.,  \9&o,  p.  367. 
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to  the  opioion  tbat  loess  is  for  the  most  part  of  aqoeons  origin.  la 
mauy  cases  this  can  be  demoustratetl,  as  by  the  occairence  of  beddiog 
aud  the  intercalation  of  layers  of  stones,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  in  the  de- 
posit; agiun,  by  the  not  iDfreqaent  appearance  of  freshwater  shells; 
but  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  character  which 
the  loess  displays.  It  seemed  to  me  reasonable  also  to  believe  tbat  the 
'  flood  waters  of  glacial  times  mnst  needs  have  been  charged  with  finely 
divided  sediment,  and  that  snch  sediment  would  be  spread  over  wide 
regions  in  the  low  grounds — in  the  slack  waters  of  the  great  rivers  and 
iu  the  innumerable  temporary  lakes  .which  occupied  or  partly  occupied 
many  of  the  valleys  and  depressions  of  the  land.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  loess  or  loess-like  deposits,  however,  and  all  need  not  have  been 
formed  iu  the  same  way.  Probably  some  may  have  been  derived,  as 
Wahu8cha%3  has  snggested,  from  the  denudation  of  bowlder  clay.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  some  loess  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  action  of  rain  upon  the 
stony  clays,  producing'  what  we  in  this  couutry  would  call  "  rain- wash." 
There  are  other  accumulations,  however,  which  no  aqueous  theory  will 
satisfactorily  expiaio.  Under  this  category  comes  much  of  the  so- 
called  Bergloss,  with  its  abundant  land  shells  and  its  generally  unstrat- 
iBed  character.  It  seems  likely  that  such  loess  is  simply  the  result  of 
sub  aerial  action,  and  owes  its  origin  to  rain,  frost,  and  wind  acting 
upon  the  saperflcial  formations  and  re-arranging  their  finer-grained  con- 
stitnent«.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  upper  portion  of  much  of 
the  loesa  of  the  lower  grounds  may  have  been  re- worked  in  the  same  way. 
But  I  confess  I  can  not  yet  find  in  the  facts  adduced  by  German  geo- 
logists any  evidence  of  a.dry-a8-dust  epoch  having  obtained  in  Europe 
during  any  stage  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  after  the  dood  waters  had  disappeared  from  the  low  grounds  of 
the  continent  sub-aerial  action  would  come  into  play  over  the  wide 
regions  covered  by  glacial  and  flavio-glacial  deposits.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  time  these  deposits  wonld  become  modified,  just  aa  similar 
accumulations  in  these  islands  have  been  top-dressed, as  it  were,  and  to 
some  extent  even  re-arranged. 

I  aro  strengthened  in  these  views  by  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  M. 
Falsan,  the  eminent  French  glacialist.  Covering  the  plateaux  of  the 
Dombs,  and  widely  spread  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Hhone,  the  Ain, 
the  Is^re,  etc.,  in  France,  there  is  a  deposit  of  loess,  he  says,  which  has 
been  derived  from  the  washing  of  the  ancient  moraines.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  where  black  schists  are  largely  developed,  the  loess  is  dark 
gray;  butwestof  the  secondary  cbaiu  the  same  deposit  is  yellowish  and 
composed  almost  entirely  of  silieions  materials,  with  only  a  very  little 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  ittnon,  or  loess,  however,  is  very  generally  modi- 
fled  towards  the  top  by  the  chemical  action  of  rain,  the  yellow  loess 
acquiring  a  red  color.  Sometimes  it  is  crowded  with  calcareous  con- 
cretions ;  at  other  times  it  has  been  de)>rived  of  its  calcareous  element 
aud  converted  iuto  a  kind  of  pulverulent  silica  or  quartz.    Tliis,  the  true 
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loeaa,  is  distiiigaitthod  from  auotber,  tehm,  which  Falsan  recogaizes  as 
the  prodnot  of  atmoapherio  aotioa,  formed,  in  tact,  in  place  from  the 
disiutegration  and  decompositiou  of  the  sabjaoent  rooks.  Even  this 
lehm  has  been  modified  by  mnning  water,  dispersed  or  accamnlatetl 
locally,  as  the  case  luay  be.* 

All  that  we  know  of  the  loess  and  its  fossils  compels  ns  to  include  this 
accamulation  as  a  product  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  ft  is  not  of  post- 
glacial age,  even  much  of  wbat  one  may  call  the  "remodifled  loess" 
being  of  Late  Glacial  or  Pleistocene  age.  I  can  not  attempt  to  give 
here  a  summary  of  what  has  been  learned  within  recent  years  as  to  the 
lanna  of  the  loess.  The  researches  of  N^ehring  and  Liebe  have  familiar- 
ized ns  with  the  fact  that  at  some  particular  stage  in  the  Pleistocene 
period  a  fiiuna  like  that  of  the  iilpine  steppe  lands  of  western  Asia  was 
indigenous  to  middle  Barope,  and  the  recent  investigations  of  Woldrioh 
have  increased  our  knowledge  of  this  £maa.  At  what  horizon,  then, 
does  this  steppe  fauna  make  its  appe»rance  1  At  Thtede  Dr.  Nehring 
discovered  in  so-called  loess  three  sncceasive  horizons,  each  oharactertzed 
by  a  special  fanna.  The  lowest  of  these  fannas  was  decidedly  arctic  in 
type;  above  that  came  a  steppe  fauna,  which  last  was  succeeded  by  a 
f^ana  comprising  encli  forms  as  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  Bos, 
Oervus,  horse,  hyaena,  and  lion.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  last  fauna 
withtbeformswhichhiLve  been  obtained  from  true  postglacial  deposits, 
those  deposits,  namely,  which  overlie  tbe  younger  bowlder  clays  and 
flood  aecumnlations  of  tbe  latest  glacial  epoch,  we  find  little  in  common. 
The  lion,  the  mammoth,  and  the  rhinoceros  are  oonspienoos  by  their 
absence  from  tbe  postglacial  beds  of  Europe.  In  place  of  them  we 
meet  with  a  more  or  less  arctic  fikuna,  and  a  high  alpine  and  arctic 
flora,  which,  as  we  all  know,  eventually  gave  place  to  the  flora 
and  f^uua  with  which  Neolithic  man  was  contemporaneous.  As  this 
is  tbe  case  throughout  northwestern  and  central  Europe,  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  assigning  the  Thiede  beds  to  the  Pleistocene  period,  and  to  that 
interglacial  stage  which  preceded  and  gradually  merged  into  the  last 
glacial  epoch.    -    -    ■ 

If  the  student  of  tbe  Pleistooeue  fanna  has  certain  advantages  in  the 
fitct  t^at  he  has  to  deal  with  forms  many  of  which  are  still  living,  he 
labors  at  the  same  time  under  disadvantages  which  are  unknown  to 
his  colleagues  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  tbe  life  of  far  older 
periods.  Tbe  Pleistocene  period  was  distinguished  above  all  things 
by  its  great  oscillations  of  climate,  tbe  successive  changes  being 
repeated  and  prodncing  correlative  migrations  of  floras  and  faunas. 
We  know  that  arctic  and  temperate  faunas  and  floras  flourisbed 
during  interglacial  times,  and  a  like  succession  of  life  forms  followed 
the  final  disappearance  of  glacial  conditions.  A  study  of  tbe  organic 
remains  met  with  in  any  particular  de|)Osit  will  not  necessarily,  there- 
fore, enable  us  to  assign  these  to  their  proper  horizon.    The  geograpb- 
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ieal  poBitiOB  of  the  deposit  and  its  relation  to  Pleistocene  aecamulatioaB 
elsewhere  niuBt  clearly  be  taken  into  acooant.  Already,  however, 
miioti  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long 
ve  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  various  modifi- 
cations which  the  Pleistocene  floras  and  faonas  experienced  daring 
the  protracted  period  of  climatic  changes  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  We  *shall  even  possibly  learn  how  often  the  arctic,  steppe, 
prairie,  and  forest  faunas,  as  they  have  been  defined  by  Woldrioh, 
replaced  each  other.  Even  now  some  approximation  to  this  better 
knowledge  has  been  made-  Dr.  Pohlig,*  for  example,  has  compared  the 
remains  of  the  Pleistocene  fiianas  obtained  at  many  different  places  id 
Enrope,  and  has  presented  as  with  a  olassifioatioo  which,  althongh 
confessedly  incomplete,  yet  serves  to  show  the  direction  in  which  we 
mast  look  for  farther  advances  in  this  depardiuent  of  inquiry. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  evidence  of  interglacial  conditions 
both  in  Enrope  and  America  has  so  increased  that  geologists  generally 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Pleistocene  period  whs  characterized  by  great 
changes  of  climate.  The  occurrence  at  many  different  localities  on  the 
continent  of  beds  of  lignite  and  fresh-water  alluvia,  containing  remains 
of  Pleistocene  mammalia,  intercalated  between  separate  and  distinct 
bowlder  clays,  has  left  as  no  alternative.  The  interglaoial  beds  (tf  the 
Alpine  lands  of  Central  Enrope  are  paralleled  by  similar  deposits  in 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  (Germany,  and  France.  But  opinious  differ  as  to 
the  number  of  glacial  and  int«rglacial  epochs,  many  holding  that  we 
have  evidence  of  only  two  cold  stages  and  one  general  interglaoial 
stage.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  view  entertained  by  most  geologists 
who  are  at  work  on  theglacial  accumulations  of  Scandinavia  and  North 
Germany.  On  the  other  bund,  Dr.  Peuok  aud  others,  from  a  study  of 
the  drifts  of  the  Oerman  alpine  lands,  believe  that  they  have  met  with 
evidence  of  three  distinct  epochs  of  glaciation  and  two  6|>ochs  of  inter- 
glacial  conditions.  In  France,  while  some  observers  are  of  opinion 
that  there  have  been  only  two  epochs  of  general  giaciation,  others,  as 
for  example,  M.  Tardy,  find  what  tbey  consider  Jp  be  evidence  of 
several  such  epochs.  Others  again,  aa  M.  Falsan,  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  interglacial  stages,  althongh  they  readily  admit  that 
there  were  great  advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice  during  the  glacial 
period.  M.  Falsan,  in  short,  believes  in  oscillations,  but  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  these  were  not  so  extensive  as  others  maintained.  It  is, 
therefore,  simptya  question  of  degree,and  whether  we  speak  of  oscilla- 
tions or  of  epochs  we  must  needs  admit  the  fact  that  through  all  the 
glaciated  tracts  of  Europe  fossiliferous  deposits  occur  intercalated 
among  glacial  accumulations.    The  successive  advance  and  retreat  of 

'Pohlig:  Sit3uji0»h. d. IfiederrheinUtJien  GeeelUcliaft 3uBann,lf^i:  Zeilsdir.d. deutsch. 
geoUg.  Ge».,  18BT,  p.  798.  For  a  very  full  account  of  tbe  <lilnviat  European  and 
Nortbem  Asiatic  mamroalian  fannaB  b;  WoMricb,  see  Jf^.  ie  VAcai.  3e»  ^eimoM  de 
St.-Fekribourg,  1887, 7*  b6t.,  torn.  xxxv.  ,-,  , 
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the  ice,  tiierafore,  vaa  oot  a  local  pheDomenon,  but  ehuaoterized  all 
tbe  glaciated  areas.  And  the  evideaoe  shows  tliat  the  osoillatioDS 
ntemd  to  v«re  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  relation  borae  to  tiie  glacial  accnmalatioiiH  by  tbe  old  river 
ailavia  whicb  coutain  relics  of  paleolithic  man  early  attracted  atten- 
tion. From  the  fact  l^ax  these  ailavia  in  some  places  overiie  gtaciai 
deposits  the  general  opinion  (still  held  by  some)  was  that  paleolithic 
'man  most  needs  be  of  postglacial  age.  Bnt  since  we  have  learned 
that  all  bowlder  clay  does  not  belong  to  one  and  the  same  geological 
h<H-iEoa — that,  in  ^ort,  there  have  been  at  least  two,  and  probably 
more,  epochs  of  glaoiation — it  is  obvioas  that  tbe  mere  ocoorrence  of 
gladfU  depoeits  anderneath  paleolitiiic  gravel  doei  not  prove  these 
latter  to  be  postglacial.  All  tiiat  we  are  entitled  in  such  a  oase  to  say 
is  simply  that  the  implement-bearing  beds  are  yoanger  than  tbe  glacial 
accumulations  upon  which  they  rest.  Thwr  horizon  mnst  be  detM'- 
mined  by  first  ascertaining  the  relative  position  in  the  glacial  series  of 
the  underlying  deposits.  ISow,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  bowl- 
dec  clays  which  underlie  such  old  alluvia  belong,  without  exception,  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  glacial  period.  This  has  been  proved  again 
and  again,  not  only  for  this  country  but  for  Bnrope  generally.  1  am 
sorry  to  reflect  that  some  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  1  was 
led  to  snspect  that  the  paleolithic  gravels  and  cave  deposits  were  not 
of  post-glacial  but  of  glacial  and  inter-glaoial  age.  In  lS71-'72  I  pub- 
lished a  senes  of  papers  in  the  Geolo^eal  Magazine,  in  which  I  set 
forth  tbe  views  I  had  come  to  form  upon  this  interesting  qnestion.  In 
these  papers  it  was  maintained  that  the  alluvia  and  cave  deposits  coald 
not  be  of  p08t:glactal  age,  bnt  must  be  assigned  to  pre-glaoial  and  inter- 
glacial  times,  and  in  chief  measure  to  the  latter.  Evidence  was  adduced 
to  show  that  the  latest  great  development  of  glacier  ice  in  Enrope 
took  place  after  the  southern  pachyderms  and  paleolithic  uuui  had 
vacated  England;  tbat  during  this  last  stage  of  the  glacial  period,  man 
lived  contemporanuonsly  with  a  northern  aVid  alpine  fauna  in  such 
regions  as  southern  France ;  and,  lastly,  that  paleolithic  man  and  the 
southern  mammalia  never  re-visited  northwestern  Europe  after  extreme 
glacial  conditions  ha<l  disappeared.  These  conclusions  were  arrived 
at  attec  a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  all  the  evidenoe  then 
available,  tiie  remarkable  distribution  of  the  paleolithic  and  ossiferous 
ailavia  having,  as  I  have  said,  particularly  impressed  me.  I  colored 
a  map  to  show  at  ouce  the  areas  covered  by  the  glacial  and  duvio- 
glacial  deposits  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  and  the  regions  in  which  the 
implemeut- bearing  and  ossiferous  alluvia  bad  been  met  with,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  latt«r  never  occurred  at  the  surface  within 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  former.  If  ossiferous  alluvia  did  here  and 
there  appear  within  the  recently  glaciated  areas,  it  was  always  either 
in  caves  or  as  infra-  or  iuterglacial  deposits.  Since  the  date  of  these 
researches  oar  knowledge  of  the  geograi>hica,l  distribution  of  Pleisto- 
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cene  deposits  Las  greatly  increased,  and  implemeots  and  other  relics 
or  paleolithic  man  have  been  recorded  ftvm  many  new  localities 
throughont  Karope.  But  none  of  this  fresh  evidence  contradicts  the 
conclusions  I  bad  previousl;  arrived  at ;  on  the  ooutrary,  it  has  greatly 
strengthened  my  general  argument.    •    •    • 

Thus  as  years  advance  the  picture  of  Pleistocene  times  beeomcs  more 
and  more  clearly  developed.  The  cooditious  under  which  our  old 
paleolithic  predecessors  lived — the  climatic  and  geographical  changes^ 
of  which  they  were  the  witnesses — are  gradually  being  revealed  with 
a  precision  that  ooly  a  few  years  ago  might  well  have  seemed  impossi- 
ble. This  of  itself  is  estreiaely  intereatiug,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I 
speak  the  conviction  of  many  workers  iu  this  field  of  labor  when  I  say 
that  the  clearing  up  of  the  history  of  Pleistocene  times  is  not  the  only 
end  which  they  have  In  view.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  when  the 
conditions  of  that  period  and  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  these  have 
been  more  I'ully  and  definitely  ascertained  we  shall  have  advanced 
some  way  towards  the  better  naderdtaudiug  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  still  earlier  periods.  -  -  -  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  all  one  had 
to  do  to  ascertain  the  climatic  oonditiou  of  any  particular  period  was  to 
prepare  a  map  depicting  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  the  former 
relative  position  of  land  and  sea.  With  such  a  map  could  our  meteor- 
ologists infer  what  the  climatic  conditions  must  have  been  1  Yes,  pro- 
vided we  could  assure  them  that  in  other  respects  the  physical  condi- 
tions did  not  differ  from  the  present.  Kow,  there  is  no  period  in 
the  past  history  of  our  globe  the  geological  conditions  of  which  are 
better  known  than  the  Pleistocene.  And  yet  when  we  have  indicated 
these  upon  a  map  we  find  that  they  do  not  give  the  results  which  we 
might  have  expected.  The  climatic  conditions  which  tliey  eeeui  to 
imply  are  not  sncb  as  we  know  did  actually  obtain.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  some  additional  and  |>erhaps  exceptional  factor  was  at 
work  to  produce  the  recognized  results.  What  was  this  disturbing 
element,  and  have  we  au^  evidence  of  its  interference  with  the  0{>era. 
tion  of  the  normal  agents  of  climatic  changes  in  earlier  periods  of  the 
world's  history  1  We  all  know  that  various  answers  have  been  given 
to  such  questions.  Whether  amongst  these  the  correct  solution  of  the 
enigma  is  to  be  found  time  will  show.  Meanwhile,  as  all  hypothesis 
and  theory  must  starve  without  facts  to  feed  on,  it  behooves  us  as 
working  geologists  to  do  our  beat  to  add  to  the  supply.  The  success 
with  which  other  problems  have  been  attacked  by  geologists  forbids 
us  to  doubt  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  done  much  to  dispel  some  of 
the  mystery  which  still  envelopes  the  question  of  geological  climateB. 
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By  G.  K.  GiLBKBT. 


The  Niagara  Birer  flows  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  ODtarto.  The 
sbore  of  Erie  is  more  thao  300  feet  higher  than  the  shore  of  Ontario; 
bot  if  yoa  paas  from  the  higher  shore  to  the  lower,  you  do  not  desoead 
at  a  aniform  rate.  Starting  from  Late  Erie  and  going  Dorthward,  yon  ' 
travel  upon  a  plain — not  level,  but  with  only  gentle  undulations — until 
you  approach  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  then  snddenly  you  find 
yourself  on  thebriuk  of  a  high  bloffor  cliff  overlooking  the  lower  lake, 
and  separated  &om  it  only  by  a  narrow  atrip  of  sloping  plain.  The 
bird's-eye  view  in  Plate  i  is  constructed  to  show  the  relations  of  these 
various  features,  the  two  lakes,  the  broad  plateau  lying  a  little  higher 
than  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  cliflV  which  geologists  call  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  and  the  narrow  plain  at  its  foot 

Where  the  Niagara  River  leaves  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  and  enters  the 
plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  crosses  its  path,  and  in  traversing  this  its 
water  is  troubled;  bot  it  soon  becomes  smooth,  spreads  ont  broadly, 
andindolently  loiters  oil  the  plain.  For  three- fourths  of  the  distance  it 
can  not  be  said  to  have  a  valley,  it  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  plateau; 
but  then  its  habit  suddenly  changes.  By  the  short  rapid  at  Goat 
Island  and  by  the  cataract  itself  tbe  water  of  the  river  is  dropped  200 
feet  down  into  the  plain,  and  thence  to  the  cliff  at  Lewiston  it  races 
headlong  through  a  deep  aud  narrow  gorge.  From  Lewiston  to  Lake 
Ontario  there  are  no  rapids.  The  river  is  again  broad,  and  its  channel 
is  scored  so  deeply  in  the  littoral  plain  that  the  current  is  relatively 
Blow,  aud  tbe  level  of  its  water  surface  varies  but  slightly  &om  that  of 
the  lake. 

The  narrow  gorge  that  contains  the  river  from  tbe  Falls  to  Lewiston 
is  a  most  peculiar  and  noteworthy  feature.  Its  width  rarely  equals  tbe 
fonrth  of  a  mile,  and  its  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  ranges  from 
200  to  SOO  feet.  Its  walls  are  so  steep  that  opportunities  for  climbing 
np  and  down  them  are  rare,  and  in  these  walls  one  may  see  the 

'This  emay  containa  the  BabstaDce  of  a  lecture  read  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  ita  Toronto)  meetiUR,  Augast,  1880.  (From  the 
Sixth  AdddoI  Beport  of  tlie  Commissi  oners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara, 
1888-'89.    Tranaiiiitted  to  the  legialatore  Jannar;  22, 1890.  pp.  61-B4.} 
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Platk  I,— Bikd'skvk  vikw  of  Niagaka  kivuk. 
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geologic  structure  of  tlie  plateau.  They  are  oouatitnted  of  bedded 
rocks — limestone,  sliale,  and  sandstone — tyiug  nearly  horizontal,  and 
a  little  examination  shows  that  the  same  strata  occar  iu  the  same  order 
on  botb  sides.  So  evenly  are  they  matched,  and  so  uniform  is  the 
general  width  of  the  goi^e,  that  one  might  suspect,  after  a  hasty  exam- 
ination, the  two  sides  bad  been  cleft  asunder  by  some  Platonic  agency. 
Bnt  those  who  have  made  a  stady  of  the  Bii1>ject  have  reached  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  conctnsion — the  conclusion  that  the  trench  was  exca- 
vated by  running  water,  so  that  the  strata  of  the  two  sides  are  alike 
because  they  are  parts  of  eontiDuons  sbeets,  from  each  of  whicb  a 
narrow  strip  bas  bere  been  cat. 

The  contour  of  the  cataract  is  subject  to  cbange.  From  time  to 
time  blocks  of  rock  break  away,  falling  into  the  pool  below,  and  new 
abapes  are  then  given  to  the  brink  over  which  the  water  leajis  Many 
Bucb  falls  of  rock  have  taken  place  since  the  vhite  man  occapied  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  breaking  nway  of  a  very  large  section  is 
still  a  recent  event.  By  siicb  observation  we  are  assured  that  the 
extent  of  the  gorge  is  increasing  at  its  end,  that  it  is  growing  longer, 
and  that  tfae  cataract  is  the  cause  of  its  extension. 

This  determination  is  the  first  element  in  the  bistory  of  the  river. 
A  change  is  in  i>rogre88  before  our  eyes.  The  river's  histoiy,  like 
human  history,  is  being  enacted,  and  from  that  whicb  occurs  we  can 
draw  inferences  concerning  what  has  occurred,  and  what  will  occur. 
We  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  gorge  now  traversing  the 
fourtb  part  of  the  width  of  the  plateau  will  completely  divide  it,  so 
that  the  Niagara  will  drain  Lake  Erie  to  the  bottom.  We  can  look 
back  to  the  time  when  there  was  no  gorge,  but  when  the  water  flowed 
on  the  top  of  the  plain  to  its  edge,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  at 
Lewiston. 

We  may  think  of  the  river  .is  laboring  at  a  task — the  task  of  sawing 
in  two  the  plateau.  The  task  is  partly  accomplished.  When  it  is  done 
the  river  will  assume  some  other  task.  Before  it  was  begun  what  did 
the  river  dot 

How  can  we  answer  this  question  T  The  snrplns  water  discharge 
from  Lake  Erie  can  not  have  flowed  by  this  course  to  Lake  Ontario 
without  sawing  at  the  plateau.  Before  it  began  the  cutting  of  the 
gorge  it  did  not  flow  along  this  line.  It  may  have  flowed  somewhere 
else,  but  if  so  it  did  not  constitute  the  Niagara  Eiver.  The  commence- 
Dient  of  the  cutting  of  the  Niagara  gorge  is  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Niagara  lliver.  We  have  accomplished  somewhat  of  our 
purpose  if  we  have  discovered  that  our  river  had  a  beginning. 

We  are  so  accnstomed  to  think  of  streams,  and  especirilly  large 
streams,  as  permanent,  as  flowing  on  forever,  that  the  discovery  of  a 
definite  beginning  to  the  life  of  a  great  river  like  the  Niagara  is  im- 
portant and  impressive.  But  that  discovery  does  not  stand  alone. 
Indeed,  it  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  of  similar  foots  familiac  to  atadents 
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of  geology.  Let  us  cooaidur  for  a  mouient  the  tendency  of  stream  his- 
tories and  the  teadeocy  of  lake  histories.  Wherever  streams  fall  over 
rocky  ledges  ia  rapids  or  in  cataracts,  t'leir  power  of  erosioo  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  rapid  descent,  and  they  deepen  their  channels.  If 
this  process  eootinues  long  enough,  the  reanlt  must  be  that  each  stream 
will  degrade  its  channel  through  the  bard  ledges  antil  the  descent  is  no 
more  rapid  there  than  in  other  parts  of  its  coarse.  It  follows  that  a 
stream  with  cascades  and  waterfalls  and  nomeroas  rapids  is  laboring 
at  an  anflntshed  task.  It  is  either  a  young  stream,  or  else  nature  has 
recently  put  obstructions  in  its  path. 

Again,  consider  what  occurs  where  a  lalce  interrnpts  the  coarse  of  a 
stream.  The  lower  part  of  the  stream,  the  outflowing  part,  by  deepen- 
ing its  channel  continaaily  tends  to  drain  the  lake.  The  upper  coarse, 
the  inflowing  stream,  brings  mud  and  sand  with  it  and  deposits  them 
in  the  still  water  of  the  lake,  thus  tending  to  fill  it»  basin.  Thus,  by  a 
doable  process,  the  streams  are  laboring  to  estinguish  the  lakes  that 
li^  in  their  way,  and  given  sufficient  time,  they  will  accomplish  thin. 

Now,  if  yoa  will  stndy  a  large  map  ol  North  America,  you  will  find 
that  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likewise  a  region  of  small  lakes. 
A  multitude  of  lakes,  lakelets,  ponds,  and  swamps  where  ponds  once  . 
were,  characterize  the  surface  from  the  Great  Lakes  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  for  a  diHtance  southward  into  the  United  States.  In 
the  same  region  waterfalls  abound,  and  many  streams  consist  of  mere 
alternations  of  rapids  and  pools.  Further  south,  in  the  region  beyond 
the  Ohio  River,  lakes  and  cataracts  are  rare.  The  majority  of  the 
streams  flow  from  source  to  mouth  with  regulated  coarse,  their  waters 
descending  at  first  somewhat  steeply,  and  gradually  becoming  more 
nearly  level  as  they  proceed.  At  the  south  the  whole  drainage  system 
is  mature ;  at  the  north  it  is  immature.  At  the  south  it  is  old ;  at  the 
north,  yonng. 

The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  a  great  geologic  event  of  somewhat 
recent  date — the  event  known  aa  the  age  of  ice.  Previous  to  the  ice 
age  our  streams  may  have  been  as  tame  and  orderly  as  those  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  we  have  no  eridetice  that  there  were  lakes  in  this 
region.  Dunng  the  ice  age  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  some- 
what in  the  condition  of  Greenland.  It  was  covered  by  an  immense 
sheet  of  ice  and  the  ice  was  in  motion.  In  general  it  moved  from  north 
to  south.  It  carried  with  it  whatever  lay  loose  upon  the  surface.  It 
did  more  than  this,  for  just  as  the  soft  water  of  a  stream,  by  dragging 
sand  and  pebbles  over  the  bottom,  wears  its  channel  deeper,  so  the 
plastic  ice,  holding  grains  of  sand  and  even  large  stones  in  its  under 
surface,  dragged  these  across  the  underlying  rock,  and  in  this  way  not 
only  scoured  and  scratched  it,  but  even  wore  it  away. 

In  yet  other  ways  the  moving  ice  mass  was  analogous  to  a  river.  Its 
motion  was  perpetual,  and  its-  form  changed  little,  but  that  which 
moved  was  continually  renewed.    As  a  river  is  supplied  by  rain,  so  the 
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glacier  was  sapplied  by  snow  falliDg  upon  regions  far  to  tbe  north.  To 
a  certain  extent  tlie  glacier  discharged  to  the  ocean  like  a  river,  break- 
ing ap  into  icebergs  and  floating  away;  but  its  chief  discharge  was 
npon  the  land,  through  meltinf;.  The  climate  at  its  southern  margin 
was  relatively  warm,  and  into  this  warm  cliiuat«  the  sheet  of  ice  steadily 
pushed  and  was  as  steadily  dissolved. 

Whatever  stones  and  eartb  were  picked  up  or  torn  op  by  the  ice 
moved  with  it  to  its  southern  margin  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  tbe  ice 
melted.  If  the  position  of  the  ice  margin  had  been  pertectly  uniform 
its  continuonsly  deposited  toad  might  have  built  a  single  high  wall; 
but  as  the  seasons  were  cold  or  warm,  wet  or  drj',  the  ice  margin 
advanced  and  retreated  with  endless  vadation,  and  this  led  to  the 
deposition  of  irregular  congeries  of  hills,  constituting  what  is  known 
as  the  "  drift  deposit."  Eventually  the  warm  climate  of  the  south  pre- 
vailed over  the  invader  born  of  a  cold  climate,  compelling  it  to  retreat. 
Tbe  motion  of  tbe  ice  current  was  not  reversed,  but  the  front  of  the 
glacier  was  melted  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  renewed,  and  thus  its 
area  was  gradually  restricted.  During  the  whole  period  of  retrei  ch- 
ment  tbe  deposition  of  drift  proceeded  at  the  margin  of  the  ice,  so 
that  tbe  entire  area  that  it  formerly  occupied  is  now  diversified  by 
irregnlar  sheets  and  heapings  of  eartb  and  stone. 

The  ancient  configuration  of  the  country  was  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  erosive  action  of  the  ice,  and  it  was  further  modified  by  tbe 
deposits  of  drift.  The  destructive  and  constructive  agencies  together 
gave  to  the  land  an  entirely  new  system  of  hills  and  valleys.  When 
the  ice  was  gone  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  land  could  no  longer  follow 
the  old  lines  of  drainage.  Some  of  the  old  valleys  had  perhaps  been 
obliterated;  others  bad  been  changed  so  that  their  descent  was  in  a 
different  direction,  and  all  were  obstructed  here  and  there  by  the  heaps 
of  drifts.  The  waters  were  held  upon  the  surface  in  inimmerabh'  lakes, 
each  overflowing  at  the  lowest  side  of  its  basin,  and  thus  giving  birth 
to  a  stream  that  descended  to  some  other  lake.  Often  the  new  lines 
of  descent — the  new  water  courses — crossed  regions  that  before  had  had 
DO  streams,  and  then  they  were  compelled  to  dig  their  own  channels. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  whole  water  system  of  a  vast  region  was  refash- 
ioned, and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  streams  of  this  region  are 
young. 

Like  every  other  stream  of  the  district  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Niagara  was  bora  daring  tbe  melting  of  the  ice,  and  so  we  may  begin 
oar  chronicle  with  tbe  very  beginning  of  the  rivt-r. 

If  yon  will  again  call  to  mind  the  features  of  a  general  map  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  consider  the  direction  in  which  tbe 
streams  flow,  yon  will  perteive  that  there  is  a  continuous  upland,  a  sort 
of  main  divide,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  tbe  basin 
of  tbe  Hissisaippi.*    It  is  not  a  mountain  range.    In  great  part  it  is  a 
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r^oD  of  hillA.  In  places  it  is  only  the  higheBt  part  of  the  plain ;  but  it 
is  nevflrtbelese  a  continuoas  upland,  else  the  waters  would  not  be  parted 
along  its  course.  When  the  ice  had  its  greatest  extent  it  passed  over 
this  upland,  ao  that  the  waters  produced  by  its  melting  fell  into  the 
Ohio  and  othT  tributaries  of  the  Uissiasippi,  as  well  as  into  streatas 
that  discharged  to  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays.  Afterward,  when 
the  glacier  gradually  fell  back,  there  came  a  time  when  the  ice  front  lay 
in  the  main  to  the  norih  of  the  great  water  parting,  but  had  not  yet  re- 
ceded from  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  so  that  the  water  that  flowed 
from  the  melting  glacier  could  not  escape  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Biver,  bat  gathered  as  a  lake  between  ibe  upland  divide  and  the  ice 
frout.  In  fh«t,  it  formed  not  one  but  many  lakes,  each  discharging 
across  the  divide  by  some  low  pass,  and  as  the  great  retreat  progressed 
these  lakes  were  varied  innamber  and  extent,  so  that  their  full  history 
is  exceeding  complex. 

The  surfaces  of  these  lakes  were  stirred  by  the  win<!8,  and  waves  beat 
upon  tbeir  shores.  In  places  they  washed  oat  the  soft  drift  and  carved 
olifts;  elsewhere  they  fashioned  spits  and  bars.  These  cliffs  and  spits 
and  other  mounments  of  wave  work  anrvive  to  the  preseut  time,  and 
have  made  it  possible  to  trace  out  and  map  certain  of  the  ancient  lakes. 
The  work  of  surveying  them  is  barely  begnn,  but  from  what  is  known 
we  may  add  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  our  river. 

There  was  a  time  when  one  of  these  lakes  occupied  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie,  and  discharged  across  the  divide  at  the 
point  where  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  oow  stands,  running  into  the 
Wabash  Biver  and  thence  into  theObio.  The  channel  of  this  discharge 
is  so  well  preserved  that  its  meaning  can  not  be  mistaken,  and  the 
associated  shore  lines  have  beeu  traced  for  many  miles  eastward  into 
Ohio  aud  northward  into  Michigan.  Afterward  this  lake  found  some 
other  point  ot  dischai^,  and  a  new  slioro  line  was  ma^le  25  feet 
lower.  Twice  again  the  point  of  discharge  was  shitted  and  other 
shore  lines  were  formed.  The  last  and  lowest  of  tbe  series  has  been 
traced  eastward  across  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  aud  into 
western  T^ew  York,  where  it  fades  away  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Carey  ville.  At  each  of  the  stages  represented  by  these  four  shore  lines 
the  site  of  the  Niagara  was  cither  buried  beneath  the  ice  or  else  sub- 
merged under  tbe  lake  bordering  the  ice.    There  was  no  river. 

The  next  change  in  the  history  of  tbe  lakes  was  a  great  oue.  Tbe 
ice,  which  hsd  previously  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ontario 
basia,  so  far  withdrew  as  to  enable  the  accumulated  water  to  flow  out 
by  way  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  level  of  disobai^e  was  thns  sud- 
denly lowered  550  feet,  and  a  large  district  previously  submergeil  be- 
came dry  land.  Then  for  the  first  time  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
were  separated,  and  then  for  the  fint  time  the  Niagara  Biver  carried 
the  suriilQB  water  of  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario. 

The  waves  of  the  new-born  Lake  Ontario  at  once  liegan  to  curve 
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about  its  mai^n  a  record  of  its  existence.  That  record  is  wuDderfiilly 
clear,  and  tbe  special  training  of  the  geologist  has  not  been  necessary 
to  the  recognition  of  its  import.  The  earliest  twoks  of  travel  io  west- 
ern New  York  describe  the  Bidge  road,  and  tell  ns  that  the  ridge  of 
aaud  and  gravel  which  it  follows  was  even  then  recognized  by  all  resi- 
dents as  an  ancient  beach  of  tbe  lake.*  Id  the  ProviDce  of  Ontario, 
the  beach  was  examined  and  described  by  the  great  English  geologist, 
Charles  Lyell,  during  his  celebrated  journey  in  Amerioa,f  and  it  after- 
ward received  more  careful  study  by  Mr.  Saudford  Fleming,!  *id  by 
the  geologists  of  the  Canadian  Sarvey.§  In  western  New  York  it  was 
traced  out  by  the  great  American  geologist,  James  Hall,  during  his  sarvey 
ofthegeologyoftfaefoarthdi8trictofthe8tate.il  Within  afew  years  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  detail.  Prof.  J.  W.  3i>encer  has  traced  tbe 
line  continuoQSly  from  tbe  head  of  tbe  lake  at  Hamilton,  past  Toronto, 
Windsor,  and  (iraftoo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Belleville,1i  beyond  which 
point  it  is  hard  to  follow.  South  of  the  lake,  I  myself  have  traced  it 
from  Hamilton  to  Queenstowu  and  Lewiston,  thenoe  to  Rochester,  and 
all  about  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin  to  Watertown,  beyond  which 
point  it  is  again  difficult  to  trace.  Southeast  of  the  present  margin  of 
Lake  Ontario  there  was  a  great  bay,  extending  as  far  south  as  Cayuga 
Lake,  and  inclading  the  basin  of  Oneida  Lake,  and  it  was  from  this 
bay  that  the  discharge  took  place,  the  precise  point  of  overflow  being 
the  present  site  of  tbe  city  of  Rome.  For  this  predecessor  of  Lake  On- 
tario Professor  Spencer  has  proposed  the  name  of  Iroquois. 

Patting  together  the  reaults  of  his  survey  and  of  my  own,  I  have 
been  able  to  prepare  a  map  (PI.  u)  exhibiting  with  a  fair  amount  of 
detail  the  outline  of  the  old  lake.  It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  shore  is  not  traced  out.  In  fact  it  is  not  trace- 
able. The  water  was  contained  on  that  side  by  tbe  margin  of  the 
glacier,  and  with  the  final  melting  of  the  ice  all  record  of  its  shore 
vanished. 

The  form  and  extent  of  Lake  Iroquois,  and  the  form  and  extent  of 
each  other  lake  that  bordered  the  ice  front,  were  determined  partly  by 
tbe  position  of  the  pass  over  which  the  discharge  took  place,  and  by  the 
contour  of  the  land;  but  they  were  also  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  land. 

■C.  Sohnltz,  Jr.  Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage  -  -  -  in  the  years  1807  and 
1808,  New  York,  1810,  p.  85. 

De  Wit  Clinton.    Diaoonne  before  the  New  York  Eiatorioal  Society,  1811,  p.  58. 

Franoig  Hall.  Trarelsin  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1S16  and  li^lT,  Boston, 
1818,  p.  119. 

I  TravelB  in  North  America  in  the  years  lS41-'42,    New  York,  1846,  vol.  3,  pp.  86, 87. 

t  Sandford  Fleming.  Notes  on  the  Davenport  gravel  drift.  CafuUUan  Journal,  new 
series,  vol.  6,  pp.  347-25.3. 

i  Qeologioal  Snrvey  of  Canada,  report  to  186:),  pp.  914, 915. 

H  Natural  History  of  New  York.    Geology,  Pa^t  iv,  pp.  348-354. 
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Perhaps  a  word  of  geoeral  explaDation  is  aeoeseary  in  speaking  of 
the  Httitude  of  the  land.  Oeologista  are  prooe  to  talk  of  elevation  and 
gnbaideuce — of  the  uprising  of  the  earth's  crust  at  one  place  or  at  one 
time,  and  of  ita  dowa-ainking  at  another  place  ur  another  time.  Tbeir 
'language  usually  seems  to  imply  the  rise  or  fall  of  au  area  all  together, 
without  any  relative  displacement  of  its  parts ;  hut  you  will  rendily  see 
that,  unless  a  rising  or  sinking  tract  is  torn  asunder  from  its  surround- 
ings, there  must  be  all  about  it  a  belt  in  wliicU  the  surface  assumes  an 
inclhied  position,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  attitude  of  the  land  is 
changed.  If  the  district  whose  attitude  changes  is  a  lake  basin,  the 
change  of  attitude  will  cause  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  line  marked 
about  the  slopes  of  the  basin  by  the  water  margin,  and  it  may  even 
cause  the  overQow  of  the  basin  to  take  a  new  direction. 

The  Ontario  basin  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  notable  change  of 
attitude,  and  the  effect  of  this  change  has  been  to  throw  the  ancient 
shore  line  out  of  level.  When  the  shore  liue  was  wrought  by  the  waves, 
all  paibs  of  it  must  have  lain  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  had 
there  been  no  change  in  the  attitnde  of  the  basin,  every  point  of  the 
shore  line  would  now  be  found  at  the  level  of  the  old  outlet  at  Boitie, 
Instead  of  this,  we  And  that  the  old  gravel  spit  near  Toronto — the 
Davenport  ridge — is  40  feet  higher  than  the  contemporaneous  gravel 
spit  on  which  Lewiston  is  built ;  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  the  old  shore  is 
200  feet  higher  than  at  Rochester,  New  York;  at  Watertowu  300  feet 
higher  than  at  Syracuse;  and  the  lowest  point,  in  Hamilton,  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  is  325  feet  lower  than  the  highest  point  near  Water- 
town.  From  these  and  other  measurements  we  learn  that  the  Ontario 
basin  with  its  new  attitnde  incUnes  more  to  the  south  and  west  than 
with  (he  old  attitude. 

The  point  of  discharge  remained  at  Borne  as  long  as  the  ice  was 
crowded  high  against  the  northern  side  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
but  eventually  there  came  a  time  when  the  water  escaped  eastward 
between  the  ice  and  the  mountain  slope.  The  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  not  at  once  opened,  so  that  the  subsidence  was  only  partial.  The 
water  was  held  for  short  times  at  various  intermediate  levels,  recorded 
at  the  east  in  a  series  of  faint  shore  lines.  Owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
land,  these  shores  are  not  traceable  all  about  the  basin,  but  pass  be- 
neath the  present  water  level  at  various  points. 

Finally  the  ice  blockade  was  raised  in  the  St,  Lawrence  Valley,  and 
the  present  outlet  was  established.  During  the  period  of  final  retreat 
the  attitnde  of  the  land  hnd  slowly  changed,  so  that  it  was  uot  then  so' 
greatly  depressed  at  the  north  as  before;  but  it  had  not  yet  acquired 
its  present  position,  and  for  a  time  Lake  Ontario  was  smaller  than  now, 
its  western  margin  lying  lower  down  on  the  slope  of  the  basin. 

Au  attempt  has  been  made  in  PI.  iil  to  exhibit  diagramatically  the 
relations  of  ice  dams  and  basin  attitudes  to  one  another  and  to  the  river, 
Xbe  various  elements  are  projected,  with  exaggeration  of  heights,  on  a 
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vertical  plaDO  runuiiig  a  little  west  of  south,  or  pai-allel  to  the  directioD 
of  greatest  incliuation  of  old  water-ptaaes.  At' N  is  represeDted  tlie 
Niagara  escarpmeat  and  the  associated  slope  of  the  lake  basin;  at  A 
tbe  Adiroodack  Mountains.  K  and  T  are  the  passes  at  Rome  and  at 
the  Thousand  Islands.  Successive  positions  of  the  ice  front  are  uiarked 
at  I',  1%  and  I'.  The  straight  line  numbered  1  represents  the  level  of 
lake  vaterprevioasto  tbe  origin  of  tbe  Niagara  River;  2  gives  tbe  first 
position  of  the  water  level  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  Nome  outlet; 
and  the  level  gradually  shifted  to  3;  4  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  tem- 
porary water  levels  when  the  water  escaped  between  the  mountain 
slope  and  the  ice  front;  5  represents  the  first  position  of  the  water  level 
after  the  occupation  of  the  Thousand  Island  outlet ;  and  6,  the  present 
level  of  Lake  Ontario. 

It  should  be  added  parenthetically  that  the  shore  of  Lake  Iroquois 
as  mapped  in  PI.  ii  is  not  quite  synchronous.  Between  2  and  3  of  PI. 
la  there  was  a  continuous  series  of  water  levels,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
map  any  one  except  the  highest.  The  northern  part  of  the  map  delin- 
eates the  margin  of  water  level  2  and  tbe  southern  part  the  margin  of 
water  level  3. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  various  changes  contribute  to  modify  tbe 
history  of  tbe  Niagara  Biver.  In  the  begiuuing,  when  the  cataract 
was  at  Lewistou,  the  margin  of  Lake  Ontario,  instead  of  iHiiug  7  miles 
away,as  now,  was  only  1  or  2  miles  distaut,  and  the  level  of  its  water 
was  about  75  feet  higher  than  at  preseut.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  was 
at  Rome,  and  while  it  there  continued  there  was  a  piogressive  change 
in  the  attitude  bf  the  land,  causing  the  lake  to  rise  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Niagara  until  it  was  125  feet  higher  than  now.  It  fairly  washed  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  at  Queenston  and  Lewiston.  Then  came  a  time  when 
the  lake  fell  suddenly  through  a  vertical  distance  of  250  feet,  and  its 
shore  retreated  to  a  position  now  submerged.  Numerous  minor  oscil- 
lations were  caused  by  successive  shiftings  of  the  point  of  discharge, 
and  by  progressive  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  land,  until  finally  the 
present  outlet  was  acquired,  at  which  time  the  fJiagara  River  had  its 
greatest  length.  It  then  encroached  5  miles  on  the  modern  doma;u  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  began  a  delta  where  now  the  lead-line  runs  out  30 
fathoms. 

While  the  level  of  discharge  was  lower  than  now,  the  river  had  dif- 
ferent powers  as  an  eroding  agent.  The  rocks  uDderlyiug  the  low 
plain  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  are  very  soft,  and  where  a  river 
flows  across  yielding  rocks  the  depth  to  which  it  erodes  is  limited 
chiefly  by  the  level  of  its  point  of  discharge.  So  when  the  point  of 
discharge  of  the  N^iagara  River — tbe  surface  of  tbe  lake  to  which  it 
flowed — was  from  100  to  200  feet  lower  than  now,  tbe  river  carved  a 
channel  far  deeper  thau  it  could  now  carve.  When  afterward  tbe  rise 
of  laud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outlet  carried  the  water  gradually  up  to  its 
preseut  position  in  the  basin  this  channel  was  partly  fille<l  by  sandand 
H.  Mis.  129 16 
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other  d^brU  brought  by  the  current;  but  it  was  not  completely  filled, 
«nd  its  remarkable  present  depth  is  one  of  the  Burvivin^  witnesses  of 
the  shiftiog  drama  of  the  Ontario.  ]Jear  Fort  Niagara  12  fathoms  of 
water  are  shown  on  the  obarta. 

Mr.  Warreu  TJpham  haa  made  a  similar  discovery  iu  the  basin  of  the 
£«d  Biver  of  the  North.  That  basin  held  a  large  lalie,  draining  south- 
vard  to  the  Mississippi — a  lake  whose  association  with  the  great  glacier 
^pham  appropriately  signalized  by  naming  it  after  the  aposi  le  of  "  the 
glacial  theory,"  Louis  Agasijiz.  The  height  of  the  old  Agasstz  shore 
has  been  carefully  measured  by  Mr.  Upham,  through  loug  distances, 
and  it  is  found  to  rise  wiitinuoualy,  though  not  quite  uniformly,  toward 
the  north.  Similar  discoveries  have  been  madeiu  the  ba»in»of  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  thepheaomeua  all  belong  approximately  to 
the  same  epoch.  So,  while  the  details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  the 
general  fact  is  already  established  that  during  tlie  epoch  of  the  ice 
retreat  the  great  plain  constituting  the  Lauientian  basin  was  more 
inclined  to  the  northward  than  at  present. 

It  was  shown,  first  in  the  case  of  Lake  Agassiz,  and  afterward,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  case  of  Lake  Ontario,  thatthe  change  from  the 
old  attitude  of  the  laud  to  the  present  attitude  was  iu  progress  during 
the  epoch  of  the  ice  retreat.  The  land  was  gradually  rising  to  the 
north  or  northeast.  Iu  each  lake  basin  tlie  water  either  retreated  from 
its  northern  margin,  so  as  to  lay  bare  more  land,  or  encroached  on  its 
southern  margin,  or  else  both  these  changes  occurred  together  ;  and  in 
some  cases  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  changes  were  so  esten- 
sive  that  the  outlets  of  lakes  were  shifted  from  northerly  passes  to  more 
southerly  passes. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  earUer  system  of  land  slopes  upon  the 
distribution  of  water  in  the  region-  of  the  Cireat  Lakes  I  have  con- 
structed the  map  in  PI.  iv.  It  does  not  postulate  the  system  of  levels 
most  divergent  from  the  present  system,  but  a  system  such  as  may 
have  existed  at  the  point  of  time  when  the  last  glacial  ice  was  melted 
J^m  the  region.  The  modern  system  of  drainage  is  drawn  in  broken 
lines ;  the  hypothetic  system  in  full  lines,  with  shading  for  the  lake 
areas;  aud  a  heavier  broken  line  toward  the  bottom  of  the  map  marks 
the  position  of  the  preaent  water-parting  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Laarentian  basin. 

In  the  ancient  system  of  drainage,  Georgian  Bay,  instead  of  being  a 
dependency  of  Lake  Huron,  is  itself  the  principal  lake,  and  receives 
the  overflow  from  Huron.  It  expands  toward  the  northeast  so  as  to 
include  the  basin  of  Lake  Ni pissing,  and  its  discharge  is  across  a  some- 
what low  pass  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thence  down  the 
Ottawa  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  Michigan,  instead  of  com- 
municatiug  with  Lake  Huron  by  a  strait,  forms  a  tributary  lake,  dis- 
charging its  surplus -through  a  river.  Lake  Superior  has  the  same 
relations  as  now,  but  its  overflow  traverses  a  greater  distance  before 
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reaobing  Lake  Huron,  Superior,  Mlcbigau,  Huron,  and  Georgia  cod- 
stitute  a  lake  system  by  tliemsetves,  independent  of  Brio  and  Oatario, 
andthecUanueloftbeDetroitBiverisdry.  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario, 
both  greatly  reduced  in  size,  constitute  another  chain,  but  their  coa- 
nectiug  liuk,  the  Niagara  River,  is  a  comparatively  small  stream,  for 
the  diversion  of  the  upper  lakes  robs  the  river  of  seven-eighths  of  its 
tributary  area. 

Whether  this  hypothetic  state  of  drainage  ever  esisted,  whether  the 
ice  retreateti  from  the  Nipissing  pass  while  still  the  changing  attitude 
of  the  land  was  such  as  to  turu  the  Georgian  outlet  in  that  direction, 
are  questions  not  yet  answered.  But  such  data  as  I  have  at  present 
incline  me  to  the  belief  that  for  a  time  the  upper  lakes  did  discharge 
across  the  Ifipiasiug  puss. 

Professor  Spencer  has  decribed  a  channel  by  which  Georgian  Bay 
once  drained  across  a  more  southerly  pass  to  the  valley  of  the  Trent 
Biver,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ontario.*  He  states  that  there  is  an  ancient 
shore  line  about  Georgian  Bay  associated  with  this  outlet,  and  that  he 
has  traced  this  liue  westward  and  southward  until  it  comes  down  to 
the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  demonstrating  that  during  the  existence  of 
that  outlet  also,  the  Detroit  Biver  rau  dry.  The  Trent  pass  is  much 
higher  than  the  Nipissing  pass,  so  that  it  appears  necessary  to  assume 
that  during  the  history  of  the  Trent  outlet  for  the  upper  lakes  the 
great  glacier  still  occupied  the  region  of  Lake  Nipissing,  preventing  ' 
the  escape  of  the  water  in  that  direction. 

The  map  in  PI.  T  represents  the  system  of  lakes  and  outlets  at  that 
time.  It  is  largely  theoretic,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  its  general 
features  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Unless  I  have  misunderstood  Professor  Spencer,  Lake  Ontario  was 
at  high  stage  in  the  first  part  of  the  epoch  of  the  Trent  Valley  outlet, 
and  was  afterwards  at  low  stage.  I  have  selected  as  the  date  of  my 
map  the  epoch  of  the  high  stage,  with  the  outlet  of  Ontario  at  Rome, 
and  have  indicated  an  ice  sheet  so  extensive  as  to  block  the  way  not 
only  at  Lake  Nipissing  but  at  the  pass  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  The 
date  of  this  map  is  earlier  th^^u  the  other;  it  belongs  toa  time  when 
the  north  ward  depression  of  the  land  was  greater.  Lake  Erie  is  repre. 
seuted  as  less  in  extent,  for  its  basin  in  that  position  would  hold  less 
water.  Huron  and  Untirio  would  likewise  be  smaller  were  their 
waters  free  to  escape  over  the  lowest  passes ;  but  the  ice  blocks  the 
way,  and  so  their  waters  are  raised  to  the  level  of  higher  passes.  Of 
the  contemporaneous  relations  of  the  upper  lakes  we  know  nothing  at 
present.  They  are  drawn  as  though  communicating  with  Lake  Huron, 
hut  it  is  equally  possible  that  they  fell  into  some  other  drainage 
system.  Here  again  the  Detroit  channel  was  not  in  nse,  and  the 
Niagara  River  was  outlet  only  for  the  waters  of  the  Erie  basin. 


*  I'roccedinga  Am.  Agaoc.  Adv.  S<A.,  37th  Meeting  (Cleveland),  pp.  19&>109, 
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6Mpliic  methods  are  ill  adapted  to  the  cominatiication  of  qnalified  or 
indefinite  statements.'  By  tbe  aid  of  a  map  one  can  indicate  definitely 
the  relation  of  Albany  to  other  places  and  things,  but  he  cannot  Bay 
indefinitely  that  Albany  ia  somewhere  in  eastern  New  York,  nor  can 
be  say,  with  qnalification,  that  it  is  probably  on  tbe  Hohawk  Biver. 
Forthis  reaaon  I  have  decided  to  publish  these  two  maps  only  after 
hesitation,  becanse  I  shonld  greatly  regret  to  produce  tbe  impression 
that  the  particular  configuration  of  lakes  and  outlets  bere  delineated 
has  been  antnally  demonstrated.  Tbe  facts  now  at  command  are  sug- 
gestive rather  than  conclusive,  and  when  the  subject  shall  have  been 
fully  investigated  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  maps  representing  these 
epochs  will  exhibit  material  di£E'ereQce8  from  those  I  have  drawn.  The 
sole  point  that  I  wish  to  develop  at  this  time  is  the  probability  that  dnr- 
JDg  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Niagara  Biver  its  drainage  district — 
that  area  from  which  its  water  was  supplied — was  far  less  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  an  epoch 
which  may  have  been  short  or  long— we  can  only  va^ely  conjecture — 
the  Niagara  was  a  comparatively  small  river. 

The  characters  of  the  gorge  are  in  general  remarkably  nnifbrm  from 
end  to  end.  Its  width  does  not  vary  gn:«atly ;  its  course  is  flexed  but 
slightly ;  its  walls  exhibit  the  same  alteruatiou  of  soft  and  bard  rocks. 
But  there  is  one  exceptional  point.  Midway,  its  course  is  abruptly 
bent  at  right  angles.  On  the  oatside  of  the  angle  there  is  an  enlarge-  ■ 
ment  of  the  gorge,  and  this  enlargement  contains  a  deep  pool,  called 
the  Whirlpool.  At  this  point,  and  on  this  side  only,  the  material  of 
the  wall  has  an  exceptional  character.  At  every  other  point  there  is 
an  alternation  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  capped  above  by 
an  nneqnal  deposit  of  drift.  At  this  point  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
shales  disappear,  and  the  whole  wall  is  made  of  dnf%.  Hero  is  a  place 
where  tbe  strata  that  floor  the  plateaa  are  discontinuous,  and  most 
have  been  discontinaons  before  the  last  occupation  of  the  region  of  tbe 
glacier,  for  the  gap  is  filled  by  glacial  drift. 

Another  physiographic  feature  was  joined  to  this  by  Lyell  and  Hall. 
They  observed  that  the  cliff  limiting  the  plateaa  has,  in  general,  a  very 
straight  course,  with  few  indentations.  But  at  the  town  of  St.  David's, 
a  few  miles  west  of  Queenston.  a  wide  flaring  gap  occurs.  This  gap 
is  partiy  filled  by  driit.,  and  although  the  glacial  nature  of  tbe  drift 
was  not  then  nnderstobd,  it  was  clearly  perceived  by  those  geologists 
that  the  drift-filled  break  marked  the  position  of  a  line  of  erosion 
established  before  tbe  jieriod  of  the  drift.  Putting  together  the  two 
anomalies,  they  said  tbat  the  drift-filled  gap  attlie  Whirlpool  belonged 
to  the  same  line  of  ancient  erosion  with  the  drift -filled  gap  at  St. 
David's.*  Their  conclusion  has  been  generally  accepted  by  subsequent 
investigators,  but  tbe  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  was  carried 

*  Travels  Id  North  America.  B.t  CbarlCH  Lyell.  New  York,  1845.  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
77-80.  Ntttnrfti  History  of  New  York.    Geology,  Pact  iv.    By  Jsmea  Ball,  pp.  3a»-390. 
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little  further  uutil  tbe  saliject  was  studied  by  Dr.  Julias  Pohlmau.* 
He  pointed  out  that  the  upper  course  of  the  ancient  gorge  could  not 
have  lain  oatside  the  modern  gorge.  If  the  course  of  one  gorge  lay 
athwart  the  course  of  the  other,  we  should  have  two  breaks  in  tbe  con- 
tinuity of  the  strata,  instead  of  tbe  single  one  at  tbe  Whirlpool.  Tbe 
npper  part  of  the  ancient  gorge  necessarily  coincides  with  a  part  of  tbe 
modem  gorge;  and  so  when  the  cataract,  in  tbe  progressive  escava- 
tionof  the  cauon,  reached  a  point  at  the  Whirlpool  where  it  had  no 
firm  rock  to  erode,  it  bad  only  to  clear  out  the  incoherent  earth  and 
bowlders  of  glacial  drift.  To  whatever  distance  the  gorge  of  the 
earlier  stream  extended,  the  modern  river  found  its  laborions  task  per- 
formed in  advance. 

Let  us  pat  together  what  we  have  learned  of  the  Niagara  history. 
Tbe  river  began  it«  existence  during  tbe  final  retreat  of  the  great  ice 
sheet,  or,  in  other  words,  daring  the  series  of  events  that  closed  the  age 
>of  the  ice  in  iN^orth  America.  If  we  consider  aa  a  geologic  period  tbe 
entire  time  that  has  elapsed  since  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  age  of  ice,  then 
the  history  of  the  Niagara  River  covers  only  a  portion  of  that  period. 
In  the  judgment  of  most  students  of  glacial  geology,  and,  I  may  add, 
in  my  own  judgment,  it  covers  only  a  small  portion  of  that  period. 

Daring  the  coarse  of  its  history  tbe  length  of  the  river  has  suffered 
some  variation  by  reason  of  the  saoessive  fall  and  rise  of  the  level  of 
Lake  Ontario.  It  was  at  first  a  few  miles  shorter  than  now ;  tbeti  it 
became  snddenly  a  few  miles  longer,  and  its  present  length  was  gradu- 
ally acqnired. 

With  the  change  in  tbe  position  of  its  mouth  there  went  a  change  in 
the  height  of  its  mouth ;  and  tbe  rate  at  which  it  eroded  its  channel 
was  afllected  thereby.  The  influence  on  the  rate  of  erosion  was  felt 
chiefly  along  the  lower  course  of  tbe  river,  between  Lewiston  and  Fort 
Niagara. 

The  volume  of  the  river  has  likewise  been  inconstant.  In  early  days, 
when  tbe  lakes  levied  a  large  tribate  on  the  melting  glacier,  the 
Niagara  may  have  been  a  larger  river  than  now ;  but  there  was  a  time 
when  the  discharge  item  the  npper  lakes  avoided  the  route  by  Lake 
Erie,  and  then  the  Niagara  was  a  relatively  small  stream. 

The  great  life  work  of  the  river  has  been  the  digging  of  the  gorge 
through  which  it  runs  fh)m  the  cataract  to  Lewiston.  The  beginning 
of  its  life  was  the  beginning  of  that  task.  The  length  of  tlje  gorge  is  in 
some  sense  a  measure  of  the  river's  age.  In  the  main  the  material  dng 
has  been  hard  limestone  and  sandstone,  interbedded  with  a  coherent 
though  softer  shale ;  bat  for  a  part  of  the  distance  the  material  was 
incoherent  drift. 

Tbe  geologic  age  of  the  earth — the  time  dnring  which  its  surface  has 
been  somewhat  as  now,  divided  into  land  and  ocean,  subject  to  endless 
waste  on  the  land  and   to  endless  accumulation  of  sediment  in  the 
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ocean,  green  with  verdure  ami  nourishing  the  varied  forms  of  animal 
life — this  time  is  of  immense  duration.  Even  the  units  into  which 
geologists  divide  it,  the  periods  and  epochs  of  their  chronology  are 
themselves  of  vast  dnratioo.  Human  history  is  relatively  so  short, 
and  its  nnits  of  centuries  and  years  are  so  exceedingly  brief,  that  tbe 
two  orders  of  time  are  hardly  commensurate.  Over  and  over  again 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  link  together  the  two  chronologies,  to 
obtain  for  the  geologic  units  some  satisfactory  expression  iu  the  nnits 
of  human  history.  It  can  not  in  fairness  be  said  that  all  these  attempts 
have  failed,  for  some  of  them  are  novel  and  untested ;  but,  however 
successful  or  unsuccessful  they  may  have  been,  the  interest  in  the 
subject  remains,  and  no  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  Tifiagara  River 
would  be  complete  without  some  allusion  to  its  value  as  a  geologic 
chronometer.  It  is  true  we  know  but  little  of  the  ratio  the  river  epoch 
bears  to  the  extent  of  the  glacial  period,  or  to  any  longer  geologic  nnit; 
but  yet  were  we  able  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  river  in  cutting  its  gorge,  we  should  render  less  hazy  and 
vague  our  conception  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  unils  of  the 
earth's  geologic  history.  The  problem  has  been  attacked  by  numerous 
wiiters,  and  the  resulting  estimates  have  ranged  from  three  or  four 
thousand  years  to  three  or  four  million  years. 

The  method  of  reaching  a  time  estimate  has  been,  first,  to  estimate 
the  present  rate  of  recession — the  rate  at  which  the  cat-aract  is  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  gorge;  second,  to  compute,  with  the  aid  of  this 
estimate  and  the  known  length  of  the  gorge,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
entire  excavation ;  and,  third,  some  writers  have  modified  their  result 
by  giving  consideration  to  various  conditions  aS'ecting  the  rate  of 
erosion  during  earlier  stages  of  the  excavation.  The  enormous  range 
of  the  resulting  estimates  of  time  has  depended  chiefly  upon  the  im- 
perfection of  data  with  reference  to  the  present  rate  of  recession  of  the 
falls.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  measurement  of  the  rate  of  recession 
was  substituted  for  bald  guessing. 

This  measniement  consists  in  making  surveys  and  maps  of  the  falls 
at  different  times,  so  that  the  amount  of  change  in  the  interval  between 
surveys  can  be  ascertained  by  comparison  of  the  maps.  In  1842  Pro- 
fessor Hall  made  a  survey  of  the  outlines  of  the  falls,  and  he  published, 
for  the  use  of  future  investigators,  not  only  the  map  resulting  from  the 
survey,  but  also  the  bearings  taken  with  the  surveying  instniment  in 
determining  the  principal  points  of  the  map.*  He  likewise  left  upon 
the  ground  a  number  of  well-marked  monuments  to  which  future  sur- 
veys could  be  referred.  Thirty-three  years  later  a  second  survey  was 
made  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers,  and  they  added  still 
further  to  the  series  of  bench  marks  available  for  future  reference. 
Three  years  ago  my  colleage,  Mr.  B.  8.  Woodward,  executed  a  third 
snrvey.t 

■  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Geology,  Part  IV,  pp.  403, 403. 
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Plate  Til  exbibits  the  outline  of  tUe  creat  of  tlie  falls,  together  with 
the  brink  of  the  cliff  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  as  determined  b;  Mr. 
Woodward  in  1886,  and  also  shows  a  part  of  the  same  ontline  as  deter- 
mined by  Professor  Hall  44  years  earlier.*  If  both  were  precise,  the 
area  inclnded  between  the  two  lines  wonid  exactly  represent  the  reces- 
sion of  the  Horseshoe  and  American  falls  in  11  years,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  cliff  face  at  Goat  Island  in  the  same  tim&  I  re^rret  to  say  that 
there  is  internal  evidence  pointing  to  some  defect  in  one  or  both  sur- 
veys, for  there  are  some  points  at  which  the  Woodward  ontline  projects 
farther  towards  the  gorge  than  the  Hall  ontline,  and  yet  we  can  not 
believe  that  any  additions  have  been  made  to  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Kevertbeless,  a  critical  study,  not  merely  of  these  bare  lines  on  the 
chart,  bnt  also  of  the  fuller  data  in  the  surveyors'  notes,  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  rate  of  recession  in  the  central  part  of  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  is  approximately  determined,  and  that  it  is  somewhere  between  4 
and  6  feet  per  annum.  The  amount  fallen  away  at  the  sides  of  the 
Horseshoe  is  not  well  determined,  but  this  is  of  less  importance,  for 
such  falling  away  affects  the  width  of  the  gorge  rather  than  its  length, 
and  it  is  the  length  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

The  surveys  likewise  fail  to  afford  any  valuable  estimate  of  the  rate 
of  retreat  of  the  American  Fall,  merely  telling  us  that  its  rate  is  far  less 
than  that  ot  the  Horseshoe — a  result  that  might  be  reached  independ- 
ently by  going  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  wheu  the  two  falls  were 
together  at  the  foot  of  Goat  Island,  and  couBidering  how  much  greater 
Is  the  distance  through  which  the  Horseshoe  Fall  has  since  retreated. 
The  rate  of  retreat  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Horseshoe  is  the  rate 
at  which  the  gorge  grows  longer. 

Now  if  we  were  to  divide  the  entire  length  of  the  gorge  by  the  space 
through  which  the  Horseshoe  Fall  retreats  in  a  year,  we  might  regard 
the  resnlting  quotient  as  expressing  the  number  of  years  that  the  falls 
have  been  occupied  with  their  work.  This  is  precisely  the  procedure 
by  which  the  majority  of  time  estimates  have  been  deduced,  but  in  my 
judgment  it  is  not  defensible.  It  implies  that  the  rate  of  retrogression 
has  been  uniform,  or,  more  precisely,  that  the  present  rate  of  retrogres- 
sion does  not  diSfer  from  the  average  rate,  and  this  implication  is  open 
to  serious  question.  I  conceive  that  future  progress  in  the  discussion 
of  the  time  problem  will  consist  chiefly  in  determining  in  what  ways 
the  conditions  or  circumstances  that  affect  the  rate  of  retrogression 
have  varied  in  past  time.  In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  understand  jast  what  is  the  process  by  which 
the  river  increases  the  length  of  its  gorge. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  cataract  is  the  efficient  engine, 
bnt  what  kind  of  an  engine  is  it  f  What  is  the  principle  on  which  it 
works  1 

'  Tbu  south  side  of  this  chart  is  pliiced  appermost  (inviolation  of  the  conventional 
mle)  80  that  it  may  Mword  with  the  bird's-eye  viewB. 
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It  bas  already  been  stated  that  the  rocks  at  tbe  falls  lie  in  level 
laj^ers.  The  order  of  succession  of  the  layers  has  much  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  tbe  cataract's  work.  Above  all  is  a  loose  sheet  of  drift,  but 
this  yields  so  readily  to  the  wash  of  the  water  that  we  need  pay  no 
attention  to  it  at  present.  Under  that  is  a  bed  of  strong  limestone. 
Ibis  is  called  the  Ifiagara  liinestone,  and  in  thickness  is  80  Aset. 
Beoeath  it  is  a  shale,  called  the  Niagara  shale,  with  a  thickness  of  50 
feet;  and  then  for  35  feet  there  is  an  alternation  of  limestone,  shale, 
and  sandstone,  known  collectively  as  the  Clinton  gronp.  This  reaches 
down  very  nearly  to  the  water's  edge.  Beneath  it  and  extending  down- 
ward for  several  hundred  feet  is  a  great  bed  of  soft,  sandy  shale,  inter- 
rapt«d,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  a  single  hard  layer,  a  sandstone  ledge, 
varying  in  thickness  from  10  to  20  feet.  These  are  the  Medina  shales 
and  the  Medina  sandstone.  The  profile  in  the  figure  indicates  that  the 
hard  layers  project  as  shelves  or  steps,  and  that  the  softer  layers  are 
eaten  back,  I  have  been  led  so  to  draw  them  by  considerations  of  anal- 
ogy only,  for  underneath  the  center  of  the  great  cataract  no  observations 
have  been  made.  We  only  know  that  the  river  leaps  from  the  upper 
snrface  of  the  Niagara  limestone  and  strikes  npon  the  water  of  the  pool. 
The  indicated  depth  of  the  pool,  too,  isa  mere  surmise,  for  in  that  com- 
motion of  waters  direct  observation  is  out  of  the  question.  But  where 
the  United  States  Engineers  were  able  to  lower  their  plummet,  a  half  a 
mile  away,  a  depth  was  discovered  of  nearly  200  feet,  and  I  have 
assumed  tbat  tbe  cataract  is  scouring  as  deeply  now  as  it  scoured  at 
the  time  when  that  part  of  the  gorge  was  dug. 

It  is  a  matter  of  direct  observation  that  from  time  to  time  large 
blocks  of  the  upper  limestone  fall  away  into  the  pool,  and  there  seems 
no  escape  from  tbe  inference  tbat  this  occurs  because  tbe  erosion  of  tbe 
shale  beneath  deprives  the  limestone  of  its  support.  Just  how  tbe  shale 
is  eroded  and  what  is  the  part  played  by  the  barder  layers  beneath 
are  questions  in  regard  to  which  we  are  much  in  doubt.  In  the  Cave 
of  tbe  Winds,  where  one  can  pass  beneath  and  behind  one  of  tbe  thin- 
ner segments  of  the  divided  fall,  the  air  is  filled  with  spray  and  heavier 
masses  of  wat«r  that  perpetually  dash  against  the  shale,  and  though 
their  force  in  that  place  does  not  seem  to  be  violent,  it  is  possible  that 
their  continual  beating  is  the  action  that  removes  the  shaly  rock.  The 
shale  is  of  the  variety  known  as  calcareous,  and  as  its  calcareous  ele- 
ment is  soluble,  it  may  be  that  solution  plays  its  part  in  tbe  work  of 
andermining.  What  goes  on  beneath  the  water  of  the  pool  roust  he 
essentially  different.  The  Niagara  Biver  carries  no  sediment,  and  there- 
fore can  not  scour  its  channel  in  the  manner  of  most  rivers,  bnt  the 
fragments  of  the  limestone  bed  that  fall  into  the  pool  must  be  moved 
by  the  plunging  water,  else  they  would  accumulate  and  impede  its 
work,  and  being  moved,  we  can  understand  that  they  become  power- 
ful agents  of  excavation.  Water  plunging  into  a  pool  acquires  a  gyra- 
tory motion,  and,  carrying  detritus  about  with  it,  sometimes  bores  deep 
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holes,  eren  in  rocks  that  are  hard.  These  holes  are  called  technically 
"jtot-holes,"  and  there  is  much  to  commend  the  suggestion  that  the 
excavation  within  the  pool  is  essentially  pot-hole  work.* 

The  process  which  I  bare  described  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  where  the  greatest  body  of  water 
is  precipitated.  At  the  margin  of  the  Horseshoe,  and  also  at  the 
American  Fall,  in  which  places  the  body  of  falling  water  is  much  less, 
the  process  is  different.  There  is  there  uo  pot-hole  action  and  uo  pool. 
The  fallen  blocks  of  limestone  form  a  low  tains  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
and  npoQ  them  the  force  of  the  descending  water  is  broken  and  spent. 
Such  of  you  as  have  made  the  excursion  through  the  Cave  of  the  Wiuds 
will  recall  that  though  for  a  few  steps  yon  traveled  upon  an  undisturbed 
rock  stratum,  on^  of  the  layers  of  the  Clinton  group,  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey  lay  across  large  fallen  blocks  of  limestone,  irregularly 
heaped.  Where,  then,  the  volume  of  falling  water  is  relatively  small, 
the  great  bed  of  shale  below  the  Clinton  ledges  plays  no  part,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  limestone  breaks  away  is  determined  purely  by  the 
rate  of  erosion  of  the  shale  bed  lying  just  beneath  it 

The  difference  between  the  two  processes  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  connection,  because  the  two  rates  of  erosion  are  very 
different. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  sketch  of  the  cataract's  work  is  not  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  mode  of  recession,  but  it  yet  serves  a  present 
purpose,  for  it  rentiers  it  possible  to  point  out  that  the  rate  of  recession 
is  affected  by  certain  factors  which  may  have  varied  during  the  early 
history  of  the  river.  We  see  that  the  process  of  recession  is  concerned 
with  a  heavy  bed  of  hard  rock  above,  with  beds  of  softer  rock  beneath, 
with  the  force  of  falliug  water,  and  possibly,  also,  with  the  solvent 
power  of  the  water. 

Coocerningeacfa  of  these  factors  a  uuml>er  of  pertiueut  questions  may 
be  asked,  questions  that  should  certainly  be  considered,  whether  they 
are  answered  or  not,  Itefore  any  solution  of  the  time  problem  is  regarded 
as  satisfactory.    To  illustrate  their  pertinence,  a  few  will  be  propOnnded. 

Question  1.  Does  the  limestone  vary  in  constitution  in  different  parts 
of  the  gorget  If  its  texture  or  its  system  of  cracks  and  joints  varies, 
the  process  of  recession  may  vary  in  consequence. 

Question  2.  How  does  the  limestone  bed  vary  in  thickness  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  gorge !  This  question  is  easily  answered,  for  at  all 
points  it  is  well  exposed  for  measurement. 

Question  3.  How  is  the  thickness  of  the  limestone  related  to  the  rate 
of  recession  T  This  is  more  difBeult.  The  debris  from  a  very  thick  bed 
of  limestone  would  oppose  great  resistance  to  the  cataract  and  check 
its  work.  The  debris  from  a  very  thin  bed  wonld  aftbrd  small  and  i.i- 
effiuient  pestles  for  pot-hole  action,  And  might  lead  to  a  slow  rate  of 

*I«iu  indebted  foi  this  suggeBtion  lo  M;,  W  J  AfoQw, 
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recession.  If  the  thickness  bow  seeo  at  the  oatacact  were  slightly 
iucreased  or  slightly  ilimiuished,  it  is  not  at  once  apparent  how  the  rate 
of  recession  would  be  affected,  and  yet  there  might  be  an  important  dif< 
erence. 

We  hare  seen  that  the  pre-glaoial  stream  whose  channel  is  betrayed 
at  the  Whirlpool  removed  the  Niagara  limestone  through  a  portion  of 
the  gorge,  and 

Qaestion  4  asks :  Through  what  portion  of  the  gorge  was  the  Niagara 
limestone  absent  when  the  Niagara  tiiver  began  its  work  T 

Question  5.  Does  the  rock  section  beneath  the  limestone — the  shale 
series  with  its  imbedded  harder  layers — does  this  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  gorge  ? 

Question  C.  Tbrongh  what  distance  were  the  several  members  of  the 
underlying  rock  series  removed  by  the  action  of  the  pre-glacial  stream  1 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  force  of  the  falling  water,  a  little  con- 
sideration serves  to  show  that  the  force  depends  on  at  least  three  thingst 
The  height  through  which  the  water  falls,  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  stream,  and  the  volume  of  the  river. 

The  height  of  the  fall  is  the  vertical  distance  from  its  creet  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  pool  below. 

Question  7  asks :  How  has  the  height  of  the  crest  of  the  fall  varied 
during  the  history  of  recession  T 

Question  S.  How  has  the  height  of  the  base  of  the  fall  varied  t  And 
this  involves  a  subsidiary  question — to  what  extent  has  the  excavated 
gorge,  as  left  by  the  retreating  cataract,  been  refilled,  either  by  the 
falling  in  of  fragments  from  the  cliffs  or  by  contributions  of  debris 
l)ronght  by  the  currentT 

QuesiioD  9.  What  has  been  the  form  of  the  channel  at  the  urest  of 
the  fall  from  point  to  point  during  the  recet«sion  1  Wherever  the  ctian- 
bas  been  broad,  and  the  water  of  uuiform  depth  from  side  to  side,  the 
force  of  the  falling  water  has  been  applied  dtsadvantageously ;  whet- 
ever  the  channel  has  heeu  narrow,  or  has  been  much  deeper  in  some 
parts  than  in  others,  the  force  of  the  water  has  heen  appUed  advanta- 
geously. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  is  iwssible  that  the  volume  of  the 
river  was  made  to  differ  at  early  dates  from  its  present  volume.  Dur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  ice  there  was  a  different  climate,  aud  there 
were  different  drainage  systems. 

Qnestion  10.  During  the  early  history  of  the  river  was  the  annual 
rainfall  on  which  its  water  supply  depended  greater  or  less  than  now  t 

Question  11.  Was  the  evaporation  fh>m  the  hasin  at  that  time  greater 
or  less  than  now  t  It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  time  the  Niagara 
Biver  receives  less  than  half  the  water  that  falls  upon  its  basin  in  rain 
and  snow,  the  remainder  being  returned  to  the  air  by  evaporation  from 
the  lakes,  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  from  vegetation. 

Question  12.  Was  the  water  supply  increased  by  ablation  1    There 
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may  have  been  times  wheu  tbe  overlapping  edge  of  the  glacier  dis- 
charged to  the  Laarentian  Basin  large  bodies  of  water  furnished  by  the 
melting  of  ice  that  had  congealed  from  the  clouds  of  regious  tar  away. 

Question  13.  Was  the  4raiuage  area  of  the  river  at  any  timeiocreased 
through  the  agency  of  ice  barriers  f  Jnst  as  the  Winnipeg  basin  was 
made  to  send  its  water  to  the  Mississippi,  so  we  can  imagine  that  regions 
north  of  tbe  Great  Lakes  and  now  tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay  had  their 
discharge  temporarily  turned  to  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  discharge  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  the  npper  lakes  was  for  a  time  turned  away  from  the  Niagara 
Blver.    Therefore  we  ask : 

Question  li.  To  what  extent  and  for  what  periods  was  the  volume 
of  the  river  diminished  through  the  diversion  of  the  discharge  of  tbe 
upper  lakes  t 

AssumiuK  all  these  questions  to  be  answered  one  by  one,  and  the 
i%iation8  of  different  sorts  determined,  it  is  still  necessary  to  learn  the 
relations  of  those  variations  to  each  other,  and  so  we  ask : 

Question  15.  How  have  the  variations  of  rock  section,  the  variations 
of  cataract  height,  the  variations  of  form  of  channel,  and  the  variations 
of  volume  been  related  to  one  another  in  point  of  time  T  What  hare 
been  their  actual  combinations  f 

Question  16,  How  have  the  various  temporary  combinations  of  factors 
afiected  the  process  of  retreat  and  the  rate  of  recession) 

The  taleof  qaestions  is  not  exhausted,  but  no  more  are  needed  if 
only  it  has  been  shown  that  the  subject  is  not  in  reality  simple,  as 
many  have  assumed,  but  highly  complex.  Some  of  tbe  questions  are, 
indeed,  easily  answered.  It  may  be  possible  to  show  that  others  are 
of  small  moment.  It  may  even  be  that  careful  study  of  the  local  features 
will  enable  tbe  investigator  to  infer  the  process  of  cataract  work  at 
each  point  from  the  existing  condition  of  the  gorge,  and  thus  relieve 
him  from  the  necessity  of  considering  such  remote  questions  as  the 
nature  of  glacial  climate  and  the  history  of  glacial  retreat.  But  after 
all  paring  and  pruning,  what  remains  of  the  problem  will  be  no  baga- 
telle. It  is  not  to  be  solved  by  a  few  flgnres  on  a  slate,  nor  yet  by  the 
writing  of  many  essays.  It  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  cunning  discussion 
of  our  scant,  yet  too  puzzling,  knowledge — smoothing  away  inconvenient 
doubts  with  convenient  assumptions  and  cancelling  out,  as  though 
compensatory,  terms  of  unknown  value  that  happen  to  stand  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  equation.  It  is  a  problem  of  nature,  and,  like  other 
natural  problems,  demands  the  patient  gathering  of  many  facts,  of 
facts  of  many  kinds,  of  categories  of  facts  suggested  by  the  tentative 
theories  of  to-day,  and  of  new  categories  of  facts  to  be  suggested  by 
new  theories. 

I  have  said  our  problem  is  but  tbe  stepping  stone  to  another  problem, 
the  discovery  of  common  units  (ot  earth  history  and  human  history. 
The  Niagara  bridges  the  chasm  in  another  way,  or,  more  strictly,  in 
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another  se use,  for  the  term  of  its  life  belongs  to  both  histories.  The 
river  aprang  from  a  great  geologic  rerolatioD,  the  baniehmeut  of  the 
dynasty  of  cold,  and  so  its  lifetime  is  a  geologic  epoch ;  but  from  first 
to  last  maa  has  been  the  witness  of  its  toil,  and  so  its  history  is  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  man.  The  human  comrade  of  the  river's 
youth  was  not,  alas,  a  reporter  with  a  uotebook,  else  our  present  labor 
would  be  light.  He  has  even  told  us  little  of  himself.  We  only  know 
that  on  a  gravelly  beaeli  of  Lake  Iroquois,  now  the  Bidge  road,  he 
rudely  gathered  stones  to  make  a  hearth,  and  built  a  fire ;  and  the  next 
storm  breakers,  forcing  back  the  beach,  buried  and  thus  preserved,  to 
grati^  yet  whet  our  cariosity,  hearth,  ashes,  and  charred  sticks.* 

In  these  Darwinian  days  we  can  uot  deem  primeval  the  man  pos- 
sessed of  the  Promethean  art  of  fire,  and  so  his  presence  on  the  scene 
udds  zest  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ^Niagara  problem.  Whatever  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  great  cataract  may  be  found  to  be,  the  antiquity  of  man 
is  greater.  ^ 

*  Awerima  Anlbropotogia,  vol.  u,  pp.  173,174, 
n.  Mis.  129 17 
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By  Sir  R.  Lambert  PLiYPAlE. 


Wbeu  the  nnexpected  honor  was  proposed  to  me  of  presiding  over 
your  deliberations,  I  felt  some  embarrassmeat  as  to  the  subject  of  my 
address.  Geography  as  a  science,  and  tbe  necessity  of  encouraging  a 
more  systematic  study  of  it,  had  been  treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
during  previous  meetings.  -  -  -  In  my  perplexity  I  applied  for  the 
advice  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  geographers  of  oar  Society, 
whose  reply  brought  comfort  to  my  miud.  He  reminded  me  that  it  was 
generally  the  custom  for  presidents  of  sections  to  select  subjects  with 
which  they  were  best  acquainted,  and  added :  "  What  more  instmctive 
and  captivating  subject  could  be  wished  than  tbe  Mediterranean,  physi- 
cal and  historical  f" 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  held  an  ofBcial  position  in 
Algeria,  and  it  has  been  my  constant  delight  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hope  of  heing 
able  to  facilitate  the  travels  of  my  countrymen  in  that  beautiful  part 
of  the  world. 

I  can  not  pretend  to  throw  mnch  new  light  on  tbe  subject,  and  I  have 
written  so  often  about  it  already  that  what  I  have  to  say  may  strike 
you  as  a  twice-told  tale ;  uevertheless,  if  yon  will  permit  me  to  descend 
fVom  the  elevated  platform  occupied  by  more  learned  predecessors,  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  a  familiar  manner  of  this  ''  great  sea,"  as 
it  is  called  in  sacred  Scripture,  the  Mare  internum  of  the  ancients,  "our 
sea,"  Mare  nostrum  of  Pomponius  Mela. 

Its  shores  include  about  3,000,000  squai-e  miles  of  the  richest  country 
on  the  earth's  surface,  enjoying  a  climate  where  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  unknown,  and  with  every  variety  of  scenery,  but  chiefly 
consisting  of  mountnins  aud  elevated  plateaux.  It  is  a  well  defined 
region  of  many  parts,  all  intimately  connected  with  each  other  by  their 
geographical  character,  their  geological  formation,  their  flora,  fanna, 
and  tbe  physiognomy  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them.    To  this  general 

*  yic«-pteBidential  address  berore  the  GeoKTsphioal  Section  of  the  British  AsBOoia- 
tioD  AAv.  Sci.  meeting  nt  Leeils,  Se|>temlier,  1H9U.  (From  Nature,  September  II, 
18M,  vol.  xui,  pp.  4!j(M'-&.) 
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statement  there  are  two  exceptioos ; — namely,  Palestine,  whicli  beloogs 
rather  to  tbe  tropical  countries  lying  to  the  east  of  it,  and  bo  may  be 
dismissed  from  our  subject;  and  the  Sahara,  which  stretches  to  the 
south  of  the  Atlantic  region — or  region  of  tbe  Atlas — but  approaches 
the  sea  at  the  Syrtis,  and  again  to  the  eastward  of  the  Oyrenaica,  and 
in  which  Egypt  is  merely  a  long  oasis  on  either  side  of  the  Nile. 

The  Mediterranean  region  is  the  emblem  of  fertility  and  the  cradle 
of  civilization,  while  the  Sahara^-Egypt,  of  course,  excepted — is  tbe 
traditionnl  panther's  skin  of  sand, -dotted  here  and  there  with  oases, 
but  always  representing  sterility  and  barbarism.  The  sea  is  in  no 
sense,  save  a  political  one,  the  limit  between  them ;  it  is  a  mere  gulf, 
which,  now  bridged  by  steam,  rather  unites  than  separates  tbe  two 
shores.  Civilization  never  could  have  existed  if  this  inland  sea  had 
not  formed  the  junction  between  the  three  surrounding  continents, 
reudering  the  coasts  of  each  easily  accessible,  whilst  modifying  the 
climate  of  its  shores. 

The  Atlas  range  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  sonth  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  long  strip  of  mountain  laud,  about  200  miles  broad,  covered  with 
splendid  forests,  fertile  valleys,  and  jti  some  places  arid  steppes,  stretch- 
ing eastward  trom  the  ocean  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  The 
highest  point  is  Morocco,  forming  a  pendant  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Spain;  thence  it  runs,  gradually  decreasing  in  height,  through  Algeria 
and  Tunisia,  it  becomes  interrupted  in  Tripoli,  and  it  ends  iu  tbe  beauti- 
fnl  green  hills  of  the  Cyrenaica,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  but  is  an  island  detached  from  tbe  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Atlas,  in  the  ocean  of  the  desert. 

In  tbe  eastern  part  the  dora  and  fauna  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  those  of  Italy;  iu  the  west  they  resemble  those  of  Spain;  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Atlantic  conifers,  tbe  Abies pinaapo,  is  found  also  in 
the  Iberian  peninsala  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  the  valuable 
alfa  grass  or  esparto  (Stipa  tenacissima),  from  which  a  great  part  of  our 
paper  is  made,  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Tripoli.  On  both  sides  of  the 
sea  the  former  plant  is  found  on  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
mountains,  amongst  snows  which  last  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  latter  from  the  sea  level  to  an  altitude  oi  5,000  feet,  but 
in  places  where  the  heat  and  drought  would  kill  any  other  plant,  and 
in  undulating  land  where  water  can  not  lodge. 

Of  the  three  thousand  plants  found  in  Algeria,  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  natives  of  southern  Europe,  and  less  than  one  hundred  are 
peculiar  to  the  Sahara.  The  macckie  or  maquis  of  Algeria  in  no  way 
differs  from  that  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  other  places ;  it  consists  of 
lentisk,  arbutus,  myrtle;  cistns,  tree-heath,  and  other  Mediterranean 
shrubs.  If  we  take  tbe  commonest  plant  found  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  dwarf  palm  (Chamceropa  humiUs),  we  see  at 
once  bow  intimately  connected  is  tbe  whole  Mediterranean  region,  with 
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tbe  exception  of  the  localities  I  bave  before  iodicated  TLis  palm  still 
grows  spontaneously  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Prov- 
euce,  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  I'u  Calabria 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  oo  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  in  several  of 
tbe  islands  in  the  Levant,  and  it  has  only  disappeared  ftom  other 
couniries  aa  the  laud  ha«  been  bronght  under  regular  cultivation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  occurs  neither  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  nor  in  the  Sahara. 

Tbe  presence  of  European  birds  may  not  prove  much,  but  there  are 
mammalia,  reptiles,  flsh,  aud  insects  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Some  of  the  larger  animals,  snch  as  the  lion,  panther, 
jackal,  etc.,  bave  disappeared  before  the  marcli  of  civilization  in  the 
one  continent,  but  bave  lingered,  owing  to  Mohammedan  barbarism,  in 
tbe  other.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  tbe  former  existence  of  these 
and  of  the  other  large  mammals  which  nov  characterize  tropical  Africa 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  they  only  migrated 
to  their  present  habitat  after  the  upheaval  of  the  great  sea  which,  in 
Eocene  times,  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  making 
southern  Africa  an  island  continent  like  Australia.  The  original  fauna 
of  Africa,  of  which  the  lemur  is  the  distinctive  type,  is  still  preserved 
in  Madagascar,  which  then  formed  part  of  it. 

The  fish  fauna  is  naturally  the  most  couclasive  evidence  as  to  the 
true  line  of  separation  between  Europe  and  Africa.  We  find  the  trout 
in  the  Atlantic  region  and  in  all  the  snow-fed  rivers  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean;  in  Spain,  Italy,  Dalmatia;  it  occurs  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus, in  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  the  Lebanon,  but  nowhere  in 
Palestine  south  of  that  range,  in  Egypt,  or  iu  tbe  Sahara.  This  fresh- 
water salmonoid  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  these  localities,  bat  is 
Hubject  to  considerable  variatiou,  sometimes  amounting  to  specific  dis- 
tinction. KeverthelcHB  it  is  a  European  type  found  in  the  Atlas,  and 
it  is  not  till  we  advance  into  the  Sahara,  at  Tuggurt,  that  we  come  to 
a  purely  African  form  in  the  Gbromidte,  which  have  a  wide  geographical 
distribution,  being  found  everywhere  between  that  place,  the  Nile,  and 
Mozambique. 

The  presence  of  newts,  tailed  batrachians,  in  every  country  around 
the  Mediterranean,  except  again  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  Sahara, 
is  another  example  of  tbe  continuity  of  the  Mediterranean  fauna,  even 
though  th§  species  are  not  the  same  throughout. 

The  Sahara  is  an  immense  zone  of  desert  which  commences  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Oauaries  aud  Gape  de 
Verde,  and  traverses  the  whole  of  north  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  as 
far  as  Oentral  Asia.  The  Mediterranean  portion  of  it  may  be  said 
roughly  to  extend  between  tbe  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

This  was  popularly  supposed  to  bave  been  a  vast  inland  sea  in  very 
recent  times,  but  the  theory  was  supported  by  geological  facts  wrongly 
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interpreted.  It  has  been  abaodan  tly  proved  by  the  reeearches  of  travel- 
lers and  geologists  that  snch  a  sea  was  ueither  the  cause  nor  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Libyan  Desert. 

Baiuless  and  sterile  regions  of  this  nature  are  not  peculiar  to  north 
Africa,  but  oocur  in  tvo  belts  which  go  rouud  the  world  in  either  hem- 
isphere at  aboat  similar  distances  north  aud  south  of  the  equator. 
These  eorreepond  in  locality  to  the  great  inland  drainage  areas  from 
which  no  water  can  be  discharged  into  the  ocean,  and  which  oocapy 
about  oue-ftfth  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  African  Sahara  is  by  no  means  a  uuiform  plain,  but  forms  sev- 
eral distinct  biisins  containing  a  considerable  extent  of  what  may 
almost  t>e  called  mountain  laud.  The  Hoggar  Mountains,  in  theceut«r 
of  the  Sahara,  are  7,000  feet  high,  and  are  covered  during  three  months 
with  snow.  The  general  average  may  be  taken  at  1,500.  The  physi- 
cal character  of  the  region  is  very  varied;  in  some  places,  such  as  at 
Tiont,  Moghrar,  Toaat,  and  other  oases  in  or  bordering  on  Morocco, 
there  are  well  watered  valleys,  with  fine  scenery  and  almost  European 
vegetation,  where  the  fruits  of  the  north  flourish  side  by  side  with  the 
palm  tree.  In  others  there  are  rivers  like  the  Oned  Guir,  an  affluent  of 
the  N'iger,  wiiich  the  French  soldiers,  who  saw  it  in  1870,  compare  to 
the  Loire.  Again,  as  in  the  bed  of  the  Oned  Bir,  there  is  a  subterra- 
nean river,  which  gives  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  make  a  chain  of 
rich  and  well-peopled  oases  equal  in  fertility  to  some  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Algeria.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sahara,  however,  is  hard  and 
undulating,  cut  up  by  dry  water  courses,  such  as  the  Igharghar,  which 
descends  to  the  Chott  Melghigh,  and  almost  entirely  without  animal  or 
vegetable  life. 

About  one-sixtli  of  its  extent  consists  of  dunes  of  moving  sand,  a 
vast  accumulation  of  detritus  waabed  down  from  more  northern  and 
southern  regions — perhaps  during  the  glacial  epoch — but  with  do  indi- 
cation of  marine  formation.  These  are  difBcnlt  and  even  dangerous  to 
traverse;  but  they  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Water  is 
found  at  rare  but  well-known  intervals,  aud  there  is  an  abundance  of 
salsolaceous  plants  which  serve  as  food  for  the  camel.  This  saud  is 
largely  produced  by  wind  action  on  the  uuderlying  rocks,  aud  is  not 
sterile  in  itself;  it  is  only  the  want  of  water  which  makes  it  so. 
Wherever  water  does  exist  or  artesian  wells  are  snuk  oases  of  great 
fertility  never  fail  to  follow. 

Some  parts  of  the  Sahara  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  here  are 
formed  what  are  called  ckotts  or  aebkkae,  open  depressions  without  out 
lets,  inundated  by  torrents  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  in 
winter,  and  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  in  summer.  This  salt  by 
DO  means  proves  the  former  existence  of  an  inland  sea ;  it  is  produced 
by  the  concentration  of  the  natural  salts,  which  exist  in  every  variety 
of  soil,  waahed  down  by  winter  raina,  with  which  the  nDevaporatod  res- 
idue of  water  becomes  saturated.  /-^  ■ 
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Sometimes  the  drainage,  instead  of  flooding  open  spaces  and  formtDg 
obotta,  finds  its  way  tbroagb  tbe  i>eraie»ble  snnd  till  it  meets  lm)>eT- 
meable  strata  below  it,  thus  forming  vast  subterranean  reservoirs  where 
the  artesian  sonud  daily  works  as  great  miracles  as  did  Moses's  rod  of 
yore  at  Merihah.  I  have  seen  a  column  of  water  thrown  op  into  the 
air  eqoHt  to  1.300  cnbio  meters  per  diem,  a  qnantity  sufficient  to  redeem 
1,800  acres  of  land  from  sterility  and  to  irrigate  60,000  palm  trees. 
This  seems  to  be  the  trne  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  an  inland  sea,  a 
sea  of  verdure  and  fertility  caused  by  the  mniti plication  of  artesian 
wells,  which  never  tail  to  bring  riches  and  prosperit;  in  their  train. 

The  olimate  of  tbe  Sahara  is  quite  different  from  that  of  what  I  have 
called  tbe  Mediterranean  region,  where  periodical  rains  divide  tbe  year 
into  two  seasons.  Here,  in  many  places,  years  elapse  without  a  single 
shower;  there  is  no  refreshing  dew  at  night,  and  the  y>  inds  are  robbed 
of  their  moisture  by  tlie  immense  continental  extents  over  which  they 
blow.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  is  to  these  meteorological  and 
not  to  geological  causes  that  tbe  Sahara  owes  its  exiatence.  Rectus 
divides  the  Mediterranean  into  two  basins,  which,  in  memory  of  their 
history,  he  calls  tbe  Pbteuioian  and  the  Oartiiaginian,  or  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Seas,  more  generally  known  to  us  as  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Basins,  separated  by  tbe  island  of  Sicily. 

If  we  examine  the  submarine  map  of  the  Mediterranean  we  see  that 
it  must  at  one  time  hiive  consisted  of  two  inclosed  or  inland  basins, 
like  tbe  Dewl  Sea.  The  western  one  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  shallow  ridge,  the  deepest  part  of  whioh  is 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  averaging  about  3U0  fathoms,  while  on  the 
west,  Imondeil  by  a  Hue  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Trafalgar,  it  varies  from 
60  to  200  fathoms.  Fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  straits  the  bottom 
suddenly  sinks  down  to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  while  to  the  east 
it  descends  to  tbe  general  level  of  the  Heditetranean,  from  1,000  to 
2,01)0  fathoms. 

The  Western  is  separated  from  the  Eastern  Basin  by  tbe  isthmns 
which  extends  between  Caite  Bon,  in  Tauisia,  and  Sicily,  known  as  tbe 
"Adventure  Bank,"  on  which  tliere  is  Dot  more  than  from  30  to  250 
fathoms.  Tbe  depth  between  Italy  and  Sicily  is  insignificant,  and 
Malta  is  a  conlinnation  of  the  lattpr,  being  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
shallow  patch  of  from  50  to  100  fathoms,  while  to  the  east  and  west  of 
this  bank  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  very  great  These  shallows  cut  off 
the  two  basins  f^m  all  but  superficial  communication. 

Tbe  oonfignration  of  the  bottom  shows  (hat  tbe  whole  of  this  strait 
was  at  one  lime  continuous  land,  affording  free  <tommnnication  for  land 
animals  between  Africa  and  Europe.  The  palffiontologlcal  evidence  of 
this  is  quite  conclusive.  In  tbe  caves  and  fissures  of  Malta,  amongst 
river  detritus,  are  found  three  species  of  fbssil  elephants,  a  hippopota- 
mus, a  gigantic  dormouse,  and  other  animals  which  could  never  have 
lived  in  so  small  an  island.    In  Sicily,  remains  of  the  existing  elephant 
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have  been  found,  as  well  as  the  Elephag  anUquus,  and  two  species  of 
hippopotamus,  while  nearly  all  these  and  many  other  animals  of  African 
type  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  and  caverns  of  the 
Atlantic  region. 

The  rapidity  with  which  snch  a  transformatioa  might  have  occurred 
can  be  judged  by  the  well-known  instance  of  Graham's  Shoal,  between 
Sicily  and  the  island  of  Fantellaria;  this,  owing  to  volcanic  agency, 
actually  rose  above  the  water  in  1S32,  and  for  a  few  weeks  had  an  area 
of  3,240  feet  in  circumference  and  a  height  of  107  feet 

The  submersion  of  this  isthmns  no  doubt  occarred  when  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  were  introduced  through  the  Btraita  of  Gibraltar.  The 
rainfall  over  the  entire  area  of  the  Mediterranean  is  certainly  not  more 
than  30  inches,  while  the  evaporation  is  at  least  twice  as  great;  there- 
fore, were  the  straits  to  be  once  more  closed  and  were  there  no  other 
agency  for  making  good  this  deficiency,  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  sink  again  till  its  basin  became  restricted  to  an  area  no  larger 
than  might  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  amount  of  evaporation  and 
precipitation.  Thus  not  only  would  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  A&ica 
be  again  laid  dry,  but  the  Adriatic  and  ^gean  Seas  aUo,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Eastern  Basin. 

The  entire  area  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  has  been  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  a  million  square  miles,  and  the  volume  of  the 
rivers  which  are  discharged  into  them  at  226  cubic  miles.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  evaporated  aunualiy.  There  are  two  constant  currents 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  super-imposed  on  each  other; 
the  upper  and  most  copious  one  flows  in  from  the  Atlantic  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  3  miles  an  hour,  or  140,000  cubic  metres  per  second,  and  supplies 
the  difference  between  the  rainfall  and  evaporation,  while  the  under 
current  of  warmer  wat«r,  which  has  undergone  concentration  by  evapora- 
tion, is  continually  flowing  out  at  about  half  the  above  rate  of  move- 
ment, getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  salinity;  even  thus,  however,  leaving 
the  Mediterranean  salter  than  auy  other  part  of  the  ocean  except  the 
Bed  Sea. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  at  the  eastern  eud,  where  the  fresher 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  flows  as  a  surface  current  through  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  salter  water  of  the  Mediterranean  pours  in  below  it. 

The  general  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  from  a  depth  of  50 
&thoms  down  to  the  bottom  is  almost  constantly  56°  P.,  whatever  may 
be  its  surface  rise  of  temperature.  This  is  a  great  contrast  to  than  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  at  a  similar  depth  is  at  least  3^  colder,  and  which 
at  1,000  fathoms  sinks  to  40°  F. 

This  iUct  was  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Dr.  Carpenter  in  connection 
with  his  investigations  regarding  currents  through  the  straits,  enabling 
him  to  distinguish  with  precision  between  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
water. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Mediterranean  may  be  accepted  as  being, 
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what  it  is  popularly  sappoaed  to  be,  a  tideless  sea;  bat  it  is  not  so  in 
reality.  In  many  places  there  is  a  distinct  rise  and  fall,  though  this  is 
morefreqneatly  daeto  winds  and  currents  than  to  lunar  attraction.  At 
VeQice  there  ia  a  rise  of  from  1  to  2  feet  in  spring  tides,  according  to  tbe 
prevalence  of  winds  up  or  down  the  Adriatic;  but  in  that  sea  itself  the 
tides  are  so  weak  that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized,  except  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Bora,  oar  old  £rieud  Boreas,  which  generally  raises  a 
sumbarge  aloug  the  coast  of  Italy.  In  many  straits  and  narrow  arms  of 
the  sea  there  is  a  periodical  Aax  and  reflus;  but  the  only  place  where 
tidal  influence,  properly  so  called,  is  unmistakably  observed  is  in  the 
Leaser  Syrtis,  or  Onlf  of  Gabes.  There  the  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of  2 
or  3  knots  an  hour,  and  the  rise  and  fall  varies  from  3  to  8  feet.  It  is 
most  marked  and  regular  at  Djer  ba,  the  Homeric  island  of  the  Lotophagi. 
One  mnst  be  careful  iu  lauding  there  in  a  boat,  so  as  not  to  be  left  high 
and  dry  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  Perhaps  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  were  caught  by  the  receding  tide,  and  it  was  not  only  a  bang  aet 
of  dates,  the  "honey-sweet  fruit  of  the  Lotus,"  or  the  potent  wine  which 
is  made  from  it,  which  made  them  "forgetful  of  their  homeward  way." 

The  Oulf  of  Gabes  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  proposals  which  were 
madeafew years  ago  for  iunndating  the  Sahara,  and  so  restoring  to  the 
Atlantic  region  the  insular  condition  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  had  in 
prehistoric  times.  I  will  not  allude  to  the  English  project  for  introduc- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  That  does 
not  belong  to  my  subject.  The  French  scheme  advocated  by  Com- 
mandant Bondaire,  and  supported  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  was  quite  as  vis- 
ionary and  impracticable. 

To  the  south  of  Algeria  and  Tanis  there  exists  a  great  depression, 
stretching  westward  from  the  Gulf  of  Oabes  to  a  distance  of  abont  235 
miles,  in  wbicb  are  several  chotts  or  salt  lakes,  sometimes  only  marshes, 
and  in  many  places  covered  with  a  saline  crust  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
passage  of  camels.  Commandant  Roudaire  proposed  to  cut  through  the 
isthmuses  which  separated  the  various  chotts,  and  so  prepare  their  basins 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  done,  he  intended  to 
introduce  the  sea  by  a  canal,  which  should  have  a  depth  of  1  metre 
below  low-water  level. 

This  scheme  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  basin  of  the  chotts 
has  been  an  inland  sea  within  historic  times;  that,  little  by  little,  owing 
to  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  water  which  entered  and  the 
amount  of  evaporation  and  absorption,  this  interior  sea  had  disappeared, 
leaving  the  chotts  as  an  evidence  of  the  former  condition  of  things;  that, 
in  fact,  this  was  none  other  than  the  celebrated  Lake  Triton,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  geographers. 

This  theory  however  is  untenable.  The  isthmus  of  Gabes  is  not  a 
mere  sand  bank.  There  is  a  band  of  rock  between  the  sea  and  the  basin 
of  the  chotts,  throagb  which  the  former  never  conld  have  penetrated  in 
modem  times.    It  is  mncb  more  probable  that  Lake  Triton  was  the 
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large  bigHt  between  the  island  of  Dj<>rba  and  the  mainland,  on  the  shores 
of  which  are  the  ruinsof  the  ancient  city  of  Meninx,  which,  to  judge  by 
the  abundance  of  Greek  marble  found  there,  must  have  carried  on  an 
importaut  commerce  with  the  Levant. 

The  scheme  has  now  been  entirely  abaudoBed.  Xothing  bat  the  mania 
for  catting  through  istbmoBes  all  over  the  world  which  followed  the 
brilliant  aucceas  achieved  at  Suez  can  explaiu  its  having  been  started 
at  all.  Of  coarse,  no  mere  mechanical  operation  is  impossible  in  these 
days;  bat  the  mind  refuses  to  rea'ize  the  possibility  of  vessels  circulat- 
ing iu  a  region  which  produces  nothing,  or  that  so  small  a  sheet  of  water 
in  the  immensity  of  the  Sahara  could  have  any  appreciable  efiisct  in 
modifying  the  climate  of  its  shores. 

The  eastern  basin  is  much  ^ore  indented  and  cut  up  into  separate 
seas  than  the  western  one.  It  was  therefore  better  adapted  for  thecom- 
meucement  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Itshigh  mountains  were  land- 
marks for  the  nnpracticed  sailor,  and  its  numerous  islands  and  harbors 
afiorded  shelter  for  his  frail  bark,  and  so  facilitated  communication  be- 
tween one  point  and  another. 

The  advance  of  civilization  nalarally  took  place  along  the  axis  of 
this  sea,  Phcenicia,  Greece,  and  Italy  being  successively  the  great  nur- 
series of  hninan  kuowledge  and  progrtss.  Phcenicia  had  the  glory  of 
opening  out  the  path  of  ancient  commerce,  for  its  position  iu  the  Levant 
gave  it  a  natural  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  people  sought 
the  profits  of  trade  from  every  nation  which  had  a  seaboard  on  the 
three  continents  washed  by  this  sea.  Phoenicia  was  already  a  nation 
before  the  Jews  entered  the  Promised  Land;  and  when  they  did  so,  they 
carried  on  inland  traEBc  as  middlemen  to  the  PUtBuiciana.  Many  of 
the  commercial  centers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  fouuded 
before  Greece  and  Home  acquired  importance  in  history.  Homer  refers 
to  them  as  daring  traders  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

For  many  centuries  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  limited  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  when  it  extended  iu  the  direction  of  the  Bast  it 
was  the  merchants  of  the  Adriatic,  of  Genoa,  and  of  Pisa  who  brought 
the  merchandise  of  India,  at  an  enormous  cost,  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  land,  and  who  monopolized  the  carrying  trade  by  sea.  It  was  thus 
that  the  elephant  trade  of  India,  the  caravan  trafBc  through  Babylon 
and  Palmyra,  as  well  aa  the  Arab  Jcafilehs,  became  united  with  the 
Occidental  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean, 

As  civilization  and  commerce  extended  westward,  mariners  began  to 
overcome  their  dread  of  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  ocean  beyond  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  and  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and  the 
circum-navigation  of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  changed  entirely  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  as  well  as  increased  its  magnitude,  and  so  relegated  the 
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MediterraQean,'whicb  had  hitherto  beea  the  central  sea  of  htunan  inter- 
coarse,  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  farther  details  regarding  the 
physical  geography  of  this  region,  and  its  history  is  a  subject  so  vast 
that  a  few  episodes  of  it  are  all  that  I  can  possibly  attempt.  It  is  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  every  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
here  were  snccessiveiy  evolved  all  the  great  dramas  of  the  past  and 
some  of  the  most  importaiit  events  of  less  distant  date. 

As  I  have  already  said,  long  hefore  the  rise  of  Greece  and  fiome  its 
shores  and.  islands  were  the  seat  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Fhcenicia 
liad  sent  out  her  pacific  colonies  to  the  remotest  parts,  and  not  iusig- 
iilflcant  vestiges  of  their  handicraft  still  exist  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  We  have  the  megalithic  temples  of  Malta,  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Baal,  the  generative  god,  and  Asfatoretli,  the  conceptive 
goddess,  of  the  universe.  The  three  thousand  nurkagt  of  Sardinia, 
roand  towers  of  admirable  masonry,  intended  probably  for  defense  iu 
case  of  sudden  attack,  and  the  so-called  giant  graves,  were  as  great  a 
mystery  to  classical  authors  as  they  are  to  ns  at  the  present  day. 
Minorca  has  its  talayoU^  tumuli  somewhat  analogous  to  but  of  ruder 
constrnction  than  the  nurhagi,  more  than  200  groups  of  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  island.  With  these  are  associated  subordinate  con- 
structions intended  for  worship,  altars  composed  of  two  immense 
monoliths  erected  in  the  form  of  a  T,  sacred  iuclosures  and  megalithic 
habitations.  One  type  of  talayot  is  especially  remarkable,  of  better 
masonry  than  the  others,  and  exactly  resembling  inverted  boats.  One 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Pbcenicians  had  in  view  the  grass  hab- 
itations or  mapalia  of  the  Numidians  described  by  Sallust,  and  had 
endeavored  to  reproduce  them  in  stone:  Oblonga,  inourvia  lateribuH 
tecta,  gua«i  navium  earmce  tunt. 

For  a  long  time  the  Phoenicians  had  no  rivals  in  navigation,  but 
subsequently  the  Greeks — especially  the  Phociaus — established  colonies 
in  the  western  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Malta,  and 
the  south  of  France,  through  the  means  of  which  they  propagated  not 
only  their  commerce  but  their  arts,  literatnre,  and  ideas.  They  intro- 
duced many  valuable  plants,  such  as  the  olive,  thereby  modifying  pro- 
foundly the  agriculture  of  the  countries  in  which  they  settled.  They 
have  even  left  traces  of  their  blood,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  that  the 
women  of  Provence  owe  the  classical  beauty  of  their  features. 

But  they  were  eclipsed  by  their  successors.  The  empire  of  Alexander 
opened  out  a  road  to  India,  in  which,  indeed,  the  Phoenicians  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  introduced  the  produce  of  the  I'last  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean; while  the  Tyrian  colony  of  Carthage  became  the  capital  of 
another  vast  empire,  which,  from  its  situation  midway  between  the 
Levant  and  the  Atlantic  Ucean,  enabled  it  to  command  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic. 

The  Oarthflginians  at  one  time  ruled  over  territory  extending  along 
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tbe  coast  from  Uyrene  to  Numidia,  besides  haviog  a  considerable  iofla- 
eoce  over  tbe  interior  of  the  contineDt,  so  tbat  tlie  name  of  Africa, 
giveD  to  their  own  dominions,  was  gradually  applied  to  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  ruling  passion  with  the  CarthagioiaDs  was  love  of 
gain,  not  pjatriotism,  and  their  wars  were  largely  fought  with  mercena- 
ries. It  was  tbe  excellence  of  her  civil  consUtntioD  which,  according 
to  Aristotle,  kept  in  cohesion  for  centuries  ber  atraggliug  possessions. 
A  country  feebly  patriotic,  which  intrusts  her  defense  to  foreigners, 
bas  the  seeds  of  inevitable  decay,  which  ripeoed  in  her  struggle  with 
Borne,  despite  tbe  warlike  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  the  devotion  of  the 
magnanimous  Hannibal.  The  gloomy  and  cruel  religion  of  Carthage, 
with  its  buraan  eacriflces  to  Moloch  and  its  worship  of  Baal  ander  the 
name  of  Melkarth,  led  to  a  criminal  code  of  Draconic  severity  and 
alienated  it  from  surroundiiig  nations.  When  the  struggle  with  Borne 
began,  Carthage  had  no  frieuds.  Tbe  first  Funic  war  was  a  contest  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  whose  prosperity  is  even  now  attested  by  the 
splendor  of  its  Hellenic  monuments.  When  Sicily  was  lost  by  the 
Carthaginians,  so  also  was  the  dominion  of  tbe  sea,  whicb  hitherto 
had  been  nnoontested.  The  second  Pnnic  war  resulted  in  tbe  utt«r 
prostration  of  Carthage  and  the  loss  of  all  her  possessions  out  of 
Africa,  and  iu  201  B.  c,  when  this  war  was  ended,  552  years  after 
tbe  foundation  of  the  city,  Bome  was  mistress  of  tbe  world. 

The  destruction  of  Carthage  after  the  third  Pnnic  war  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  was  easy  for  Cato  to  utter  his 
stern  Delenda  est  Carthago.  Destruction  is  easy,  but  constraction  is 
vastly  more  difficult.  Although  Augustus  in  his  might  built  'a  new 
Carthage  near  tbe  site  of  tbe  old  city,  he  could  never  attract  again  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  been  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels. Eoman  supremacy  was  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  commerce, 
because,  though  she  allowed  unrestricted  trade  throughout  her  vast 
empire  and  greatly  improved  internal  communications  in  the  subju- 
gated conntries,  Bome  itself  absorbed  tbe  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
and  did  not  produce  any  commodities  in  return  for  its  immense  con- 
sumption, therefore  Mediterranean  commerce  did  not  thrive  under  the 
Boman  rule.  The  conquest  of  Carthage,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  East 
ponred  in  riches  to  Bome,  and  dispensed  for  a  time  with  the  needs  of 
productive  industry,  but  formed  no  enduring  basis  of  prosperity.  . 

It  is  only  in  relation  to  the  Mediterranean  tbat  I  can  refer  to  Bomau 
history;  but  I  must  allude  to  the  interesting  episode  iu  tbe  life  of 
Diocletian,  who,  after  an  anxious  reign  of  21  years  in  the  eaj^teru 
division  of  tbe  empire,  abdicated  at  Nicomedia,  and  retired  to  his 
native  province  of  Illyria.  He  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  rural  pleas- 
ures and  horticnltnre  at  Baloua,  near  which  he  built  that  splendid  pal- 
ace within  tbe  walls  of  which  subsequently  arose  the  modern  city  of 
Spalato.  !Notbtng  more  interesting  exists  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean than  this  extraordinary  edifice,  perhaps  tha  largest  that 
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ever  arose  at  tbe  bidding  of  aBingle  mao;  not  only  vast  and  lieantifn), 
bat  marking  one  of  tlie  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  arohi- 
tecture. 

Though  now  obstructed  with  a  mass  of  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  its 
salient  features  are  distinctly  visible.  The  great  temple,  probably  the 
mausolenm  of  the  founder,  has  become  the  cathedral,  and  after  the 
Fantheou  at  Borne  there  is  no  finer  specimen  of  a  heathen  temple 
turned  into  a  Ohristiau  church.  Strange  it  is  that  tbe  tomb  of  him 
whose  reign  was  marked  by  such  unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Ohris- 
tians  should  hare  been  accepted  as  tbe  model  of  those  baptisteries  so 
commonly  constructed  in  tbe  following  centuries. 

Of  Diocletian's  Salona,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  tbe  Roman  world, 
bat  little  now  remains  save  traces  of  tbe  long,  irregular  walls.  Becent 
ezcaratioDS  have  broagbt  to  light  much  that  is  iuterestiug,  but  all  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  such  as  a  large  basilica  which  had  been  used  as 
a  necropolis,  and  a  baptistery,  one  of  those  copied  from  the  temple  of 
Bpalato,  on  the  mosaic  pavement  of  which  can  still  be  read  the  text, 
Sicttt  cervus  desiderat  fontem  aquarum  ita  anima  mea  ad  te  Deus. 

The  final  partition  of  the  Romau  Empire  took  place  in  365 ;  40  years 
later  the  barbarians  of  the  North  began  to  invade  Italy  and  the  south 
of  Europe;  and  in  i29,  Oenseric,  at  the  head  of  his  Vandal  hordes, 
crossed  over  into  Africa  from  Andalusia,  a  province  which  still  bears 
their  name,  devastating  tbe  country  as  far  as  the  Cyrenaica.  He  sub- 
sequently annexed  the  Balearic  Islands,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia;  he 
ravaged  tlie  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  even  of  Qreece  and  Illyria; 
but  the  most  memorable  of  his  exploits  was  tbe  unresisted  sack  of 
Kome,  whence  he  returned  to  Africa  laden  with  treasure  and  bearing 
the  Empress  Eudoxia  a  captive  in  his  train. 

The  degenerate  emperors  of  the  West  were  powerless  to  avenge  this 
insult;  but  Byzantium,  though  at  this  time  sinking  to  decay,  did 
make  a  futile  attempt  to  attack  tbe  Vandal  monarch  in  his  African 
stronghold.  It  was  not,  however,  till  533,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
when  the  successors  of  Gensenc  bad  fallen  into  luxurious  habits  and 
had  lost  the  rough  valor  of  their  ancestors,  that  Belisarius  was  able  to 
break  their  power  and  take  their  last  king  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople. 
The  Vandal  domination  in  Africa  was  destroyed,  but  that  of  the 
Byzantines  was  never  thoroaghly  consolidated;  it  rested  not  on  its 
own  strength,  but  on  tbe  weakness  of  its  enemies ;  and  it  was  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  next  great  wave  of  invasion  which  swept  over 
the  land,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the  world's  history, 
save  only  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

In  647,  27  years  after  tbe  Hedjlra  of  Mohammed,  Abdalla  ibn  Saad 
started  from  Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  Africa  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men. 

The  expedition  had  two  determining  causes — tbe  hope  of  plunder 
and  the  desire  to  promulgate  tlie  religion  of  El  Islam.    The  sands  and 
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eoorohing  heat  of  the  desert,  wbiob  had  nearly  proved  fotal  to  the 
army  of  Oato,  were  no  bar  to  the  hardy  Arabians  aiid  their  enduring 
camels.  The  march  to  Tripoli  was  a  fatiguing  one,  bat  it  was  Baccess- 
fblly  accomplished ;  the  iovaders  did  not  exhaust  their  force  in  a  vain 
effort  to  ledaee  its  fortifications,  bat  swept  on  over  the  Syrtie  desert 
and  north  to  the  province  of  Africa,  where,  near  the  splendid  city  of 
Suffetala,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  them  and  the  army  of  the 
Exarch  Gregorins,  in  which  the  Christians  were  signally  defeated, 
their  leader  killed,  and  his  daughter  allotted  to  Ibn-ez-Zobair,  who  had 
slain  her  father. 

Not  only  did  the  victorious  Moslems  overrun  north  Africa,  but  soon 
they  bad  powerful  fleets  at  sea,  which  dominated  the  entire  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  emperors  of  the  East  had  enough  to  do  to  protect  their 
own  capital. 

Egypt,  Syria,  Spain,  Provence,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
successively  fell  to  their  arms,  and  until  they  were  checked  at  the 
Pyrenees  by  Charles  Martel  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  whole  of 
Boatheru  Europe  would  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  disciples 
of  the  new  religion.  Violent,  implacable,  aud  irresistible  at  the  moment 
of  conquest,  the  Arabs  were  not  unjust  or  hard  masters  in  conutries 
which  submitted  to  their  conditions.  Every  endeavor  was,  of  course, 
made  to  proselytize,  but  Christians  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  re- 
ligion on  payment  of  a  tax,  and  even  Popes  were  iu  the  habit  of  entering 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  invaders.  The  Church  of  St.  Cyprian 
aud  St.  Augustine,  with  its  500  sees,  was  indeed  expnuged,  but  five  cen- 
turies after  the  passage  of  the  Mohammedan  army  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  a  remnant  of  it  still  existed.  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury that  the  religion  and  language  of  Borne  became  utterly  extin- 
guished. 

The  Arabs  introduced  a  high  state  of  civilization  into  the  countries 
where  they  settled;  their  architecture  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  world  at  the  present  day;  their  irrigational  works  in  Spain  have 
never  been  improved  upon ;  tliey  fostered  literature  and  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  introduced  a  system  of  agriculture  far  superior  to  what 
existed  before  their  arrival. 

Commerce,  discouraged  by  the  Bomaus,  was  highly  honored  by  the 
Arabs,  and  during  their  rule  the  Mediterranean  recovered  the  trade 
which  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians ; 
it  penetrated  into  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  China ;  it  travelled  west- 
ward to  the  N^iger,  and  to  the  east  as  far  as  Madagascar,  aud  the  great 
trade  route  of  the  Mediterranean  was  once  more  developed. 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Arabs  culminated  in  the  ninth  century, 
when  Sicily  fell  to  their  arms ;  it  was  not,  however,  very  long  before 
their  empire  began  to  be  undermined  by  dissensions;  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Ommiade  Khalifs,  which  extended  from  Sind 
to  Spain  aud  from  the  Oxus  to  Yemen,  was  overthrown  by  tbe  Abba- 
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sidea  in  tbe  year  132  of  tbe  Hedjira,  A.  n.  750,  Seven  years  later 
Spain  detached  itself  from  the  Abbaside  empire;  a  new  calipbate  was 
established  at  Cordova,  and  hereditary  monarchies  began  to  spring  ap 
in  other  Mohammedan  conntries. 

Tbe  Oarlovingian  empire  gave  an  impalse  to  the  maritime  power  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Adriatic  the  fleets  of  Venice  and  Bagnsa 
monopolized  the  traffic  of  tbe  Levant.  The  mercbaats  of  the  latter 
noble  little  republic  penetrated  even  to  our  own  shores,  and  Shake- 
speare has  made  tbe  Argosy  or  Bagusie  a  boaaebold  word  in  oar  lan- 
guage. 

During  tbe  eleventh  centnry  the  Christian  powers  were  no  longer 
ootrtent  to  resist  the  Mohammedans ;  they  began  to  turn  their  arms 
against  them.  If  the  latter  ravaged  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Europe, 
tbe  Christians  began  to  take  brilliant  revenge. 

The  Mohammedans  were  driven  out  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
the  Balearic  Islands,  but  it  was  not  till  1492  that  they  had  finally  to 
abandon  Europe,  atter  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centnry  an  event  took  place  which 
profoundly  modified  the  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The 
Caliph  Mostansir  let  loose  a  horde  of  nomad  Arabs,  who,  starting  from 
Egypt,  spread  over  the  whole  of  north  Africa,  carrying  destruction  and 
blood  wherever  they  passed,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  subse- 
quent state  of  anarchy  which  rendered  possible  the  interference  of  the 
Tnrks. 

English  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean  was  not 
nnknown  even  from  the  time  of  the  Cru»ades,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  our  own  vessels  till  tbe  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry.  In  1522  it  was  so  great  that  Henry  VIII 
appointed  a  Cretan  merchant,  Ceusio  de  Balthazari,  to  be  "  master,  gov- 
ernor, protector,  and  consul  of  all  and  siugtar  the  merchants  and  others, 
his  lieges  and  subjects,  within  tbe  port,  island,  and  country  of  Crete 
orCandia."  This  is  the  very  first  English  consul  known  to  history, 
bat  the  first  of  English  birth  was  my  own  predecessor  in  ofQce,  Master 
John  Tipton,  who,  after  having  acted  at  Algiero  during  several  years 
in  an  unofficial  character,  probably  elected  by  the  merchants  them- 
selves to  protect  their  interests,  was  duly  appointed  consul  by  Sir 
William  Harebone,  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  1585,  and  received 
jnst  sucb  an  exequatur  from  the  Porte  as  has  been  issued  to  every 
consul  since  by  the  Government  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides. 

Piracy  has  always  been  the  seourge  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  are 
too  apt  to  associate  its  horrors  entirely  with  the  Moors  and  Turks. 
The  evil  bad  existed  from  the  earliest  ages;  even  before  the  Boman 
conquest  of  Dalmatia  the  Illyrians  were  the  general  enemies  of  the 
Adriatic.  Africa,  under  the  Vandal  reign,  was  a  nest  of  the  fiercest 
pirates.    The  Venetian  chronicles  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  ravages 
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of  tli6  Corsairs  of  Aocona,  and  there  is  uo  otbor  name  but  piracy  for 
such  acts  of  the  Genoese  as  the  unprovoked  pillage  of  Tripoli  by  Andrea 
Doria  in  153d.  To  form  a  Just  idea  of  the  Oorsaira  of  the  past,  it  is 
'  well  to  remember  that  commerce  and  piracy  were  often  synonymous 
terms,  even  among  the  English,  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Listen 
to  tbe  description  given  by  the  pious  CavendisU  of  his  commercial  cir- 
cumnavigation of  tbe  globe :  "  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  suffer 
me  to  circnmpasB  the  whole  globe  of  the  world.  -  -  -  I  navigated 
along  the  coast  of  Cbile,  Peru,  and  Few  Spain,  where  I  made  great 
spoils.  All  the  villages  and  towns  that  ever  I  landed  at,  I  burned  and 
spoiled,  and  bad  I  not  been  discovered  npou  the  uoast,  I  bad  taken  a 
great  quantity  of  treasure,"  and  so  he  concludes,  "  The  Lord  be  praised 
for  all  bis  mercies!" 

Sir  William  Monson,  when  called  apon  by  James  I  to  propose  a 
scheme  for  an  attack  on  Algiers,  recommended  that  all  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  should  contribute  towards  the  expense  and  partici- 
pate in  the  gains  by  the  sale  of  Moors  and  Turks  as  slaves. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  piracy  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  audacity  of 
the  Barbary  Corsairs  seems  incredible  at  the  present  day;  they  landed 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  extended 
their  ravages  to  Great  Britain,  carrying  off  all  the  inhabitants  whom 
they  could  seize  into  tbe  most  wretched  slavery.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  piratical  states  was  Algiers,  a  military  oligarchy,  consisting 
of  a  body  of  jauisaariea,  recruited  by  adventurers  from  tbe  Levent,  the 
outcasts  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  criminals  and  renegades  ttom 
every  nation  in  Europe.  They  elected  their  own  ruler  or  Bey,  who 
exercised  despotic  sway,  tempered  by  frequent  assassination;  they 
oppressed  without  mercy  the  natives  of  the  conntry,  accumulated  vast 
riches,  had  immense  numbers  of  Christian  slaves,  and  kept  all  Europe 
in  a  state  bordering  on  subjection  by  the  terror  which  they  inspired. 
Nothing  is  sadder  or  more  inexplicable  than  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  this  state  of  things  was  accepted  by  civilized  nations.  Many 
futile  attempts  were  made  during  successive  centuries  to  bumble  their 
arrogance,  but  it  only  increased  by  every  manifestation  of  tbe  power- 
lesBuess  of  Europe  to  restrain  it.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  country- 
man, Lord  Exmouth,  by  his  brilliant  victory  in  1816,  forever  to  put  an 
end  to  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  in  tbe  Mediterranean.  His  work, 
however,  was  left  incomplete,  for  though  be  destroyed  the  navy  of  the 
Algerines  and  so  rendered  them  powerless  for  evil  on  the  seas,  they 
were  far  from  being  humbled;  they  continued  to  slight  their  treaties 
and  to  subject  even  tbe  agents  of  powerful  nations  to  contumely  and 
injustice.  The  French  took  the  only  means  possible  to  destroy  this 
nest  of  ruffians  by  the  almost  unresisted  occupation  of  Algiers  and 
tbe  deportation  of  its  Turkish  aristocracy. 

They  tbnud  the  whole  country  iu  the  possession  of  a  hostile  people, 
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some  of  whom  had  never  been  snbdaed  since  the  fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and  the  world  owes  France  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing transformed  what  was  a  savage  and  almost  uacaltivated  coantry 
into  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most  beantiful  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Algeria  is  being  effected  in  Tunisia. 
The  treaty  of  the  Sasr-es-Saeed,  which  established  a  French  protecto- 
rate there  and  military  occnpation  of  the  regency,  were  aboat  as 
highhanded  and  nnjastifiable  acta  as  are  recorded  in  history;  bat 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  regarding  the  important  work  of  civil- 
ization and  improvement  that  has  resulted  from  them,  European 
conrts  of  ja&tice  have  been  established  all  over  the  country,  the 
exports  and  imports  have  increased  from  twenty-three  to  dfty-one 
millions  of  francs,  the  revenne  from  six  to  nineteen  millions,  without 
the  imposition  of  a  single  new  tax,  and  nearly  half  a  million  per  anuam 
is  being  spent  on  education. 

Sooner  or  later  the  same  thing  mast  happen  in  the  rest  of  north 
Africa,  though  at  present  iuternatioual  jealousies  retard  this  desirable 
consammation.  It  seems  hard  to  condemn  such  fair  countries  to  con- 
tinned  barbarism  in  the  interest  of  tyrants  who  mis-govern  and  oppress 
their  people.  The  day  can  not  be  far  off  when  the  whole  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  will- enjoy  the  same  prosperity  and  civil- 
ization ae  the  northern  coast,  and  when  the  deserts  which  are  the 
result  of  mis- government  and  neglect  will  assume  the  fertility  arising 
from  security  and  industry,  and  will  again  blossom  as  the  rose. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  is  still 
unlinown,  if  we  except  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  But  even  that  country 
has  been  traversed  in  almost  every  direction  during  the  past  20 
years,  and  its  geography  and  natural  history  have  been  illustrated  by 
men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  such  as  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  Monsieur  Tisaot, 
8ir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  Yicomte  de  Foncanld,  Joseph  Thomson,  and 
numerous  other  travellers.  The  least  known  portion,  at  least  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  is  the  Biff  country,  the  inhospitality  of  whose 
inhabitants  has  given  the  word  "ruffian"  to  the  English  language. 
Even  that  has  been  penetrated  by  De  Foucauld  disguised  as  a  Jew, 
and  the  record  of  his  exploration  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eon- 
tribntious  to  the  geography  of  the  country  which  has  hitherto  been 
made. 

Although,  therefore,  but  little  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
actual  exploration,  there  are  many  by-ways  of  travel  comparatively 
little  known  to  Chat  class  of  the  community  with  which  I  hare  so  mucb 
sympathy, — the  ordinary  British  tourist.  These  Hock  every  year  in 
hundreds  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  but  few  of  them  visit  the  splendid 
Boman  remains  in  the  interior  of  those  coantries.  The  Cyrenaica  is 
not  so  easily  accessible,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  Englishmen  have 
travelled  in  it  since  the  exploration  of  Smith  aud  Porcher  in  1861. 
H.  Mis.  129 18  OO^^Ic 
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Oyrene  almoBt  rJ7slled  Carthage  in  oommeroial  importanoe.  The 
Hellenic  ruins  stillexistiDgbe&r  witness  to  the  splendor  of  its  five  great 
cities.  It  was  the  hirtb-place  of  maDy  distiDgaished  people,  and  amongst 
its  hills  and  fonntaiDS  were  located  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
in  my tbology, such  as  tbeGardensof  theHesperide8,aDd  the  "silent, 
dnll,  forgetl'al  waters  of  Lethe." 

This  penineala  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Greece, 
whence  it  was  originally  colonized.  There,  and  indeed  all  over  the 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterraueaii,  are  many  little-trodden  routes,  bat 
the  subject  is  too  extensive;  I  am  relnctautly  compelled  to  restrict  my 
remarks  to  the  western  half. 

The  south  of  Italy  is  more  frequently  traversed,  and  less  travelled  in, 
than  any  part  of  tbat  country.  Of  the  thousands  who  yeariy  embark 
or  disembark  at  Brindisi  few  ever  visit  the  land  of  Manfred.  Otranto 
is  only  known  to  them  from  the  fanciful  descriptions  in  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  romance.  The  general  public  in  this  couutryi» quite  iguorautof 
what  is  going  on  at  Taraoto,  aud  of  the  great  arsenal  and  dockyard 
which  Italy  is  constructing  in  the  Mare  Piccolo,  an  inland  sea  contain- 
ing more  than  1,000  acres  of  anchorage  for  the  largest  ironclads  afloat, 
yet  with  an  entrance  so  narrow  that  it  Is  spanned  by  a  revolving  bridgfe. 
Even  the  Adriatic,  though  traversed  daily  by  steamers  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Company,  is  not  a  highway  of  travel,  yet  where  is  it  possible  to 
find  so  mauy  places  of  interest  within  the  short  space  of  a  week's  voy- 
age, between  Corfu  aud  Trieste,  as  along  the  Dalmatian  and  Istrian 
shores,  and  among  the  islands  that  fringe  the  former  where  it  is  diffl- 
calt  to  realize  that  one  is  at  sea  at  all,  and  not  on  some  great  inland 
lakel 

There  is  the  Bocohe  di  Oattaro,  a  vast  rent  made  by  the  Adriatic 
among  the  mountains,  where  the  sea  flows  round  their  spurs  in  a  series 
of  canals,  bays,  and  lakes  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  city  of  Cattaro 
itself,  the  gateway  of  Montenegro,  with  its  picturesque  Venetian  fort- 
ress, nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  black  mountain,  Itagusa,  the  Roman 
successor  of  the  Hellenic  Epidaurus,  queen  of  the  southern  Adriatic, 
battling  with  the  waves  on  her  rock-bound  peninsula,  the  one  spot  in 
all  that  sea  which  never  submitted  either  to  Venice  or  the  Turk,  and 
for  ceuturies  resisting  the  barbarians  on  every  side,  absolutely  uuique 
as  a  mediaeval  fortified  town,  and  worthy  to  have  given  her  name  to  the 
argosies  she  sent  forth  j  Spalato,  the  grandest  of  Boman  monuments ; 
Lissa,  colonized  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  memorable  to  ns  as  hav- 
ing been  a  British  naval  station  from  1812  to  1814,  while  the  French 
held  Dalmatia ;  Zara,  the  capital,  famous  for  its  siege  by  the  Crusaders, 
interesting  from  an  ecclesiological  point  of  view,  and  venerated  as  the 
last  restmg  place  of  St.  Simeon,  the  prophet  of  the  Nunc  dimittit ; 
Paronza,  with  its  great  basilica;  Pola,  with  Its  noble  harbor,  whence 
Belisarins  sailed  forth,  now  the  chief  naval  port  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, with  its  Roman  amphitheater  and  graceful  triumphal, arches,  be- 
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sides  maoy  other  places  of  almost  equal  intei'est.  Still  farther  west  are 
Ooraica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  all  easily  accessible  from 
the  coasts  of  France,  Italy,  aad  Spain.  Tbeir  ports  are  ooDStaQtly  vis- 
ited by  mail  steamers  and  private  yachts,  yet  tbey  are  bttt  little  ex- 
plored in  the  interior.     ... 

I  bare  endeavored  to  sketch,  necessarily  in  a  very  imperfect  maimer, 
the  physical  character  and  history  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  show  bow 
the  commerce  of  the  world  originated  iu  a  sma,l]  maritime  state  at  its 
eastern  extremity;  how  it  gradually  advanced  westward  till  it  burst 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  extended  over  seas  and  continents 
until  then  undreampt  of,  au  event  which  deprived  the'Mediterraueanot 
that  commercial  prosperity  and  greatness  which  for  centuries  had  been 
limited  to  its  narrow  basin. 

Once  more  this  historic  sea  has  become  the  highway  of  nations;  the 
persistent  energy  and  genius  of  two  men  have  revolutionized  naviga- 
tion, opened  out  new  and  boundless  Qelds  for  commerce,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Mediterranean  is  to  be  restored  to  its  old 
position  of  importance,  if  the  struggle  for  Africa  is  to  result  iu  its  re- 
generation, as  happened  in  the  N'ew  World,  if  the  dark  places  still  re- 
maining in  the  farther  East  are  to  be  civilized,  it  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  WagLoru  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  developed 
the  overland  route  and  created  the  Suez  Oanal. 

But  the  Mediterranean  cau  only  hope  to  retain  its  regenerated  posi- 
tion iu  time  of  peace,  ffothiug  is  more  certainly  shown  by  past  history 
tlian  that  war  and  conquest  have  changed  the  route  of  commerce  in 
spite  of  favored  geographical  positions.  Babylon  was  conquered  by 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Homans,  and  though  for  a  time 
her  position  on  the  Euphrat«s  caused  her  to  rise  like  a  Fhoanis  from 
her  ashes,  successive  conquests  combined  with  the  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy of  her  rulers,  caused  her  to  perish.  Tyre,  conquered  by  Kebncbad- 
nezzar  and  Alexander,  fell  as  completely  as  Babylon  had  done,  and  her 
trade  passed  to  Alexandria.  Buiued  sites  of  commercial  cities  rarely 
again  become  emporia  of  commerce ;  Alexandria  is  an  exception  de- 
pendent on  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  old  route  to  the  East  ^as  principally  used  by  sailing  vessels,  and 
was  abandoned  for  the  shorter  and  more  economical  one  by  the  Suez 
Oanal,  which  now  enables  a  round  voyage  to  be  made  in  60  days,  which 
formerly  required  from  6  to  8  months.  This,  however,  can  only  remain 
open  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  eventof  war  the 
old  roata  by  the  Gape  may  be  again  used  to  the  detriment  of  traffic  by 
the  Mediterranean.  Modern  invention  has  greatly  economized  the  use 
of  coal,  and  steamers,  by  the  use  of  duplex  and  triplex  engines,  can  run 
with  a'Oomparatively  small  consumption  of  fuel,  thus  leaving  a  larger 
space  for  cargo.  England,  the  great  carrying  power  of  the  world,  may 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  trust  to  her  own  strength  and  the  secur- 
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ity  of  the  open  seas  tban  to  mo  the  gAuotlet  of  the  Diimerous  strateg- 
ical poHttioDs  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Port  Mahou,  Bizerta,  and 
Taranto,  each  of  wliich  in  capable  of  aObrding  impregDable  shelter  to  a 
hostile  fleet,  and  though  the  ultimate  key  to  the  Indian  Ucean  is  in  our 
own  hands,  onr  passage  to  it  maybe  beset  by  a  thousand  dangers. 
There  is  no  act  of  my  career  on  which  I  look  back  with  so  much  satis- 
faction as  on  the  share  I  had  iu  the  occupation  of  Ferim,  one  of  the 
most  important  links  in  that  chain  of  coaling;  stations  which  extends 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  the  farther  East,  and  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  supremacy.  Itis  a  mere  islet,  it 
is  true,  a  barren  rock,  but  one  surrounding  a  noble  harbor,  and  so  em- 
inently iu  its  right  place  that  we  can  not  contemplate  with  equanimity 
the  possibility  of  its  beiug  in  any  other  hands  than  our  own. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  exaggerated  armaments  are  heat 
salted  for  preserving  peace  or  hastening  a  destructive  war ;  the  golden 
age  of  disarmament  and  international  arbitration  may  not  be  near  at 
hand,  but  it  is  even  now  talked  of  as  a  possibility. 

Should  the  poet's  prophecy  or  the  patriot's  dream  be  realized  and  a 
universal  peace  indeed  bless  the  world,  then  this  sea  of  so  many  vic- 
tories may  long  remain  the  harvest  field  of  a  commerce  nobler  than 
conquest. 


DiclzedbyGoOgle 


STANLEY  AND  THE  MAP  OF  AFRICA.* 


By  J.  SCOTT  KelTTB. 


It  is  19  years  siocu  Stanley  first  crossed  the  threshold  of  central 
A&ica.  He  eutered  it  as  a  newspaper  correspoDdeut  to  find  and 
saecor  Livingstone,  and  came  out  burning  with  the  fever  of  African 
exploration.  While  with  LivingstoDe  at  Ujiji,  he  tried  his  'prentice 
hand  at  a  little  exploring  work,  and  between  them  tliey  did  something 
to  settle  the  geography  of  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tauganyika.  Some 
three  years  and  a  half  later  he  was  once  more  on  his  way  to  Zanzibar, 
this  time  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  doing  something  to  fill  up  the 
great  blank  that  still  occupied  the  center  of  the  continent.  A  glance 
at  the  first  of  the  maps  which  accompany  this  paper  will  afford  some 
idea  of  what  Central  Africa  was  like  when  Stanley  entered  it  a  second 
time.  The  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile  bad  yet  to  be  settled.  The 
contour  aud  extent  of  Victoria  Nyanza  were  of  the  most  uncertain 
character.  Indeed,  so  little  was  known  of  it  beyond  what  Speke  told 
as,  that  there  was  some  danger  of  its  being  swept  off  the  map  alto- 
gether, not  a  few  geographers  believing  it  to  be  not  one  lake,  but 
several.  There  was  much  to  do  in  the  region  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
lake,  even  though  it  had  been  traversed  by  Spekeand  Grant  Between 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  Luke  Tanganyika  to  some  distance 
beyond  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  one  side,  and  the  west  coast  regiou  on 
the  other,  the  map  was  almost  white,  with  kcre  and  there  the  conjec- 
tural course  of  a  river  or  two.  Livingstone's  latest  work,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  then  almost  unknown,  and  Cameron  had  not  yet 
returned.  Beyond  the  Yell^la  Rapids  there  was  noCongo,  and  Living- 
stone believed  that  the  Lualaba  swept  northwards  to  the  Nile.  He 
had  often  gazed  longingly  at  the  broad  river  during  his  weary  sojourn 
at  Nyangw^,  and  yearned  to  follow  it,  but  felt  himself  too  old  and 
exhausted  for  the  task.  Stanley  was  fired  with  the  same  ambition  as 
his  dead  master,  and  was  young  and  vigorous  onough  to  iudulge  it. 

What,  then,  did  Stanley  do  to  map  out  the  features  of  this  great 
blank  during  the  2  years  and  0  months  which  he  spent  in  crossing 
from  Bag.imoyo  to  Buma,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  ?  He  determined, 
with  an  accuracy  which  has  since  necessitated  but  slight  modification, 

•From  The  Cimlemporars  Bevieic,  Jauuary,  18iK),  \ol.  lvii,  pp.  136-140. 
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the  oatline  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza;  lie  fouud  it  to  be  Ooe  of  the  great 
lakes  of  the  world,  2L,500  square  miles  in  esteat,  with  an  altitude  of 
over  4,000  feet  and  border  soundings  of  from  330  to  580  feet.  Into  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  a  river  llowed,  which  he  traced  for  some  300 
miles,  and  which  he  set  down  aa  the  most  southerly  feeder  of  the  Kile. 
With  his  stay  at  the  court  of  the  clever  and  cunning  Mtesa  of  Ugaiida 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves;  it  has  had  momeutous  results.  West- 
wards he  came  upon  what  be  coneeived  to  be  a  part  of  the  Albert 
'  Kyanza,  which  he  named  Beatrice  Gulf,  but  of  which  more  anon. 
Oomiug  southwards  to  TJjiji,  Stanley  filled  in  many  features  iu  the 
region  he  traversed,  and  saw  at  a  distance  a  great  mountain,  which 
be  named  O-ordon  Beoaett,  of  which  also  more  anoti.  A  little  lake  to 
the  south  he  named  the  Alexandra  N^yanza;  thence  he  conjectured 
issued  the  southwest  source  of  the  Nile,  but  on  this  point,  within 
the  last  few  months,  he  has  seen  cause  to  change  his  mind.  Lake 
Tanganyika  he  cireum navigated,  and  gave  greater  accuracy  to  its  out- 
line; while  through  the  Lnkuga  be  found  it  sent  its  waters  bj  the 
Lualaba  to  the  Atlantic.  Crossing  to  Nyangw^,  where  with  longing 
eyes  Livingstone  beheld  the  mile-wide  Lnalaba  ilowiug  *'  north,  north, 
north,"  Stanley  saw  his  opportunity,  and  embraced  it.  Tippu  Tip 
failed  him  then,  as  he  did  later ;  but  the  mystery  of  that  great  river  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  solve,  and  solve  it  he  did.  The  epic  of  that 
first  recorded  journey  of  a  white  man  down  this  majestic  river,  which 
for  ages  bad  been  sweeping  its  unknown  way  through  the  center  of 
Africa,  be  and  his  dusky  companions  running  the  gaantlet  through  a 
thousand  miles  of  hostile  savages,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  things 
iu  the  literature  of  travel.  Leaving  Nyangw6  on  November  5, 1876,  in 
d  months  he  traced  the  many-islanded  Congo  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
placed  on  the  map  of  Africa  one  of  its  most  striking  features;  for  the 
Congo  ranks  among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world.  From  the  remote 
Chambeze,  that  enters  Lake  Bangweolo  to  the  sea,  it  is  3,000  miles.  It 
has  many  tributaries,  themselves  affording  hundreds  of  miles  of  navi- 
gable drains,  waters  a  basin  of  a  million  square  miles,  and  pours  into 
the  Atlantic  a  volume  estimated  at  1,800,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Thus,  then,  were  the  first  broad  lines  drawn  towards  filling  up  the 
great  blank.  But,  as  we  know,  Stanley  two  years  later  was  once  more 
on  his  way  to  the  Congo,  and  shortly  after,  within  the  compass  of  its 
great  basin,  he  helped  to  found  the  Congo  Free  State.  During  the 
years  he  was  ofificially  connected  with  the  river,  either  directly  or 
through  those  who  served  under  him,  he  went  on  filling  tip  the  blank 
by  the  exploration  of  other  rivers,  north  and  south,  which  poured  their 
volumiuoas  tribute  into  the  main  stream;  and  the  impulse  he  gave 
has  continued.  The  blank  has  become  a  network  of  dark  lines,  the 
interspaces  covered  with  the  names  of  tribes  and  rivers  and  lakes. 

Such,  then,  briefly,  is  what  Stanley  did  for  the  map  of  AMca  during 
his  g<^at  and  ever-memorable  journey  across  the  continent.    Uuce  more 
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Hr.  Stanley  haa  crossed  the  cootineut,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
taken  jast  about  the  same  time  in  which  to  do  so.  Discovery  was  not 
his  main  object  this  time,  and  therefore  the  results  in  this  direction  have 
not  been  so  plentifnl.  Indeed,  they  could  not  be ;  he  had  left  so  com- 
paratively little  to  be  done.  But  the  additions  that  he  has  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  blank  are  considerable,  and  of  high  imporCiince 
in  their  bearing  on  the  hydrography,  the  physical  geography,  the 
climate,  and  the  people  of  central  Africa. 

*Let  as  rapidly  run  over  the  iucidents  of  this,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  remarkable  expedition  that  ever  entered  Africa.  Its  first  purpose, 
aa  we  know,  was  to  relieve,  and  if  necessary  bring  away,  Emin  Pasha, 
the  governor  of  the  abandoned  equatorial  province  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  which  spread  on  each  side  of  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  the  branch  of 
the  Nile  that  issues  from  the  Albert  Syanza.  Here  it  was  supposed 
that  he  and  his  Egyptian  officers  aud  troops,  and  their  wives  and 
children,  were  beleagured  by  the  Madhist  hordes,  and  that  they  were 
at  the  end  of  their  supplies.  Emin  Pasha,  who  as  Eduard  Schnitzer 
was  born  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin  as  a 
physician,  spent  12  years  (1S64-1876)  in  the  Tnrkish  service,  during 
which  he  traveled  over  much  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Tarkey, 
indulging  his  strong  tastes  for  natural  history.  In  1876  he  entered  the 
service  of  Egypt,  and  was  sent  np  to  the  Sudan  as  surgeon  on  the  staff 
of  Gordon  Pasha,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  equatorial  province. 
In  1878,  two  years  after  Gordon  had  been  appointed  governor-general 
of  the  whole  Sudan,  Emin  Effendi  (he  had  Moslemized  himself)  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  equatorial  province,  which  he  found  com- 
pletely disorganized  and  demoralized,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  slave-raider.  Within  a  few  months  Emin  had  restored  order,  swept 
out  the  slavers,  got  rid  of  the  Egyptian  scum  who  pretended  to  be 
soldiers,  improved  the  revenue,  so  that  instead  of  a  large  deficit  there 
was  a  considerable  surplus,  and  established  industry  and  legitimate 
trade.  Meantime  the  Mahdi  had  appeared,  and  the  movement  of  con- 
quest was  gathering  strength.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1884  that  Emin 
began  to  fear  danger.  It  was  in  January  of  that  year  that  Gordon  went 
out  to  hold  Khartoum ;  just  a  year  later  both  he  and  the  city  fell  before 
the  Madhist  host.  Emin  withdrew  with  his  ofBcers  and  dependents, 
numbering  about  1 ,5(K),  to  Wadelai,  in  the  south  of  the  province,  within 
easy  reach  of  Albert  Kyanza. 

Burners  of  the  events  in  the  Sudan  after  the  fall  of  Ehartoom  reached 
this  country,  but  no  one  outside  of  scientific  circles  seemed  to  take 
much  interest  in  Emin  till  1886.  Rapidly,  however,  Europe  became 
aware  what  a  noble  stand  this  simple  savant,  who  had  been  foisted  into 
the  position  of  governor  of  a  half-savage  province,  was  making  against 
the  forces  of  the  Mahdi,  and  bow  he  refused  to  desert  his  post  and  his 
people.  Towards  the  autumn  of  1886  public  feeling  on  the  subject  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  the  British  Government,  which  was  held  to  blame 
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for  tbe  position  in  ttie  Budau,  was  compulled  to  take  aotion.  Onr 
representative  at  Zanzibar,  as  early  as  Aagust  of  tbat  year,  instituted 
inqniries  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  relief  expedition,  but  in  the  end,  in 
dread  of  iuteruationf^  complications,  it  was  decided  tbat  a  goTernment 
expedition  was  impracticable.  In  this  dilemma.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  William 
Haekiunon,  chairman  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Oompany, 
whose  connection  with  east  Africa  is  of  old  standing,  came  forward 
and  offered  to  undertake  tbe  responsibility  of  getting  ap  an  expe- 
dition. The  Emin  Pasha  relief  committee  was  formed  in  December, 
1889,  and  Government  did  all  it  coald  to  aid,  short  of  taking  the 
actual  responsibility,  Mr.  H.  M,  Stanley  generously  offered  his  servicea 
as  leader,  without  fee  or  reward,  giving  up  many  lucrative  engage- 
ments for  the  purpose.  No  time  was  lost.  The  sum  of  £30,000  had 
been  subscribed,  including  £10,000  from  the  Egyptian  dovernmeot. 
Mr.  Stanley  returned  from  America  to  England  in  tbe  end  of  Decem- 
ber ;  by  the  end  of  January  he  had  made  all  bis  preparations,  selecting 
9  men  as  bis  staff,  iucludiug  3  English  officers  and  2  surgeons,  and 
.was  on  his  way  to  Zanziltar,  which  was  reached  on  February  21. 
y  On  the  26tb  the  expedition  was  on  board  the  Madura,  bound  for  the 
moutb  of  tbe  Gougo,  by  way  of  the  Cape;  9  European  officers,  61 
Sudanese,  13  Somalis,  3  interpreters,  630  Zanzibaris,  the  famous  Arab 
slaver  and  merchant,  Tippn  Tip,  aud  407  of  his  people.  Tbe  mouth  of 
the  Congo  was  reached  on  March  IS;  there  tbe  expedition  was  trans- 
shipped into  small  vessels  and  landed  at  Matadi,  tbe  limit  of  naviga- 
tion on  tbe  lower  river.  From  Matadi  there  was  a  march  of  200  miles, 
past  tbe  cataracts,  to  Stanley  Pool,  where  the  navigation  was  resumed. 
The  troubles  of  the  expedition  l)egan  on  the  Congo  itself.  The  qnes- 
tion  of  routes  was  much  discussed  at  the  time  of  organizing  the 
expedition,  the  two  that  found  most  favor  being  tbat  from  tbe  east  coast 
tbrough  Masai  laud  and  rouud  by  tbe  north  of  ITganda,  and  that  by 
the  Congo.  Into  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  rentes  we  shall 
not  enter  here.  For  reasons  which  were  satisfactory  to  himself — and 
no  one  knows  Africa  better — Mr.  Stanley  selected  the- Congo  route, 
though  had  be  foreseen  all  that  he  and  his  men  would  have  to  undergo 
he  might  have  hesitated.  As  it  was,  the  expedition,  wliich  it  was 
thought  would  be  back  in  England  by  Christmas,  1S87,  only  reached 
the  coast  in  November,  1889.  But  the  difficulties  no  one  could  have 
foreseen,  the  region  traversed  being  completely  unknown,  and  the 
obstacles  encountered  unprecedented  even  in  Africa.  Nor  when  the 
goal  was  reached  was  it  expected  that  mouths  would  be  wasted  in  per- 
suading Emin  and  bis  people  to  quit  their  exile.  Not  tbe  keenest-eyed 
of  African  explorers  could  have  foreseen  all  this. 

Want  of  sufficient  boat  accommodation  and  a  scarcity  of  fooil  almost 
amounting  to  famine  hampered  the  expedition  terribly  on  its  wf^  up 
the  Congo.  The  moutb  of  tbe  Arnwimi,  tbe  real  starting  ]>oiut  of  tbe 
expedition,  some  1,500  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Ooogo,  was  not 
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reached  by  Mr.  Staoley  and  the  firat  coutingeut,  till  the  begioning  of 
Jniie,  1887.  The  distance  from  here  in  a  straight  line  to  the  nearest 
poiut  of  the  Albert  Nyauza  is  about  450  miles;  thence  it  was  believed 
commutaication  with  Emin  would  be  easy,  for  he  bad  two  steamers 
available.  But  it  was  possible  that  a  detour  would  have  to  be  made 
towards  the  north  so  aa  to  reach  Wadelia  direct,  for  no  one  knew  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  country  between  the  Aruwtmi  month 
and  the  Albert  Kyanza.  As  it  was  Mr.  Stanley  took  the  coarse  to  the 
lake  direct,  but  with  many  a  circuit  and  many  an  obstruction  and  at  a 
terrible  sacrifice  of  life.  An  intrenched  camp  was  established  on  a 
bluff  at  Yambuya,  about  50  miles  np  the  left  bank  of  the  Amwimi. 
Mi^or  Barttelot  was  left  in  charge  of  this,  and  with  him  Dr.  Bonny, 
Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Rose  Troup,  Mr.  Ward,  and  257  men ;  the  rear  column 
was  to  follow  as  soon  as  Tippa  Tip  provided  the  contingent  of  500 
natives  which  be  had  solemnly  promised.  Although  the  whole  of  the 
men  had  not  come  np,  yet  everything  seemed  in  satisfactory  order; 
explicit  instructions  were  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  rear  column,  and 
on  June  2S,  1887,  Mr.  Stanley,  with  a  contingent  consisting  of  389  offi- 
cers and  men,  set  out  to  reach  Bmin  Pasha.  The  officers  with  him  were 
Captain  Kelson,  Lieutenant  Stairs,  Dr.  Parke,  and  Mr.  Jephson. 

Five  miles  after  leaving  camp  the  difficulties  began.  The  expedition 
was  face  to  face  with  a  dense  forest  of  immense  extent,  choked  with 
bashy  undergrowth  and  obstructed  by  a  network  of  creepers  through 
which  a  way  had  often  to  be.  cleaved  with  the  axes.  Hostile  natives 
harassed  them  day  al1:er  day ;  the  paths  were  studded  with  concealed 
spikes  of  wood ;  the  arrows  were  poisoned ;  the  natives  bnrned  their 
villages  rather  than  have  dealings  with  the  intruders.  Happily  the 
river  when  it  was  again  struck  afibrded  relief,  and  the  steel  boat 
proved  of  service,  though  the  weakened  men  found  the  portages  past 
the  cataracts  a  great  trial.  It  was  fondly  hoped  that  here  at  least  the 
Arab  slaver  had  not  penetrated ;  but  on  September  16,  200  miles  from 
Yambuya,  making  340  miles  of  actual  travel,  the  slave  camp  of  Uga- 
rowwa  was  reached,  and  here  the  treatment  was  even  worse  than  when 
fighting  the  savages  of  the  forest.  The  brutalities  practiced  on  Stan- 
ley's men  cost  many  of  them  their  lives.  A  mouth  later  the  camp  of 
another  Arab  slaver  was  reached,  Kilinga  Longa,  and  tliere  the  treat- 
ment was  no  better.  Those  so-called  Arabs,  whose  caravans  consist 
maiidy  of  the  merciless  Manyuema,  from  the  country  between  Tagan- 
yika  aud  Nyangw^,  bad  laid  waste  a  great  area  of  the  region  to  be 
traversed  by  the  expedition,  so  that  between  August  31  and  November 
12  every  man  was  famished ;  and  when  at  last  the  land  of  devastation 
was  left  behind,  and  the  native  village  of  Ibwiri  entered,  officers  and 
men  were  reduced  to  skeletons.  Out  of  the  389  who  started  only  174 
entered  Ibwiri,  the  rest  dead,  or  missing,  of  left  behind,  unable  to 
move,  at  Ugarowwa's.     So  weak  was  everybody  that  70  tons  of  goods 
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and  the  boat  had  to  he  lelt  at  Kiliaga  Longa's  with  Captain  ITelson 
and  Surgeon  Parke. 

A  halt  of  13  days  at  Ibwiri,  with  its  plenty  of  fowls,  banaaas,  com, 
yams,  beans,  restored  everybody ;  and  173  sleek  and  robust  men  set 
out  for  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  N'ovember  24.  A  week  later  the  gloomy 
and  dreaded  forest  suddenly  ended  j  the  open  country  was  reached; 
the  light  of  day  was  unobstructed ;  it  was  an  emergence  from  darkness 
to  light.  But  the  difficulties  were  not  over ;  some  little  fighting  with 
the  natives  on  the  populous  plateau  was  necessary  before  the  lake  could 
be  reached.  On  the  12th,  the  edge  of  the  long  slope  from  the  Congo  to 
Lake  Albert  was  attained,  and  suddenly  the  eyes  of  all  were  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  the  lake  lying  some  3.000  feet  almost  sheer  below.  The 
expedition  itself  stood  at  an  altitude  of  5,200  feet  above  the  sea.  But 
the  end  was  not  yet.  Down  the  expedition  marched  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lake,  where  the  Kakongo  natives  were  unfriendly.  No 
Emin  Pasha  had  been  heard  of;  there  was  no  sign  even  that  he  knew 
of  Stanley's  coming  or  that  the  messenger  from  Zanzibar  had  reached 
him.  The  only  boat  of  the  expedition  was  at  Kitiiiga  Longa's,  190 
miles  away.  Uf  the  men  94  were  behind  sick  at  Ugarowwa's  and  Ki- 
linga  Longa's ;  only  173  were  with  Stanley ;  74  of  the  original  341  were 
dead  or  missing;  and,  moreover,  there  was  anxiety  about  the  rear 
column. 

Stanley's  resolution  was  soon  taken.  Moving  to  the  village  of 
Kavalli,  some  distance  up  the  steep  slope  from  the  lake,  the  party 
began  a  night  march  on  December  15,  and  by  January  7,  they  were 
back  at  Ibwiri.  Here  Fort  Bodo,  famous  iu  the  records  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  built.  The  men  were  brought  up  firom  the  rear,  and  on  April 
7,  Stanley,  with  Jephson  and  Parke,  once  more  led  the  expedition  to 
Lake  Albert,  this  time  with  the  boat  and  fresh  stores.  Meantime 
Stanley  himself  was  on  the  sick  list  for  a  month.  This  time  all  the 
natives  along  the  route  were  friendly  and  even  generous,  and  on  April 
22,  the  exi)editiou  reached  tbe  chief  Kavalli,  who  delivered  to  Stanley  a 
letter  wrapped  in  American  clotb.  The  note  was  from  Emin  and  stated 
that  he  had  heard  rumors  of  Stanley's  presence  in  the  district;  it 
begged  Stanley  to  wait  until  Kmin  could  commnnicate  with  him.  The 
boat  was  launched  and  Jephson  set  off  to  find  Emin.  On  the  29th, 
the  Khedive  steamer  came  down  the  lake  with  Emin,  the  Italian  Casati, 
and  Jephson  on  board.  The  great  object  of  the  expedition  seemed  at 
last  to  be  all  but  fulfilled. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  There  was  the  party  at  Fort  Bodo  ;  there 
were  the  sick  further  back,  with  whom  Lieutenant  Stairs  had  not  re- 
turned when  Stanley  left  the  fort ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  rear 
column  left  at  Yambuya  with  Major  Barttelot  It  would  take  some 
time  for  Emin  to  bring  down  all  his  people  from  Wadelai  and  other 
stations.  So  after  spending  over  3  weeks  with  the  vacillating  Emiu, 
Stanley,  on  May  26,  was  once  more  on  the  march  back  to  Fort  Bodo 
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to  hTvag  np  all  bsDds.  He  left  JephsoD,  3  Sudanese,  and  2  Zanzibaris 
with  Emia,  who  gave  him  102  Datives  as  porters,  and  3  irregalars  to 
accompany  bim  back.  Port  Bodo  was  reached  on  Juoe  8,  and  was 
found  in  a  flounsbing  state,  surroanded  by  acres  of  cultivated  fields. 
But  of  the  56  men  left  at  Fgarowwa's  only  16  were  alive  for  Lieut- 
enant Stairs  to  bring  to  Fort  Bodo.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
rear  column  nor  of  the  20  messengers  seat  off  in  March  with  letters  for 
M^or  Barttelot,  Stanley  felt  bound  to  retrace  his  steps  through  the 
terrible  forest.  This  time  he  was  better  provisioned,  and  his  people 
(212)  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness. 

Fort  Bodo  was  left  on  June  16,  Stanley  letting  all  his  white  com. 
panious  remain  behind.  Ugarowwa's  camp  was  deserted,  and  he  him- 
self, with  a  flotilla  of  fifty-seven  canoes,  was  overtaken  fur  down  the 
river  on  August  10,  and  with  him,  17  of  the  carriers  sent  off  to  M^or 
Barttelot  in  March ;  3  of  their  number  had  been  liilled.  On  the  ITth 
the  rear  column  was  met  with  at  Bonalya,  80  miles  above  Yambuya, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  Stanley  learned  of  the  terrible  disaster  that 
'had  befallen  it — Barttelot  shot  by  the  Manynema ;  Jameson  gone 
down  the  Congo  (only  to  die) ;  Wardaway:  and  Troupinvalided  home. 
TSo  one  bat  Dr.  Bonny ;  of  the  257  men  only  72  remaining,  and  of  these 
only  52  fit  for  service.  Xo  wonder  Mr.  Stanley  felt  too  sick  to  write 
the  details ;  and  until  we  have  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  would  be 
unfiur  to  pronounce  judgment.  One  thing  we  may  say :  weki^ow,  from 
,  Mr.  Werner's  recently  published  "  River  Life  on  the  Cougo,"  that 
before  Major  Barttelot  lefb  Yambaya  to  follow  Stanley  it  was  known 
to  Mr.  Werner,  to  more  than  one  Belgian  officer,  to  several  natives, 
and  to  the  Manynema  people  with  Barttelot,  that  instructions  had  been 
given  by  Tippu  Tip  to  these  last  to  shoot  Major  Barttelot  if  he  did  not 
treat  them  well.  Yet  no  one  cared  to  warn  the  Major  and  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  to  his  almost  certain  fate.  The  thing  is  too  sicken- 
ing to  dwell  upon.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Stanley  sent  home  his 
first  letters,  which  reached  England  on  April  1, 1889,  20  months  after 
hestarted  from  the  Aruwimi,  and  over2  years  after  he  left  England,  The 
relief  was  intense  ;  all  sorts  of  sinister  rumors  had  been  floated,  and 
most  people  had  given  up  the  expedition  for  lost. 

Once  more  back  through  the  weary  forest,  with  the  expedition  re- 
organized. A  new  route  was  taken  to  the  north  of  the  river  through  a 
region  devasted  by  the  Arab  slavers ;  and  here  the  expedition  came 
near  to  starvation,  but  ouce  more  Fort  Bodo  was  reached,  on  Decem- 
ber 20.  Here  things  were  practically  as  Stanley  had  left  them ;  there 
was  no  sign  of  Emin,  though  he  had  promised  to  come  to  the  fort. 
The  combined  expedition  marched  onwards,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  pushing 
on  with  a  contingent,  reached  the  lake  for  the  third  time,  on  January 
18,  only  to  learn  that  Emin  and  Jephson  had  been  made  prisoners  by 
Emin's  own  men ;  the  Mabdists  hod  attacked  the  station  and  created 
a  panic,  and  all  was  disorganization  and  vacillation.    At  lut,  however, 
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the  chief  actors  in  this  strange  drama  were  together  again ;  and  Mr. 
Stanley's  accoant  of  Emin's  anstable  purpose,  the  long  argaments 
with  the  Pasha  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  a  decision ;  the  ingratitude 
and  treachery  of  the  Egyptians,  the  gathering  of  the  people  and  their 
burdensome  goods  and  cbattels  preparatory  to  quittiDg  the  lake  -  these 
and  many  other  details  are  fresh  in  our  memories  from  Stanley's  own 
letters.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished,  at 
however  terrible  a  cost,  and  however  disappointing  it  was  to  find  that 
after  all  Emiu  was  reluctant  to  bo  "  rescued."  "When  the  start  was 
made  from  Kavalli's  on  April  10  last,  ]  ,500  people  in  all  were  mustered- 
An  almost  mortal  illness  laid  Stanley  low  for  a  month  shortly  after  the 
start,  and  it  was  May  8  before  the  huge  caravan  was  fiiirly  under  way. 
Some  fighting  had  to  be  done  with  raiders  from  Uuyoro,  but  on  the 
whole  the  homeward  march  was  comparatively  free  from  trouble,  and 
full  of  interest;  and  on  December  6  Mr.  Stanley  once  more  entered 
Zanzibar,  which  he  had  left  2  years  and  10  months  before.  Such  briefly 
are  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  rescne  expedition ;  let  us  now  as  briefly 
sum  up  the  geographical  results. 

When  Stanley  left  for  Airica,  in  January,  1887,  there  remained  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  Africai)  hydrography  still  unsolved — what  is 
known  hs  the  problem  of  the  Well«5.  Schweiufurth  and  Junker  had 
come  upon  a  river  at  some  points  which  seemed  to  rise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  appeared  to  6ow  in  a  northwest  direc- 
tion. The  favorite  theory  at  the  time  was  that  the  river  Well6  was 
really  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Shari,  which  runs  into  Lake  Chad  far 
away  to  the  northwest.  But  as  the  Congo  and  its  great  feeders  on  the 
north,  and  the  lie  of  the  land  in  that  direction,  became  known,  it  began 
to  be  conjectared  that  after  all  the  Well6  might  send  its  waters  to  swell 
the  mighty  volume  of  the  great  river,  Stanley,  I  know,  hoped  that, 
among  other  geographical  work,  he  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  course  of  this  jmzzling  river.  But,  as  we  see  now,  thecares  and 
troubles  that  fell  upon  bimpreveutedliimgoingmnchout  of  the  way  to 
do  geographical  work.  While,  however,  Stanley  was  cleaving  his  way 
throngh  the  tangled  forest,  Licntenant  Van  G^le,  one  of  the  Free  State 
officers,  proved  conclusively  that  the  Well6  was  really  the  upper  course 
of  the  Mobangi,  one  of  the  largest  northern  tributaries  of  the  Congo. 
But  another  kindred  problem  Stanley  was  able  to  solve.  Before  his 
jonrney  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aruwimi  was  known;  the  great  uaval 
battle  which  he  fought  there  on  his  first  desceut  of  the  river  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  many  striking  pictures  in  the  narrative  of  that 
famous  jonrney.  But  beyoud  Yambuya  its  course  was  »  blank.  The 
river,  under  various  names,  "  Itnri "  being  the  best  known,  led  him 
almost  to  Che  brink  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  One  of  its  upper  contribu- 
toriea  is  only  10  minntes'  walk  from  the  brink  of  the  escarpment  that 
looks  down  upon  the  lake.  With  many  rapids,  it  is  for  a  great  part  of 
its  coarse  over  600  yards  wide,  with  groups  of  islands  here  and  there. 
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For  a  coDsidersble  stretch  it  U  navigable,  aad  its  entire  length,  taking 
all  its  windings  into  accoaDt,  fVom  its  scarce  to  the  Congo,  is  800  miles. 
One  of  its  tributaries  turns  out  to  be  another  liver  which  Junker  met 
farther  north,  and  whose  destination  was  a  pnzzle. — The  Kepoko. 

Thaa  this  expedition  has  enabled  us  to  form  clearer  notions  of  the 
hydrography  of  this  remarkable  region  of  rivers.  We  see  that  the 
soarces  of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile  lie  almost  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other.  Indeed,  so  difficult  is  it  to  determine  to  which  river  the  various 
waters  in  this  region  send  their  tribute  that  Mr.  Stanley  himself,  in  his 
first  letter,  was  confident  that  the  southern  Lake  Albert  belonged  to  the 
Congo  and  not  to  the  Nile  system.  It  was  only  actnal  inspection  that 
convinced  him  he  was  mistaken.  How  it  is  that  the  Ituri  or  the 
Arnwimi  and  other  rivers  in  the  same  region  are  attracted  to  the  Congo 
and  not  to  the  Mile  is  easily  seen  from  Mr.  Stanley's  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  lay  of  the  country  between  the  Congo  and  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
It  is,  he  says,  like  the  glacis  of  a  fort,  some  350  miles  long,  sloping 
gradually  up  from  the  mnrgin  of  the  Congo  (itself  at  the  Aruwimi 
mouth  1,400  feet  above  the  sea),  uutil  ten  miles  beyond  one  of  the 
Ituri  feeders  it  reaches  a  height  of  5,200  feet  to  descend  almost  per- 
pendicularly 2,900  feet  to  the  snrface  of  the  lake,  which  forms  the  great 
western  reservoir  of  the  Nile, 

But  when  the  term  "  glacis"  is  used,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
ascent  from  the  Congo  to  Lake  Albert  is  smooth  and  unobstructed. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Stanley  found  himself  involved 'iu  the  northern 
section  of  what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  and  densest  forest  region 
In  Africa.  Livingstone  spent  many  a  weary  day  trudging  its  gloomy^ 
recesses  away  south  at  Nyangw^  on  the  Lualaba.  It  stretoiies  tor  many 
miles  north  to  the  Monbuttn  country.  Stanley  entered  it  at  Tambuya, 
and  tunnelled  his  way  through  it  to  within  50  miles  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  when  it  all  of  a  sudden  ceased  and  gave  way  to  grassy  plains 
and  the  unobstructed  light  of  day.  How  far  west  it  may  extend  be- 
yond the  Aruwimi  he  can  not  say ;  but  it  was  probably  another  section 
of  this  same  forest  region  that  Mr.  Paul  du  Cfaaillu  struck  some  30 
years  ago,  when  gorilla  hunting  in  the  Gaboon.  Mr.  Stanley  estimates 
the  area  of  this  great  forest  region  at  about  300,000  square  miles,  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  under  than  over  the  mark.  The  typical  African 
forest,  as  Mr.  Drummond  shows  in  his  charming  book  on  "Tropical 
Aftica,"  is  not  of  the  kind  found  on  the  Aruwimi,  which  is  much  more 
South  American  than  African.  Not  even  in  the  "great  sponge,"  from 
which  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo  draw  their  remote  supplies,  do  we 
meet  with  such  impenetrable  density.  Trees  scattered  about  as  in  au 
English  park  in  small  open  clumps  form,  as  a  rule,  the  type  of  "forest" 
common  in  A&ica.  The  physical  causes  which  led  to  the  deuse  packing 
of  trees  over  the  immense  area  between  the  Congo  and  the  Kile  Lakes 
will  form  an  interesting  iavestigatiou.  Mr.  Stanley's  description  of  the 
great  forest  region,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bruce,  is  well  worth  quoting: 
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"Take  a  tliick  Scottiab  copse,  dripping  with  rain.  Imagine  tbia  copse 
to  be  a  mere  ondergrowth,  nourished  under  the  impenetrable  shade  of 
aocient  treea,  ranging  from  100  to  180  feet  high ;  briars  and  tborna 
abundant;  lazy  creeks,  meandering  through  the  depths  of  the  jungle, 
and  sometimes  a  deep  af^ncnt  of  a  great  rivor.  Imagine  this  forest 
and  jangle  in  all  stages  of  decay  aud  growth — old  trees  falling,  leaning 
perilously  over,  fallen  prostrate;  ants  and  insects  of  all  kinds,  sizes, 
and  colors  murmuring  around ;  monkeys  and  chimpanzees  above,  queer 
noises  of  birds  and  animals,  crashes  in  thejuugle  as  troops  of  elephants 
rush  away;  dwarfs  with  poisoned  arrows  securely  hidden  behind  some 
buttress  or  in  some  dark  recess;  strong  brown-bodied  aborigines  with 
terribly  sharp  spears  stauding  poised,  still  as  dead  stumps;  rain  pat- 
tering down  on  you  every  other  day  in  the  year ;  an  impure  atmosphere 
with  its  dread  consequences,  fever  and  dysentery;  gloom  throughout 
the  day,  and  darkness  almost  palpable  throughout  the  night,  and  then 
if  you  will  imagine  such  a  forest  extending  the  entire  distance  from 
Plymouth  to  Peterhead,  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  incon- 
venience endured  by  us  from  June  28  to  December  5,  1S87,  and  from 
June  1,  18SS,  to  the  present  date,  to  oontinae  again  from  the  present 
date  till  about  December  10, 1888,  wbeu  I  hope  to  say  a  last  &rewell 
to  the  Congo  forest." 

Mr.  Stanley  tries  to  account  for  this  great  forest  region  by  the  aband* 
ance  of  moisture  carried  over  the  continent  from  tbe  wide  Atlantic  by 
the  winds  which  blow  landward  through  a  great  part  of  tbe  year;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  remarkable  phenomenon  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
in  ?o  easy  a  way.  Investigation  may  prove  that  the  rain  of  the  rainiest 
region  in  Africa  comes  not  from  the  Atlantic,  but  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  its  moisture  laden  monsoons;  aud  so  we  should  have  here  a  case 
analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  South  America,  the  forests  of  which 
resembleinmanyfeatnres  those  of  the  region  through  which  Mr.  Stanley 
has  passed. 

But  tbe  forest  itself  is  not  more  interesting  than  its  human  denizens. 
Tbe  banks  of  the  river  in  many  places  are  studded  with  large  villages, 
some,  at  least,  of  the  native  tribes  being  cannibals.  We  are  here  on  tbe 
northern  border  of  the  true  negro  peoples,  so  that  when  the  subject  is 
investigated  tbe  Aruwtmi  savages  may  be  found  to  be  much  mixed. 
But  nuless  Europe  promptly  intervenes,  there  will  shortly  be  few  people 
left  in  these  forests  to  investigate.  Mr.  Stanley  came  upon  two  slave- 
hunting  parties,  both  of  them  manned  by  the  merciless  people  of  Man- 
yuema.  Already  great  tracts  have  been  turned  into  a  wilderness,  and 
thousands  of  the  natives  driven  from  their  homes.  From  the  ethnolo- 
gist's point  of  view  the  most  interesting  inhabitants  of  the  Aruwimi  for- 
ests are  tbe  hostile  and  cunning  dwarfs,  or  rather  pigmies,  who  caused 
the  expidition  so  much  trouble.  TSo  doubt  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Monbattu  pigmies  found  farther  north,  and  osseutialy  similar  to  the 
pigmy  population  fonud  scattered  all  over  Africa,  from  the  Zambesi  to 
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the  Nile,  and  from  the  Gaboon  to  the  east  coast.  Mr,  Da  Chaillu  found 
them  in  tbe  forests  of  the  westSO  years  ago,  and  away  south  on  the  great 
Sankuru  tributary  of  the  Congo  Major  Wissman  and  his  fellow  explo- 
rers met  them  within  the  past  few  years.  They  seem  to  be  tbe  rem- 
uants  of  a  primitive  population  rather  than  tbe  stunted  examples  of  the 
normal  negro.  Around  the  villages  in  the  forest  wherever  clearing^ 
had  been  made  tbe  ground  was  of  the  richest  character,  growing  crops 
of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Stanley  had  always  maintained  that  in  the  high  lands 
around  the  great  lakes  will  be  found  the  most  favorable  region  for  Eu- 
ropean enterprise ;  and  if  in  time  much  of  tbe  forest  is  cleared  away, 
the  country  between  the  Congo  and  Lake  Albert  might  become  the 
granary  of  Africa. 

To  the  geographer,  however,  the  second  half  of  the  expedition's  work 
is  fuller  of  interest  than  the  first.  Some  curions  problems  had  to  be 
solved  in  the  lake  region,  problems  that  had  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. When  in  186*  Sir  Samuel  Baker  stood  on  tbe  lofty  escarpment 
that  looks  down  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Albert  iN'yanza,  at  Yacovia, 
the  lake  seemed  to  him  to  stretch  inimitably  to  the  south,  so  that  for 
long  it  appeared  on  our  maps  as  extending  beyond  1  degree  south  lat- 
itude. When  Stanley,  many  years  later,  on  his  first  great  expedition, 
after  crossing  from  Uganda,  came  npon  a  great  bay  of  water,  he 
was  naturally  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  part  of  Baker's  lake,  and 
called  it  Beatrice  Gulf.  But  Gessi  and  Mason,  members  of  Gordon 
Pasha's  stafif,  circumnavigated  the  lake  lateron  andfoiindthatitended 
more  than  a  degree  north  of  the  equator.  So  when  Stanley  published 
his  narrative  he  made  his  "Beatrice  Gnlf  "  a  separate  lake  lying  to  the 
southof  the  Albert  Nyauza.  Mr.  Stanley  saw  only  a  small  portion  of 
tbe  sontheni  lake,  Muta  Nzig4,  but  in  time  it  expanded  and  expanded  on 
oar  maps  nntit  there  seemed  some  danger  of  its  being  joined  on  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  Emin  himself,  during  his  12  years'  stay  in  the  Sudan,  did 
something  towards  exploring  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  found  that  it* 
southern  shore  was  fast  advancingnorthward,  partly  owing  to  sediment 
bronghtdown  by  ariver,  and  partly  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  Upper  Nile,  by  which  much  water  escaped  and  the  level  of 
the  lake  subsided.  Thus,  when  Baker  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
in  1864,  it  may  well  have  extended  many  miles  farther  south  than  it 
does  now.  But  where  did  the  river  come  from  that  Mason  and  Emiu 
saw  running  into  the  lake  ti^om  the  south?  As  was  pointed  out  above, 
Stanley  at  first  thought  it  could  not  come  from  his  own  lake  to  tbe 
south,  which  he  believed  must  send  its  waters  to  the  Cougo.  Bat  all 
controversy  has  now  been  ended.  l>uring  the  famous  exodus  of  tbe 
1,S00  from  Kavilli  to  the  coast,  the  intensely  interesting  country  lying 
between  the  northern  lake,  Albert,  and  the  southern  lake,  now  named 
Albert  Edward,  was  traversed.  Great  white,  grassy  plains  stretch  away 
south  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Albert,  which  under  the  glitter  of  a  trop- 
ical sun  might  well  be  mistaken  for  water ;  evidently  they  hi^  beoft 
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under  water  at  quite  a  recent  period.  Bat  aoon  the  country  begiDS  to 
rise,  and  round  the  base  of  a  great  moantain  boss  the  river  Semliki 
winds  its  way  through  ita  valley,  receiving  through  the  picturesque 
glenn  many  streams  of  water  from  the  snows  that  clothe  the  moun- 
tain tops.  Here  we  have  a  splendid  country,  uufortunately  harassed 
by  the  raids  of  the  Wanyoro,  in  dread  of  whom  the  simple  natives  of 
the  mountain  side  often  creep  up  to  near  the  limit  of  snow,  tip  the 
mountain,  which  Lieutenant  Stairs  ascended  for  over  10,000  feet, 
blachberries,  bilberries,  violets,  heaths,  lichens,  and  trees  that  might 
haveremiudeil  him  of  England  flourish  abundantly.  Here  evidently  we 
have  a  region  that  might  well  harbor  a  European  population.  The 
mountain  itself,  Buwenzori,  a  great  boss  with  numerous  spurs,  is  quite 
evidently  an  extinct  volcano,  rising  to  something  like  19,0UU  feet,  and 
reminding  one  of  Kilimanjaro,  farther  to  the  east.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  it  is  the  same  mountain  as  the  Gordon  Bennett  seen  by  Stan- 
ley In  bis  former  expedition,  though  the  probability  is  that,  if  distinct, 
they  belong  to  the  same  group  or  mass.  Apart  from  the  mountain  the 
country  gradually  ascends  as  the  Semliki  is  traced  up  to  its  origin  in 
Lake  Albert  Edward.  Mr.  Stanley  found  that,  after  all,  the  southern 
I^yanza  belongs  to  the  great  Nile  system,  giving  origin  to  the  farthest 
southwest  source  of  Egypt's  wonderful  river,  which  we  know  receives  a 
tribute  from  the  snows  of  the  equator. 

The  sontheru  lake  itself  is  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  45  miles  long,  and  is  900  feet  above  the  northern 
Lake  Albert.  Mr.  Stanley  only  skirted  its  west,  north,  and  east  shores, 
80  that  pmbably  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  complete  data  as  to 
size  and  shape.  But  he  has  solved  one  of  the  few  remaining  great 
problems  in  Ai'rican  geography.  The  two  lakes  lie  in  a  trough,  the 
sides  of  which  rise  steeply  in  places  3,000  feet,  to  the  great  plateaus 
that  extend  away  east  and  west.  This  trough,  from  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Albert  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  is  some  260 
statute  miles  in  length.  About  100  miles  of  this  is  occupied  by  the 
former  lake,  45  by  the  latter,  and  the  rest  by  the  country  between, 
where  the  trough,  if  we  may  indulge  in  an  Irishism,  becomes  partly  a 
plain,  and  partly  a  great  mountain  mass.  But  this  trough,  or  Assure, 
a  glance  at  a  good  map  will  show,  is  continued  more  or  less  south  and 
southeast  in  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  N^ayassa,  which  are  essentially  of 
the  same  character  as  Lakes  Albert  and  Albert  Edward,  and  totally 
different  from  such  lakes  as  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Bangweolo.  Here 
we  have  a  feature  of  the  greatest  geographical  interest,  which  still  has 
to  be  worked  out  as  to  its  origin. 

There  is  little  more  to  say  as  to  the  geographical  results  of  the  Emin 
Pasha  relief  expedition.  There  are  many  minute  details  of  great 
interest,  which  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letters, 
or  in  his  forthcoming  detailed  narrative.  In  his  own  characteristic  way 
he  tells  of  the  tribes  and  i>eoples  around  the  lakes,  and  between  the 
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lakes  and  the  coast;  and  it  was  left  for  him  on  his  way  home  to  dis- 
cover a  great  soathwest  extension  of  Victoria  Nyauza,  which  hrings 
tbat  lake  within  150  miles  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  results  which 
have  been  achieved  have  been  achieved  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 
of  suffering  to  all  concerned;  but  no  one,  I  am  sure,  will  wish  that  the 
work  had  been  left  undone.  The  few  great  geographical  problems  in 
Africa  that  Livingstone  bad  to  leave  untouched,  Stanley  has  solved. 
Little  remains  for  himself  and  others  in  the  future  beyond  the  filling  in 
of  details;  but  these  are  all-important,  and  will  keep  the  great  ^rmy 
of  explorers  busy  for  many  years,  if  not  for  generations. 
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ANTARCTIC  EXPrX)RATrON." 


By  G.  8.  G-BIPFITHS. 


My  experience  duriug  the  four  years  whicb  hare  elapsed  since  this 
project  was  first  mooted  in  Melbourae  is  that  any  reference  to  the  snb- 
ject  is  sure  to  be  met  with  the  query  Cut  bonof  What  good  can  it  do? 
What  beueflt  can  come  from  itt  What  is  the  object  to  be  served  by 
SQcb  an  expedition  f 

In  setting  myself  to  the  task  of  answering  these  questions  let  me 
observe  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  an  unexplored  region 
S,000,000  square  miles  in  area — twice  the  size  of  Europe — and  grouped 
around  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  magnetic  pole  could  fail  to  yield 
to  investigators  some  novel  and  valuable  information.  Bnt  when  we 
notice  that  the  circle  is  engirdled  without  by  peculiar  physical  condi- 
tions which  must  be  correlated  to  special  physical  conditions  within, 
speculation  is  exchanged  for  a  confldent  belief  that  an  adequate  reward 
must  await  the  skilled  explorer.  The  expected  additions  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  region  are,  of  all  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  sought  for 
there,  the  least  valuable.  Where  so  many  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country — the  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  drainage  lines — have  been 
buried  beneath  the  snow  of  ages,  a  naked  outline,  a  bare  skeleton  of  a 
map,  is  the  ntmost  that  can  be  delineated.  Still,  even  such  knowledge 
as  this  has  a  distinct  value,  and  as  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  explorers 
as  they  proceed  abont  their  more  important  researches,  its  relatively 
small  value  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  complete  objection  to  any 
enterprise  which  has  other  objects  of  importance.  Our  present  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  the  region  is  excessively  limited.  Boss 
jnet  viewed  the  coasts  of  Victoria  Land  between  163°  E.  and  160°  W. 
longitude;  he  trod  its  barren  strand  twice,  but  on  each  occasion  for  a 
few  minates  only.  From  the  adjacent  gutf  he  measured  the  heights  of 
its  volcanoes,  and  ftom  its  offlng  he  sketched  the  walls  of  its  icy  barrier. 
Wilkes  traced  on  our  map  a  shore  line  from  &7°  E.  to  167°  E.  longitude, 
and  be  backed  it  up  with  a  range  of  mountains,  but  he  landed  nowhere. 
Subsequently  Ross  sailed  over  the  site  assigned  to  part  of  this  land, 

*  An  address  on  "  The  Objects  of  Antarctic  Exploration,"  delivered  at  the  annual 
meetiog  of  the  Bankers'  Institute  of  Anetralia,  at  Melbourne,  ou  Wedneaday,  Aagust 
27.     (From  A'ature,  October  16,  1890,  vol.  XLii,  pp.  601-604.) 
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and  hove  his  lead  600  fathoms  deep  where  Wilkes  had  drawn  a  moan- 
taiD.  He  tells  ns  that  the  weather  waa  ao  very  clear  that  had  high 
land  beeo  within  70  miles  of  that  position  he  must  have  seen  it  ("Boss's 
Voyage,"  1278).  More  recently  NareB,  in  the  Challenger,  tested  another 
part  of  Wilkes's  coastline,  and  with  a  like  result;  and  these  circum- 
stances  throw  doubts  upon  the  value  of  his  reported  discoveries. 
D'TJrville  subsequently  followed  a  bold  shore  for  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles  from  136o  E.  to  142°  E.  longituJe;  whilst  in  67^  S.  latitude, 
and  between  45°  E.  and  60°  E.  longitude,  are  Euderby's  and  Kemp's 
landi3.  Again,  there  is  land  to  the  south  of  the  Horn  which  trends 
fi*om  45<^  to  75°  3.  latitude.  These  few  discontinuous  coast  lines  com- 
prise all  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic  land.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  facts  that  the  principal  geographical  problem  awaiting  sola- 
tiou  iu  these  regions  is  the  interconnection  of  these  scattered  shores. 
The  question  is,  do  they  constitute  parts  of  a  continent,  or  are  they, 
like  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  portions  of  an  archipelago,  smothered  under 
an  overload  of  frozen  snow,  which  conceals  their  insularity!  Koss 
inclined  to  the  latter  view,  and  he  believed  that  a  wide  channel  leading 
towards  the  Pole  existed  between  North  Gape  and  the  Balleny  Islands 
("Ross's  Voyage,"  1221).  This  view  was  also  held  by  the  late  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson.  A  series  of  careful  observations  upon  the  local  cur- 
rents might  throw  some  light  upon  these  questions.  Koss  notes  sevenil 
such  iu  his  log.  Off  Possi'ssiou  Island  a  current,  ruDning  sonthwan), 
took  the  ships  to  windward  [ibid.,  1195).  Off  Coulman  Island  another 
drifted  them  in  the  same  direction  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  a  day  {ibid., 
1204).  A  three-qtiarter  knot  northerly  current  was  felt  off  the  barrier, 
and  may  have  issued  from  beneath  some  part  of  it.  Such  isolated 
observations  are  of  little  value,  but  thoy  were  multiplied,  and  were  the 
currents  correlated  with  the  winds  experienced  the  information  thus 
obtained  might  enable  us  to  detect  the  existence  of  straits,  even  where 
the  channels  themselves  are  masked  by  ice  barriers. 

Finally,  it  is  calculated  that  the  center  of  the  polar  ice-cap  must  be  3 
miles,  and  may  be  12  miles  deep,  and  that  the  material  of  this  ice 
mountain  being  viscous,  its  base  must  spread  out  under  the  crushing 
pressure  of  the  weight  of  its  center.  The  extrusive  movement  thus 
set  np  is  supposed  to  thrust  the  ice  cliffs  off  the  land  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  per  annum.  These  are  some  of  the  geographical 
questions  which  await  settlement. 

In  the  geology  of  this  region  we  have  another  subject  replete  with 
interest.  The  lofty  volcanoes  of  Victoria  Land  must  present  peculiar 
features.  Nowhere  else  do  fire  and  frost  divide  the  sway  so  com- 
pletely. Boss  saw  Erebus  belching  out  lava  and  ashes  over  the  snow 
and  ice  which  coated  its  flanks.  This  circumstance  leads  us  to  specu- 
late on  the  strata  that  would  result  from  the  alternate  fall  of  snow  and 
ashes  duriug  long  periods  and  under  a  low  temperature.  Volcanoes 
are  built  up,  as  contradistinguished  from  other  mountains,  which  regalt 
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from  elevation  or  erosioo.  They  consist  of  d4bris  piled  round  a  vent. 
Lava  and  ashes  surround  the  crater  in  alternate  layers.  Bat  in  this 
polar  region  the  snow-fall  must  he  taken  into  acuount  as  well  as  the 
aab  deposit  and  the  lava  flow.  It  may  be  thought  that  any  volcanic 
ejecta  would  speedily  melt  the  snow  upou  which  they  fell,  bnt  this  does 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow.  Volcanic  ash,  the  most  wide-spread 
and  most  abundant  material  ejected,  falls  comparatively  cold,  cakes,  and 
then  forms  one  of  the  most  effective  nonconductors  known.  When 
such  a  layer  a  few  inches  thick  is  spread  over  snow  even  molten  lava 
may  flow  over  it  without  melting  the  snow  beneath.  This  may  seem 
to  be  incredible,  but  it  has  been  observed  to  occur.  In  1S28  Lyell  saw 
on  the  flanks  of  Etna  a  glacier  sealed  up  under  a  crust  of  lava.  Now, 
the  Antarctic  is  the  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice.  All  exposed  sur&tces 
are  quickly  covered  with  snow.  Snow-falls,  fish-falls,  and  lava-flows 
mnst  have  been  heaping  themselves  np  amnnd  the  craters  during 
unknown  ages.  What  has  been  the  result  1  Has  the  viscosity  of  the 
ice  been  modified  by  the  intercalation  of  beds  of  rigid  lava  and  of 
hard-set  ash  T  Does  the  growing  mass  tend  to  pile  up  or  to  settle 
down  and  spread  outt  Is  the  ice  wasted  by  evaporation,  or  does  the 
ash  layer  preserve  it  against  this  mode  of  dissipation  1  These  inter- 
esting qnestions  can  be  studied  round  the  South  Pole,  and  perhaps 
nowhere  else  so  well. 

Another  question  of  interest,  as  bearing  upon  the  location  of  the 
great  Autarctic  continent,  which  it  is  now  certain  existed  in  the  Sec- 
ondary period  of  geologists,  is  the  nature  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the 
lowest  of-  these  lava  beds  rest.  If  they  can  be  discovered,  and  if  they 
then  be  found  to  be  sedimentary  rocks — such  as  slates  and  sandstones, 
or  plutonio  rocks — such  as  granite,  they  will  at  once  afford  us  some 
data  to  go  upon,  for  the  surface  exposure  of  granite  signifies  that  the 
locality  has  been  part  of  a  continental  land  sufficiently  long  for  the 
weathering  and  removal  of  the  many  thousands  of  feet  of  sedimentary 
rocks  which  of  necessity  overlie  crystalline  rocks  during  their  genesis ; 
whilst  the  presence  of  sedimentary  rocks  implies  the  sometime  prox- 
imity of  a  continent  from  the  surfaces  of  which  alone  these  sediments, 
as  rain-wash,  could  have  been  derived. 

As  ancient  slate  rocks  have  already  been  discovered  in  the  ice-clad 
South  Oeorgias,  and  as  the  drag-nets  of  the  Erebus  and  the  Challenger 
bave  brought  up  from  the  beds  of  these  icy  seas  fragments  of  sand- 
stones, slates,  and  granite,  as  well  as  the  typical  blue  mud  which 
invariably  fringes  continental  land,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  such  strata  will  be  found. 

Wherever  the  state  of  the  snow  will  permit,  the  polar  mountains 
should  be  searched  for  basaltic  dikes,  in  the  hope  that  masses  of  spec- 
ular iron  and  nickel  might  be  found,  similar  to  those  discovered  by 
Nordenskiold,  at  Ovifak,  in  north  Greenland.  The  interest  taken  in 
these  metallic  masses  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  alone,  of  all  the 
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rooks  of  the  earth,  resemble  those  masses  of  extra-teirestial  origin 
which  we  kuow  as  meteorites.  Such  bodieu  of  aaosidized  metat  are 
anknoffn  elsewhere  iti  the  mass,  aod  wh;  the;  ure  peculiar  to  the 
Arctic  it  is  hard  to  say.  Should  similar  masses  be  fouod  within  the 
Antarctic,  a  fresh  stimuloa  would  be  given  to  speculation.  Geologists 
wonld  have  to  consider  whether  the  oxidized  strata  of  the  earth's  crust 
thin  out  at  the  poles ;  whether  iu  sucli  a  case  the  thinning  is  due  to 
severe  local  erosion,  or  to  the  protection  against  oxygeu  atforded  to  the 
sarface  of  the  polar  regions  by  their  ice  caps,  or  to  what  other  cause. 
Such  discoveries  would  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
mateTials  of  the  interior  of  oar  globe  and  their  relation  to  those  of 
meteorites. 

Still  looking  for  fresb  knowledge  in  the  same  direction,  a  series  of 
pendulum  observations  should  be  taken  at  points  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  pole.  Within  the  Arctic  circle  the  pendulum  makes  about  24U 
more  vibrations  per  day  than  it  dues  at  the  equator.  The  vibrations 
increase  in  number  there  because  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's 
sarface  is  more  intense  in  that  area,  aud  this  again  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  oblateuess  of  that  part  of  the  earth's  figure,  but  it  might 
be  caused  by  the  bodily  approach  to  the  surface  at  the  poles  of  the 
masses  of  dense  ullra-basio  rocks  just  referred  to.  Thus,  pendulum 
experiments  may  reveal  to  us  the  earth's  figure,  and  a  series  of  such 
observations,  recorded  from  such  a  vast  aud  untried  area,  mnst  yield 
important  data  for  the  physicist  to  work  up.  We  should  probably 
learn  from  such  investigations  whether  the  earth's  figure  is  as  much 
flattened  at  the  Antarctic  as  it  is  known  to  be  at  the'  Arctic  . 

We  now  know  that  in  the  past  the  North  Polar  regions  have  enjoyed 
a  temperate  climate  more  tlian  once.  Abundant  seams  of  Paleozoic 
coal,  large  deposits  of  foaailiferous  Jurassic  rocks,  and  extensive  Eocene 
beds,  contaiuing-  the  remains  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
flowering  plants,  occur  far  within  the  Arctic  circle.  This  circumstance 
leads  us  to  wonder  whctlier  the  corresponding  southern  latitudes  have 
ever  experienced  siuiilar  climatic  vioissitudes.  Conclusive  evidence  on 
this  poiut  it  is  difficult  to  get,  but  competent  biologists  who  have  ex- 
amined the  floras  and  faunas  of  South  Africa  and  Australia,  of  Sew 
Zealand,  Sooth  America,  aud  the  isolated  islets  of  the  Southern  Uceau, 
fiud  features  which  absolutely  involve  the  esistence  of  an  extensive 
Antarctic  land — a  land  which  must  have  been  clothed  with  a  varied 
vegetation,  and  have  been  alive  with  beasts,  birds,  and  insects.  As  it 
also  had  had  its  fresh-water  fishes,  it  must  bave  had  its  rivers  flowing 
and  not  frost-bouud,  and  in  those  circumstances  we  again  see  indica- 
tions of  a  modified  Antarctic  climate.  Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of 
the  ovidence  for  the  existence  of  this  continent.  We  are  told  by  Pro- 
fessor Hutton,  of  Christcburch,  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  New  Zealand 
flora  is  of  Antarctic  origin.  The  Auckland,  Campbell,  and  Macquarie 
Islands  all  support  Antarctic  plants,  some  of  which  appear  never  to 
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have  reached  Kew  Zealand.  'Sew  Zealand  and  South  America  have 
three  flowering  plants  iu  common,  also  two  fresh-water  fishes,  Ave  sea- 
weeds, three  marine  crustaceans,  one  marine  mollusli,  and  one  marine 
fish.  Similarly  New  Zealand  and  Africa  have  certain  common  forms, 
and  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the  Kerguelen,  the  Grozets,  and  the  Marion 
Islands  are  almost  identical,  although  in  each  case  the  islands  are  very 
small,  and  very  isolated  from  each  other  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Tristan  d'Acunha  has  fifty-eight  species  of  marine  Mollusca,  of  which 
nnmber  thirteen  are  also  found  in  South  America,  six  or  seven  in  New 
Zealand,  and  four  in  South  Africa  (Hattou's  Origin  of  Hew  Zealand 
Flora  and  Fauna).  Temperate  South  America  has  seventy-four  genera 
of  plants  in  common  with  New  Zealand,  and  eleven  of  its  species  are 
identical  (Wallace's  Island  lAfe).  Penguins  of  the  genus  Eudyptes 
are  common  to  South  America  and  Australia  (Wallace,  Bist.  of 
Animals,  1399).  Three  groups  of  fresh-water  fishes  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  these  two  regions.  Aphritis,  a  fresh-water  genus,  has  one 
species  in  Tasmania  and  two  in  Patagonia.  Another  small  group  of 
fishes  known  as  the  Haplocbitonidse  inhabit  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
Falklands,  and  South  Australia,  and  are  not  found  elsewhere,  while 
the  genus  Galazias  is  confined  to  South  Temperate  America,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Australia.  Yet  the  lands  which  have  these  plants  and 
animals  in  common  are  so  widely  separated  from  each  other  that  they 
could  not  now  possibly  interchange  their  inhabitants.  Oertainly 
towards  the  equator  they  approach  each  other  rather  more,  but  even 
this  fact  fails  to  account  for  the  present  distribution,  for,  as  Wallace 
has  pointed  out,  "the  heat-loving  Reptilia  aH'ord  hardly  any  indica- 
tions of  close  aflBnity  between  the  two  regions"  of  South  America  and 
Australia,  "  whilst  the  cold-enduring  Amphibia  and  fresh-water  fishes 
offer  them  in  abundance"  (Wallace,  Dist.  of  Animals,  1400).  Thus 
we  see  that  to  the  north  interchange  is  prohibited  by  tropical  heat, 
while  it  is  barred  to  the  south  by  a  nearly  shoreless  circumpolar  sea. 
Yet  there  must  have  been  some  means  of  intercommunication  in  the 
past,  and  it  api»ears  certain  that  it  took  the  shape  of  a  common  father- 
land for  the  various  common  forms  from  which  they  spread  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  As  this  father-land  must  have  been  accessible 
from  all  these  scattered  southern  lands,  its  size  and  its  disposition  must 
have  been  such  as  would  serve  the  emigrants  either  as  a  bridge  or  as 
a  series  of  stepping-stones.  It  mast  have  been  either  a  continent  or 
an  archipelago. 

But  a  further  Dnd  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  lost  continent. 
Those  who  have  any  acquaiutance  with  geology  know  that  the  placental 
Mammalia — that  is,  animals  which  are  classed  with  such  higher  forms 
of  life  as  apes,  cats,  dogs,  bears,  horses,  and  oxen — appear  very  abruptly 
with  the  incoming  of  the  Tertiary  period.  Now,  judging  by  analogy, 
it  is  not  likely  that  these  creatures  can  have  been  developed  out  of 
Mesozoio  forms  with  anything  like  the  suddenness  of  their  apparent 
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entrance  upon  the  scene.  For  sach  changes  they  must  have  reqnired 
a  long  time,  and  an  extensive  region  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  of  them  had  a  lengthy  series  of  progenitors,  which  ultimately 
linked  it  back  to  lower  forms. 

Why,  then,  it  is  constantly  asked,  if  this  was  the  seqnence  of  crea- 
tion, do  these  missing  links  never  tarn  np?  In  reply  to  this  query,  it 
was  suggested  by  Hnxley  that  they  may  have  been  developed  in  some 
lost  continent,  the  boondaries  of  which  were  gradually  shifted  by  the 
slow  elevation  of  the  sea  margin  on  one  side  nnd  its  simultaneons  slow 
depression  upon  the  other,  so  that  there  has  always  been  in  existence 
a  large  dry  area  with  its  live  stock.  This  dry  spot,  with  its  fauna  and 
flora,  like  a  great  raft  or  Noah's  Ark,  moved  with  great  slowness  in 
whatever  direction  the  great  earth-undulation  travelled.  But  to-day 
this  area,  with  its  fossil  evidences,  is  a  sea-bottom;  and  Hnxley  sup. 
poses  that  the  continent,  which  once  occupied  a  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  now  represented  by  Asia. 

This  movement  of  land-surface  translation  eastwards  eventually 
created  a  connection  between  this  land  and  Africa  and  Europe,  and  if 
when  this  happened  the  mammalia  spread  rapidly  over  these  countries, 
this  circumstance  would  account  for  the  abruptness  of  their  appear- 
ance  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Blauford,  the  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
in  his  annual  address,  recently  delivered,  advances  matters  a  stage 
further,  for  he  tells  ns  that  a  growing  acquaintance  with  the  biology  of 
the  world  leads  naturalists  to  a  belief  that  the  placental  mammalia  aud 
other  of  the  higher  forms  of  terrestrial  life  originated  during  the  Meso- 
zoic  period  still  further  to  the  southwards — that  is  to  say,  in  the  lost 
Antarctic  continent,  for  the  traces  of  which  we  desire  to  seek. 

But  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  wherever  the  mammalia  were 
developed  there  also  man  had  his  birth-place,  and  if  these  speculations 
should  prove  to  have  been  well  founded  we  may  have  to  shift  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Garden  of  Eden  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

I  need  hardly  suggest  to  you  that  possibilities  such  as  these  must 
add  greatly  to  our  interest  in  the  recovery  of  any  traces  of  this  myste- 
rious region.  This  land  appears  to  have,  sunk  beneath  the  seas  after 
the  close  of  the  Mesozoic.  Now,  the  submergence  of  any  mass  of  land 
will  disturb  the  climatic  equilibrium  of  that  region,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  an  Antarctic  continent  would  prove  extremely  potent  in  vary- 
ing the  climate  of  this  hemisphere.  For  to-day  the  sun's  rays  fall  on 
the  South  Polar  regions  to  small  purpose.  The  unstable  sea  absorbs 
the  heat,  and  in  wide  and  comparatively  warm  streams  it  carries  off 
the  caloric  to  the  northern  hemisphere  to  raise  its  temperature  at  the 
expense  of  ours.  But  when  extensive  land  received  those  same  heat 
rays,  its  rigid  sar&ces,  so  to  speak,  tethered  their  caloric  in  this  hemi- 
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Sphere,  and  thus  when  there  was  no  mobile  narrent  to  8t6al  northwardB 
with  it,  warmth  could  accnmulate  and  modify  the  climate. 

Under  the  Influences  of  auch  changes  the  icy  mantle  would  be  slowly 
rolled  back  towards  the  South  Pole,  and  thus  many  plants  and  anin^als 
were  able  to  live  aud  multiply  in  latitudes  that  to  day  are  barren. 
What  has  undoubtedly  occurred  in  the  extreme  north  is  equally  possi- 
ble in  the  extreme  south.  But  if  it  did  occur — ^if  South  Polar  lands, 
now  ice  bound,  were  then  as  prolific  of  life  asDisco  and  Spitzbergen 
once  were— then,  like  Spitzbergen  and  Disco,  the  nnsnbmerged  rem- 
nants of  this  continent  may  still  retain  organic  evidences  of  the  fact  in 
the  shape  of  fossil-bearing  beds,  and  the  discovery  of  such  deposits 
would  conQrm  or  confute  such  speculations  as  these.  The  key  to  the 
geological  problem  lies  within  the  Antarctic Oirole,  and  to  find  it  would 
be  to  recover  some  of  the  past  history  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
There  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  discovering  such  evidence,  as  Dr. 
■  McCormack,  in  his  account  of  Boss's  voyage,  records  that  portions  of 
Victoria  Land  were  free  from  snow,  and  therefore  available  for  inves- 
tigation; besides  which  their  surface  may  still  support  some  living 
forms,  for  they  can  not  be  colder  or  bleaker  than  the  peaks  which  rise 
out  of  the  continental  ice  of  North  Greenland,  and  these,  long  held  to 
be  sterile,  have  recently  disclosed  the  existence  ut>on  them  of  a  rich 
though  bumble  flora. 

We  have  now  to  consider  some  important  meteorological  questions. 
If  we  look  at  the  distribution  of  the  atmosphere  around  the  globe  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  spread  unequally.  It  forms  a  stratum  which  is 
deeper  within  the  tropics  than  about  the  poles  and  over  the  northern 
than  over  the  southern  hemisphere,  so  that  the  barometer  normals  fall 
more  as  we  approach  the  Antarctic  than  they  do  when  we  near  the 
Arctic  Maury,  taking  the  known  isobars  as  his  guide,  has  calculated 
that  the  mean  pressure  at  the  North  Pole  is  29.1,  but  that  it  is  only  28 
at  the  South  (Maury's  Meteorology,  259).  In  other  words,  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  is  permanently  much  barer  of  atmosphere  than  any  other 
)iart  of  the  globe.  Again,  if  we  consult  a  wind  chart  we  shall  see  that 
both  poles  are  marked  as  calm  areas.  Each  is  the  dead  center  Of  a 
perpetual  wind  vortex,  but  the  South  Polar  indraught  is  the  stronger. 
Polarward  winds  blow  across  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitnde  for 
189  days  in  the  year,  but  aeross  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude 
for  209  days.  And  while  they  are  drawn  in  to  the  North  Pole  from 
over  a  disk-shaped  area  5,500  miles  in  diameter,  the  South  Polar  in- 
draught is  felt  throughout  an  area  of  7,000  miles  across.  Lastly,  the 
vinds  which  circulate  about  the  South  Pole  are  more  heavily  charged 
with  moisture  than  are  the  winds  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  Now,  the  extreme  degree  in  which  these  three  conditions. 
of  a  perpetual  grand  cyclone,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  low  barom- 
eter, co-operate  without  the  Antarctic  ought  to  produce  within  it  an 
exceptional  meteorological  state,  and  the  point  to  be  determined  is 
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what  that  condition  may  be.  Maury  maintained  that  the  cotyuuetiou 
will  make  the  climate  of  tUe  South  Polar  area  milder  than  that  of  the 
north.  His  theory  is  that  the  saturated  winds  being  drawn  np  to  great 
heights  within  the  Antarctic  muat  then  be  eased  of  their  moiatnre,  and 
that  simultaDeously  they  mustdisengagevat<t  quantities  of  latent  heat; 
and  it  is  because  more  heat  must  be  liberated  in  this  manner  in  the 
South  Polar  regions  than  in  the  north  that  he  infers  a  less  severe  cli- 
mate for  the  Antarctic  He  estimates  that  the  resaltaut  relative  differ- 
ences between  the  two  polar  climates  will  be  greater  than  that  between 
a  Canadian  and  an  English  winter  (Maury's  Met«>rology,  p.  466). 
Boss  reports  that  the  South  Polar  summer  is  rather  colder  than  that 
of  the  north,  but  still  the  southern  winter  may  be  less  extreme,  and  so 
the  mean  temperature  may  be  higher.  If  we  exaoiine  the  weather 
reports  logged  by  Antarctic  voyagers,  instead  of  the  temperature 
merely,  the  advantage  still  seems  to  rest  with  the  south.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  voyager  enters  the  Antarctic  he  sails  out  ofatem-- 
pestuons  zone  iuto  one  of  calms.  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
statement  I  have  made  an  abHtracb  of  Boss's  log  for  the  two  months 
of  January  aud  February,  ISII,  which  he  spent  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle.  To  enable  everyone  to  understand  it,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  the  wind  force  is  registered  in  figures  from  0,  which  stands  for  a 
dead  calm,  up  to  13,  which  represents  a  hurricane.  I  find  that  duriiiff 
these  60  days  it  never  once  blew  with  the  force 8 — ihat  is,  a  fresh  gale; 
only  twice  did  it  blow  force  7,  and  then  only  for  half  a  day  each  time. 
Force  5  to  6 — fresh  to  stroog  breezes — is  logged  on  21  days.  Force  1 
to  3— that  is,  gentle  breezes — prevailed  ou  31  days.  The  mean  wind 
force  registered  under  the  entire  6U  days  was  3.43 — that  is,  only  a  4  to 
5  knot  breeze.  On  38  days  blue  sky  was  logged.  They  never  bad  a 
single  fog,  and  on  It  days  only  was  it  even  misty.  On  the  other  hand, 
snow  fell  almost  every  second  day.  We  find  such  entries  as  these: 
"Beantifully  clear  weather,"  and  "Atmosphere  so  extraordinarily  clear 
that  Mount  Kerschel,  distant  00  miles,  looked  only  30  miles  distant." 
Aud  again,  "Landseen  I'^O  milesdistant;  sky  beautifully  clear."  Nor 
was  this  season  exceptioual,  so  tar  as  we  can  tell,  for  Dr.  McCormack, 
of  the  Er^us,  in  the  third  year  of  the  voyage,  and  afier  they  bad  left 
the  Antarctic  for  the  third  and  last  time,  enters  in  his  diary  the  fol- 
lowing remark.  He  says:  "It  is  a  curious  thing  that  we  have  always 
met  with  the  finest  weather  within  the  Antarctic  circle ;  clear,  cloudless 
sky,  bright  sun,  light  wind,  and  a  long  swell"  (McConnack's  Antarctic 
Voyage,  vol.  i,  p.  345).  It  would  seem  as  if  the  stormy  westerlies,  so 
familiar  to  all  Australian  visitors,  had  given  to  the  whole  southern 
hemisphere  a  name  for  bad  weather,  which,  as  yet  at  least,  has  not  been 
earued  by  the  South  Polar  regions.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  almost 
continuous  gloom  and  fog  of  the  Arctic  (Scoresby's  Arctic  Regions, 
pp.  97  and  137)  July  and  August  have  prejudiced  seamen  against  the 
Antarctic  summer.    The  true  character  of  the  climate  of  this  region  is 
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one  of  the  problems  awaitiDg  solution.  Whatever  its  uatnre  may  be, 
the  area  is  so  large  and  so  uear  to  as  that  its  meteorology  mast  have  a 
domiaant  iDfloence  on  the  climate  of  Australia,  and  on  this  fact  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  weather  of  these  parts  must  rest 

To  turn  to  another  branch  of  science,  there  are  several  Questions  re- 
lating to  the  earth's  magnetism  which  require  for  their  solution  long- 
maintained  and  continuous  observations  within  the  Antarctic  circle. 
The  mean  or  permanent  distribution  of  the  world's  magnetism  is  be- 
lieved to  depend  upon  causes  acting  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  while 
the  periodic  variations  of  the  needle  probably  arise  from  the  superficial 
and  sabordinate  carrents  produced  1^  the  dally  and  yearly  variations  in 
the  tamperatnre  of  the  earth's  snrface.  Other  variations  occur  at  inregn- 
lar  intervals,  and  these  are  snpposed  to  be  due  to  atmospheric  electricity. 
All  these  different  currents  are  excessively  frequent  and  powerful  about 
the  poles,  and  asn£Bcient  series  of  observations  might  enable  physicists 
to  differentiatfl  the  various  kinds  of  currents,  and  to  trace  them  to  their 
several  aoaroes,  whether  internal,  superficial,  or  meteoric  To  do  this 
properly  at  least  one  land  observatory  should  be  established  for  a  period. 
In  it,  the  variation,  dip,  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  currents,  as  well 
as  the  momentary  fluctuations,  of  these  elements  would  all  be  recorded. 
Fixed  term  days  would  be  agreed  on  with  the  observatories  of  Australia, 
of  the  Cape,  America,  and  Europe,  and  during  these  terms  a  concerted 
continuous  watch  would  be  kept  up  all  round  the  globe  to  determine 
which  vibrations  were  local  and  which  general. 

The  present  exact  position  of  the  principal  south  magnetic  pole  has 
also  to  be  fixed,  and  data  to  be  obtained  from  which  to  calculate  the 
rate  of  changes  in  the  future,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  foci  of 
magnetic  intensity  and  their  movements.  In  relation  to  this  partof  the 
subject,  Oaptain  Creak  recently  reported  to  the  British  Association  his 
conclusions  in  the  following  terms.  He  says :  *'  Great  advantage  to  the 
science  of  terrestrial  magnetism  would  be  derived  from  a  new  magnetic 
survey  of  the  southern  hemisphere  extending  from  the  parallel  of  40° 
south,  as  far  towards  the  geographical  pole  as  possible." 

Intimately  connected  witli  terrestrial  magnetism  are  the  phenomena 
of  auroras.  Their  nature  is  very  obscure,  but  quite  recently  a  distinct 
advance  has  been  made  towards  discovering  some  of  tbe  laws  which 
regulate  them.  Thanks  to  tbe  labors  of  Dr.  Sophns  Trombolt,  who 
has  spent  a  year  within  the  Arctic  circle  studying  them,  we  now  know 
that  their  movements  are  not  as  eccentric  as  they  have  hitherto  ap- 
l>eared  to  be.  He  tells  us  that  the  Aurora  Borealis,  with  its  crown  of 
many  lights,  encircles  the  pole  obliquely,  and  that  it  has  its  lower  edge 
suspended  above  the  earth  at  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  miles,  the  mean 
of  18  trigonometrical  measurements,  taken  with  a  base  line  of  60  miles, 
being  75  miles.  Tbe  aurora  forms  a  ring  round  tbe  pole  which  changes 
its  latitude  four  times  a  year.  At  the  equinoxes  it  attains  its  greatest 
distance  firom  tbe  pole,  and  at  midsummer  aud  midwinter  it  approacbos 
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it  moBt  closely,  and  it  baa  a  zone  of  maximum  Intensity  whicb  is  placed 
obliqaely  between  the  parallels  of  00°  and  70°  IS.  The  length  of  its 
meridional  excursion  varies  from  year  to  year,  decreasing  and  increasing 
throiifcb  tolerably  regular  penods,  and  reaching  a  maximum  about  every 
11  years,  when,  also,  its  appearance  simultaneously  attains  to  its  great- 
est brilliancy.  Again,  it  has  its  regular  yearly  and  daily  moremeutsor 
periods.  At  the  winter  solstice  it  reaches  its  maximum  annual  intensity, 
and  it  has  its  daily  maximum  at  from  8  p.  h.  and  2  A.  M.,  according  to  the 
latitude.  Thus  at  Prague,  iu  latitude  50'^  S.,  the  lights  appear  at  about 
8.45  p.  M.S  at  Upsala,  latitude  60°  N.,  at  9.30  p.  m. ;  at Bossekop,  700  N., 
at  1.30  A.  M.  Now,  while  theee  data  may  be  true  for  the  northern 
hemisphere,  it  remains  to  be  proved  how  far  they  apply  to  the  southern. 
Indeed,  seeing  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  latter  region  is  moister  and 
shallower  than  that  of  the  former,  it  is  probable  that  the  phenomena 
would  be  modified.  A  systematic  observation  of  the  Aurora  Anstralis 
at  a  number  of  stations  in  high  latitadea  is  therefore  desirable. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  connection  between  auroral  exhibitions 
and  the  weather  is  a  disputed  point.  Tromholt  believes  that  such  a  re- 
lationship is  probable  ( Dnder  the  liayg,  12SA),  He  says  that,  "how- 
ever clear  tbe  sky,  it  always  became  overcast  immediately  after  a  vivid 
exhibition,  and  it  generally  cleared  again  as  quickly"  ( (7nder  iAe  jB«i/s, 
1235).  Payer  declares  that  brilliant  auroras  were  generally  succeeded  by 
bad  weather  [Voyage  of  Tegetkoff,  1324), bat  that  those  which  had  a 
low  altitude  and  little  mobility  appeared  to  precede  calms.  Boss  re- 
marks of  a  particular  display  "  that  it  was  followed  by  a  fall  of  snow, 
as  usual"  {Rossi'a  Voyage,  1312).  Scoresby  appears  to  have  formed 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  relationship  indicated  by  his  experience.  It 
is,  therefore,  allowable  to  regard  the  ultimate  establishment  of  some  con- 
nection betweun  these  two  phenomena  as  a  possible  contingency.  If, 
then,  we  look  at  the  eleven-year  cycle  of  auroral  intensity  from  the 
meteorological  point  of  view,  it  assumes  a  new  interest,  for  these  periods 
may  coincide  with  the  cycles  of  wet  and  dry  seasons  which  some 
meteorologists  have  deduced  from  the  records  of  our  Australian  climate, 
and  the  culmination  of  the  one  might  be  related  to  some  equivalent 
change  in  the  other.  For  if  a  solitary  anroral  display  be  followed  by  a 
lowered  sky,  surely  a  period  of  continuous  auroras  might  give  rise  to  a 
period  of  continuous  cloudy  weather,  with  rain  and  snow.  Fritz  con-' 
siders  that  he  has  established  this  eleven-year  cycle  upon  the  strength 
of  auroral  records  extending  from  1583  to  1S74,  and  his  deductions  have 
been  verified  by  others. 

In  January,  1886,  we  had  a  wide-spread  and  heavy  rain-fall,  and  also 
an  auroral  display  seen  only  at  Hobart,  but  which  was  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  totally  suspend  communication  over  all  the  telegraph  lines  situ- 
ated between  Tasmania  and  the  China  coast.  This  sensitiveness  upon 
the  part  of  tbe  electric  currents  to  auroral  excitation  is  not  novel,  for 
long  experience  ou  tbe  telegraph  wires  of  Scandinavia  has  shown  that 
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there  is  such  a  delicate  sympathy  between  them  that  the  electrio  wires 
there  maoifeet  the  same  daily  and  yearly  periods  of  activity  as  those 
that  mark  the  aaroraa.  The  carrent  that  reveals  itself  in  fire  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  precisely  the  same  current  that 
plagnes  the  operator  in  his  office.  Therefore,  in  the  records  of  these 
troublesome  earth  currents,  now  being  accumulated  at  the  observatory 
by  Mr.  EUery,  we  are  collecting  valuable  data,  which  may  possibly 
enable  the  physicist  to  count  the  unseen  auroras  of  the  Antarctic,  to 
calculate  their  periods  of  activity  and  lethargy,  and,  again,  to  check 
these  with  our  seasons.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  observa- 
tions which  may  be  made  in  the  higher  latitudes  and  directly  nnder 
the  rays  of  the  Aurora  Australis  will  have  the  greater  value,  because 
it  is  only  near  the  zone  of  maximum  auroral  intensity  that  the  phenomena 
are  manifested  in  all  their  aspects.  In  this  periodicity  of  the  southern 
aurora  I  have  named  the  last  scientific  problem  to  which  I  had  to  direct 
your  attention,  and  I  would  point  out  that  if  its  determination  should 
give  to  us  any  clew  to  the  changes  in  the  Australian  seasons  which 
would  enable  us  to  forecast  their  mutations  in  any  degree,  it  would  give 
to  us,  in  conducting  those  great  interests  of  the  country  which  depend 
for  their  success  npon  the  annual  rain-fall,  au  advantage  which  would 
be  worth  many  times  over  all  the  cost  of  the  expeditions  necessary  to 
establish  it. 

Finally,  there  is  a  commercial  object  to  be  served  by  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration, and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  whaling  trade 
between  this  region  and  Australia.  The  price  of  whalebone  has  now 
risen  to  the  large  sum  of  £2,000  a  ton,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  securing  to  the  whalers  a  profitable  return.  Sir  James  Boss  aud 
his  officers  have  left  it  on  record  that  the  whale  of  commerce  was  seen 
by  them  in  these  seas,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  They  have 
stated  that  the  animals  were  large,  and  very  tame,  aud  that  they  could 
have  been  caught  in  large  numbers.  Within  the  last  few  years  whales 
have  been  getting  very  scarce  in  the  Arctic,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
two  of  the  most  successful  of  the  whaling  masters  of  the  present  day, 
Capta.  David  aud  John  Gray,  of  Peterhead,  Suotland,  have  devoted 
some  labor  to  collecting  all  the  data  relating  to  this  question,  and  they 
have  consulted  such  survivors  of  Ross's  expedition  as  are  still  available. 
They  have  published  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  they  urge  the  establishment  of  the.fishery  strongly,  and  they 
state  their  conclusions  in  the  following  words.  They  say:  "We  think 
it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  whales  of  a  species  similar  to  the 
right  or  Greenland  whale,  found  iu  high  northern  latitudes,  exist  in 
great  numbers  iu  the  Antarctic  seas,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a 
whale  fishery  within  that  area  would  be  attended  with  successful  and 
profitable  results."  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  to  the 
opinion  of  such  experts  in  the  business.  All  I  desire  to  say  is  that  if 
each  a  fishery  were  created,  with  its  headquarters  in  Melbourne,  it 
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would  probably  be  a  material  addition  to  our  prosperity,  and  it  would 
soon  iDCrease  oar  population  by  causing  tbe  families  of  the  hardy  seamen 
who  wonld  man  the  fleet  to  remove  from  their  homes  in  Shetland  and 
Urkney  and  the  Scotch  coasts  and  settle  here. 

Id  conclusion,  I  venture  to  submit  that  I  have  been  able  to  point  to 
good  aud  substantial  objects,  both  scientific  and  commercial,  to  justify 
a  renewal  of  Antarctic  research,  and  1  feel  assured  that  nothing  could 
bring  to  as  greater  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
than  such  an  expedition,  judiciously  planned  and  skillfully  carried  out 
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By  Col.  B.  WiTSKOWSKi,  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D. 


From  the  time  of  the  unification  of  the  several  Moscovite  states  there 
has  been  felt  the  need  of  descriptions  of  the  separate  parts.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  inexact  and  un- 
satisfactory "  Great  Plan  "  made  any  attempt  towards  filling  this  need. 
Systematic  geodetic  operations,  however,  did  not  receive  any  attention 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  sent  out  foreigners,  especially 
invited  for  this  purpose,  together  with  such  Bassians  as  bad  been  under 
their  instruction,  to  make  surveys  of  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
These  disconnected  surveys  were  made  without  any  definite  correlation 
of  the  separate  parts,  and  in  a  very  crude  manner — using  cords  for 
measuring  lines,  astrolabes  for  angle  determinations,  and  large  quad- 
rants for  latitude  observations. 

When  Delisle  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1726,  in  response  to  aa 
invitalion  from  the  emperor,  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  exact  sciences. 
In  connection  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  likewise  in  1726, 
he  organized  special  astronomic  expeditions  for  determining,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  work,  the  geographical  position  of  points  to  check  the 
geography  of  the  Great  Plan,  and  to  make  snch  revisions  as  mifi^ht  be 
necessary.  In  these  operations  longitudes  were  determined  by  the 
eclipse  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  result  of  these  expeditions  was  the 
Russian  Atlas,  edited  by  the  Academy  in  1745,  consisting  of  one  gen- 
eral and  niiieteen  special  maps,  constructed  on  a  scale  of  34  versts*  to 
the  inch.  Notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  this  atlas  was  far  superior 
to  any  of  its  period,  and  ante-dated  all  general  maps  except  those  of 
France  and  Italy. 

Delisle  awakened  great  interest  in  astronomy  at  Russia's  capital,  and 
secured  the  necessary  permission  and  aid  to  observe  every  important 
astronomic  event  that  was  visible  from  any  part  of  her  domain.  This 
created  a  need  for  assistants,  and  called  forth  a  number  of  astronomers 
vbose  names  are  known  to  us,  as  Krassiluikow,  a  member  of  Bering's 
expedition;  Erashennikow,  who  made  the  first  description  of  Kam- 
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tihatka,  aud  Roumovsky,  explorer  of  northern  European  Bussia.  In 
1789  the  last  named  published  a  table  of  tbe  geograpbical  positiOD»  of 
sixty-two  stations  iu  Rnssia.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection, 
that  at  that  time  no  conntry  of  western  Europe  possessed  snch  a 
number  of  well-determined  places. 

In  tbe  eighteeiitb  century  tbe  measarement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
was  even  planned,  but  why  it  was  not  carried  out  is  not  known  at  tbe 
present  time.  Deliule  thought  it  possible  to  measure  in  the  meridian  of 
St.  Petersburg  an  arc  of  22°  or  23°,  and  in  tbe  year  1737  a  base  line 
was  measured  on  tbe  ice  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  and 
several  stations  were  selected. 

la  1790,  by  order  of  tlie  Emperor  Paul,  the  Depot  of  Maps  was  insti- 
tuted, which  laid  a  solid  fouudation  for  a  separate  department  specially 
occupied  with  all  the  geodetic  and  cartographic  work  in  tbe  state. 
Soon  after  Schubert  gave  special  instmction  in  astronomy  and  geodesy, 
looking  to  the  better  qualification  of  men  for  this  work.  But  owing  to 
tbe  troublesome  times  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  progress  of  all  geodetic  operatioEis.  However,  carto- 
graphic work  was  making  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe 
state,  but  ia  such  neighboring  states  as  the  fortunes  of  war  introduced 
Kussiau  troops,  as  for  instance  in  1S16-'18,  white  thearmy  was  in  France, 
more  than  10,000  square  versts  were  mapped.  In  thin  survey  mountains 
were  for  the  first  time  drawn  by  cross  hatchings,  according  to  Lehman's 
system. 

After  the  close  of  tbe  war  with  Kapoleon  geodetic  operations  in 
Russia  began  to  develop  very  rapidly,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
accurate  maps,  the  practical  value  was  so  apparent  that  no  obstacle  to 
their  progress  was  encountered.  Tbe  great  extent  of  tbe  country  pre- 
cluded the  plan  which  naturally  suggested  itself  of  covering  the  entire 
state  with  a  network  of  triangulation  before  beginning  the  mapping. 
Consequently  independent  nets  were  started  which  later  could  be 
united  and  bro\ight  intoa  harmonious  whole.  Vibawas  the  first  prov- 
ince which  was  covered  bya  triangulation.  It  was  prosecuted  in  1816- 
1821,  under  the  direction  of  General  Tenner,  and  is  of  interest  to  us  be- 
cause its  principal  triangle  entered  into  the  great  meridional  arc. 

This  work  rested  on  three  bases  measured  with  an  apparatus  con- 
structed on  the  Borda  principle  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Betsig.  Tenner  discovered  that  tbe  behavior  of  the  metal  components 
under  varying  temperatures  was  wholly  unreliable  and  at  once  proposed 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  only  one  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  bar  of  iron 
14  feet  long,  with  a  slide  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  one  of  the  bars 
to  measure  the  interval  between  two  bars  when  they  are  brought  into 
approximate  contact.  This  device  has  been  employed  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  is  now  known  as  the  contact-slide.  Tbe  temtieratnre  of  the 
bars  during  the  measuring  was  ascertained  from  two  thermometers  on 
each  bar,  tbe  bulbs  of  which  wei-e  inserted  iuto  the  body  of  the  bar. 
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The  angles ia  this  net  were  measured  with  repeating  circles,  employing 
for  each  angle  from  twenty  to  fifty  repetitioDS.  For  the  probable  error 
of  angle  determinations  0".62  was  found  to  be  an  average.  Astronomic 
observations  were  made  at  only  one  point  with  the  longitudes  referred 
to  the  observatory  of  Vilna. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  above-named  operations  in  Vilna,  a 
young  entliuaiastic  astronomer  of  the  Dorpat  University,  W.  Struve, 
acting  iu  response  to  a  request  from  tbe  Livonian  Economical  Society, 
covered  Livonia  with  a  trigonometrical  net.  In  this  work  the  angles 
were  measured  with  a  sextant  and  the  bases  with  wooden  rods,  so  that 
but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  results,  still  it  was  while  en- 
gaged upon  this  work  that  Struve  formed  a  liking  for  geodesy  and  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  making  a  great  arc  measurement  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  lengths  of  degrees  iu  different  latitudes. 

His  great  interest  in  the  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  univer- 
sity authorities,  and  in  answer  to  his  request  they  furnished  him  with 
the  necessary  means  and  instruments.  The  base  apparatus  was  of  his 
own  invention,  and  still  bears  bis  name.  The  salient  feature  intro- 
duced iu  its  construction  was  the  contact  lever,  which  indicated  ou  a 
graduated  arc  over  wbleh  one  end  of  tbe  lever  swept  the  exact  measur- 
ing length  each  time  the  bar  was  put  in  place.  Inclination  was  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  special  level. 

A  large  theodolite,  provided  with  four  verniers,  served  as  the  angle- 
reading  instrument.  In  this  work  Struve  was  the  first  to  abandon  the 
seductive,  unreliable  method  of  repetition,  using  in  its  place  the  method 
of  directions.  It  was  so  apparent  to  many  that  an  angle  measured  say 
twenty  times,  with  only  one  reading  of  the  circle,  would  be  affected  by 
an  error  only  one-twentieth  as  large  as  if  the  single  reading  corre- 
sponded to  only  one  pointing.  Struve  clearly  saw  that  this  method 
introduced  other  errors  more  pernicious  than  those  of  reading,  but  so 
firmly  waa  the  Borda  repeating  circle  fixed  in  the  confidence  of  its 
users  that  had  not  Gauss  embraced  the  new  plan  in  his  monumental 
work  it  is  likely  that  the  method  of  repetition  would  have  continued 
to  impair  geodetic  determinations.  However  much  we  are  indebted  to 
Oauss  for  assisting  iu  the  change,  we  owe  the  inception  to  Struve. 

The  results  of  this  first  degree  measurement,  which  extended  from  the 
isle  of  Hohland,  in  the  Finnish  Gulf,  to  the  town  Jacobstadt,  on  the  river 
Dvina,  are  given  in  Strave's  Breitengradmessung  in  den  Ostaeeprovinzen 
Bu»8land8,  Dorpat,  1831. 

Ou  finishing  this  work,  Struve,  seeing  no  natural  obstacles  iu  the 
way,  hoped  to  extend  an  arc  along  the  meridian  of  Dorpat.  He  was 
soon  iu  a  position  to  take  up  this  ondertakiog,  since  as  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Pulkova  ho  was  virtually  at  tlie  head  of  all  astronomic 
and  geodetic  operations  in  Russia.  Fortunately  he  received  the  appro- 
bation of  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  under  his  patronage  this  branch  of 
scientific  work  prospered.  The  great  are,  which  received  well  nigh 
nuinterrupted  attention  for  more  than  40  years,  had  as  its  central  fear 
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ture  the  Baltic  arc ;  to  this  was  saccessively  joiued  Feuner's  meridional 
chains  in  the  provinceH  of  Vilna,  Lithonia,  Yolyiiia,  and  Podolsliy.  In 
the  years  1830-1844,  triangles  were  added  until  the  chain  reached  from 
the  isle  of  Hohland  to  Toruea,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  following  years 
Tenner  carried  the  southern  end  through  Bessarahia,  terminating  at 
Staraja-N^ekraBOvka,  at  the  month  of  the  Danulie.  For  the  continna- 
tiou  of  the  arc  northward  from  Tomea  the  co-operation  of  the  Swedish 
Government  was  necessary,  as  the  hest  disposition  of  the  triangles 
threw  the  stations  alternately  in  Bnssia  and  in  Sweden,  finally  cross- 
ing the  north  of  Norway,  Struve  went  to  Stockholm  to  lay  the  matter 
before  King  Oscar,  who  at  once  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  nnder- 
taking,  and  not  only  gave  his  consent  bnt  contributed  aid  in  carrying 
it  on.  In  1845,  this  part  of  the  work  was  began,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Selander,  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  and  Hansteen,  for  Norway, 
the  field  work  was  completed  in  1SS2. 

This  entire  arc  comprises  25°  20',  in  which  there  are  258  principal 
triangles  resting  on  ten  base  lines,  and  fixed  in  position  ou  the  earth's 
surface  by  astronomic  observations  at  thirteen  stations.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  this  work  may  be  mentioned  the  chronometrical  exi>edition 
between  Pulkova  and  Dorpat,  made  in  1854.  In  this  operation  thirty- 
one  chronometers  were  transported  ten  times.  The  details  of  this  arc 
measurement  are  given  quite  fully  iu  "Arc  dn  M^ridien,"  which  was 
published  in  French  and  Bussian  in  1S60.  This  arc  has  entered  into 
all  of  the  more  recent  determinations  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  computations  of  Geueral  Bonsdorff  it  alone  gives  for  the  ellipticity 
^^^,  which  agrees  quite  well  with  the  beat  valaea. 

Arcs  of  parallel  have  also  received  some  attention.  In  1826,  the 
French  Government  announced  that  there  was  already  in  existence  an 
arc  of  parallel  approximately  in  latitude  47^^  N,  from  Brest,  on  the  west, 
to  Tcbemowizt,.  on  the  east,  and  that  if  the  Bussians  would  continue 
this  arc  eastward  valuable  geodetic  data  would  result.  The  plan  was 
received  with  favor,  bnt  different  obstacles  intervened,  so  that  it  was 
not  nntil  1848  that  it  could  be  carried  ont.  By  this  time  the  triangn- 
lation  had  reached  the  so-called  New  Russia,  and  in  the  general  pur- 
IKjse  to  cover  this  entire  section  with  a  network  of  triangles  General 
Wrochenko,  the  chief,  received  instructions  to  so  perform  his  work 
that  amongst  his  triangles  there  should  be  an  uninterrupted  chain 
along  this  parallel  of  such  strength  and  accuracy  that  they  could  form 
an  integral  part  of  this  arc. 

The  field  operations  continued  without  serious  interrnption  up  to 
their  completion  in  1856,  extending  over  an  arc  of  about  20°  ampli- 
tude fivm  Bologan  to  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  For  this 
work  three  bases  have  been  measured  iu  addition  to  the  cheeks  which 
came  down  from  the  northern  work.  As  the  determination  of  the  am- 
plitude depends  upon  differences  of  longitudes  this  part  of  the  work 
was  delayed  awaiting  the  construction  of  telegraph   lines.    At  the 
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preseDt  time  loiigitudes  of  Qve  atatioas  are  knowu,  and  the  fioal  results 
will  soon  be  pablished. 

In  1860,  it  was  decided  to  cany  an  arc  along  the  flfty-Bccood  ])arallel, 
wbicli,  when  completed,  would  have,  between  Haversfordwest,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Orsk,  on  the  river  TJral,  an  amplitude  of  63°  31'.  To  Russia's 
share  fell29°24',  while  the  other  countries  had  tbeir  work  finished.  In 
addition  to  this,  Russia  at  this  time  had  ou  ly  a  few  triangles  snitably 
situated  that  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  a  part  of  this  arc; 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  revise  some  of  the  former  work  and  to  add 
to  it  much  that  was  wholly  new.  la  the  prosecution  of  this  work 
many  obstacles  were  met  with,  especially  while  traversing  the 
marshes  of  Minsk,  where,  on  account  of  th  e  heavy  timber  and  the  flat 
character  of  the  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  build  high  signals,  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  150  feet  in  beight. 

The  field  operations  were  completed  in  1872.  One  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  triangulation  when  it  is  said  that  in  Russia 
there  are  321  triauglf^s,  of  which  199  are  taken  from  Tenner's  nets  in 
Poland  and  along  the  Volga,  while  122  were  measured  by  General 
Zilinsky  especially  for  this  arc.  They  rest  on  seven  base  lines,  two  in 
Tenner's  chain  and  five  io  the  eastern  part.  Fifteen  astronomical 
stations  have  been  occupied  for  longitude  determinations,  chiefly  by 
Russian  otBcers,  although  six  points  were  in  other  countries;  these 
were:  Breslau,  Leipzig,  Bonn,  Ifewport,  Greenwich,  and  Haversford- 
west.  Time  observations  were  made  with  portable  transit  instruments, 
and  latitudes  were  aseerlaineil  from  observations  made  with  the  ver- 
tical circles  of  Re  psold.  For  the  transmission  of  time,  telegraphic 
signals  consisting  of  the  turning  aside  of  th  e  needle  of  a  galvanoscope 
were  employed.  Between  two  complete  determinations  of  time  four 
groups  of  twelve  signals  each  were  sent  at  irregular  intervals  of  time, 
varying  from  13  to  17  seconds.  iSix  repetitions  of  sncb  a  set  consti- 
tuted a  longitude  determination. 

At  the  present  time  the  computations  are  in  press,  forming  parts  of 
volumes  46  and  47  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Topographic  Section  of  the 
General  Staff-  We  are  fortunately  able  to  give  tbe  final  results,  as 
follows : 


Chatutohoir— Warakw , 

W«™««— Qrodno 

Grodno— Babnilsk 

Bobrolik— Orel 

Orel— Lipetik 

Lipetik— Santor 

5«rmtoT-S«Bi»t» 

S»ni»rm— Ownbarg 

OT«Dbarf[— Onk 

ChsDlMhoT— Onk 
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In  1816,  was  begun  tbe  gt^ueral  txiaQgulatiou  of  Russia  wbich  was  to 
serve  as  tbe  basis  of  accurate  maps.  At  first  the  operations  in  differ- 
ent sections  were  isolated,  and  wben  connections  were  made  discrep- 
ancies were  discovered.  Tbis  saggested  to  General  Schubert,  at  the 
time  chief  of  triangnlation  in  tbe  province  of  St.  Peterburgb,  that  a 
central  department  having  charge  of  all  astronomic,  geodetic,  topo- 
graphic, and  cartographic  work  should  be  established.  His  proposal 
was  favorably  received  by  the  authorities,  and  in  1822,  the  Military 
Topographic  Corps  was  founded  with  Schubert  at  its  bead.  At  tbe 
same  time  was  organized  the  Topographic  School,  where  young  men 
could  prepare  themselves  for  service  in  the  corps.  That  the  founder 
showed  great  wisdom  in  forming  his  plan  of  organization  is  apparent 
from  the  fiict  that  but  few  changes  have  taken  place  up  to  the  present 
time. 

This  institution  is  charged  with  all  operations  looking  towards  the 
complete  mapping  of  all  Russian  possessions.  These  in  a  great  part  lie 
in  inhospitable  climes,  and  many  are  the  abode  of  deadly  fevers  or  sav- 
age hordes,  so  that  the  work  is  of  surpassing  diiSculty.  All  this,  how- 
ever, has  delayed  but  not  deterred  the  determined  observers,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  nearly  all  Russia  is  provided  with  a  secondary  trian- 
gulation  suitable  for  cartographic  operations.  In  this  work  the  only 
important  feature  introduced  was  in  the  measurement  of  base  lines  by 
means  of  wires.  This  method,  known  in  Europe  as  the  Jaderin  appa- 
ratus, consists  of  a  pair  of  tapes  of  diSerent  metals,  usually  one  brass 
and  one  steel,  each  25  metres  long.  In  measuring  both  are  nsed  side 
by  side  and  are  stretched  uuder  the  action  of  a  coustant  tension.  Two 
sliding  scales  attached  to  the  top  of  a  tripod  are  adjiisied  so  that  the 
zero  mark  on  one  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  brass  wire  and  the  zero 
of  the  other  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  steel  wire.  Then  the  wires 
are  carried  forward  and  the  rear  end  of  tbe  brass  wire  is  brought  into 
coiueidence  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  which  bad  been  adjusted  to  its 
front  end,  and  tbe  same  adjustment  is  made  for  the  steel  wire.  If  the 
two  wires  should  remain  equal  in  length  there  would  be  no  disagree- 
ment in  the  zero  marks,  but  as  the  rates  of  e?cpausiou  of  these  two 
metals  are  widely  different  tbe  distance  between  tbe  zeros  at  the  first 
laying  of  the  wires  is  due  to  their  unequal  expansion,  and  each  time 
the  wires  are  put  in  place  this  distance  is  augmented  or  diminkhed 
according  as  the  temperature  is  continually  increasing  or  decreasing. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  entire  base  line  can  be  regarded  as 
measured  by  a  single  length  of  an  apparatus  constructed  on  the  Borrla 
principle  and  at  a  temperature  equal  to  the  mean  temperatnre  experi- 
enced in  measuring.  With  these  wires  great  speed  can  be  attained, 
reaching  as  much  as  8  kilometres  a  day,  and  judging  from  the  Molos- 
kowizy  base,  where  the  discrepancy  between  two  measures  was  only 
1  centimeter  in  a  base  9,S22  metres,  sufficient  accuracy  is  readily  secured. 

liiotonly  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  tbe  amplitudeof  arcsof  par- 
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allel,  but  also  for  locatiog  or  correcting  tbe  location  of  poiots  distant 
from  fixed  obaervatories,  was  it  ear);  necessary  to  ascertain  diSerenees 
of  longitnde.  The  first  step  in  thia  direction  waa  made  in  1833,  wben 
fifty-six  cbronometeru  were  transported  in  tbe  steamer  Hercules  to 
points  along  tbe  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  was  followed  b;  several 
large  or  primary  expeditions,  fixing  points  from  which  smaller  or  sec- 
ondary expeditions  radiated  as  from  centers.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  tbe  well-known  expedition  carried  on  nnder  the  direction  of 
Strnve,  for  determining  the  difference  of  longitnde  between  Greenwich 
and  Pulkova.  Tbe  next  was  between  Pnlkora  and  Mohcow,  with  forty 
chronometers.  During  these  exchanges  a  great  number  of  box  chro- 
nometers were  transported  in  carriages,  and  it  was  fonudtbat  in  a  good 
spring  vehicle,  even  over  bad  roads,  the  rate  of  the  chronometers  were 
as  constant  as  when  tbey  were  carried  by  water.  In  the  frequent  ex- 
pe<litiotts  following  these,  when  no  less  than  eighty  chronometers 
were  employed,  observations  and  comparisons  were  made  not  only  at 
the  terminal  points,  but  also  at  several  intermediate  stations.  The 
great  number  of  chronometers  in  use  made  it  necessary  to  find  some 
iLeans  of  lessening  the  time  necessary  for  their  comparison.  When,  as 
was  at  first  the  case,  siderial  and  meantime  chronometers  were  com- 
paied,  4  minutes  were  lost  while  waiting  for  a  coincidence.  As  the  ont- 
conie  of  this  necessity  Struve  invented  the  thirteen  striker,  that  is,  a 
chronometer  making  thirteen  beats  or  strokes  in  6  seconds.  This 
gives,  whether  couipariug  with  a  star  or  mean  chronometer,  a  coinci- 
dence every  6  secondswithina  range  of  0".02,  which  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate. An  uncompensated  chronometer  always  formed  a  part  of  tbe 
equipment,  serving  as  a  means  for  finding  tbe  temperature  coefficients 
of  the  compensated  chronometers  more  satisfactorily  than  if  tempera- 
lures  were  taken  from  accompanying  thermometers.  As  one  would 
expect,  the  Bnssiaus  have  made  very  elaborate  investigations  regarding 
the  rates  of  chronometers  and  their  disturbing  canses. 

As  soon  ns  Russia  was  covered  with  a  telegraphic  net  the  new  method 
of  deteimiuiiig  difierfnce  of  lougiludes  was  tried  ami  at  once  adopted 
The  first  application  of  this  scheme  was  in  Finland,  between  the  sta- 
tions Gronstadt  and  Ule&borg.  This  was  in  18C0,  and  since  that  time 
each  year  has  witnessed  at  leust  one  new  determination.  In  18C8  ob- 
servations were  made  for  finding  the  longitudes  of  Wiborg,  Lovisa,  Hel- 
singfors,  and  Albo  with  reference  to  Pulkova.  In  these  operations 
there  was  used  for  the  first  time  tbe  method  of  finding  time  by  a  tran- 
sit instrnment  set  in  the  vertical  of  Polaris.  This  method  bad  been 
known  for  along  time,  but  had  not  been  used  because  of  the  complicated 
computations  involved.  But  W.  Diilleo,  of  Pulkova,  gaveformnlie  and 
tables  which  made  it  possible  to  compote  the  correction  of  the  clock 
almost  as  quickly  as  if  tbe  observations  were  made  in  the  meridian. 

The  greatest  undertaking  in  the  way  of  telegraphic  longitniles  are 
the  labors  of  Shamgorst  and  Kulberg,  who,  in  IS73-'76,  gave  a  series  of 
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points  from  Moscow  to  Yladivostak,  coveriog  Siberia  aod  embracing 
arcs  having  a  total  amplitnde  of  more  tliau  lOOo.  Thia  huge  andertak- 
ing  had  two  objects  in  view,  to  give  the  exact  position  of  a  number  of 
stations  which  were  to  serve  aB  the  bases  of  numerous  smaller  opera- 
tions, especially  chronometric  expeditions,  and  to  determine  in  the 
most  accarate  mauer  the  longitude  of  stations  where  observations  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  were  to  t>e  made  in  1874.  The  observations  were 
made  with  portable  transit  instruments  specially  adapted  for  quick  and 
convenient  shifting  in  azimnth,  making  it  possible  to  readily  place  the 
iustmment  in  the  vertical  of  Polaris.  For  latitudes  these  same  instru- 
ments were  osed,  being  placed  in  the  prime  vertical.  The  account  of 
thts  expedition  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  thirty-eighth  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Topographical  Section  of  the  General  Staft^ 
Upon  examination  it  is  found  that  the  latitudes  were  affected  with  a 
probable  error  of  0".l,  while  the  probable  error  of  a  longitude  deter- 
mination is  0".043.  From  the  successive  transmission  of  time  back- 
wards and  forwards  the  velocity  of  the  galvanic  current  was  found  to  be 
93,548  kilometres  per  second. 

While  tbe  triaugulation  was  in  progress,  zenith-distances  were  ob- 
served from  which  the  heights  of  stations  were  completed,  but  these 
operations  have  not  been  consistently  followed  out,  so  that  theie  are 
in  many  parts  of  Russia  a  lack  of  well-determined  altitudes.  General 
Tenner  gave  dne  attention  to  this  special  werk,  and  in  his  chain  he 
united  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas.  His  results  showed  that  the 
former  Is  0.53  fathom  higher,  but  as  the  probable  error  is  1.5  fathoms 
but  little  confidence  was  placed  in  the  theory  that  there  was  any  difter- 
ence  in  the  level  of  these  two  seas.  But  with  the  Caspian  Sea  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  a£faii'S  was  supposed  to  exist.  It  had  been  suspectetl 
that  this  sea  was  lower  thaneitherof  the  two  just  named,  so  in  1836-'37, 
a  large  expedition  was  organized,  in  which  Fuss,  Sawitch,  and  Sabler 
were  participants.  They  began  at  Kagalnik  near  the  Asov  Sea,  crossed 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Caucasian  deserts  to  the  Tsvhomoi  Rytiok 
on  the  Caspian.  For  greater  accuracy  the  zenith  distances  were  meas- 
ured at  very  short  distances,  approxim  ately  3.5  versts.  These  distances 
were  ascertained  by  computation  from  short  lines  measured  by  placing" 
bars  end  to  end  on  a  rope  stretched  tight.  The  results,  publiSihed  in 
1849,  showed  that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  85.45  feet  lower  than  the  Black 
Seau  Subsequently  almost  the  same  value  was  obtained,  but  still  later 
a  value  4  feet  greater  was  tbuud,  suggesting  that  the  level  of  the  Cas- 
pian is  decreasing.  This  fact  has  had  further  demonstration.  The 
academician  Lenz  made  a  mark  on  a  rock  near  the  town  of  Baku  ex- 
actly on  a  level  with  the  sea;  this  mark  in  1861  was  3.93  feet  higher 
than  the  water,  and  more  recent  comparisons  show  that  the  difference 
is  increasing. 

The  other  Russian  interior  sea,  the  Aral,  is,  on  tbe  contrary,  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ocean.    The  special  levelling  party  sent  out  for 
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this  purpose  in  1874,  came  to  the  conclusioo  that  the  Aral  Sea  is  higher 
tbaa  tbe  Caspiao  by  243  feet. 

In  1871,  systematic  spirit  leveb'ng  was  began,  and  in  its  prosecutiou 
many  interesting  facta  have  been  bronght  to  light.  One  of  these  is  tbe 
different  levels  of  the  water  in  tbe  Baltic  Sea.  Taking  0  fur  the  level 
of  water  at  Croustadt,  tbe  height  of  the  sea  level  proves  to  be : 

Metres. 

AtBevol -0.57 

At  Dinamin<le —  0.88 

At  Libau -  1.24 

Another  is  the  discrepancy  between  spirit  levelling  and  geodeticlevel- 
ling  in  obtainiQg  the  elevation  of  the  threshold  of  tbe  Boipat  Observa- 
tory. This  amounts  to  nearly  4  metres,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  consid- 
erable local  disturbance. 

The  first  local  attraction  observed  in  Russia  was  in  theneigbborhood 
of  Moscow,  where,  owing  to  tbe  absence  of  hills,  one  might  least  ex- 
pect a  discrepancy  between  geodetic  and  astronomic  resnits.  Soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  triangulation  in  the  province  of  Moscow 
this  deflection  attracted  pnblicattention,audtbea8trouomerScbneizer 
andertook  a  special  investigation.  The  result  showed  that  in  this 
province,  almost  in  the  direction  tVom  east  to  west,  there  is  a  strip  along 
whose  northern  boundary  there  is  a  considerable  {a")  northern  deflec- 
tion, and  ou  the  southern  border  a  southerly  deflection  of  10".  It  is 
supposed  that  alo  ng  this  belt  there  mnst  be  a  vast  extent  of  matter  of 
comparatively  small  density,  or  underlying  it  great  cavities. 

Tbe  most  elaborate  investigation  of  local  deflection  of  tbe  plumb  line 
was  made  in  the  Cancasus  by  General  Stebnlzki  and  published  in  tbe 
Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1870.  From 
the  analysis  of  tbe  astronomic  and  trigonometric  operations  executed 
on  both  sides  of  the  principal  Caucasian  ridge  it  became  evident  that, 
in  general,  to  the  north  of  the  monntains  there  exists  a  deflection  to 
the  south  and  on  tbe  south  an  op^iosite  deflection.  The  greatest  dis- 
crepancies in  the  astronomic  and  geodetic  latitudes  proved  to  be  iu 
Yladibankasus,  — 35".7ii;  in  Alexandrovsk»ja,  — 18".14;  in  Petrovk, 
—18". 56;  and  in  Bushet,  +18".29.  Availing  himself  of  the  surveys 
already  executed  furnishing  a  great  number  of  very  accurately  deter- 
mined points,  General  Stebnizki  computed  the  effect  which  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  exterior  mountainons  mass  would  have  upon  tbe  astronomic 
latitude  of  the  difllerent  stations.  In  these  computations  no  attracting 
mass  was  considered  which  was  distant  more  than  240  versts,  while  the 
chief  disturbing  causes  were  frequently  found  to  lie  within  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  80  versts,  the  station  occupying  the  central  point.  It  was 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  tbe  noted  discrepancies  were  sufficiently 
acconnted  for  by  the  law  of  attraction  having  regaid  to  the  exterior 
mass  alone.  In  the  cases  just  cited  the  computed  differences  reduced 
thestationerror8to3",-l'  .31,-f-2".15and  — 0".86.   But  thereareother 
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statioDa  where  the  compnted  attraction  is  vi titer  iiisuSScieDt  for  the  ex- 
plauatioD  of  the  observed  discrepancy  or  even  contradicts  it.  Among 
such  statious  the  following  aro  remarkable: 


1      T<fll<. 

EllwbetpoL 

Shemabft. 

-3175 

-saw 

+18. « 

1 

As  all  of  these  stations  lie  approximately  on  the  same  parallel,  and 
each  showed  a  strong  deflection  to  tbo  south,  there  must  lie  to  tlie  south 
under  the  Buri'ace  of  t  he  earth  an  extent  of  matter  of  great  density,  ur 
to  the  north  under  the  Oancasian  ridge  u  mass  of  less  density.  The 
latter  hypothesis  has  found  a  parallel  in  the  deflections  observed  near 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Besides  the  latitude  deflectious, 
General  Stebnizki  calculateil  the  deflections  of  the  vertical  at  longitade 
stations,  but  their  number  so  far  is  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
generalization. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  pendnlum  has  been  regaiMled  in  Bnssia 
as  a  geodetic  instrument  of  great  value,  but  no  very  accurate  observa- 
tions were  made  prior  to  1826-'2d,  when  Captain  Lutke  made  a  cruise 
aronnd  the  world  on  the  man-of-war  Seniavin,  He  swung  a  Kater 
pendulum  at  ten  stations.  The  results,  published  in  18.33,  gave  fur  the 
ellipticity  1 :  267.8,  or  1 :  269  if  two  somewhat  doubtful  stations  are 
disregarded.  Besides  the  desultory  observations  of  Professor  Parrot 
of  Dorpat  in  1829,  nothing  of  consequence  was  attempted  until  lS65-'68, 
when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Ht.  Petersburg  sent  out  an  expedition 
in  charge  of  Sawitch,  Smyslow,  and  Lenz.  They  selected  twelve 
stations  along  the  great  Bussian  meridional  arc  (Tornea,  Kieolaistad, 
St.  Petersburg,  Beval,  Dorpat,  Jakobstadt,  Vilna,  Belin,  Kremenetz, 
Kisbener,  Kamenetz  and  Ismad),  and  employed  a  reversible  Bepsold 
pendulum.    The  results  1 :  309  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth. 

Since  this  time,  many  observations  have  been  made  in  various  portions 
of  the  Russian  domain,  and  with  the  pendalum  work,  as  with  all  other 
branches  of  geodetic  operations,  the  best  methods  soon  find  a  place,  and 
results  are  obtained  that  are  comparable  with  those  of  any  country. 
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By  C.  V.  Boys,  F.  B.  S. 


I. 

Iq  almost  all  iovestigatioos  which  the  physicist  carries  out  in  the  lab- 
oratory, he  has  to  deal  with  and  to  measure  with  accuracy  those  subtle 
and  to  our  senses  inappreciable  forces  to  which  the  so-called  laws  of 
nature  give  rise.  Whether  he  is  observiug  by  an  electrometer  the  be- 
havior of  electricity  at  rest,  or  by  a  galvanometer  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity in  motion;  whether  in  IhetuboofCrookeshe  is  investigating  the 
power  of  radiant  matter,  or  with  the  famous  experimeot  of  Cavendish 
he  is  finding  the  mass  of  the  earth — in  these  and  in  a  host  of  other  cases 
he  is  bound  to  measure  with  certainty  and  accuracy  forces  so  small  that 
in  uo  ordinary  way  could  their  existence  be  detected;  while  disturbing 
causes  which  might  seem  to  be  of  no  particular  consequence  must  be 
eliminated  if  his  experiments  are  to  have  any  value.  It  is  not  too 
mnch  to  say  that  tlie  very  existence  of  the  physicist  depends  upon  the 
power  which  he  possesses  of  producing  at  will  and  by  artificial  means 
forces  against  which  he  balances  those  that  he  wishes  to  measure. 

I  had  better  perhaps  at  once  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  magnitude 
of  the  forces  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  weight  of  a  single  grain  is  not  to  our  senses  appreciable,  while 
the  weight  of  a  ton  is  sufficient  to  crush  the  life  out  of  anyone  in  a 
moment.  A  ton  is  about  15,000,000  grains.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
measure  with  unfailing  accuracy  forces  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  weight  of  a  grain  that  a  grain  bears  to  a  ton. 

To  show  how  the  torsion  of  wires  or  threads  is  made  use  of  in  meas- 
uring forces,  I  have  arranged  what  I  cau  hardly  dignify  by  the  name  of 
an  experiment.  It  is  simply  a  straw  hung  horizontally  by  a  piece  of 
wire.  Besting  on  the  straw  is  a  fragment  of  sheet-iron  weighing  10 
grains.  A  magnet  so  weak  that  it  can  not  lift  the  iron  yet  is  able  to 
pull  the  straw  round  through  au  angle  so  great  that  the  existence  of  the 
feeble  attraction  is  evident  to  everyone  in  the  room. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if,  instead  of  a  straw  moving  over  the  table  simply, 

'LeotoredeliveredattbeRoyBllDBtitution.oD  Friday,  June  14,  It'sg,  (Ftoai Nature, 
July  11,  1889,  and  October  16,  1890,  vols,  xl,  pp.  347-251,  and  x 
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we  bad  liere  ao  arm  io  a  glass  case  and  a  mirror  to  read  the  motion  of 
tlie  arm,  it  would  be  easy  to  observe  a  moveineut  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand times  less  than  tbat  Just  prodaced,  and  therefore  to  measure  a 
force  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  less  than  tbat  exerted  by  this  feeble 
magnet. 

Again,  if  instead  of  wire  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  pin  I  bad  used  the 
finest  wire  that  can  be  obtaiued,  it  would  have  opposed  the  movement 
of  the  straw  with  a  far  less  force.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  wire  ten  times 
finer  than  this  stubborn  material,  bnt  wire  ten  times  finer  is  much  more 
than  ten  times  more  easily  twisted.  It  is  ten  thousand  times  moreeasily 
twisted.  This  is  because  the  torsion  varies  as  the  fourth  power  of  the 
diameter,  so  we  say  10x10  =100;  100x100  =  10,000.  Therefore  with 
the  finest  wire,  forces  10,000  times  feebler  still  could  be  observed. 

It  is  thereforeevident  how  great  is  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
size  of  a  torsion  wire.  Even  if  it  is  only  halved  the  torsion  is  reduced 
sixteen-fold.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actnalsizesof  such  wires  and 
fibers  as  are  in  use  I  shall  show  upon  the  screen  a  series  of  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Chapman,  on  each  of  which  a  scale  of  thoasandths  of  an 
inch  has  been  printed. 

0  5  w 
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SculeDflDOOthsofan  Inch  for  Fij;a.  1  1o  T.    XbesoalaofFt:^.  S  Bnd  fl  is  much  floer. 


The  first  photograph  (Fig.  I)  is  an  ordinary  hair — a  sufficiently  familiar 
object,  aud  one  that  is  generally  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  rather  fine. 
Mnch  finer  than  this  is  the  specimen  of  copper  wire  now  on  the  screen 
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(Fig.  2),  which  I  recently  obtained  from  Messra.  Nalder  Brothers,  It  is 
only  a  little  over  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Ordinary 
span  gla8a,a  most  beautifnl  material,  is  abont  oBe-thonsandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  an  ideal  torsion  thread 
(Fig.  3).  Owin^  to  its  fineness  its  torsion  wonld  be  extremely  small, 
and  the  more  so  because  glass  is  more  easily  deformed  than  metals. 
Owing  to  its  very  great  strength,  it  can  carry  heavier  loads  than  would 
be  expected  of  it.  I  imagine  many  physicists  must  have  turned  to  this 
material  iu  their  endeavor  to  find  a  really  delicate  torsion  thread.  I 
have  so  turned  only  to  be  distippointed.  It  has  every  good  quality  but 
one,  and  that  is  its  imperfect  elasticity.  For  instance,  a  mirror  bung 
by  a  piece  of  spun  glass  is  casting  an  image  of  a  spot  of  light  on  the 
scale.  If  I  turn  the  mirror,  by  means  of  a  fork,  twice  to  the  right,  and 
then  turn  it  back  again,  Che  light  does  not  come  back  to  its  old  point 
of  rest,  bat  oscillates  about  a  point  on  oae  side,  which  however  is 
slowly  changing,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  point  of  rest 
really  is.  Farther,  if  the  glass  is  twisted  one  way  first,  and  then  the 
other  way,  tbe  point  of  rest  moves  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  is 
not  influenced  by  the  last  deflection  atone^  the  glass  remembers  what 
was  done  to  it  previously.  For  this  reason  spun  glass  is  quite  unsuit- 
able as  a  torsion  thread  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  twist  is  at 
any  time,  and  therefore  what  is  the  force  developed. 

So  great  has  tbe  difQculty  been  in  finding  a  fine  torsion  thread  that 
the  attempt  has  been  given  up,  and  in  all  the  most  exact  instruments 
silk  has  been  used.  The  natural  cocoon  fibers,  as  shown  on  the  screen 
(Fig.  4),  consist  of  two  irregular  lines  gummed  together, 
each  about  one  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  fibers  must  be  separated  from  one  another  and 
washed.  Then  each  component  will,  according  to  the  ex- 
periment of  Gray,  carry  nearly  60  grains  before  breaking, 
and  can  be  safely  loaded  with  15  grains.  Silk  is  there- 
fore very  strong,  carrying  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  tons 
to  tbe  square  inch.  It  is  further  valuable  in  that  its  tor- 
sion is  far  less  than  that  of  a  fiber  of  the  same  size  of  metal 
or  even  of  glass,  if  such  could  he  produced.  The  torsion 
of  silk,  though  exceedingly  small,  is  quite  sul&cient  to 
upset  the  working  of  any  delicate  iustrumeut,  because  it  is 
never  constant.  At  one  time  the  fiber  twists  oue  way,  and 
another  time  in  another,  and  the  evil  effect  can  only  be 
mitigated  by  using  large  apparatus  in  which  strong  forces 
aredeveloped.  Any  attempt  that  may  he  made  to  increase 
tbe  delicacy  of  apparatus  by  reducing  their  dimensions  is 
at  once  prevented  by  the  relatively  great  importance  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  silk  suspension. 

The  result  then  is  this.    The  smallness,  the  length  of 
period,  and  therefore  delicacy,  of  the  instruments  at  the 
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physioUt's  disposal  have  nntil  lately  been  simply  limited  by  the  behavior 
of  silk.  A  more  perfect  euspeosion  meaos  still  more  perfect  iiistritmenta, 
and  therefore  advance  in  knowledge. 

It  was  ia  this  way  that  some  improvements  that  1  was  making  in  an 
instrament  for  measuring  radiant  heat  came  to  a  dead-lock  abont  2year8 
ago.  I  would  not  nse  silk,  and  I  could  not  find  anything  else  that  would 
do.  Spnn  glass  even,  was  far  too  coarse  for  my  purpose;  it  was  a 
thousand  times  too  stiff. 

There  is  a  material  invented  by  Wollaston  long  ago,  which  however 
I  did  not  try  because  it  is  so  easily  broken.  It  is  platinum  wire  which 
has  been  drawu  in  silver,  and  finally  separated  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid.  A  specimen  about  the  size  of  a  single  line  of  silk  is  now  on  the 
screen,  showing  the  silver  coatiug  at  one  end  (Fig.  5). 

As  nothing  that  I  knew  of  could  be  obtained  that  would  be  of  use  to 
me,  I  was  driveu  to  the  necessity  of  trying  by  experiment  to  find  some 
new  material.  The  result  of  these  experiments  was 
the  development  of  a  process  of  almost  ridiculous 
simplicity  which  it  may  be  of  interest  for  me  to  show. 
Xhe  apparatus  consists  of  a  small  cross-bow,  and 
an  arrow  made  of  straw  with  a  needle  point.  To 
the  tail  of  the  arrow  is  attached  a  fine  rod  of  quartz 
which  has  been  melted  and  drawn  out  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  jet,  I  have  a  piece  of  the  same  material 
in  my  hand,  and  now  after  melting  their  ends  and 
joining  them  together,  an  operation  which  producea 
a  beautiful  and  dazzling  light,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
liberate  the  string  of  the  bow  by  pulling  the  trigger 
with  one  foot,  and  then  if  all  ia  well  a  Jiber  will  have 
been  drawn  by  the  arrow,  the  exlsteuce  of  which  can 
be  made  evident  by  fastening  to  it  a  piece  of  stamp 
l»aper. 

In  this  way  threads  can  be  produced  of  great 
length,  of  almost  any  degree  of  fineness,  of  extraor- 
dinary uniformity,  and  of  enormous  strength.  I  do 
not  believe,  if  auy  experimentalist  had  been  prom- 
ised by  a  goo<)  fairy  that  be  mi^^ht  have  anything  he 
desired,  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  ask  for  any 
one  thing  with  so  many  valuable  properties  as  these 
fibers  possess.  I  hope  in  the  conrse  of  this  evening 
to  show  that  I  am  not  esaggeratiug  their  merits. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  something  about  the 

degree  of  fineness  to  which  they  can  he  drawn. 

There  is  now  projected  upon  the  screen  a  quartz 

fiber  one  five-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (Fig. 

6).    This  is  one  which  I  had  in  constant  use  in  an  instrument  loaded 

with  about  30  grains.     It  has  a  section  only  one-sixth  of  that  of  a  single 
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line  of  silb,  and  it  is  jnst  as  strong,  Not  bein^  or- 
ganic, it  is  in  no  way  afi'ecteil  by  cUangPS  of  moisture 
and  temperature,  and  so  it  is  free  from  the  vagaries 
of  silk  which  give  so  much  tronbie.  The  piece  used 
in  the  instrument  was  about  16  inches  long.  Hail  it 
been  necessary  to  employ  spun  glass,  which  hitherto 
was  the  finest  torsion  material,  then,  instead  of  16 
inches,  I  should  have  required  a  piece  1,000  feet  long, 
and  an  instrament  as  high  as  the  Eiffel  tower  to  pnt 
it  in. 

There  is  no  difBcnlty  in  obtaining  pieces  as  fine  as 
this,  yards  long  if  required,  nor  in  spinning  it  very 
much  finer.  There  is  upon  the  screen  a  single  line 
made  by  the  small  garden  spider,  and  the  size  of  this  is 
perfectly  evident  (Fig-  7).  Ton  now  see  a  quartz  fiber 
farfiner  than  this,  or,  rather,  you  see  a  diflraction  ()he- 
nomeoon, for  no trueimage IS  formed  at  all;  but  even 
this  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  comparison  with  the 
tapering  ends,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
trace  in  a  microscope.  The  next  two  photographs, 
taken  by  Mr.  Kelson,  whose  skill  and  resources  are 
80  famous,  represent  the  extreme  end  of  a  tail  of  quartz,  and  though 
the  scale  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  that  used  in  the  other  photographs, 
the  end  will  be  visible  only  to  a  few.  Mr.  Nelson  haa  photographed 
here  what  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  see.  What  the  size  of  these 
ends  may  be  1  have  iio  means  of  telling.  Dr.  Eoystou  Piggott  has 
estimated  some  of  them  at  less  than  one-millionth  of  an  inch,  but  what- 
ever they  are  they  supply  for  the  first  time  objects  of  extreme  smallness 
the  form  of  which  is  certainly  known,  and  therefore  I  can  not  help  look- 
ing upon  them  as  more  satisfactory  tests  for  the  microscope  than 
diatoms  and  other  things  of  the  real  shape  of  which  we  know  nothing 
whatever. 

Since  figures  as  large  as  a  million  can  not  be  realized  properly,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  an  illnstraliou  of  what  is  meant  by  a  fiber  one- 
milUonth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Apiece  of  quartz  an  inch  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter  would,  if 
drawn  out  to  this  degree  of  fineness,  be  sufBcient  to  go  all  the  way 
ronnd  the  world  658  times;  or  a  grain  of  sand  just  visible — that  is,  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  long  and  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — 
wonld  make  1,000  miles  of  such  thread.  Further,  the  pressnre  inside 
such  a  thread  due  to  a  surface  tension  equal  to  that  of  water  would  be 
60  atmospheres. 

Going  back  to  such  threads  as  can  be  nsed  in  instruments,  I  have 
made  use  of  fibers  one  ten-thousanth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 
these  the  torsion  is  10,000  times  less  than  that  of  spun  glass. 

As  these  fibers  are  made  finer  their  strength  increases  in  proportion 
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to  tbeir  size,  and  surpasses  that  of  ordinary  bar  steel,  reaching,  to  use 
tbe  langaage  of  eogineers,  as  bigh  a  figure  asSO  tons  to  the  inch.  Fibers 
of  ordinary  size  have  a  atreugth  of  50  tons  to  the  inch. 

While  it  is  evident  that  these  fibers  give  us  the  means  of  producing 
an  exceedingly  small  torsion,  and  one  that  is  not  affected  by  weather, 
it  is  not  yet  evident  that  they  may  not  show  the  same  fatigue  that 
makes  spun  glass  useless.  I  have  therefore  a  duplicate  apparatus  with 
a  quartz  fiber,  and  you  will  see  that  the  spot  of  light  comes  back  to 
its  true  place  on  the  screen  after  the  mirror  has  been  twisted  round 
twice. 

I  shall  now  for  amoment  draw  your  attention  to  that  peculiar  property 
of  melted  quartz  that  makes  threads  such  as  I  have  been  describiug  a 
possibility.  A  liquid  cylinder,  as  Plateau  has  so  beautifnlly  shown,  is 
an  unstable  form.  It  can  no  more  exist  than  can  a  peucil  stand  on  its 
point.  It  immediately  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  spheres.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  that  very  ancient  experiment  of  shooting  threads  of  resin 
electrically.  "When  the  resin  is  hot,  the  liquid  cylinders  which  are  pro- 
ieeted  in  all  directions  break  up  into  spheres,  as  you  see  now  upon  the 
screen.  As  the  resin  cools  they  begin  to  develop  tails ;  and  when  it 
ia  cool  enough,  t.  e.,  sufficiently  viscous,  the  tails  thicken,  and  the  beads 
become  less,  and  at  last  uniform  threads  are  the  result.  The  series  of 
photographs  show  this  well. 

There  is  a  far  more  pert<ect  illustration  which  we  have  only 
to  go  into  the  garden  to  find.  There  we  may  see  in  abundance 
what  is  now  open  the  screen — the  webs  of  those  beautiful  geo- 
metrical spiders.  The  radial  threads  are  smooth,  like  the  one 
you  saw  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  the  threads  that  go  round 
and  round  are  beaded.  Tbe  spider  draws  these  webs  slowly, 
and  at  the  same  time  pours  upon  them  a  liquid,  and  still 
farther  to  obtain  tbe  effect  of  launching  a  liquid  cylinder  in 
space  be,  or  rather  she,  pulls  it  out  like  the  string  of  a  bow, 
and  lets  it  go  with  a  jerk.  Tbe  liquid  cylinder  can  not  exist, 
and  the  result  is  what  you  now  see  upon  the  screen  (Fig.  8). 
A  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  regular  breaking  up  of  a 
liquid  cylinder  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  The  beads 
are,  as  Flatean  showed  they  ought  to  be,  alternately  large 
and  small,  and  their  regularity  is  marvellous.  Sometimes 
two  still  smaller  beads  are  developed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  photograph,  thus  completely  agreeing  with  the  results 
of  Plateau's  investigations. 

I  have  beard  it  maintained  that  the  spider  goes  round  her 

web  and  places  these  beads  there  afterwards.    But  siuce  a 

Fia.  g.      yf/Q\y  ^rjt),  about  360,000  beads  is  completed  in  an  hour— that 

is,  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a  second — this  does  not  seem  likely.    That 

what  I  have  said  is  true,  is  made  more  probable  by  the  photograph  of 
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B  beaded  web  that  I  have  made  myself  by  simply  stroking 
a  qaartz  fiber  with  a  straw  wetted  with  castor  oil  (Fig.  9). 
It  is  rather  larger  than  a  spider  line;  bat  I  have  made 
beaded  threads,  using  a  fine  fiber,  quite  indistinguishable 
ftvm  a  real  spider  web,  and  they  have  the  further  similarity  . 
that  they  are  jnst  as  good  for  catching  flies. 

Kow,  going  back  to  the  melted  quartz,  it  is  evident  that 
if  it  ever  became  perfectly  liquid  it  could  not  exist  as  a 
fiber  for  an  instant.  It  is  the  extreme  viscosity  of  quartz, 
at  the  beat  even  of  an  electric  arc,  that  makes  these  fibers 
possible.  The  only  difierence  between  qnartz  in  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  jet,  and  quarts  in  the  arc,  ia  that  in  the  first  you 
make  threads  and  in  the  second  are  blown  babbles.  I  have 
in  my  hand  some  microscopic  bubbles  of  quartz  showing  all 
the  perfection  of  form  aud  color  that  we  are  familiar  with  in 
the  Boap  bubble. 

An  invalnable  property  of  quartz  is  its  power  of  insulating 
perfectly,  even  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  water.    The 
gold  leaves  now  diverging  were  charged  some  time  before 
the  lectare,  and  hardly  show  any  change,  yet  the  insulator     ^"''  *' 
is  a  rod  of  quartz  only  three- quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  air  is 
kept  moist  by  a  dish  of  water.    The  qnartz  may  even  be  dipped  in  the 
water  and  replaced  with  the  water  upon  it  without  any  difference  in 
the  insulation  being  observed. 

"Sot  only  can  fibers  be  made  of  extreme  fineness,  bnt  they  are  won- 
derfttlly  uniform  in  diameter.  So  uniform  are  they  that  they  perfectly 
stand  an  optical  test  so  severe  that  irregularities  invisible  in  any  mi- 
croscope would  immediately  be  made  apparent.  Everyone  mast  have 
netioe<l  when  the  sun  is  shining  ui>on  a  border  of  Holers  and  shrubs 
how  the  lines  which  spiders  use  aa  railways  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  glisten  with  brilliant  colors.  These  colors  are  only  produced  when 
the  fibers  are  sufficiently  fine.  If  you  take  one  of  these  webs  and  exam- 
ine it  in  the  sunlight,  you  will  find  that  the  colors  are  variegated,  aud 
the  efi'ect  consequently  is  one  of  great  beauty. 

A  qnartz  fiber  of  about  the  same  size  shows  colors  in  the  same  way, 
but  the  tint  is  perfectly  uniform  ou  the  fiber.  If  the  color  of  the  fiber 
is  examined  with  a  prism,  the  spectrum  is  foand  to  consist  of  alternate 
bright  and  dark  bands.  Upon  the  screen  are  photographs  tiiken  by 
Mr.  Briscoe,  a  student  ia  the  laboratory  of  South  Kensington,  of  the 
spectra  of  some  of  these  fibers  at  different  angles  of  incidence.  It  will 
be  seen  that  coarse  fibers  have  more  bands  than  fine,  and  that  the  num- 
ber increases  with  the  angles  of  incidence  of  the  light.  There  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  march  of  the  bands  as  the  angle  increases  which  I  can 
not  describe  now.  I  may  only  say  that  they  appear  to  move  not  uni- 
formly but  in  waves,  presenting  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  cater- 
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So  aniform  are  the  qoHrtz  fibers  tbat  the  spectrum  from  end  to  end 
consiste  of  parallel  bauds.  Occasionally  a  fiber  is  fonnd  which  presents 
a  slight  irregularity  here  and  there.  A  spider  line  is  so  irregular  that 
these  bands  are  hardly  observable ;  but  as  the  photograph  on  the 
screen  slioirs,  it  is  possible  to  trace  them  rouuing  up  and  down  the 
spectrum  when  you  know  what  to  look  for. 

To  show  that  these  longitudinal  bands  are  due  to  the  irregalarities, 
I  have  drawn  a  taper  piece  of  quartz  by  hand,  in  which  the  two  edges 
make  with  one  another  an  almost  imperceptible  angle,  and  the  spec- 
trum of  this  shows  the  gradnal  change  of  diameter  by  the  very  steep 
angle  at  which  the  bands  run  np  the  spectrum. 

Into  the  theory  of  the  development  of  these  bands  I  am  unable  to 
enter ;  that  is  a  subject  upon  which  your  professor  of  natural  pUilos- 
ophy  is  best  able  to  speak.  Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  express  the 
hope,  as  the  experimental  investigation  of  this  subject  is  now  rendered 
possible,  that  he  may  be  induced  to  carry  out  a  research  for  which  he 
is  90  eminently  fitted. 

Though  this  is  a  subject  which  is  altogether  beyond  me,  I  have  been 
able  to  use  the  results  in  a  practical  way.  "When  it  is  required  to  place 
into  an  instrument  a  fiber  of  any  particular  size,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  hold  the  frame  of  fibers  toward  a  bright  and  distant  light,  and 
look  at  them  tbrongh  a  low-angled  prism.  The  banded  spectra  are 
then  visible,  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  pick  out  one  with  the 
number  of  bands  tbat  has  been  found  to  be  given  by  a  fiber  of  the  de- 
sired size.  A  coarse  fiber  may  have  a  dozen  or  more,  while  such  fibers 
as  I  find  most  useful  have  only  two  dark  bands.  Much  finer  ones  ex- 
ist, showing  the  colors  of  the  first  order  with  one  dark  band;  and  fibers 
BO  fine  as  to  correspond  to  the  white  or  even  the  gray  of  Newton's 
scale  are  easily  prodnced. 

Passing  now  from  the  most  scientific  test  of  the  uniformity  of  these 
fibers,  I  shall  next  refer  to  cue  more  homely.  It  is  simply  this:  the 
common  garden  spider,  except  when  very  young,  can  not  climb  up  one 
of  the  same  size  as  the  web  on  which  she  displays  such  activity.  She 
is  perfectly  helpless,  and  slips  down  with  a  run.  After  vainly  trying 
to  make  an;  headway,  she  finally  puts  her  hands  (or  feet)  into  her 
month,  and  then  tries  again,  with  no  better  success.  I  may  mention 
tbat  a  male  of  the  same  species  is  able  to  run  up  one  of  these  with  the 
greatest  ease,  a  feat  which  may  perhaps  save  the  lives  of  a  few  of  these 
□Dprotected  creatures  wlien  quartz  fibers  are  more  common. 

It  is  possible  to  make  auy  quantity  of  very  fine  quartz  fiber  without 
a  bow  and  arrow  at  all,  by  simply  drawing  out  a  rod  of  quartz  over 
and  over  again  in  a  strong  oxyhydrogen  jet.  Then,  if  a  stand  of  any 
eort  bas  been  placed  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  found  cov- 
ered with  a  maze  of  thread,  of  which  the  photograph  on  the  screen  rep- 
resents a  sample.    This  is  hardly  disiinguisliable  from  the  web  span 
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by  this  magnifloent  spider  in  corners  of  greeubouses  and  each  places. 
By  i-egulating  tlie  jet  and  the  manipalatioD,  any  thing  from  one  of  these, 
stranded  cables  to  a  single  ultra-microscope  line  may  be  developed. 

And  now  that  X  have  explained  that  these  fibers  have  such  valuable 
properties,  it  will  no  doubt  be  expected  that  I  should  perform  some 
feat  with  their  aid  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  conaidered 
impossible,  and  this  I  intend  to  do. 

Of  all  experimenta  the  one  which  has  most  excited  my  admiration  is 
the  famous  experiment  of  Cavendisb,  of  which  I  have  a  full-size  model 
before  you.  1'he  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  weigh  the  earth  by 
comparing  directly  the  force  with  which  it  attracts  things  with  that 
due  to  large  masses  of  lead.  As  is  shown  by  the  model,  any  attraction 
which  these  large  balls  exert  on  the  small  ones  will  tend  to  deflect  this 
6-foot  beam  in  one  direction,  and  then  if  the  balls  are  reversed  in  posi- 
tion the  deflection  will  be  in  the  other  direction.  S^ow,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  enormously  greater  the  earth  is  than  these  balls,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  attraction  due  to  them  must  be  in  comparison  excess- 
ively small.  To  make  this  evident  the  enormous  apparatus  you  see 
bad  to  be  constructed,  and  then,  using  a  fine  torsion  wire,  a  perfectly 
c»tain  but  small  effect  was  produced.  The  experiment  however  could 
only  be  successfully  carried  out  in  cellars  and  underground  places, 
becaose  changes  of  temperature  produced  effects  greater  than  those 
dne  to  gravity." 

Now  I  have— in  a  hole  in  the  wall — an  instrument  no  bigger  than  a 
galvanometer,  of  which  a  model  is  on  the  table.  The  balls  of  the  Oav- 
eodisb  apparatus,  weighing  several  hundredweight  each,  are  replaced 
by  balls  weighing  1|  pounds  only.  The  smaller  balls  of  1^  pounds  are 
replaced  by  little  weights  of  15  grains  each.  The  6-foot  beam  is  re- 
placed by  one  that  will  swing  rouud  freely  in  a  tube  three-quarters  of 
ao  inch  in  diameter.  The  beam  is,  of  course,  suspended  by  a  quartz 
fibre.  With  this  microscopic  apparatus,  not  only  is  the  very  feeble 
attraction  observable,  but  I  can  actually  obtain  an  effect  eighteen  times 
as  great  as  that  given  by  the  apparatus  of  Cavendish,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  accuracy  of  observation  is  enormously  increased. 

The  light  from  a  lamp  passes  through  a  telescope  lens  and  falls  on 
the  mirror  of  the  instrument.  It  is  reflected  back  to  the  table,  and 
thence  by  a  fixed  mirror  to  the  scale  on  the  wall,  where  it  comes  to  a 
focus.  If  the  mirror  on  tbe  table  were  plane,  the  whole  movement  of 
the  light  would  be  only  about  8  inches,  but  the  mirror  is  convex,  and 
this  magnifies  the  motion  nearly  eight  times.  At  the  present  moment 
the  attracting  weights  are  iu  one  extreme  position,  and  the  line  of  light 
is  qniet  I  will  now  move  them  to  tho  other  position,  and  you  will  see 
the  result— tbe  light  slowly  begins  to  move,  and  slowly  increases  in 

*  Dr.  Lodge  has  been  ftble,  by  an  nlaborsle  artaagemeat  of  screens,  to  make  thU 
Mfakctioa  just  evident  to  an  andienoe. — C.  V.  B. 
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moTement.  In  40  Becooda  it  will  bare  acqaired  its  bigbest  velocit?, 
and  in  40  more  it  will  have  stopped  at  5  feet  8^  inches  from  the  start- 
ing point,  atbav  wfaicb  it  will  slowly  move  back  again,  oscillating  abont 
its  new  position  of  rest. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  boar  to  enter  into  any  calcnlations ;  I  will 
only  say  tbat  themotionyoa  bare  seen  is  the  effect  of  a  force  of  less  than 
one  ten-millionth  of  the  weight  of  a  grain,  and  that  with  this  apparatus 
I  can  detect  a  force  two  thousand  times  smaller  still.  There  wonld  be 
no  diffionlty  even  in  showing  the  attraction  between  two  Ko.  5  shot. 

And  now  in  conclnsion,  I  woald  only  say  that  if  there  is  anything 
that  is  good  in  the  experiments  to  which  1  have  this  evening  directed 
yonr  attention,  experiments  conducted  largely  with  sticks  and  string 
and  straw  and  sealing-wax,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  express  my 
conviction  that  in  tbese  days  we  are  too  apt  to  depart  from  the  simple 
ways  of  oar  fathers,  and  instead  of  foUowiog  them,  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  brazen  image  which  the  instrament-maker  hath  set  np. 

II.  • 

Before  I  enter  apon  the  subject  apou  which  I  have  to  address  yon,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that,  quite  apart  irom  any  deficiency  on  my  part  which 
will  be  only  too  apparent  in  the  course  of  tbe  eveniug,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  commit  two  faults  which  may  well  be  considered  unpardonable. 
In  the  flrst  place,  I  shall  speak  entirely  about  my  own  experiments,  even 
though  I  know  tbat  the  iteration  of  tbe  first  personal  pronoun  for  the 
space  of  one  boar  is  apt  to  bo  as  monotonons  to  an  aadienee  as  it  is 
wanting  in  taste  on  tbe  part  of  a  leetnrer.  In  the  second  place,  I  am 
going  almost  to  depend  upon  tbe  motions  of  a  spot  of  light  to  illustrate 
the  actions  which  I  shall  have  to  describe,  in  spite  of  the  fact  Oiat  it  is 
impossible  for  an  andience  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm  when  watching 
the  wandering  motion  of  a  spot  of  light  tbe  result  of  the  manipulation 
of  a  mystery  box,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  tbe  inside.  These 
however  are  faults  which  are  tbe  immediate  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  my  subject. 

Physicists  deal  very  largely  with  the  measurement  of  extremely  mi- 
nute forces,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tbat  they  should  be  able 
to  measure  accurately.  Kow,  forces  may  be  considered  under  two 
aspects.  It  may  be  that  the  force  which  is  developed  and  which  has 
to  be  measured  is  a  twist,  in  which  case  tbe  twisting  force  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  end  of  a  wire  directly,  when  tbe  amount  through  which 
that  wire  is  twisted  is  a  measure  of  the  twisting  force.  Or  tbe  force 
may  be  a  direct  pull  or  a  push,  which  may  also  be  measured  by  the 
twist  of  a  wire  if  it  is  applied  to  the  end  of  a  lever  or  arm  carried  by  the 
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Kow  sapposing  tbat  the  force — wfaether  of  the  nature  of  a  twist  or  of 
a  pull  (it  does  not  matter  which) — is  too  small  to  produce  an  appreciable 
twist  in  the  wire,  it  is  obvious  that  a  finer  wire  must  be  employed,  bat 
it  18  not  obvious  how  much  more  easily  a  fine  wire  is  twisted  than  a 
coarse  one.  If  the  fine  wire  is  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  coarse 
one,  we  must  maltiply  ten  by  itself  four  times  over  in  order  to  find  how 
much  more  easily  twisted  it  is,  and  thus  obtain  the  enormous  number 
10,000;  it  is  10,000  times  more  easily  twisted  than  the  coarse  one. 
Thus  there  is  an  enormous  advantage  in  increasing  the  minuteness  of 
the  wire  by  means  of  which  feeble  twisting  or  pulling  forces  are  meas- 
ured. But  if  the  delicacy  of  the  research  is  suob  tbat  even  the  finest 
wire  which  can  be  made  is  still  too  stiff,  then,  even  thoagh  with  such 
wire,  which  is  somewhere  about  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
forces  as  small  as  the  millionth  part  of  the  weight  of  a  single  grain  can 
be  detected  with  certainty,  the  wire  is  of  no  nse ;  and  as  wire  can  not  be 
made  finer,  some  other  material  must  be  used.  Spun  glass  is  fine  and 
strong,  and  is  still  more  easily  twisted  than  the  finest  wire,  but  it 
possesses  a  property  somewhat  analogoas  to  putty.  When  it  has  been 
twisted  and  then  let  go,  it  does  not  come  back  to  its  old  place,  so  that 
tliongh  it  is  much  more  largely  twisted  than  wire  by  the  application  of 
a  force,  it  is  not  possible  with  accuracy  to  measute  that  force.  There 
ia,  or  rather  I  sbonld  say  there  was,  no  material  that  could  be  used  as 
a  torsion  thread  finer  than  spun  glass;  and  therefore  physicists  use  in- 
stead a  fiber  almost  free  from  torsion.  A  single  thread  of  silk  as  span 
by  the  silkworm  is  taken  and  split  down  the  middle,  for  it  is  really 
double,  and  one-balf  only  is  used.  This  is  far  finer  than  spun  glass, 
and  being  softer  in  texture,  it  is  much  more  easily  twisted.  Silk  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  easily  twisted  than  spun  glass.  So  easily  twisted 
is  silk  that  in  the  majority  of  instruments  the  atifTnesa  of  the  silk  is 
either  of  no  consequence  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  it  only  produces  but  the 
slightest  disturbing  effect.  ISow,  if  it  is  necessary  to  push  the  investiga- 
tion farther  still  by  the  continued  increase  in  the  delicacy  of  the  appa- 
ratus, silk  itself  begins  to  prevent  any  progress.  Silk  has  a  certain 
stiffness,  but  if  that  were  always  the  same  it  would  not  matter;  but 
then  it  possesses  that  putty-like  character  of  spun  glass,  but  in  a  far 
higher  degree ;  it  is  affect«d  by  every  variation  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  and  any  really  delicate  measures  are  out  of  the  question  when 
silk  is  used  as  the  suspending  fiber. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  the  case,  three 
years  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  improving,  or  attempting  to  improve,  a 
certain  class  of  apparatus  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently, 
and  I  was  met  by  the  difficulty  that  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy  was 
required  than  was  possible  with  existing  torsion  threads.  Silk  would 
have  entirely  prevented  me  from  reaching  the  degree  of  delicacy  and 
certainly  in  this  instrument  that  I  hope  to  show  this  evening  that  I  have 
attained. 
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Being  then  in  tliis  difficulty  I  was  by  good  fortune  and  necessity  led 
to  devise  a  process  which  1  propose  at  once  to  show  yon.  I  sh^l  not 
describe  the  preliminary  es[>criinents,  bnt  simply  describe  the  process 
B8  it  etaods.  There  is  a  small  cross-bow  held  in  a  vice,  and  a  little 
arrow  made  of  straw  with  a  needle  point,  and  I  have  here  a  fragment 
of  rock  crystal  which  has  been  melted  and  drawn  into  a  rod.  It  re- 
quires a  temperature  greater  than  that  developed  in  any  furnace  to 
melt' this  material  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  ont.  If  the  arrow,  which 
also  carries  a  piece  of  the  quartz  rod,  is  placed  in  the  bow,  and  if  both 
pieces  are  heated  np  to  the  melting  point  and  joined  together,  and  then 
the  arrow  is  shot,  a  fiber  of  quartz  is  drawn, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  drawn 
if  there  is  not  an  accident. 

The  arrow  bas  flown,  and  there  is  now  a  fiber  not  very  fine  this  time, 
which  I  shall  hand  to  onr  president.  At  the  same  time  I  can  pass  him 
a  piece  of  much  finer  fiber,  made  this  afternoon,  which  shows  (and  this 
la  a  proof  of  its  fineness)  all  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  spider  line  when 
the  snn  shines  upon  it,  bnt  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  and  splendor 
which  has  never  been  seen  ou  any  natural  object 

The  main  features  of  these  fibers  are  these.  Yon  can  mate  them  as 
fine  as  you  please ;  yon  can  make  them  of  very  considerable  length; 
yon  can  make  pieces  40  or  50  feet  long,  without  the  slightest  trouble,  at 
almost  every  shot.  Even  though  of  that  great  length,  they  are  very 
uniform  in  diameter  from  end  to  end,  or  at  any  rate  the  variation  is 
small  and  perfectly  regular.  The  strength  of  the  fiber  is,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  something  astonishing.  Fibers  such  as  I  have  in  use  at  the 
present  time  in  an  instrument  behind  me  are  stronger  than  ordinary 
bar  steel ;  they  carry  from  CO  to  80  tons  to  the  square  inch.  That  is 
one  of  their  most  important  features,  for  this  reason, — that  on  account 
of  their  enormous  strength  you  can  make  use  of  very  much  finer  fibers 
than  would  be  possible  if  they  were  not  so  strong;  and  I  have  already 
explained  the  importance  of  the  tineness  of  the  fiber  when  delicacy  is 
of  the  first  importance. 

As  to  the  diameter  of  these  fibers,  I  have  said  they  can  be  made  as  fine 
as  you  please.  I  shall  not  trouble  yon  with  a  large  number  of  figures, 
but  one  or  two  may  probably  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  philosophical  apparatus.  In  the  first  place,  a  fiber  a 
great  deal  finer  that  a  single  fiber  of  silk  (that  is,  one  flve-thonsandth 
of  an  inch  iu  diameter),  will  carry  an  apparatus  more  than  30  grains 
in  weight.  I  have  in  one  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  which  I  shall  nse 
presently,  a  fiber  the  fifleen-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  That 
is,  so  fine  that  if  yoa  were  to  take  a  hundred  of  tbem  and  twist  them 
into  a  bundle  you  would  produce  a  compound  cable  of  the  thickness  of 
a  single  silkworm's  thread.  I  do  not  mean  the  silk  used  for  sewing  that 
is  wonnd  on  a  reel,  because  that  is  composed  of  an  enormous  number 
of  silk  threads ;  but  a  single  silkworm's  thread  as  it  is  wooad  from  the 
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cocooD,  and  that  fiber  is  at  tbepreseat  tiiii«  carrying  a  mirror  the  move- 
meats  of  which  will  preseotly  be  visible  in  all  parts  of  tills  large  room. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  the  limit  of  the  degree  of  fineuess  which  can 
be  reached.  A  fiber  the  fifteen-thoosandth  of  an  inch  Id  thickness  is 
qnite  a  strong  and  conspicnoas  object.  You  may  go  on  making  tbem 
until  yon  can  not  see  them  with  the  naked  eye.  You  may  go  on  follow- 
ing them  with  the  microscope  until  yon  can  not  see  them  with  the  micro- 
scope— tliat  is  to  say,  yon  can  not  find  their  end, — they  gradnally  go 
out.  The  ends  are  so  Sue  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  see  them  in  any 
microscope  that  can  be  coustrncted,  not  because  the  microscopes  are 
bad,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  light.  But  that  is  a  point  npoo  which 
I  shall  not  say  more  this  evening.  It  has  been  estimated  that  probably 
the  ends  of  some  of  these  are  as  fine  as  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch— 
I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  or  whetlier  they  are  not,  becanse  they 
can  never  be  seen  and  never  be  used— but  certainly  the  hnndred-thon- 
sandth  of  an  Inch  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  limit  which  oau  be  obtained. 
Aa  these  large  numbers  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  are 
figures  which  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  thoroughly  to  realize,  I  may 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  say  that  if  we  were  to  take  a  piece  of 
quartz  about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  if  we  could  draw  the  whole  of  that 
into  a  thread  one  hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch  iu  diameter—threads 
which  can  certainly  be  produced — there  would  be  enough  to  go  round 
the  world  about  six  or  seven  times. 

These  quartz  fibers,  on  account  of  their  fineness,  are  eminently  capa- 
ble of  measuring  minute  forces — that  is  to  say,  they  would  be  capable 
if  they  wwe  free  firom  that  patty-like  quality  which  1  have  described 
as  making  spun  glass  useless.  Kow,  experiments  made  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Australia  show  that  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree 
they  are  perfectly  free  from  that  one  fault  of  spun  glass. 

The  number  of  useful  properties  of  quartz  that  has  been  melted  is  so 
great  that  I  can  merely  take,  in  a  more  or  less  disjointed  way,  one  or 
two;  and  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  something  which  I  think 
may  be  especially  interesting  to  chemists  and  perhaps  to  onr  president. 
I  should  like  to  ask  experimental  chemists  what  they  would  think  of 
a  material  which  could  be  drawn  into  tubes,  blown  into  bulbs,  joiued 
together  iu  the  same  way  that  glass  is  joined,  drawn  ont,  attached  to 
a  Sprengel  pump,  sealed  off  with  a  Sprengel  racnum  which  would  be 
trausparent,  which  would  be  less  acted  ujion  than  glass  by  corrosive 
chemicals,  and  which  finally  at  the  point  at  which  platinum  is  as  Quid 
as  water  would  still  retain  its  form.  Here  is  such  a  tube  with  a  bull) 
blown  at  the  end.  I  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  make  tubes 
(though  it  can  not  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way  as  with  glass)  and  to 
blow  bulbs  with  quartz,  and  that  they  have  this  advantage  which  glass 
does  not  possess,  namely,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  crack  them 
by  the  sadden  application  of  heat. 

Then  there  is  another  property  which  quartz  fibers  and  rods  possess 
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which  I  shall  be  able  to  show  only  imperfectly,  namely,  the  power  of 
tusalating  anything  charged  with  electricity  nnder  conditions  uuder 
which  in  general  iusalatioii  is  impossible.  You  now  see  upon  the  screen 
an  electroscope,  the  leaves  of  which  were  charged  at  noon,  and  they 
are  still  divergent,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent,  because  they  have 
saffered  from  uaavoidiible  shaking  during  the  day.  The  point  to 
which  I  especially  wish  to  refer  is  this.  In  electroscopes  and  all  elec- 
trostatic apparatus  one  puts  in  a  dish  of  sulphuric  acid,  (which  is  an 
abomination,)  in  order  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry.  I  have  in  this 
electroscope  such  a  dish,  hut  it  is  filled  with  water  in  order  to  keep  tbo 
atmosphere  moist.  Experiments  carefully  made,  using  the  same  box — 
everything  the  same,  except  that  in  one  case  the  insulating  stem  was 
made  of  qaariz  aud  in  the  second  case  it  was  miido  of  the  best  flint 
glass  well  washed,  of  the  same  shape  and  size—show  that  if  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  dry  the  electricity  escapes  from  both  attiio 
same  rate ;  but  that  if  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  moist  the  electricity 
escapes  from  the  leaves  iusulated  by  the  clean  washed  flint  gluss 
only  too  quickly;  whereas,  from  the  leaves  insulated  by  the  quartz  the 
rate  is  identically  the  same  ss  it  was  in  either  case  when  the  atmos- 
phere was  perfectly  dry. 

I  have  said  that  these  fibers  are  uniform  in  diameter,  and  fine  and 
smooth  and  strong,  aud  that  they  glisten  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
spider  web,  but  that  they  are  far  more  brilliant.  It  was  naturally 
rather  a  curious  point  to  note  what  a  spider  would  do  if  by  any  chance 
she  should  find  herself  on  such  a  web ;  aud  now  that  I  am  dealing  with 
live  and  wild  animals  which  can  not  possibly  be  trained,  the  conditions 
are  such  as  to  render  the  success  of  au  experiment  entirely  a  matter  of 
chance.  However,  I  propose  to  make  use  of  the  spider  as  a  test  of  the 
very  great  Bmoothness  aud  slipperiness  of  one  of  these  fibers.  There 
arehere  three  little  spiders  which  have  beeu  good  enough,  since  they 
came  to  Leeds,  to  spin  upon  these  little  wooden  frames  their  perfect 
and  beautiful  geometrical  webs.  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  one  of 
these  frames  in  the  lantern  without  disturbing  the  spider,  which  yon 
can  now  see  waiting  upon  her  web.  I  must  now,  without  disturbing 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  spider,  carry  her  to  a  web  of  quartz;  aud 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  spider  should  be  fortauate  enough  to 
catch  a  fly.  Now,  histead  of  bringing  a  fly  I  will  msike  an  ordinary 
tuning-fork  buzz  against  the  web.  She  immediately  pounces  upon  the 
imaginary  fly,  and  thus  I  can  without  frightening  her  place  her  upon 
the  quartz  fiber.  Unfortunately  this  spider  has  slipped  and  has  got 
away,  but  with  another  I  am  more  successful.  I  intended  to  show  that 
the  small  aud  comnioii  garden  spider  could  not  climb  the  quartz  flber, 
but  for  some  reason  this  spider  is  able  to  get  up  with  difBcalty.  How- 
ever I  shall  not  spend  any  more  time  upon  this  experiment. 

I  shall  now  at  once  speak  about  the  instrument  which  actually  led 
me  to  the  invention  of  the  process  for  making  quartz  fibers.    This, 
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wbich  I  have  called  a  radio-micrometer,  is  an  instrument  of  very  great 
delicacy  for  measaring  radiant  heat  from  such  a  thing  as  a  candle,  a  fire, 
the  snn,  or  anything  else  wbich  radiates  beat  through  space. 

The  radio-micrometer  which  I  wish  to  show  this  evening  is  resting 
npona  solid  and  steady  beam,  and  as  naual  ita  index  is  a  spot  of  light 
npon  the  scale.  Tou  see  that  that  spot  of  light  is  almost  perfectly 
stfiatly.  Now  the  beat  that  I  propose  to  measure,  or  rather  the  indaence 
of  wbich  1  intend  to  show  you,  is  the  heat  which  is  beiug  radiated  from 
a  caudle  fixed  in  the  fron  t  of  the  upper  gallery  Bome  70  or  80  feet  ftom 
the  iastrnment ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  sure  that  the  indication 
of  the  instrnmeut  is  due  to  the  heat  from  the  candle,  and  not  to  any 
manipnlatioD  of  the  apparatus  on  the  beam,  I  shall  perform  the  experi- 
ment as  follows.  Kone  of  the  apparatus  at  this  end  of  the  room  will 
be  touched  or  moved  in  any  way ;  but  by  a  string  1  shall  simply  poll 
tbe  candle  along  a  slide  up  to  a  stop,  at  which  position  it  will  shine 
apOD  the  sensitive  part  of  the  fadio-micrometer.  Instantly  the  spot  of 
light  darts  along  tbe  scale  for  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  and  then  after 
leaving  the  scale  it  comes  to  rest  upon  the  face  of  the  balcony  five  or 
six  seconds  after  it  began  to  move.  JS'ow  if  tbe  candle  is  allowed  to 
move  back  through  about  a  foot,  you  will  see  that  the  instrument  will 
cool  down  at  once — it  is  at  present  suffering  from  the  heat  which  f^ls 
upon  it  from  tbe  distant  candle ;  but  it  will  cool  down  at  once,  and  the 
index  will  go  back  to  its  old  place.  It  is  very  nearly  at  its  old  place 
now.  I  will  now  let  the  candle  shine  upon  it  again,  The  index  at  once 
goes  on  to  the  balcony  as  before,  and  now  that  the  candle  is  moved 
away  again,  the  index  has  assumed  ita  old  place  upon  the  scale. 

That  really  shows  that  we  have  here  tbe  means  of  measuring  heat 
with  a  degree  of  delicacy,  and  also  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  ease, 
and  quickness,  which  has  never  yet  been  equalled.  It  is  probable  that 
tbe  measure  which  I  have  given  of  tbe  degree  of  delicacy  that  I  have 
reached  in  my  astronomical  apparatus — namely,  that  the  beat  of  a  cau- 
dle more  than  two  miles  away  can  certainly  be  felt — will  not  seem  so 
absurd  now  that  you  have  seen  this  less  perfect  apparatus  at  work,  as 
it  does  to  people  whose  experience  is  limited  by  the  thermopile  or  their 
senses. 

Ton  can  now  see  the  spot  of  Itgbt ;  it  is  perfectly  qniet  in  its  old 
place.  I  wish  to  show  yon  that  this  iostrament  is  unlike  those  which 
are  ordinarily  used  for  this  purpose.  All  tbe  heat,  the  very  consider- 
able heat,  due  to  this  electric  arc  lamp,  is  actually  falling  on  the  in- 
strument, but  not  upon  ita  sensitive  surface,  and  there  is  no  indication. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  room — it  does  not  feel  tbe 
beat  from  them.  Stray  heat  which  it  is  not  meant  to  feel — wbich  is  not 
in  the  line  along  which  it  can  see,  or  feel — has  no  influence  upon  it. 
When  tbe  candle  was  moved  to  the  place  to  which  it  was  looking,  it 
felt  the  heati  and  you  saw  the  movement  of  the  index.  What  is  per- 
haps more  important  than  all  is  that  it  is  an  iostrament  which  diMS 
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not  even  feel  the  influence  of  a  magoet.  I  Iiave  liere  a  magnet,  and  on 
waving  tbe  magDet  aboat  near  the  iostrnmeut  there  is  no  movement  of 
the  iudex  at  all ;  it  does  not  dance  up  and  down  the  scale,  as  it  cer- 
tainly would  do  in  the  case  of  a  galvanometer,  becanse  this  magnet 
woald  affect  a  galvanometer  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  We  have 
then  a  degree  of  sensibility  which  is  certainly  not  easily  developed  in  any 
other  way.  I  mnst  except  however  the  iustrnment  which  Professor 
Langley  of  America  has  recently  brooght  to  a  great  state  of  perfection. 
I  am  unable  to  state,  from  want  of  information,  whether  his  instrnment 
is  as  sensitive  as  the  oue  I  have  j  ast  shown,  bat  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
as  sensitive,  it  certainly  can  not  compare  with  this  in  its  freedom  fi\)ra 
the  distarbiug  eftlBcts  of  stray  beat  falling  upon  it,  or  of  the  maguetic 
or  thermo-electric  disturbances  which  give  so  mnch  trouble  where  the 
galvanometer  is  employed. 

Now  this  apparatus  I  was  recently  using  in  some  astronomical  ex- 
periments on  the  heat  of  the  moon  and  the  stars.  As  these  experi- 
ments could  only  be  made  with  an  instrument  such  ns  this,  posseasing 
extreme  sensibility  and  fVeedom  from  extraneous  disturbances,  and  as 
this  instrament  is  both  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  tbe  first  resnlt 
of  the  application  of  the  quartz  fibers,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  repeat 
a  typical  experiment  upon  tbe  moon's  beat,  but,  like  Peter  Quince,  I 
am  in  this  dtfficully.  As  he  said,  **  There  is  two  hard  things,  that  is  to 
bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber."  In  fact,  at  ibe  present  time  the 
moon  has  not  risen,  and  if  it  had  we  should  not  be  mnch  better  off. 
Peter  Quince  proposed  that  they  should  in  case  of  moonlight  failing 
havea  "lanthorn"andabunchof  thorns.  That  no  doubt  was  snffioieut 
for  the  conversation  of  Pyramus  and  Thishe,  but  that  would  not  do  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  variation  of  radiation  from  point  to  point 
upon  the  moon's  surface,  and  as  that  is  the  experiment  which  I  now 
wish  to  show — an  experiment  which  this  instrument  enables  one  to 
make  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty — it  is  necessary  to  have 
something  better  than  a  "  lantborn  "  and  a  bunch  of  thorns.  Therefore  I 
have  been  obliged,  as  the  mo«n  is  not  available,  to  bring  a  moon. 
'Sow  this  moon  is  a  real  moon ;  it  is  not  a  representation ;  it  is  not  a 
slide ;  it  is  a  real  moon,  and  it  is  madct  by  taking  au  egg-shell  and 
painting  it  white.  That  egg-shell  is  now  placed  upon  a  stand,  and  is 
illnminated  by  tbe  sun — that  is,  an  electric  light;  and  in  order  that 
the  moon  may  be  visible,  the  room  most  be  darkened.  The  moon  is 
now  shining  in  the  sky.  An  image  of  the  moon  is  oast  by  means  of  a 
concave  mirror  upon  a  translucent  screen.  There  Is  in  addition  an- 
other mirror  which  throws  a  small  image  of  the  same  moon  upon  the 
radio- micro  meter  There  is  one  more  thing  to  explain.  There  is  npon 
the  screen  a  black  spot  which  represents  the  sensitive  surface  of  tbe 
radio- micrometer.  That  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  moon  which 
yon  see  on  the  screen  as  the  sensitive  sur&ee  of  the  radio-micrometer 
bears  to  Uie  image  of  the  moon  that  is  cast  upon  it.    Now  the  two  mir- 
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rors  ar^  arranged  to  move  by  clock-work,  so  as  to  malce  the  two  images 
travel  at  proportional  rates.  The  moon  is  travelling  with  the  dark  edge 
foremost,  and  now  that  the  terminator  of  the  moon  has  come  upon  the 
sensitive  anrface,  the  beat  is  felt  and  the  deflection  of  the  instniment 
is  the  resnlt.  Sow,  as  the  moon  is  graduaily  travelling  through  the 
sky,  the  radiation  is  slowly  and  stearlily  increasing,  because  the  radia- 
tion from  the  moon  gets  greater  and  greater,  as  the  point  at  which 
the  Ran  is  sbining  vertically — that  is,  a  point  at  right  angles  with  the 
terminator — is  approached ;  it  is  here  a  maximum,  and  then  it  falls 
back,  and  as  soon  as  the  moon  has  gone  off  the  instrnment,  you  will 
see  the  index  fall  back  almost  suddenly.  But  there  is  something  more. 
This  inoon  in  one  respect  is  better  than  the  other  moon.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  represents  the  moon  nineteen  days  old,  a  moon,  that  is  to 
say,  which  is  waning,  and  which  goes  through  the  sky  with  its  dark 
edge  foremost.  The  clock-work  will  now  bring  the  moon  back  again, 
and  convert  the  nineteen-day  moon  into  a  nine-day  moon,  one  in  which 
the  bright  edge  goes  forward.  What  I  want  yon  to  notice  (and  it  will 
be  perfectly  evident)  ia  this,  that  the  spot  of  light  will  now  go  np  the 
scale  suddenly,  will  then  rise  to  a  maximum  position,  and  will  then  fall 
slowly  nntil  the  terminator  is  reaehed,  which  proves  thatin  the  former 
case  the  slow  rise  and  sudden  fall,  or  the  present  sndden  rise  and  slow 
fall  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  instrument,  but  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  different  points  of  the  moon  radiated  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  stated.  There  is  one  point  which,  as  the  moon  has  now  left  the 
instrument,  I  should  like  to  show ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  real  moon  and 
not  a  mere  slide.  That  is  shown  by  gradually  moving  the  sun  round. 
Now  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  view,  and  we  have  got  the  half- 
moon.  As  it  goes  round,  the  moon  continues  waning,  appearing  more 
like  a  new  moon,  and  at  last  we  have  an  eclipse  of  the  snn,  which  may  he 
annular  if  the  proportions  of  the  apparatus  are  properly  arranged. 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  &w  statements  as  to  the  delicacy  of  apparatus 
that  can  be  made  with  the  help  of  quartz  fibers.  I  would  wish  you 
most  distinctly  to  understand  that  it  is  not  sufiScient  to  go  into  a  shop 
and  buy  apparatus  as  it  is  now  made,  replace  the  silk  by  quartz,  tuid 
to  suppose  yon  can  get  a  degree  of  delicacy  such  as  I  have  shown  yon. 
That  is  not  sufficient.  If  you  take  out  the  silk  and  put  in  a  quartz  fiber 
the  apparatus  will  he  much  improved,  and  you  can  then  increase  its 
delicacy.  Tou  will  then  escape  the  troubles  dne  to  silk;  hut  one  after 
the  other  a  new  series  of  disturbances  will  appear,  and  anything  like 
ultimate,  extreme,  and  minute  accuracy  will  still  seem  out  of  the  qnes- 
tion.  Kow,  it  has  been  my  business  to  eliminate  one  by  one  these  dis- 
turbing influences.  1  will  not  weary  you  with  a  description  of  them  all, 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  may  he  certainly  provided  against. 
These  disturbing  causes,  which  at  the  present  time  with  instruments 
oarrytng  a  silk  fiber  are  not  even  known  to  esist,  or  if  known  to  exist, 
are  practically  of  no  consequence  whatever,  come  one  by  one  into  prom- 
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iaence,  when  you  attemtit  to  pusli  the  delicacy  of  your  apparatus  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  reached  in  the  home-made  apparatus  which  I  have 
here  this  evening.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  more  tiiau  one  illustration, 
and  as  this  is  one  which  I  found  out  by  accident,  and  wbich  at  the  time 
very  much  annoyed  me,  I  imagine  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  explain 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  was  observed. 

In  the  experiments  I  made  on  the  heat  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  to  what  degree  of  delicacy  the  apparatna 
conld  be  brought,— that  is  to  say,  to  determine  what  deflection  would 
be  produced  by  a  known  and  familiar  source  of  radiation.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  source  of  heat  that  I  used  was  a  common  candle,  placed  suffi- 
ciently far  oflf  to  produce  a  convenient  deflection.  I  began  by  placing 
the  candle  about  100  yards  away,  but  I  was  obliged  to  place  the  caudle 
at  a  distance  of  250  yards.  At  that  distance  I  conld  not  conveniently 
at  night  turn  the  shutter  ou  aud  off  with  a  string.  Therefore  I  adopted 
the  more  simple  and  practical  plan  of  asking  my  niece  to  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  to  pull  the  string  when  I  gave  tbe  signal.  The  signal 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  my  saying  the  word  "  on  "  or  "  off,"  so 
that  without  moving  I  could  observe  tbe  deSectiou  due  to  the  heat  of 
the  candle  at  that  distance.  Those  were  the  circumstances,  but  when 
I  shouted  "on," before  the  sound  could  have  reached  my  niece  at  the 
top  of  tbe  hill,  the  spot  of  light  bad  been  driven  violently  off  the  scale. 
This  seemed  as  if,  as  I  suspected  at  the  time,  one  of  my  little  eight- 
legged  friends  had  got  inside  the  apparatus,  aud  feeling  tbe  trembling 
due  to  the  sound,  struck  forward,  as  the  diadema  spider  is  known  to  do, 
and  tried  to  catch  the  thing  that  was  flying  by.  But  further  experimenta 
showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  It  happened  that  the  sound  of  my 
voice  was  just  that  to  which  the  telescope  tube  would  respond.  Itechoed 
to  that  note,  the  instrument  felt  the  vibration  of  the  air,  and  that  was 
the  result.  . 

In  order  io  show  that  an  instrument  will  feel  the  motion  in  the  air 
nnderthe  influence  of  sound,  I  have  arranged  an  experiment  of  the  sim- 
plest possible  character.  I  should  say  that  the  first  instrument  of  this 
kind  was  made  many  years  ago  by  Lord  Bayleigb ;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
even  he  wonld  not  be  prepared  for  tbe  delicacy  to  which  apparatus  on 
this  principle  can  be  brought.  It  simply  depends  npon  this  familiar 
and  well-known  fact  A  card  or  a  leaf  allowed  to  drop  through  the  air 
does  not  fell  tbe  way  of  the  least  resistance — that  is,  edgeways — but  it 
turns  into  the  position  of  greatest  resistance,  and  falls  broadside  ou,  or 
it  overshoots  the  mark,  and  so  gets  up  a  spin. 

Supposing  you  take  a  little  mirror  suspended  at  au  angle  of  45  de- 
grees to  the  direction  of  the  waves  of  sound,  the  instant  sound-waves 
proceed  to  travel,  that  mirror  turns  so  as  to  get  iuto  such  a  position  as 
to  obstruct  them.  The  mirror  that  I  have  for  this  pnrpose  weighs 
about  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  and  the  fiber  on  which  it  is  sus- 
pended is  about  the  fifteen-tbouBaudth  part  of  an  iocli  in  diameter. 
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The  mirror  is  bo  small  aod  light  that  the  moment  of  ioBTtia  is  a  two- 
hnudredth  part  of  that  which  people  ordiDarily  call  the  minute  and 
delicate  needle  of  the  Thymaoii  mirror-galvanometer.  With  a  fiber 
only  a  few  inches  long,  there  is  no  difScalty  in  getting  a  period  of  oscil- 
lation of  10  or  11  seconds.  When  the  light  from  the  lamp  is  reflected 
and  falls  apon  the  scale,  as  it  will  be  in  a  minate,  then  a  movement  of 
the  light  from  one  of  those  great  divisions  to  the  next — that  is,  a  move- 
ment of  3  inches — will  correspond  to  a  twisting  force  snch  as  wonld 
be  produced  by  pulling  the  end  of  a  lever  an  inch  long  with  a  force  of  a 
thousand-milUonth  part  of  the  weight  of  a  grain.  It  would  be  easy  to 
observe  a  movement  tea  or  a  hundred  times  less.  My  difflcntty  now  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  tiiat  spot 
at  rest,  because  the  instrument  is  arranged  to  respond  to  a  certain 
note.  This  is  not  the  predominating  note  of  my  voice,  bnt  since  the 
,  voice,  like  all  other  noises  as  distinguished  from  pnre  masical  sounds, 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  notes,  every  now  and  then  the  note  to 
which  the  instrument  is  tnned  is  sure  to  be  sounded,  and  then  it  will 
respond.  Therefore,  while  I  am  speaking  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
spot  of  light  at  rest.  However,  in  order  to  show  that  the  instrumeut 
does  respond  to  certain  notes,  even  if  feeble,  with  a  degree  of  energy 
and  suddenness  which  I  believe  would  never  be  expected,  I  shall  with 
these  small  organ  pipes  sound  three  notes.  Bnt  I  must  explain  before- 
hand what  I  am  going  to  do,  as  the  sound  of  my  voice  will  spoil  the 
experiment.  I  shall,  standing  as  far  away  as  I  can  get  from  the  instru- 
ment, first  aonnd  a  note  that  is  too  high;  I  shall  then  sound  a  note 
that  is  too  low;  aod  then  I  shall  sound  the  note  to  which  the  instru- 
ment is  tuned.  I  must  ask  everyone  during  this  experiment  to  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  as  the  faintest  sound  of  the  right  sort  will  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  experiment.  [The  first  two  notes  sounded 
londly  produced  no  result,  while  the  moment  the  right  note  was  heard 
the  light  went  violently  off  the  scale  and  travelled  ronnd  the  room.] 
When  this  little  organ  pipe  was  blown  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room 
this  afternoon,  it  drove  the  light  off  the  scale  almost  as  violently  as  it 
did  just  now. 

[The  Cavendish  expeiiment  of  observing  the  attraction  due  to  grav- 
itation between  masses  of  lead  was  then  explained,  and  the  actual 
experiment,  performed  with  apparatus  no  larger  than  a  galvanometer, 
in  which  the  attracting  masses  were  two  pounds  and  fifteen  grains,  re- 
spectively, in  which  the  beam  was  only  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  in  which  the  total  force  was  less  than  one  ten-millionth  of  the  weight 
of  a  grain,  was  then  shown.  The  actual  deflection  on  the  scale  was 
rather  more  than  ten  feet,  and  eighty  seconds  were  required  for  the 
single  oscillation.  With  this  apparatus  forces  two  thousand  times  as 
small  conld  be  observed,  though  the  fiber  is,  in  comparison  with  others 
that  were  made  use  of,  exceedingly  coarse.    Forces  equivalent  to  one 
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mUlioii-DiillioQtti  of  the  weight  of  a  grain  were  stated  to  be  withia  the 
reach  of  a  maoageable  quartz  fiber.] 

Kow  that  I  have  shown  all  that  my  limited  time  has  permitted  me,  I 
wish  finally  to  answer  a  question  which  U  frequently  put  to  me,  and  which 
possibly  some  ia  the  room  may  have  asked  theselves.  TheQuestiOD  may 
be  pnt  broadly  in  this  form :  "These  fibers  no  doubt  are  yery  fine  and 
very  wonderful,  bat  are  they  of  any  practical  nsef  This  is  a  question 
which  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer,  because  I  do  not  clearly  know  what 
is  meant  by  "practical  use."  If  by  "a  thing  of  practical  use"  you  mean 
something  which  is  good  to  eat  or  to  drink  or  if  you  meau  something 
which  we  may  employ  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  extremes  of  beat 
or  cold  or  moisture,  or  if  you  mean — and  this  is  a  point  which  those 
who  have  studied  biology  will  perhaps  appreciate  more  than  others — 
BometUiug  which  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  personal  adorn- 
ment, if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  "  practical  use,"  then,  with  the  ex< 
ceptioD  of  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  weave  garments  of  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  fineness,  softness,  and  traosparency,  quartz  fibers  are 
of  no  "practical  use."  But  if  you  mean  something  which  will  enable 
a  large  and  distinguished  body  of  meu  to  do  that  which  is  most  impor- 
tant to  them  mote  perfectly  than  has  been  possible  hitherto — I  allude 
of  course  to  the  experimental  philosopher  and  his  experimental  work, 
which  after  all  has  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  so  much  that  is 
called  practical  actually  is  built — if  this  is  what  you  mean,  then  I  hope 
that  the  few  exporimeots  which  I  have  been  able  to  show  this  evening 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  quartz  fibers  are  of  some  practical  use;  and 
they  have  served  this  additional  purpose,  with  what  success  I  am  una> 
ble  to  say:  they  have  provided  a  subject  for  an  evening  lecture  of  the 
British  Association. 
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THE  RESEARCHES  OF  DR.  R.  KtENIG 
ON  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  MUSICAL  HARMONY,  AND  TIMBRE." 


By  Pro£  Sylvamtts  P.  Thompson. 


Ifot  ofEeo  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Bcientifio  man  to  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  another  whose  researcheB  have  lasted  over  a  quarter  of 
a  ceotary ;  yet  this  is  the  enviable  position  in  which  I  find  myself  on 
this  occasion  as  the  spokesman  of  X>r,  Rudolph  Ktenig,  who  is  known 
not  only  as  the  constructor  of  the  finest  acoustical  instruments  in  the 
world,  bnt  as  an  investigator  of  great  originality  and  distinction,  and 
author  of  nnmerona  memoirs  on  acoustics.  Dr.  Ecenig,  who  has  of 
late  made  very  important  contribntiona  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
ical basis  of  music,  using  apparatus  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
hitherto  employed  in  experimental  investigations  of  this  subject,  has 
on  various  occasions,  when  I  have  visited  him  in  Paris,  shown  me  these 
instruments,  and  repeated  to  me  the  results  of  his  researches.  Impor- 
tant as  these  are,  they  are  all  too  little  known  in  this  country,  even  by 
the  professors  of  physics.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  satisfoction 
that  the  Council  of  the  Physical  Society  learned  that  Dr.  Ktenig  was 
willing  to  send  over  to  London  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion  the  in- 
straments  and  apparatus  used  in  these  researches.  And  their  satisfac- 
tion to-day  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Eoenig  has  himself  very 
kindly  come  over  to  demonstrate  bis  own  researches,  and  has  given  na 
the  opportunity  to  welcome  him  personally  amongst  us. 

The  splendid  apparatus  around  me  belongs  to  Dr.  Koenig  and  forms 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  collection  which  adorns  his  atelier  on  the 
Quai  d'Anjou,  He  lives  and  works  in  seclusion,  surrounded  by  bis  in- 
struments, even  as  our  own  Faraday  lived  and  worked  amongst  his 
electric  and  magnetic  apparatus.  His  great  tonometer,  now  nearly 
completed,  comprises  a  set  of  standard  tnning  forks,  adjusted  each  one 
by  his  own  bands,  ranging  from  20  vibrations  per  second  up  to  nearly 
40,000,  with  perfect  continuity,  many  of  the  forks  being  furuished  with 
sliding  adjustments,-  so  as  to  give  by  actual  marks  upon  tbem  any  de- 

*  Read  to  the  Phyaical  Society  of  LoDdoa,  May  16,  1S90.  ( from  Natare,  January 
1,  8,  and  15,  1891,  toI.  xliii,  pp.  199-20:{,  ■/U-2ST,  and  :i41)-253.) 
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sired  Dntuber  of  vibrations  within  their  own  limits.  Beside  this  colos- 
sal master-piece,  Dr.  Kcsuig's  collecciou  includes  several  large  wave- 
sirens  and  innumerable  pieces  of  apparatus  in  which  his  ingenious 
manoinetric  flames  are  adapted  to  acousticnl  investigation.  Ther&also 
stands  his  tonometric  clock,  a  timepiece  governed,  not  by  a  pendnlam, 
bat  by  a  standard  tuning-fork,  the  rate  of  vibration  of  which  it  accu- 
rately records. 

It  la  not  snrprisiug  that  one  who  lives  amongst  the  instniments  of 
bis  own  creation  and  who  is  familiar  with  tlieir  every  detail  should 
discover  amongst  their  properties  things  wbicU  others  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  leas  intimate  have  either  overlooked  or  only  im- 
perfectly discerned.  If  be  has  in  his  researches  advanced  propositions 
which  contradict  or  seem  to  contradict  the  accepted  doctrines  of  tbe 
professors  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is  not  that  he  deems  himself  one 
whit  more  able  than  they  to  offer  mathematicnl  or  philosophical  expla- 
nations of  them ;  it  ia  because,  with  his  unique  opportunities  of  ascer 
taining  the  facts  by  daily  observation  and  usage,  he  ia  impelled  to  state 
what  those  facts  are  and  to  propound  generalized  statements  of  them, 
even  though  those  facts  and  generalized  statements  differ  from  those  at 
present  commonly  received  and  supposed  to  he  true. 

At  the  very  foundations  of  the  physical  theory  of  music  stand  three 
questions  of  vital  importance: 

(1)  Why  is  it  that  the  ear  is  pleased  by  a  succession  of  sounds  be- 
longing to  a  certain  particular  set  called  a  scale  T 

(2)  Why  is  it  that,  when  two  (or  more)  musical  sounds  are  simultane- 
ously sounded,  the  ear  finds  some  combinations  agreeable  and  others 
disagreeable  t 

(3)  Wbyisittbat  a  note  sounded  on  amusicallnstrumentof  onesort 
is  different  from  and  is  distinguishable  from  the  same  note  sounded 
with  equal  loudness  npon  an  instrument  of  another  sort  I 

These  three  queries  involve  the  origin  of  melodp,  the  cause  of  harmony, 
and  the  reason  of  timbre. 

The  theories  which  have  l)een  framed  to  account  for  each  of  these 
three  features  of  music  are  based  on  a  doable  foundation,  partly 
physical,  partly  physiological.  With  the  physiological  aspect  of  this 
foundation  we  have  to-night  nothing  to  do,  being  concerned  only  with 
the  x^bysical  aspect.  What,  then,  are  the  physical  fouuilatious  of 
melody,  of  harmony,  and  of  timbre  f  Demonstrable  by  experiment 
they  must  be,  in  common  with  all  other  physical  facts ;  otherwise  they 
can  not  he  accepted  as  proven.  What  are  the  facts  and  how  can  they 
be  demonstrated! 

We  are  not  here,  however,  to  fight  over  again  the  battle  of  the  tem- 
peraments, Dor  do  I  purpose  to  eater  upon  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  melody,  which,  indeed,  I  believe  to  be  associative  rather  than  phys- 
ical. I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  matters  ouly,  with  which  thereceut 
researches  of  Dr.  Ecenig  are  concerned: — the  causeofkarmonp,  aod  the 
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nature  of  timhrm.  Betnrning,  then,  to  the  ratios  of  tbe  vibratioo  num- 
bers of  the  m^or  scale,  we  may  uote  that  two  of  these,  namely,  tbe 
ratios  0:8  and  15  :S,  which  correspoDd  to  the  intervals  called  tbe 
mcyor  whole  tone  and  the  seventh,  aredisaonant — or,  at  least,  are  nsn- 
ally  BO  regarded.  ]  twill  also  be  noticed  that  these  particular  fractions 
are  more  complex  tbau  those  that  represent  tbe  coueonant  intervals. 
This  naturally  raises  tbe  question :  Why  %»  it  that  theconnonant  intervals 
ahoiUd  be  represented  by  ratios  made  up  of  the  numberi  1  to  6  and  by  no 
others? 

To  this  problem  tbe  only  answer  for  long  was  the  entirely  evasive 
and  metapbysival  one  that  the  mind  instiuctively  delights  in  order  and 
nnmber.  The  true  answer  or  rather  the  first  approximation  to  a  trne 
answer  was  only  given  abont  40  years  ago,  when  von  Helmboltz,  as  tbe 
resnit  of  hie  ever-memorable  researches  on  the  sensations  of  tone, 
returned  the  reply :  Because  only  by  fulfilling  numerical  relations  which' 
are  at  once  exact  and  simple  can  the  "  beats  "  be  avoided  which  are  the  cause 
of  dissonance.  The  phenomenon  of  beats  is  so  well  known  that  I  may 
assume  the  term  to  be  familiar.  Au  excellent  mode  of  making  beatti 
audible  to  a  large  audience  is  to  place  upon  a  wind-ubeBt  two  organ-pipes 
tuned  to  uf3=12d,  and  then  flatten  one  of  them  slightly  by  holding  a 
finger  in  front  of  its  mouth.  Von  Helmholtz's  theory  of  dissonance  may 
be  briefly  summarized  by  saying  that  any  two  notes  are  discordant  if 
their  vibration  numbers  are  such  that  they  produce  beats; — maximum 
discordance  occurring  when  the  beats  occur  at  about  33  per  second, — ■ 
beats  if  either  fewer  than  these  or  more  numerous  being  less  disagree* 
able  than  beats  at  this  frequency.  It  is  an  immediate  consequence 
that  the  degree  of  dissonance  of  any  given  interval  will  de^wud  on  its 
position  on  the  scale.  For  example,  the  interval  of  the  major  whole 
tone,  represented  by  the  ratio  9 : 8,  produces  four  beats  per  second  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pianoforte  keyboard,  33  beats  per  second  at  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  keyboard,  and  256  beats  per  second  at  the  top.  Such  an 
interval  ought  to  be  discordant  therefore  in  the  middle  octaves  of  the 
scale  only. 

To  this  view  of  von  Helmholtz  it  was  at  first  objected  that,  if  that 
were  all,  all  intervals  should  be  equally  harmonious  provided  one  got 
far  enough  away  from  being  in  a  bad  unison ;  fifths,  augmented  fifths, 
and  Sixths,  minor  and  m^or,  ought  to  be  equally  harmonious.  This  no 
ranaician  will  allow.  To  account  for  this  von  Helmboltz  makes  tbe 
further  supposition  that  tbe  beats  occur,  not  simply  between  the  funda- 
mental or  piime  tones,  but  also  between  the  upper  partials  which 
nsnally  accompany  prime  tones.  This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about 
upper  partial  tones  and  harmonics.  I  believe  many  musicians  use  these 
two  t«rms  as  synonymous,  but  they  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 
The  term  harmonics  ought  to  be  rigidly  reserved  to  denote  higher 
tones  which  stand  in  definite  harmonic  relations  to  the  fundamental 
tone.  The  great  mathematican  Fourier  first  showed  that  any  truly 
H.  Mis.  UQ 22 
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periodic  fhoctioD,  however  complex,  conld  be  analyzed  out  and  ex- 
pressed as  tbe  sam  or  a  certaiD  series  of  periodic  functions  having 
ftequencies  related  to  that  of  the  fundamental  or  first  itamber  of  the 
series,  as  the  simple  nnmbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  Thirty  years  later,  G.  S. 
Ohm  sufirsested  that  the  human  ear  actually  perfornis  such  an  analysis, 
by  virtare  of  its  mechaniciti  structures,  upon  every  complex  sound  of  a 
periodic  character,  resoivingit  into  afnndamental  tone,  the  octaveof  that 
tone,  the  twelfth,  the  double  octave,  etc.  Von  Helmholtz,  arming  him- 
self with  a  series  of  tuned  resonators,  sought  to  pick  up  and  recognize 
as  members  of  a  Fourier  series  tbe  higher  harmonics  of  the  tones  of 
varions  instniments.  In  his  researches  he  goes  over  the  ground  pre- 
vioQsly  traversed  by  Bamenn,  Smith,  and  Young,  who  had  all  observed 
the  co-existence,  in  the  tones  of  musical  instruments,  of  higher  partial 
tones.  These  higher  tones  correspond  to  higher  modes  of  vibration  Id 
which  the  vibratile  organ — string,  reel,  or  air  column — subdivides  into 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts.  Such  parts  naturally  possess  greater- 
frequency  of  vibration,  and  their  higher  tones,  when  tbey  co-exist  along 
with  the  lower  or  fundamental  tone,  are  denominated  upper  partial  tones, 
thereby  signifying  that  they  are  higher  in  the  scale  and  that  they  cor- 
respond to  vibrations  in  jiarte.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  his  lectures  on  sound,  reudered  von  Hetmholtz's  Oberpar- 
tialtone  by  tbe  term  overtones,  omitting  tbe  most  signiUcant  half  of  the 
word.  To  avoid  all  confusion  in  the  use  of  such  a  term  I  shall  rather 
follow  Dr.  Koenig  in  speaking  of  these  as  sounds  of  auMivision.  And 
I  mnst  protest  emphatically  against  calling  these  sounds  harmonics, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  many  cases  they  are  very  inharmonious. 
It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  shall  recur  )iresent1y. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  beats,  tbe  question  arises,  What  becomes 
of  the  beats  when  they  occur  so  rapidly  that  they  cease  to  produce  a 
discontinuous  sensation  upon  the  eart  The  view  which  I  have  to  put 
before  you  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Kieuig  is  that  ihey  blend  to  make  a  tone 
of  their  own.  Earlier  acousticians  have  propoumlet),  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  that  tbe  grave  harmonic  of  Tartini  (a  sound  which  cor- 
responds to  a  frequency  of  vibration  that  is  the  difference  between 
those  of  the  two  tones  producing  it)  is  due  to  this  cause.  Von  Helmholtz 
has  taken  a  different  view,  denyiug  tbitt  tbe  beats  can  blend  to  form 
a  sound,  giving  reasons  presently  to  be  examined.  Von  Helmholts 
considered  that  be  bad  discovered  a  new  species  of  combinationat 
tone,  namely,  one  corresponding  in  frequency  to  the  sum  of  the  fre- 
quencies of  the  two  tones,  whereas  that  discovered  by  Tartini  (and  be- 
fore him  by  Sorge)  corresponded  to  their  difference.  Accordingly,  he^ 
includes  under  the  term  of  combinational  toues  tbe  differential  tone  ot 
Tartini  and  the  summational  tone  which  he  considered  himself  to  have^ 
discovered.  To  the  existence  of  such  combinational  tones  he  ascribed' 
a  very  important  part  in  determining  the  character,  harmonious  or 
Otherwise,  of  cords;  and  to  tbeta  also  he  attributes  the  ability  of  the 
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ear  to  discriminate  between  tlie  degrees  of  barmouioasnesB  possessed 
by  sucb  interTiils  (fifths,  sixtlis,  etc.)  as  consist  of  two  tones  too  widely 
apart  on  the  scale  to  give  beats  of  a  discontinQOus  character.  He  also 
coDsiders  that  such  combinational  tones  are  chiefly  effeotire  in  pro- 
duciDg  beats,  the  sammattonal  tones  of  the  primaries  beating  vith 
their  upper  partial  tones ;  and  that  this  is  the  way  Id  which  they  make 
an  interval  more  or  leas  harmonioas. 

The  whole  fabric  of  the  theory  of  harmony  as  laid  down  by  Ton 
Helmholtz  is  thus  seen  to  repose  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
beats;  and  the  beats  themselves  are  in  tarn  made  to  depend,  not  upon 
the  mere  interval  between  twonotes,  but  upon  the  timbres  also  of  those 
notes,  as  to  what  upper  partials  they  contain,  and  whether  those  par- 
tials  can  beat  with  the  summational  tone  of  the  primaries.  It  becom^, 
then,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  the  precise  facts  about  the 
beats  and  about  the  supposed  combinatioiial  tones.  What  the  numbers 
of  beats  are  in  any  given  case,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  correspond 
to  the  alleged  differential  and  summational  tones,  these  are  vital  to 
the  theory  of  harmony.  Equally  vital  is  it  to  know  what  the  timbres 
of  sounds  are,  and  whether  they  can  be  accurately  or  adequately  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  a  set  of  pure  harmonics  corresponding  to  the 
terms  of  a  Fourier  series. 

In  investigating  beats  and  combinational  tones,  Dr.  Ecenig  deemed 
it  of  the  highest  importance  to  work  with  instruments  producing  the 
purest  tones ;  not  with  harmonium  reeds  or  with  polyphonic  sirens, 
the  tones  of  which  are  avowedly  complex  in  timbi'o,  but  with  massive 
steel  tuning  forks,  the  pendular  movements  of  which  are  of  the  sim- 
plest possible  character.  Massive  tuning-forks  properly  excited  by 
bowing  with  a  violoncello  bow,  or,  in  the  case  of  those  of  high  pitch, 
by  striking  them  with  an  ivory  mallet,  emit  tones  remarkably  free  from 
all  sounds  of  subdivision,  and  of  so  truly  pendular  a  character  (unless 
overexcited)  that  none  of  the  harmonics  corresponding  to  the  members 
of  a  Fourier  series  can  be  detected.  No  living  soul  has  had  a  tithe  of 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Kaicig  in  the  haudling  of  tuning  forks.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  them  hare  passed  through  his  hands.  He  is  accnstomed 
to  tune  them  himself,  making  use  of  the  phenomenon  of  beats  to  test 
tbeir  accuracy.  He  has  traced  out  the  phenomenon  of  beats  through 
every  ])OSsible  degree  of  pitch,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  audi- 
bility, with  a  thoroughness  utterly  impaiiMmg.  to  surpass  or  to  equal. 
Hence,  when  be  states  the  resultsof  his  experieu«e,  it  is  idle  to  contest 
the  facts  gathered  on  such  a  unique  basis.  The  results  of  Dr.  Koenig's 
observations  on  beats  are  easily  stated.  He  has  observed  primary 
beats,  as  well  as  beats  of  secondary  and  higher  oMers,  firom  the  inter- 
ference of  two  simple  toues  simultaneously  sounded. 

When  two  simple  tones  interfere,  the  primary  beats  always  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  two  sets,  called  an  inferior  and  a  superior  set,  cor- 
responding respectively  in  namber  to  the  two  remainders,  pQsltivQ  ft;i4 
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negative,  to  be  found  by  dividing  the  freqnency  of  the  higher  tone  by 
that  of  the  lower. 

This  mode  of  stating  the  facts  is  a  little  strange  to  those  trained  in 
English  modea  of  expressing  arithmetical  calculations,  but  an  example 
or  two  will  make  it  plain.  Let  there  be  aa  the  two  primary  sounds  two 
low  tones  having  the  respective  frequencies  of  40  vibrations  and  74  vi- 
brations. What  are  the  two  remainders,  positive  and  negative,  which 
result  from  dividing  the  higher  unmber,  74,  by  the  lower  number  401 
Our  English  way  of  stating  it  is  to  aay  that  40  goes  into  74  once  and 
leaves  a  (positive)  remainder  of  34  over.  But  it  is  equally  correct  to  say 
that  40  goes  into  74  twice  all  but  C,  or  that  there  is  a  negative  remainder 
of  6.  Well,  Dr.  K<Bnlg  finds  that,  when  these  two  tuning  forks  are 
tried,  the  ear  can  distinguish  two  sets  of  beats,  one  rapid,  at  34  per  sec- 
ond, and  one  slow,  at  6  per  second. 

Again,  if  the  forks  chosen  are  of  frequencies  100  and  512,  we  may 
calculate  thus :  100  goes  into  512  five  times,  plus  12 ;  or  100  goes  into 
512  six  times,  minus  88.  In  this  actual  case  the  12  beats  belonging  to 
the  inferior  set  would  be  well  heard ;  the  88  beats  belonging  to  the  su- 
perior set  would  probably  be  almost  indistinguishable.  As  a  rule,  the 
inferior  beat  is  heard  best  when  its  numberis  less  than  half  the  frequency 
of  the  lower  primary,  whilst,  when  its  number  is  greater,  the  superior 
beat  is  then  better  heard.  Dr.  Kcenig  has  never  been  able  to  hear  any 
primary  beat  which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule. 

Dr.  Kcenig  will  now  illustrate  to  you  the  beats,  inferior  and  superior, 
as  produced  by  these  two  massive  tuning-forks,"  each  weighing  aboat 
60  pounds  and  each  provided  with  a  large  resonating  cavity  consisting 
of  a  metal  cylinder  about  4  feet  long,  fitted  with  an  adjustable  piston. 
One  of  them  is  tuned  to  the  noteufi=64.  The  other  also  sounds  k^i; 
but,  by  sliding  down  its  prongs  the  adjustable  weights  of  gun-metal  and 
screwing  in  the  piston  of  the  resonator,  its  pitch  can  be  raised  a  whole 
tone  to  rci=72.  Dr.  Ktenig  excites  them  with  the  'cello  bow,  first  sep- 
arately, that  yon  may  hear  their  individual  tones,  then  together.  At 
once  you  hear  an  intolerable  beating,  the  beats  coming  8  per  second. 
This  is  the  inferior  beat,  corresponding  to  the  positive  remainder ;  the 
superior  beat  you  cannot  hear.  Dr.  Ktenig  will  raise  the  note  of  the 
second  fork  from  rei  to  mij  =80,  and  the  beats  quicken  to  16  per  second, 
liaising  it  to /a,  =85^,  and  then  to  aol,—9&,  while  the  first  fork  is  still 
kept  at  uti,  the  beats  increase  in  rapidity,  but  are  fainter  in  distinct- 
ness. If  Dr.  Kfenig  now  substitutes  for  the  second  fork  one  tuned  to 
la,=l<)G%,yoa  may  be  able  to  hear  two  beats,  the  inferior  one  rapid  and 
faint  at  42g  per  second,  and  the  superior  one  slower,  but  also  faint,  at 
21^  per  second.  Still  raising  the  pitch  to  the  true  seventh  tone=112, 
the  rapid  inferior  beat  bus  died  out,  but  now  you  hear  the  snperior 

*  Tbesa  npleudid  forks,  'irith  theiT  resoaatore,  aloug  with  otber  iniportiaiit  pieces  of 
Dr.  KoeniK'H  apparatus,  bave  Hiaeb  been  acquired  l>;  tbe  Science  anil  Art  Pepart- 
ment  for  the  Science  Collection  at  Sonth  KeusiogtoD.  ,~.  , 
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strongly  at  16  per  second.  If  it  is  raised  once  more  to  8»i=120  (the 
seventlt  of  the  ordtaary  Bcale),  the  beats  are  still  stronger  and  slower 
at  8  per  second.  Finally,  when  we  bring  the  pitch  up  to  the  octave 
ut:=128,  we  find  that  all  beats  have  disappeared :  there  is  a  perfectly 
smooth  consonance.  The  facts  so  observed  are  tabulated  for  yon  as 
follows : 

Table  I. — Primary  beatt. 


PrimKy  tonat 

Hallo. 

iDreriorbHti. 

SaparlorbaBtL 

S  3? 

M            tM 

«■■      Ifll 

.S,    fi 
S-    Si 

s  s 

2t» 

8:1J 

Sll 

an 

Sappose  now,  keeping  the  lower  fork  unaltered,  we  raise  the  pitch 
of  the  higher  note  (taking  a  new  fork  tbat  starts  at  the  octave)  from 
uU  to  soh  by  gradual  steps,  we  shall  find  that  there  begins  a  new  set  of 
primary  bents,  an  inferior  set,  which  are  at  first  slow,  then  get  more 
rapid  and  become  uudistiugnishable,  but  succeeded  by  another  rapid 
and  indistinct,  which  grow  stronger  and  slower,  antil  as  the  pitch  rises 
to  toh,  the  frequency  of  which  is  exactly  three  times  that  of  utu  all 
beata  again  vanish.  This  range  between  the  octave  and  the  twelfth 
tone  may  be  called  the  second  "period,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
period  from  unison  to  the  first  octave,  which  was  our  first  i>eriod. 
Similarly,  the  range  from  the  twelfth  tone  to  the  second  octave  ia  the 
third  period,  and  from  thence  to  the  major  third  above  is  the  fourth 
period,  and  so  forth.  In  each  period  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  such 
I>eriods,  a  set  of  inferior  and  a  set  of  superior  beats  may  be  observed, 
and  in  every  case  the  frequency  of  the  beats  corresponds,  as  I  have 
said,  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  remainders  of  the  frequencies  of  the 
two  tones.  No  beat  has  ever  been  observed  corresponding  to  the  sum 
of  the  froquencics,  even  when  using  the  slowest  forks.  None  has  ever 
been  observed  corresponding  to  the  diflfereuce  of  the  freqaencles,  save 
in  the  first  period,  where  of  course  the  positive  remainder  is  simply 
the  difference  of  the  two  numbers. 

That  you  may  hear  for  yourselves  the  beats  belonging  to  one  of  the 
higher  periods,  Dr.  Kcenig  will  take  a  pair  of  forks  which  will  give  us 
some  of  the  superior  beata  in  the  fourth  period.  One  of  the  forks  is 
the  great  ufi=64,  as  previously  used,  the  other  is  mi3=320,  their 
ratio  being  1 :  S.  Sounded  together  they  give  a  pure  consonance,  bot  if 
the  smaller  one  is  loaded  with  small  pellets  of  wax  to  lower  its  pitch 
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slightly,  and  tben  bow  it,  at  onue  you  bear  beats.  It  was  ia  studying 
tbe  beats  of  these  higher  periods  that  Dr.  Kcenig  made  the  observation 
that,  whereas  the  beats  of  an  imperrect  imisou  are  heard  as  alternate 
silences  and  soands,  the  beats  of  the  (imperfect)  higher  periods — twelfth 
tone,  double  octave,  etc — consist  mainly  in  variations  in  the  loadness 
of  the  lower  of  the  two  primary  tones,  an  obserratiou  which  was  inde- 
pendently made  by  Mr.  Bosanqnet,  of  Oxford. 

Passing  from  the  beats  themselves,  I  approach  the  question,  What 
becomes  of  the  heats  when  they  occur  too  rapidly  to  produce  on  the 
ear  a  discontinuous  sensation  t  On  this  matter  there  have  been  several 
conflicting  opinions,  some  holding,  with  Lagrange  and  Young,  that 
they  blend  into  a  separate  tone;  others,  with  von  Helmholtz,  main- 
taining that  the  combinational  tones  can  not  be  so  explained  and  arise 
from  a  different  cause.  Let  it  be  observed  that,  even  if  beat-tones  exist, 
it  is  Quite  possible  for  beats  and  beat- tones  to  bo  simultaneously  heard. 
A  similar  coexistence  of  a  continuous  aud  a  discontinuous  sensation 
is  afforded  by  the  familiar  experiment  of  producing  a  tone  by  pressing 
a  card  against  the  periphery  of  a  rapidly  rotating  toothed  wheel.  There 
is  a  certain  speed  at  which  the  individual  impulses  begin  to  blend  into 
a  continuous  low  tone,  while  yet  there  are  distinguishable  the  discon- 
tinuous impulses,  the  degree  of  distinctness  of  the  two  co  existing 
sounds  being  dependent  on  the  manner  iu  which  the  card  is  pressed 
against  the  wheel,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  nature  of  the  individual  im- 
pulses themselves.  The  opponents  of  the  view  that  beats  blend  into  a 
tone*  state  plainly  enough  that,  iu  their  opinion,  a  mere  succession  of 
alternate  sounds  and  silences  cannot  blend  iuto  a  tone  different  from 
that  of  the  beating  tone.  Having  said  that  the  beats  can  not  blend, 
they  then  add  that  ttiey  do  not  blend ;  for,  say  they,  the  combinational 
tones  are  a  purely  subjective  plieoomenon.  Lastlj,  they  say  that  even 
if  the  beats  blend  they  will  not  so  explain  the  existence  of  combinational 
tones,  because  the  combinational  tones  have  frequencies  which  do  not 
correspond  to  the  number  of  the  beats. 

In  the  teeth  of  all  these  views  aud  opinions.  Dr.  Ktsnig — without 
dogmatizing  as  to  how  or  why  it  is — emphatically  afQrms  that  beats  do 
produce  beat  tones;  and  he  has  pursued  the  matter  down  to  a  point  that 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  general  truth  of  the  fact.  The  alleged 
discrepancy  between  the  frequency  of  the  observed  combinational  tones 
and  that  of  the  beats  disappears  when  closely  scrutinized.  Those  who 
count  the  beats  by  merely  taking  the  difference  between  the  frequen- 
cies of  the  two  primary  tones,  instead  of  calculating  the  two  remaiu- 
ders,  will  assuredly  find  that  their  nnmbers  do  not  agree  in  pitch  with 
the  actual  sounds  heard.  But  that  is  the  fanlt  of  their  miscalculation, 
Those  who  use  harmonium  reeds  or  polyphonic  sirens  instead  of  tuning 
forks  to  produce  their  primary  tones  must  not  expect  from  such  impure 
sources  to  re-produce  the  effects  to  be  obtained  from  pure  tones.  And 
those  who  say  that  the  beats  calculated  truly  from  the  two  remainders 
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will  Dot  accouDt  for  tbe  summational  toaes  have  uDfortnoately  some- 
ttiiog  to  uuleani — namely,  that,  when  pure  tones  are  uset],  under  do 
circumstaDces  is  a  tone  over  heard  the  frequency  of  which  is  the  sum 
of  tbe  frequencies  of  the  two  primary  tones. 

The  apparatus  which  Dr.  Kceiiig  baa  brought  over  euables  htm  to 
demonstrate  iu  a  miiDDer  audible,  I  trust,  to  the  whole  assembly  iu  this 
theatre  the  existence  of  tbe  beat  tones.  His  first  illuatratioDs  relate 
to  tones  of  primary  beats,  some  belonging  to  the  inferior,  others  to  tbe 
SQperior  set,  in  the  iirst  i>eriod. 

He  takes  here  the  fork  u^  =  2018,  five  octaves  higher  than  the  great 
uti.  To  excite  it  he  may  either  bow  it  or  strike  it  with  an  ivory  mallet. 
With  it  be  will  take  the  fork  one  note  higher,  re^  =  2304.  When  he  took 
tbe  same  interval  with  uti  and  ret,  the  number  of  beats  was  S.  The  ut 
and  re  of  the  next  octave  higher  would  have  given  us  16  beat«,  that  of 
the  next  32,  that  of  the  next  64,  of  the  fourth  octave  128,  and  that  of 
the  fifth  253.  But25G  per  second  is  a  rapidity  far  too  great  for  the  ear 
to  hear  as  separate  sounds.  If  there  were  256  separate  impulses,  they 
would  blend  to  give  us  the  note  ut,  =  256.  Tliey  are  not  impulses,  but 
beats;  nevertheless,  they  blend.  Dr.  Ktenig  strikes  the  ufs,  then  tbe 
rcg,  both  shrill  sounds  when  you  hear  them  separately;  but  when  he 
strikes  them  in  quick  succession  one  after  the  other,  at  the  momeut 
when  the  mallet  strikes  the  second  fork  you  hear  tliis  clear  ut^  sound- 
ing out.  I  am  not  going  to  waste  your  time  iu  a  disputatiou  as  to 
whether  the  sound  you  bear  is  objective  or  subjective.  It  is  enough 
that  you  hear  it,  pure  and  unmistakable  in  pitch.  It  is  the  grave  har- 
monic; and  tbe  number  256,  which  represents  its  frequency,  corre- 
sponds to  the  positive  remainder  when  you  divide  2301  by  204S. 

Nov  let  me  give  yon  a  beat  tone  belonging  to  the  superior  set ;  it  also 
will  be  a  grave  harmonic,  if  yon  so  please  to  call  it ;  but  its  frequency 
will  correspond  neither  to  the  difference  nor  to  the  sum  of  the  frequen- 
cies of  the  two  primary  tones.  Dr.  Ktenig  takes  «i6=2048  as  pre- 
viously, and  with  it  sig  =i  3310.  Let  us  calculate  what  the  superior  beats 
ought  to  be :  20l8  goes  into  3S40  twice,  less  256.  Then,  23C  being  the 
negative  remainder,  we  ought  to  hear  from  these  two  forks  the  beat 
tone  of  256  vibrations,  which  is  ut,,  the  same  note  as  in  our  last  experi- 
ment. He  strikes  the  forks,  aud  you  hear  the  result.  Tbe  beat  tone, 
which  is  neither  a  ditferential  tone  nor  a  summational  tone,  corre- 
sponds to  the  calculated  number  of  beats. 

If  I  take  ute  =  2018  and  gof«  =  3072,  the  two  remainders  both  come  out 
at  1024,  which  is  m(s.  Dr.  Ktenig  will  first  sound  uh  itself,  separately, 
on  an  uU  fork,  that  you  may  know  wliat  sound  to  listen  fur.  Its  sound 
has  died  away ;  and  now  he  strikes  uta  and  sole,  when  at  once  you  hear 
utj  ringing  out.  That  sound  which  you  all  heard  corresponds  to  the 
calculated  number  of  beats.    That  is  enough  for  my  pre^ut  purpose. 

The  next  illustration  is  a  little  more  complex.  I  select  a  case  in 
which  the  beat  tones  corresponding  to  the  inferior  aud  the  superior 
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beats  vill  both  be  preeent.  We  shall  have  foar  toues  altogether — two 
primary  toues  and  two  beat  tones.  The  forks  1  select  are  uU  =  2018, 
as  before,  and  a  fork  which  is  tuned  to  vibrate  exactly  11  times  as 
rapidly  at  ut^ — it  is  tbe  eleventh  harmonie  of  that  note,  bntdoes  not  cor- 
respond precisely  to  any  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.  It  has  2816  vibra- 
tions, and  is  related  to  u^  as  11  :  8.  The  two.  remainders,  will  now  be 
768  and  1280,  which  are  the  respective  frequencies  of  soU  and  mtg. 
Dr.  Kcenig  will  first  sound  those  notes  on  two  other  forks,  that  you 
may  know  beforehand  what  to  listen  for.  Now,  on  striking  the  two 
shrill  forks  in  rapid  succession,  the  two  beat  tones  are  heard. 

If  I  select,  instead  of  the  eleventh  harmonic,  the  thirteenth  harmonic 
of  ut^,  vibrating  3338  times  in  the  second,  to  be  sounded  along  with 
uU,  the  same  two  beat  tones  will  be  produced  as  in  tJie  preceding  case ; 
bnt  mi's  =  1280  is  now  the  inferior  one,  corresponding  to  the  positive  re- 
mainder, whilst  soli  =  7*^8  is  the  superior  tone,  corresponding  to  the 
negative  remainder.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  corroboratioD  of  Dr. 
Kmnig's  view  that  the  beat  tones  actually  heard  in  these  last  two  ex- 
periments should  come  out  precisely  alike,  though  on  the  old  view, 
that  the  combinatioual  tones  were  simply  the  summational  and  differ- 
ential tones,  one  would  have  been  led  to  expect  the  sounds  in  the  two 
experiments  to  be  quite  ditterent. 

One  other  example  I  will  give  you  of  a  beat.toue  belonging  to  the 
aecoud  i>eriod.  The  two  primary  notes  are  given  by  the  forks  uts  = 
1024  and  reg  =2304.  The  beat  tone  which  you  hear  is  uti  =  256,  which 
corresponds  to  the  positive  remainder. 

It  will  he  convenient  to  draw  up  in  tabular  form  the  results  just 
obtaiued.  These  may  be  considered  as  abbreviations  of  the  much  more 
extended  tables  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ktentg,  which  hang  upon  Ihe  walls, 
and  which  are  to  be  found  in  bis  book,  "Quelques  Experiences 
d'Acoustiqne." 

Tablk  II. — SoHudt  of  priauirg  beats. 
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II. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  primary  beats  and  beat-tones;  bat 
there  are  also  secondary  beats  and  secondary  beat-tones,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  interference  of  primary  beat-tones.  Au  example  of  a  sec- 
ondary beat  is  afforded  by  the  following  experiment.  Becurring  to  the 
preceding  table  of  experiments,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  the  two 
shrill  notes,  v  te,  sok,  giving  the  interval  of  the  fifth,  are  sounded  to- 
gether, the  inferior  and  superior  beat-tones  are  both  present  and  of  the 
same  pitch.  If,  now,  one  of  the  two  forks  is  lightly  loaded  with  i>el- 
lets  of  wax  to  put  it  out  of  adjustment,  we  shall  get  beats,  not  between 
the  primary  tones,  but  between  the  beat-tones.  Suppose  we  add  enough 
wax  to  reduce  the  vibration  of  ao/e  from  3,072  to  3,070.  Then  the  posi- 
tive remainder  is  1,022  and  the  negative  remainder  is  1,026,  the  former 
being  uf;  flattened  two  vibrations,  the  latter  the  same  note  sharpened 
to  an  equal  amoaut.  As  a  result  there  will  be  beard  fonr  beats  per 
second — secondary  beats.  Similarly,  the  intervals  2  :  .'t,  2  :  7,  if  slightly 
mistaned,  will,  like  the  fifth,  yield  secondary  beats.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
anotber  way,  there  may  be  secondary  beats  from  the  (mistuned)  beat- 
tones  that  are  related  (as  in  our  experiment)  iu  the  ratio  1 : 1  Ar  in  the 
ratios  3  : 1,  3 :  S,  etc.,  and  even  by  those  of  1 :  2,  1 :  5,  4 :  7,  etc. 

I  have  given  you  an  example  of  secondary  beats;  now  for  an  exam- 
ple of  a  secondary  beat  tone.  This  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  previous 
experiments,  in  which  were  sounded  utg  and  the  11th  harmonic  of  ut^. 
Id  this  experiment,  as  iu  that  which  followed  with  the  13th  harmonic, 
two  (primary)  beat-tones  were  produced,  of  768  and  1,280  vibrations  re- 
spectively. These  are  related  to  one  another  by  the  interval  3:5.  If 
ve  treat  these  as  tones  that  can  themselves  interfere,  they  will  give  ns 
for  their  positive  remainder  the  number  256,  which  is  the  frequency  of 
vt,.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  listen  carefully  you  may,  now  that  yoor 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  bear  that  note,  in  addition  to  the  two 
primary  tooea  and  the  two  beat-tones  to  which  you  listened  previously. 

In  voii  Helmholtz's  Tonempfindungen  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  distinctness  with  which  beats  are  heard  depends  upoD  the 
narrowness  of  the  interval  between  the  primary  tones,  saying  that 
they  must  be  nearer  together  than  a  minor  third.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  using  bass  sounds  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity  and  purity, 
as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  massive  forks,  beats  can  be  heard  with 
-every  interval  from  the  misluned  unison  up  to  the  mistuned  octave. 
Even  the  iuterval  of  the  fifth,  uti  to  soli,  gave  strongly  marked  beats 
of  32  per  second.  When  this  number  is  attained  or  exceeded,  the  ear 
usually  begins  to  receive  also  the  effect  of  a  very  low  continuous  tone, 
the  beats  and  the  beat^loue  being  simultaneously  perceptible  up  to 
about  60  or  70  beats,  or  as  a  roughness  up  to  128  per  secoud.  If,  using 
i'orks  of  higher  pitches,  but  of  narrower  interval,  one  produces  the 
same  number  of  beats,  the  beat-tone  is  usually  more  distiQCt.    Doubt- 
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leas  tbis  arifies  from  the  greater  true  intdnstty  of  the  sounds  of  higher 
pitch.  With  the  object  of  pnTSuiog  this  matter  still  more  closely,  Dr. 
Koeuig  coDBtracted  a  series  of  12  forlcs  of  extremely  high  pitch,  all 
within  tbe  range  of  half  a  tone,  the  lowest  giving  «!«  and  the  highest 
uIt  Tbe  frequencies  and  the  beats  and  beat-tones  given  by  seven  of 
them  are  recorded  in  Table  iii. 

Tablk  III. 
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The  first  of  these  intervals  is  a  diatonic  semitone ;  tbe  second  of  them 
is  a  qnai'ter-tone;  tbe  tbird  is  &n  eighth  of  a  tone ;  nevertheless,  a  sen- 
sitive ear  will  readily  detect  a  difference  of  pitch  between  the  two  sep- 
arate sounds.    The  last  of  tbe  intervals  is  about  half  a  comma. 

These  forks  are  excited  by  striking  them  witb  a  steel  hammer.  Some 
of  tbe  resulting  beattones  will  be  beard  all  over  the  theater ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  the  very  low  tones  of  ^  and  32  vibrations,  only  those  who 
are  close  at  band  will  hear  them.  The  case  in  which  there  are  26  beats 
ia  curious.  Most  hearers  are  doubtful  whether  they  perceive  a  ton»  or 
not.  There  is  a  cnrions  Jluttering  effect,  as  though  a  tone  were  there, 
but  not  contiunonsly. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  beat-tones  correspond  in  pitch  to  the 
number  of  the  beats;  that  they  can  themselves  interfere  and  give  sec- 
ondary beats ;  aud  that  the  same  unmber  of  beats  wilt  always  give 
the  same  beat-tone  irrespectively  of  tbe  interval  between  the  two  pri- 
mary  tones,  What  better  proofs  could  one  desire  to  support  the  view 
that  the  beat-tones  are  caused,  as  Dr.  Young  supposed,  by  tbe  same 
canse  as  the  beats,  aud  not,  as  von  Helmboltz  maintains,  by  some 
other  causeT  Yet  there  are  some  further  points  in  evidence  which  are 
of  significance  and  lend  additional  weight  to  the  proofs  already  ad- 
duced. 

Beats  behave  like  primary  impulses  in  the  following  respect,  that' 
when  they  come  with  a  frequency  between  32  and  128  per  second,  they 
may  be  heard,  according  to  circumstances,  either  discontiuuonsly  or 
blending  into  a  continuous  sensation. 

It  has  been  objected  that,  whereas  beats  imply  interference  between 
two  separate  modes  of  vibration  arising  in  two  separate  organs,  combi- 
nation-tones, whether  summational  or  differential  or  any  other,  must 
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take  their  origin  from  some  oue  orgaa  or  portion  of  vibratile  matter 
Ttbratingiii  a  single  but  more  complex  mode.  To  this  objection  an  es< 
perituental  answer  has  been  returned  by  Dr.  Koeuig  in  the  following 
way.  He  takes  a  priBmatio  bar  of  steel,  about  9  inches  iu  length,  and 
files  it  to  a  rectangular  section,  so  as  to  give,  when  it  is  Htrnck  at. the 
middle  of  a  face  to  evoke  transversal  yibrattons,  a  sound  of  some  well- 
defined  pitch.  By  carefully  adjusting  tlie  sides  of  the  rectangular  sec- 
tion iu  proper  proportions,  the  same  steel  bar  oau  be  made  to  give  two 
different  notes  when  struck  in  two  directions  respectively  parallel  to 
the  long  and  short  sides  of  the  rectangle.  A  set  of  such  tuned  steel 
bars  are  here  before  you.  Taking  one  tuned  to  the  note  u(s=2,048,  with 
ree=2,391,  Dr.  Koenig  will  give  you  the  notes  separately  by  striking 
the  bar  with  a  small  steel  hammer  when  it  is  lying  on  two  little  bridges 
of  wood,  first  on  one  face,  then  on  the  other  face.  If,  now,  he  strikes  it 
on  the  corner,  bo  aa  to  evoke  both  notes  at  once,  you  immediately  hear 
the  strong  boom  of  nt3=25G,  the  inferior  beat-tone.  If  Dr.  Koenig  takes 
a  second  bar  tuned  to  u^and  8ig=3,840,  yon  hesir  alsoufj,  this  time  the 
superior  beat-tone.  If  he  takes  a  bar  tuned  to  lits  and  the  11th  har- 
monic of  Ufa  [in  the  ratio  8:11}  you  hear  the  two  beat-toues  sol^  and  mis 
(in  ratios  of  3  and  5  respectively),  precisely  aa  yon  did  when  two  sepa- 
rate forks  were  used  instead  of  one  tuned  bar. 

Dr.  Ktenig  goes  beyond  the  mere  statement  that  beats  blend  to  a 
tone,  and  lays  down  the  wider  proposition  that  any  series  of  maxima 
and  minima  of  sonnds  of  any  pitch,  if  isochronous  and  similar,  will  al- 
ways produce  a  tone  the  pitch  of  which  corresponds  simply  to  the  fre- 
quency of  such  maxima  and  miaima.  A  series  of  beats  may  be  regarded 
aa  such  maxima  and  minima  of  sound ;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  pro< 
ducing  the  effect  than  by  beatB.  Dr.  Koenig  will  now  illustrate  some 
of  these  to  you. 

If  a  shrill  note,  produced  by  a  small  orgau-pipe  or  reed,  be  conveyed 
along  a  tube,  the  end  of  which  terminates  behind  a  rotating  disk  pierced 
with  large,  equidistant  apertures,  the  sound  will  be  periodically  stopped 
and  transmitted,  giving  rise,  if  the  intermittences  are  slow  enough,  to 
effects  closely  resembling  beats,  but  which,  if  the  rotation  is  sufQ- 
ctently  rapid,  bleud  to  a  tone  of  definite  pitch.  Dr.  Koenig  uses  a  large 
zinc  disk  with  16  holes,  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  In  one  set  of 
experiments  this  disk  was  driven  at  8  revolutions  per  second,  giving 
rise  to  128  intermittences.  The  forks  used  were  of  all  differeut  pitches 
from  uts  =  256  to  ut,  =  4096.  Iu  all  cases  there  was  heard  the  low  note 
itta  correBpondiug  to  128  vibrations  per  second.  In  another  series  of 
experiments,  using  forks  uf^  and  utj,  the  number  of  intermittences  was 
varied  from  128  to  256  by  increasing  the  speed,  when  the  low  note  rose 
also  from  ut^  to  ut^. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  next,  in  which  (he  in- 
tensity of  a  tone  is  caused  to  vary  in  a  periodic  manner.    For  this  pur- 
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pose  Dr.£(euig  has  cooatrncted  a  siren-disk  (Fig.  1),  pierced  with  holM 
arranged  at  equal  distances  aronnd  seven  concentric  circles ;  bat  the 
sizes  of  the  boles  are  made  to  vary  periodically  from  small  to  large. 
In  each  circle  are  192  equidistant  holes,  and  the  number  of  maxima  in 
the  respective  circles  was  12, 16,  24,  32,  4S,  64,  and  96.    On  rotating 


this  disk,  and  blowing  from  behind  through  a  small  tobe  opposite  the 
outermost  circle,  there  are  heard,  if  the  rotation  is  slow,  a  note  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  holes  passing  per  second  and  a  beat  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  maxima  per  second.  With  more  rapid 
rotation  two  notes  are  heard — a  shrill  one,  and  aaother  4  octaves  lower 
in  pitch,  the  latter  being  the  beat-tone.  On  moving  the  pipe  so  that 
wind  is  blown  successively  through  each  ring  of  apertures,  there  is 
beard  a  shrill  note,  which  is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  a  second  note 
(corresponding  to  the  successive  beat-tones)  which  rises  by  intervals  of 
fourths  and  fiftbs  from  circle  to  circle. 

These  attempts  to  produce  artificially  the  mechanism  of  beats  were, 
however,  open  to  criticism ;  for  in  them  the  phase  of  the  individual 
vibrations  duriug  one  maximum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual 
vibrations  in  the  next  succeeding  maximum ;  whereas  la  the  actual 
beats  produced  by  the  interference  of  two  toues  the  nhasos  of  the  indi- 


vidoal  vibrations  in  two  snccessive  maxima  differ  by  half  a  vibration, 
as  may  be  seeu  by  simple  inspection  of  the  curves  correspoodiog  to  a 
series  of  beats.  When  this  difference  was  pointed  out  toDr.Ktsnig, 
he  coDstmcted  a  new  siren  disk  (Fig.  2),  having  a^milaT[Series  of 
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holes  of  rarying  size,  bat  spaced  ont  so  as  to  correspond  toadiffisreDce 
of  half  a  wave  between  the  sets.  With  this  disk,  beats  are  distinctly 
produoed  with  slow  rotation,  and  a  beat-tone  when  the  rotation  is 
more  rapid. 

Finding  this  result  from  the  spacing  out  of  apertnres  to  correspond 
in  position  and  magnitude  to  the  indi7idual  wavelets  of  a  complex  train 
of  waves,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Kceuig  that  the  phenomena  of  beats  and 
of  beat-tones  might  be  still  more  fully  re-produced  if  the  edge  of  the  disk 
were  cat  away  into  a  wave-form  corresponding  precisely  to  the  ease  of 
the  resultant  wave  produced  by  the  compositioa  of  two  iuterfering 
waves.  Accordingly  he  calculated  the  wave-forms  for  the  cases  of  sev- 
eral intervals,  and  having  set  oat  these  curves  around  the  periphery 
of  a  brass  plate,  cnt  away  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  the  form  of  the  de- 
sired wave.  Two  such  wave-disks,  looking  rather  like  circular  saws 
with  irregular  teeth, are  depicted  in  Figs.  3  and  4.    These  correspond  to 


the  respective  intervals  8:  15  and  8:  23.  A  number  of  such  wave- 
disks  corresponding  to  other  intervals  lie  upon  the  table;  these  two 
will  however  suffice.  In  the  Urst  of  these  the  curve  is  that  which 
would  he  obtained  by  setting  out  around  the  peripbery  a  series  of  120 
simple  sinasoidal  waves,  and  a  second  set  of  hi  waves,  and  then  com- 
pounding them  into  one  resultant  wave.  In  order  to  permit  of  a  com- 
parison being  made  with  the  simple  component  sonnds,  two  concentric 
rings  of  holes  have  been  also  pierced  with  120  and  64  holes  respectively. 
Begarding  these  two  numbers  aa  the  frequency  of  two  primary  tones, 
there  ought  to  result  beats  of  frequency  8  (being  the  negative  re- 
mainder corresponding  to  tbe  superior  beat).  An  interior  set  of  8  holes 
is  also  pierced,  to  enable  a  comparison  to  bo  made.  To  experiment 
with  such  wave  disks  they  are  mounted  upon  a  smoothly  runuiog 
whirling- table,  and  wind  from  a  suitable  wind-chest  is  blown  against 
the  wave  edge  from  behind  through  a  narrow  slit  set  radially.  In 
this  way  the  air-pressures  in  front  of  the  wave-edge  are  varied  by  the 
rush  of  air  between  the  teeth.    It  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  how 
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far  these  pressures  correspoad  to  the  valaes  of  tbe  ordluat«sof  the 
curves.  This  questiou,  which  iavolvesthe  validity  of  the  entire  prio- 
ciple  of  the  wave-sireD,  can  not  here  be  coDsidered  in  detail.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  for  present  parposes  the  results  are  amply  couvinciof;. 

The  wave-disk  (Fig.  3)  has  been  clamped  upon  the  whirlioK-table, 
which  an  assistant  sets  into  rotation  at  a  moderate  speed.  Dr.  Koenig 
blows  first  through  a  small  pipe  through  one  of  the  rows  of  holes,  then 
through  the  other.  The  two  low  ootes  sound  out  separately,  just  a 
major  tone  apart.  Then  he  blows  through  the  pipe  with  a  slotted  mouth- 
piece against  the  waved  edge ;  at  once  you  hear  the  two  low  notes  inter- 
fering, and  making  beats.  On  increasing  the  speed  of  rotation  the  two 
notes  become  shrill,  and  the  beats  blend  into  a  beat-tone.  N^otice  the 
pitch  of  that  beat-tone  :  it  ts  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  he  dow 
produces  by  blowing  through  the  small  pipe  against  the  ring  of  8  holes. 
With  the  other  wave-disk,  having  181  and  Gi  holes  in  the  two  primary 
circles,  giving  a  wave  form  corresponding  to  the  iuterval  8:  23,  the 
effects  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  when  driveu  at  the  same  speed  gives 
the  same  beat-tone  as  the  former  wave-disk.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
each  of  these  two  cases  the  frequency  of  the  beat-tone  is  neither  the 
difference  nor  the  sum  of  the  frequencies  of  the  two  primary  tones. 

A  final  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  is  afforded  by  an  experiment, which 
though  of  a  striking  character,  will  not  necessarily  be  heard  by  all  per- 
sons present,  being  only  well  heard  by  those  who  sit  in  certain  posi- 
tions. If  a  shrill  tuning-fork  is  excited  by  a  blow  of  the  steel  mallet, 
and  held  opposite  a  fiat  wall,  part  of  the  waves  which  it  emits  strike  on 
the  surface,  and  are  reflected.  This  reflected  system  of  waves,  as  it 
passes  out  into  the  room,  interferes  with  the  direct  system.  As  a  resnlt, 
if  the  fork,  held  in  the  hand,  be  moved  toward  the  wall  or  from  it,  a 
series  of  maxima  and  minima  of  sound  will  successively  reach  an  ear 
situated  in  space  at  any  point  near  the  line  of  motion,  and  will  be  heard 
as  a  series  of  beats ;  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  one  another 
being  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  fork.  The 
fork  Dr.  E<Bnig  is  using  is  utg,  which  gives  well  marked  beats,  slow 
when  he  moves  Ins  arm  slowly,  quick  when  he  moves  it  quickly.  There 
are  limits  to  the  speed  at  which  the  human  arm  can  be  moved,  and  the 
quickest  speed  that  he  can  give  to  his,  fails  to  make  the  beats  blend  to 
a  tone.  But  if  he  will  take  sole,  vibrating  ]  ^  times  as  fast,  and  strike 
it,  and  move  it  away  from  the  wall  with  the  fastest  speed  that  his  arm 
will  permit,  the  beats  blend  into  a  short  low  growl,  a  uou-uuiform  tone 
of  low  pitch,  but  still  having  true  continuity. 

The  first  portion  of  my  account  of  Dr.  Kteuig's  reseanshes  may  tiien 
be  summarized  by  saying  that  in  all  circumstances  where  beats,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  can  be  produced  with  sufficient  rapidity,  they  blend 
to  form  a  beat-toue  of  a  pitch  corresponding  to  their  frequency. 
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III. 

I  nov  pass  to  the  farther  part  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  KtBnig  wliich 
relates  to  the  timbre  of  sonnds.  Prior  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Koenig 
It  had  been  sappo^ed  that  in  the  reception  by  the  ear  of  Bounds  of  com- 
plex timbre  the  ear  took  do  account  of,  and  indeed  was  incapable  of 
perceiving,  any  differences  in  phase  in  the  constitneot  partial  tones. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  uot«  and  its  octave  sounded  together,  it 
\ras  supposed  and  believed  that  the  sensation  in  the  ear,  when  the 
difference  in  phase  of  the  two  components  was  equivalent  to  one- 
half  of  the  more  rapid  ware,  vas  the  same  as  when  that  difference  of 
phase  was  one-quarter,  or  three-quarters,  or  zero.  I  bad  myself,  in 
the  year  1876,  when  studying  some  of  the  jihcnomena  of  binaural  audi- 
tion, shown  reasons  for  holding  that  the  ear  does  nevertheless  take  cog- 
nizance of  such  differences  of  phase.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  rolling  or 
revolving  effect  to  be  noticed  in  slow  beats  is  a  proof  that  the  ear  per- 
ceives some  difference  due  to  difference  of  phase.  Dr.  Kcenig  is 
however  the  first  to  put  this  matter  on  a  distinct  basis  of  observations. 
That  such  difterences  of  phase  occur  in  the  tones  of  musical  instru- 
ments is  certain ;  they  arise  inevitably  in  every  case  where  the  sounds 
of  snbdivision  are  such  that  they  do  not  agree  rigidly  with  the  theo- 
retical harmonics.  Fig.  5  depicts  a  graphic  record  taken  by  Dr.  Kcenig 
from  a  vibrating  steel  wire,  in  which  a  note  and  its  octave  had  been 
simnltaneously  excited.  The  two  sonnds  were  scarcely  perceptibly 
different  from  their  trne  interval,  but  the  higher  note  was  just  suffi- 
ciently sharper  than  the  trne  harmonic  octave  to  gain  about  one  wave 
in  180,    The  graphic  trace  has  in  figure  5  been  split  up  into  five  pieces 


Fig.  5. 

to  facilitate  insertion  iu  the  text.  It  will  be  seen  that  aa  the  phase 
gradually  changes  the  form  of  the  waves  undergoes  a  slow  change 
fh)m  wave  to  wave.  Now,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  in  the  vibrations 
of  symmetrical  systems,  such  as  stretched  cords  and  open  columns  of 
air,  the  sounds  of  subdivision  agree  with  the  theoretical  harmonies. 
For  example,  it  is  assumed  that  when  a  stretched  string  breaks  up  into 
a  nodal  vibration  of  four  parts,  each  of  a  quarter  it^  length,  the 
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Tibratioa  is  precisely  four  times  as  rapid  as  the  fundamental  vibratioo 
of  the  string  as  a  whole.  This  woald  be  true  if  the  atnog  were  abso- 
lutely nniform,  homogeneous,  and  devoid  of  rigidity.  Strings  never 
are  so;  and  even  if  uniform  and  homogeneous,  seeing  that  the  rigidity 
of  a  string  has  the  effect  of  making  a  short  piece  stiO'er  in  proportion 
than  a  long  piece,  can  not  emit  true  harmonics  as  the  sounds  of  subdi- 
vision. In  horns  and  open  organ  pipes  the  width  of  the  column  (which 
is  usually  neglected  in  simple  calculations)  aO^ects  the  frequency  of  the 
nodal  modes  of  vibration.  Wertheim  found  the  partial  tones  of  pipes 
higher  than  the  supposed  harmonics. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  manifestly  insufBcieut  to  assume,  as  vou 
Helmholtz  does  iu  his  great  work,  that  all  timbres  possess  a  purely 
periodic  character ;  with  the  necessary  corollary  that  all  timbres  con- 
sist merely  in  the  presence,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  of  one  or  more 
members  of  a  series  of  higher  tones  corresponding  to  the  terms  of  a 
Fourier  series  of  harmonica.  When,  therefore,  following  ideas  based 
on  this  assumption,  von  Helmholtz  constructs  a  series  of  resonators, 
accurately  tuned  to  correspond  to  the  terms  of  a  Fourier  series  (the 
first  being  tuned  to  some  fundamental  tone,  the  second  to  one  of  a  fre- 
quency exactly  twice  as  great,  the  third  to  a  frequency  exactly  three 
times,  and  so  forth),  and  applies  such  resonators  to  analyze  the  tim- 
bres of  various  mnsical  and  vocal  sounds,  he  is  trying  to  make  his  reson- 
ators pick  up  things  which  in  many  cases  do  not  exist — upper  partial 
tones  which  are  exact  harmonics.  If  they  are  not  exact  harmonics, 
even  though  they  exist,  his  tuned  resonator  does  not  hear  them,  or  only 
hears  them  imperfectly,  and  he  is  thereby  lead  into  an  erroneous  appre- 
ciation of  the  sound  under  examination. 

Further,  when  iu  pursuance  of  this  dominant  idea  he  constrncta  a 
system  of  electro-magnetic  tuning-forks,  accurately  tuned  to  give  forth 
the  true  mathematical  harmonics  of  a  fixed  series,  thinking  therewith 
to  reproduce  artificially  the  timbres  not  only  of  the  various  mnsical 
instruments  but  even  of  the  vowel  sounds,  he  fails  to  reproduce  the 
supposed  effects.  The  failure  is  inherent  in  the  instrument;  for  it  can 
not  reproduce  those  natural  timbres  whieh  do  not  fall  within  the  cir- 
cumscribed limits  of  its  imposed  mathematical  principle. 

iKothiug  is  more  certain  thau  that  in  the  tones  of  instruments,  partic- 
lUarly  in  those  of  such  instruments  as  the  harp  and  the  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  impulse,  once  given,  is  not  sustained,  the  relations  between 
the  component  partial  tones  are  continually  changing,  both  in  relative 
Intensity  and  in  phase.  The  wavelets,  as  they  follow  one  another,  are 
ever  changing  their  forms;  in  other  words,  the  motions  are  not  truly 
periodic — their  main  forms  may  recur,  but  with  modifications  ever 
changing. 

To  estimate  the  part  played  in  such  phenomena  by  mere  differences 
of  phase — to  evaluate,  in  fact,  the  influence  of  phase  of  the  constitu- 
ents upon  the  integral  effect  pf  a  compound  sound — Dr.  Koenig  had 
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recourse  to  the  wa/oe-niren,  an  earlier  iDvention  of  his  own,  and  of  which 
the  wave-disks  which  have  already  been  shown  are  examples. 

Id  the  first  place,  Dr.  Kceait;  proceeded  synthetieally  to  constrnctthe 
wave-forms  for  tones  consisting  of  the  resultant  of  a  set  of  pure  har- 
monics of  gradually  decreasing  intensity.  Tlie  curves  of  these,  up  to 
the  tenth  member  of  the  series,  were  carefully  componnded  graphically : 
first  with  zero  difference  of  phase,  thea  with  all  the  upper  members 
shifted  on  one  quarter,  then  trith  a  difi'erence  of  a  half-wave,  then  with 
a  difference  of  three-quarters.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  top  line  of 
curves  in  Fig.  6,  wherein  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  for  difference 


of  phase  =  -^  is  like  that  for  zero  difference,  but  reversed,  left  for  right ; 
aod  that  the  curve  for  differeace  of  phase  =  |  is  like  that  for  difference 
=  ^,  but  inverted.  Kow,  according  to  von  Helmholtz,  the  sounds  of 
all  these  four  curves  should  be  precisely  alike,  in  spite  of  their  differ- 
ences of  form  and  position.  To  test  the  matter,  these  carefnlly  plotted 
curves  were  set  out  upon  the  circumference  of  a  cylindrical  band  of  thin 
metal,  the  edge  being  then  cut  away,  leaving  the  anshaded  portion, 
the  curve  being  repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  and  meeting  itself  after 
passing  round  the  circumference.  For  convenience,  the  four  curves  to 
be  compared  are  set  out  upon  the  separate  rims  of  two  such  metallic 
cylindrical  hoops,  which  are  mounted  apon  one  axis,  to  which  a  rapid 
motion  of  rotation  can  be  imparted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Against  the 
dentilated  edges  of  these  rims,  wind  can  be  blown  through  narrow 
slits  connected  to  the  wind  chamber  of  an  organ  table.  In  the  appara- 
tas  {Fig.  7)  the  four  curves  in  question  are  the  four  lowest  of  the  set  of 
six.  It  will  be  obvious  that  as  these  curves  pass  in  trout  of  the  slits 
H.  Mis.  129 23 
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from  whicjli  wiiul  issues,  the  inaxiiuain  displacement  of  air  will  resalt 
when  tlie  slit  is  least  covered,  or  when  the  point  of  greatest  depression 
of  tlieeurve  crosses  the  front  of  the  slit.  The  negative  ordinates  of  the 
eurve  correspond  therefore  approsimately  to  condeosatiODS.    Air  is 


now  being  supplied  to  the  slits;  and  when  I  open  oi<e  or  other  of 
the  vMves  whioh  control  the  air  paasages,  yon  hear  one  or  ether  of  the 
sounds.  It  moat  be  audible  to  everyoue  present  that  the  sonnd  is 
londer  and  more  forcible  with  a  difference  of  phase  of  ^  than  in  any 
other  case,  that  produced  with  ^  difference  being  gentle  and  soft  in  tone, 
whilst  the  curves  of  phase  I)  and  J  yield  tones  of  intermediate  quality. 
Dr.  Kcenig  found  that  if  he  merely  combined  togetherin  various  phases 
a  note  and  its  octave  (which  was  indeed  the  instance  examined  by  me 
binaurally  in  18T6),  the  loudest  resultant  sound  is  given  when  the  phase 
difference  of  the  combination  is  ^,  and  the  mildest  when  it  is  f . 

Beturning  to  Fig.  6,  in  the  second  line  are  shown  the  curves  which 
resnlt  from  the  superposition  of  the  odd  members  only  of  a  harmonic 
series  of  decreasing  amplitude.  On  comparing  together  the  curves  of 
the  four  separate  phases,  it  is  seen  that  the  form  is  identical  for  phases 
0  and  j,  which  show  rounded  waves,  whilst  for  phases  i  and  J  the  forms 
are  also  identical,  but  with  sharply  angular  outline.  These  two  varie- 
ties of  curve  are  set  out  on  the  two  edges  of  the  highest  metallic  cir- 
cnmfereuce  in  the  apparatus  depicted  in  Fig.  7.  The  angular  waves  are 
found  to  yield  a  louder  and  more  strident  tone  than  the  rounded  waves, 
though,  according  to  von  Helmholtz,  their  tones  should  be  alike. 

A  much  more  elaborate  form  of  compound  wave  siren  was  constructed 
by  Dr.  KcBuig  for  the  synthetic  study  of  these  phase  relations.  Upon 
a  single  axis,  one  bet)  j^d  (be  other,  is  mounted  a  aerlea  of  16  brass  disks^ 
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ont  at  theit  edges  into  Binuaoidal  w»ve  forms.  These  represent  a  bar- 
moDic  series  of  16  members  of  decreasing  amplitude,  there  being  just 
1(>  times  aa  many  small  sinuosities  oa  the  edge  of  the  largest  disk  as 
there  are  of  large  sinuosities  on  that  of  the  smallest  disk,  A.  photo- 
graph of  the  apparatus  is  now  thrown  upon  the  6<ireen.  It  is  described 
fully  by  Dr.  Koenig  in  bis  volome  oa  "Qaelques  Exp^rienees,"  and  was 
figured  and  described  in  NaUtre,  July  20,  1883,  vol.  xxti,  p.  277. 
Against  the  edge  of  each  of  the  16  wave  disks  wind  can  be  separately 
blown  through  a  slit  This  instrument  therefore  fnruishes  a  funda- 
nientnl  sound  with  its  first  fifteen  pure  harmonics.  It  is  clear  that  any 
desired  combination  can  be  obtained  by  o])ening  the  appropriate  ^tops 
on  the  wiud-chest;  and  there  are  ingenious  arrangements  to  vary  the 
phases  of  any  of  the  separate  tones  by  shifting  the  positions  of  the  slits. 
The  following  are  the  chief  resolts  obtained  with  this  inslrnmeiit.  If  we 
first  take  simply  the  fundamental  tone  and  its  octave  together,  the  total 
resultant  sound  has  the  greatest  intensity  when  the  difference  of  phase 
6=i  {i.  e.,  when  the  maximum  displacement  of  air  occurs  at  the  same 
instant  for  both  waves);  andatthesametime  the  wiiolecharacterof  the 
sound  becomes  somewhat  graver,  as  if  the  fundamental  tone  predomi- 
nated more  than  in  other  phases.  The  intensity  is  least  when  6=^.  If, 
however,  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  octave  note  while  the  phase  is 
changed,  its  intensity  seems  about  the  same  for  S=^  as  for  (f=f,  bat 
weaker  in  all  other  positions.  The  compound  tones  f.irmed  only  of  odd 
members  of  the  series  have  always  more  power  and  brilliancy  of  tone 
for  phase  diflferences  of  i  and  3t  than  for  0  and  J;  but  the  quahty  for  J 
18  always  the  same  as  for  ^,  and  the  quality  fur  0  is  always  the  same  as 
for  i-  This  corresponds  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  corresponding  wave 
form,  of  which  the  fourth  Hue  of  curves  in  Fig,  6  is  an  example.  For 
compound  tones  corresponding  to  the  whole  series,  odd  and  even,  there 
ia  in  every  case  minimum  intensity,  brilliancy,  and  stridence  with  6=^, 
and  maximum  with  (f=^.  Inspection  of  the  first  and  third  lines  of 
carves  in  Fig.  6  shows  that  in  these  wave  forms  that  phase  which  is 
the  most  forcible  is  that  in  which  the  maximum  displacement  and  re- 
sulting condensation  is  sudden  and  brief. 

Observing  that  wave-forms  in  which  the  waves  are  asymmetrical — 
steeper  on  one  side  than  on  the  other — are  produced  as  the  resultantof 
a  whole  series  of  compounded  partial  tones,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Kosuig 
to  produce  from  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  sinusoidal  wave  carve  a  com- 
plex sound  by  the  very  simple  device  of  turning  into  an  oblique  position 
the  slit  through  which  the  wind  was  blown  agaiuut  it.  In  Fig.  8  is 
drawn  a  simple  symmetrical  wave  form,  eglnprtv.  If  a  series  of  such 
wave  forms  is  passed  in  front  of  a  vertical  slit,  such  as  ab,  a  perfectly 
simple  tone,  devoid  of  upper  partials,  is  heard.  But  by  inclining  tbe 
slit,  as  at  ab',  tbe  same  efi'ect  is  produced  as  if  the  wave  form  had  been 
changed  to  the  oblique  outline  e'g'l'n'p'r't'v\  the  slit  all  the  while  re- 
mainiug  upright.    But  this  oblique  form  is  precisely  like  that  obtained 
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as  resaltaut  of  a  decreasing  series  of  partial  toues  (t^g.  6,  a).  If  the 
slit  be  iDclioed  in  the  same  directioD  as  the  forward  moveinent  of  the 
wares,  the  quality  prodaoed  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  partial  tones  coin- 
cided at  their  origin,  or  with  6  =  0;  while  if  inclined  in  the  opposite 


direction  the  quality  is  that  corresponding  to  rf  =  ^.  It  is  easy  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  chaRs:e  of  phase  produces  any  effect  on  the  sonnd. 
Before  yon  is  rotating  a  simple  wave  disk,  and  air  is  being  blowa  across 
its  edge  through  a  slit.  Dr.  Kcenig  will  now  tilt  the  slit  alternately 
backward  and  forward.  On  tilting  the  slit  forward  to  give  S  =  0,  you 
hear  a  purer  and  more  perfect  sound ;  and  on  tilting  it  bacli,  giving 
S  =  i,a  soand  that  is  more  nasal  and  forcible. 

All  the  preceding  es]>eriments  agree  then  in  showing  that  differences 
of  phase  do  produce  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  quality  of  compound  tones; 
what  then  must  we  say  as  to  the  effect  ou  the  timbre  of  the  presence  of 
upper  partial  tones  or  sounds  of  subdivision  that  do  not  agree  with  any 
of  the  true  harmonics  f  A  mis-tuned  harmonic — if  the  term  is  permissi- 
ble— may  be  looked  upon  as  a  harmonic  which  is  nndorgoing  continual 
change  of  phase.  The  mistuned  octave  which  yielded  the  graphic  curve 
in  Fig.  5,  is  a,  case  in  point.  The  wavelets  are  continually  changing 
their  form.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  musical  sounds, 
instrumental  and  vocal,  snch  is  the  case. 

It  was  whilst  experimenting  with  his  large  componnd  wave  siren  that 
Dr.  Ktenig  was  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  under  no  conditions, 
and  by  no  combination  of  pure  harmonics  iu  any  proportion  of  intensity 
or  phase,  could  ho  reproduce  any  really  strident  timbres  of  sound,  like 
those  of  harmonium  reeds,  trumpets,  and  the  like ;  nor  could  he  produce 
satisfactory  vowel  qualities  of  tone.  EStill  less  can  these  be  produced 
satisfactorily  by  von  Helmholtz's  apparatus  with  electro-magnetic 
tuning  forks,  in  which  there  is  do  control  over  the  phases  of  the  com- 
ponents. The  question  was  therefore  ripe  for  investigation  whether 
for  the  production  of  that  which  the  ear  can  recogoize  as  a  timbre,  a 
defluite  unitary  quality  of  tone,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that  all 
the  successive  wavelets  should  be  of  similar  form.    Or,  if  the  forms  of 
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the  snooessive  wavelets  are  continually  clianging,  is  it  possible  for  the 
ear  still  to  grasp  the  result  as  a  uuitary  seusation  1 

If  the  ear  could  always  separate  impure  harmonic  or  absolutely  in- 
barmonic  partial^  from  their  fuadameutal  tone,  or  if  it  always  heard 
pure  harmonics  as  au  indistinguishable  part  of  the  unity  of  the  timbre 
of  afuDdameotal,  tlieii  we  might;  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
mere  mixtures  of  sound  and  timbres,  even  as  the  chemist  distinguishes 
between  mere  mistures  and  true  chemical  compounds.  But  this  is  not 
so;  sometimes  the  ear  can  not  uuravel  from  the  integral  sensation  the 
inharmonious  partial ;  on  the  otber  hand,  it  can  oftea  distinguish  the 
preseuce'of  truly  harmonious  ones.  Ifaturully,  something  will  depend 
on  the  training  of  the  ear ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  conductor  of  an  or- 
chestra, who  will  pick  out  single  toues  from  a  mixture  of  sounds  which 
to  less  perfectly  trained  ears  may  blend  into  a  unitary  sensation. 

Dr.  Eoenig  accordingly  determined  to  make  at  least  an  attempt  to 
determine  synthetically  hovr  far  the  ear  can  so  act,  by  building  up  spe- 
cific combinations  of  perturbed  harmonics  or  inharmonic  partials,  giv- 
ing rise  to  waves  that  are  multiform,  as  distinguished  from  the  uniform 
waves  of  a  true  periodic  motion.  The  wave  siren  presente^l  a  meansof 
carrying  this  attempt  to  aresult.  On  the  table  before  me  liea  number 
of  wave  disks  constructed  with  this  aim.  This  will  be  successively 
placed  upon  the  whirling  table,  and  sounded;  but  I  must  warn  you 
that  the  proper  effects  will  only  be  perceived  by  those  who  are  near  the 
apparatus,  and  in  front  of  it. 

U|>OD  the  edge  of  the  first  of  the  'series  there  has  been  out  a  curve 
graphically  compounded  of  24  waves  as  a  fuudameutal,  together  with 
a  set  of  four  perturbed  harmonics  of  equal  intensity.  The  first  har- 
monic consists  ot  49  waves  (2x24-t-l),  the  secoud  of  75  waves 
(3x24^+3),  the  third  of  101  (4x1^4+5),  the  fourth  of  127  (5x24-J-7). 
The  resulting  curve  possesses  24  waves,  no  two  of  them  alike  in  form, 
and  some  highly  irregular  in  contour.  The  effect  of  blowing  air  through 
a  slit  against  this  disk  is  to  produce  a  disagreeable  sound,  quite  lacking 
in  unitary  character,  and  indeed  suggesting  intermitteuce. 

The  second  wave  disk  is  constructed  with  the  same  perturbed  har- 
monics, but  with  their  amplitudes  diminishing  in  order.  This  disk  pro- 
duces similar  effects,  but  with  more  approach  to  a  unitary  character. 

In  the  third  disk  therearea1so24  fundamental  waves,  but  there  are  no 
harmonics  of  tke  lower  terms,  the  superposed  ripples  being  perturbed 
harmonics  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  orders.  Their  numbers 
are  6x24+3,  7x24+7,  and  8x24+8,  being,  in  fact,  three  harmonics 
of  a  fundamental  25.  This  disk  gives  a  distinctly  dual  sort  of  sound, 
for  the  ear  hears  the  fundamental  quite  separate  from  the  higher  tones, 
which  seem  in  themselves  to  blend  to  a  unitary  effect.  There  is  also 
au  iutermittence  corresponding  to  each  revolution  of  the  disk,  like  a 
beat. 

The  fourth  disk  resembles  the  preceding;  but  the  gap  between  tbe 
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fktndamentat  and  the  three  pertarberl  harmonics  haa  been  flUed  by  tfad 
additioQ  of  tliree  trae  harmonics.  This  disk  fa  the  first  in  this  research 
which  gives  a  real  timbre,  though  it  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  preaerveE, 
however,  a  unitary  character,  even  when  the  slit  is  tilted  in  either 
direction.  The  '2i  wavos  in  this  disk  all  rake  forward  like  the  teeth  of 
a  circular  saw,  but  with  luuitifornj  ripples  upon  them.  The  quality  of 
tone  becomes  more  crisp  when  the  slit  is  tilted  so  as  to  slope  across  the 
teeth,  and  more  smooth  when  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  fifth  disk,  which  is  larger,  haa  40  waves  at  its  edge.  These  are 
cut  with  curves  of  all  sorts,  taken  haphazard  from  various  combiDations 
of  pure  barmonius  in  all  sorts  of  proportions  and  varieties,  no  two  being 
alike,  there  maxima  and  minima  of  the  separate  waves  being  neither 
isochronous  nor  of  equal  amplitude.  This  disk  gives  an  entirely  onmn- 
sical  effect,  amid  which  a  fundamental  tone  is  heard,  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  rattling  soand  made  np  of  intermittent  and  barely  recognizable 
tones. 

The  sixth  disk  is  derived  from  the  preoediitg  by  selecting  eight  only 
of  the  waves,  and  repeating  them  five  times  around  the  penphery.  In 
this  case  each  set  of  eight  acts  as  a  single  long  curve,  giving  beats, 
with  a  slow  rotation  and  a  low  tone  (accompanied  always  by  the  rattling 
mixture  of  higher  tones)  when  the  speed  is  increased. 

The  seventh  disk  was  constracted  by  taking  24  waves  of  perfect  sin- 
usoidal form,  and  superposing  upon  them  a  series  of  small  ripples  of 
miscellaneous  shapes  and  irregular  sizes,  but  withont  essentially  depart- 
ing from  the  main  outline.  This  disk  gives  a  timbre  in  which  nothing 
can  be  separated  from  the  fundamental  tone,  either  with  vertical  or 
tilted  slit. 

The  eighth  and  last  disk  consists  of  another  set  of  24  perfect  waves, 
from  the  sides  of  which  irregulitr  ripples  have  been  carved  away  by 
hand,  with  the  file,  leaving  however  the  sammits  and  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  hollows  untouched,  so  that  the  maxima  and  minima  are 
isochroDons  and  of  equal  amplitude.  This  disk  gives  also  a  definite 
timbre  of  its  own,  a  little  rancons  in  quality,  bat  still  distiootly  having 
a  musical  unity  about  It. 

We  have  every  reason  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  ear  will  recog- 
nize as  possessing  true  musical  quality,  as  a  timbre,  combinations  in 
which  the  ooustitnents  of  the  sound  vary  in  their  relative  intensity  and 
phase  from  wave  to  wave. 

What,  then,  is  a  ttmbreT  Dr.  Kcenig  would  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  these  last  experimonts,  though  of  deepest  interest,  do  not  afford  a 
final  answer  to  the  question.  We  may  not  yet  be  in  a  position  to  frame 
a  new  definition  as  to  what  constitutes  a  timbre,  but  we  may  at  least 
conclude  that,  whenever  that  definition  can  be  framed,  it  will  at  least 
include  several  varieties,  including  the  non-periodio  kinds  with  multi- 
form waves,  as  well  as  those  that  are  truly  periodic  with  uniform  waves. 
We  must  not  on  that  account  however,  rush  to  the  eonolnsion  that  the 
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theory  of  voq  HelmhoUz  as  to  the  nature  of  timbre  has  beeu  over, 
thrown.  The  correctiona  introduced  ioto  lunar  theory  by  Haoseii  and 
Newcombe  have  uot  overturued  the  splendid  geueralizatious  of  New- 
ton. "What  we  can  and  must  confess  is  that  we  now  know  that  the 
acoustic  theory  of  von  HelmhoUz  is,  like  the  lunar  theory  of  Xewton, 
correct  only  as  a  fli'st  approximntion.  It  has  been  the  distinctive  merit 
of  Dr.  KoBuig:  to  indicate  to  us  the  magnitude  of  the  correcting  terms, 
and  to  supply  us  not  only  with  a  rich  store  of  experimental  facta  but 
with  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  research  synthetically,  beyond  the 
point  to  which  he  himself  has  attaiued. 

In  thanking  Dr.  Koenig  for  the  courtesy  which  he  has  shown  to  thia 
society  in  bringing  over  his  apparatus  and  in  demonstrating  its  use  to 
us,  we  mast  join  in  congratulating  liim  on  the  patience,  perspicacity, 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  researches.  Wo  know  that 
his  exceptional  abilities  as  experimentalist  and  constructor  have  done 
more  than  those  of  any  other  investigator  to  make  the  science  of  expert- 
mental  acoustics  what  it  is  to-day ;  and  we  must  nnite  in  vishing  him 
long  life  and  prosperity  to  complete  the  great  work  on  which  plrendy 
he  has  advanced  so  far. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TO  DAT.* 


By  ViCTOE  Meybb. 
Translated  by  L.  H.  FRiEDBURG.t 


Wbeu,  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  called  upon  to  speak  before  you,  I 
gladly  and  zealously  approached  the  work  which  such  ati  occasion 
seemed  to  call  forth.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  ao  effort  wortby 
of  this  assemblage  of  scientific  men  to  recall  the  permanent  addi- 
tions that  chemistry  has  made  in  our  day  to  the  treasure  of  human 
knowledge  and  to  enumerate  the  problems  which  seem  to  lie  nearest  us 
Id  the  futare. 

A  science  which,  as  such,  is  hardly  older  than  the  great  European 
revolution,  the  centennial  of  which  we  witnessed  a  few  mouths  ago, 
and  which  in  this  short  time  has  caused  changes  in  oar  spiritual  and 
material  life  hardly  less  than  those  of  the  political  revolution,  such  a 
science,  I  have  thought,  may  without  temerity  boast  of  its  achieve 
meats. 

And  yet  the  chemist  approaches  such  a  task  with  a  certain  hesita- 
tion from  which  the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  and  the  mathematician 
are  free.  Has  it  not  been  in  our  own  day  that  the  most  prominent  ora- 
tor amongst  German  naturalists,  one  who  astouisbes  us  by  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  knowledge,  has  adopted  as  his  own  Kant's  judgment 
OQ  chemistry,  namely,  that  "chemistry  is  a  science,  but  not  a  science 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  nature  reduced 
to  mathematical  mechanics."  And  this  dictum  is  accepted,  not  as  a 
blemish  upon  our  science,  but  with  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  recog- 
nition of  the  immense  achievements  which  modern  chemistry  has  regis- 
tered as  its  own. 

But  all  of  the  marvellous  successes  of  the  atomic  theory  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  structure,  the  synthesis  of  the  most  complicated  organic 
compounds,  the  blessings  of  an  enlarged  pbarmacopu;ia,  the  potent 
revolution  in  technological  protiesses,  tlie  new  and  systematic  methods 


'  Ad  address  delivered  at  lieidelberj;  at  thn  first  gent^ml  session  of  the  sixty-sec- 
ond  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Oennaa  Naturalists  aod  Physicians,  September 
18,  1889. 

t  From  tbe  DeaUche  iCundicAnu,  November,  l'J39.  (Re-printed  from  the  Journal 
of  the  A^meriean  Chemical  Sodets,  September,  1BS9,  vol.  xi,  pp.  101-120.) 
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of  production  vhicb  tiave  been  characterized  by  an  eminent  teeboolo- 
giet  as  "  the  gaining  of  gold  from  rubbish  "—all  this  eeems  trifling  to 
the  mind  that  looks  down  Attm  its  standpoint  of  mathematical  mechan- 
ics whet)  compared  with  the  work  of  a  promised  Newton  of  chemistry, 
who  some  day  will  represent  chemical  reactions  iu  the  thought  and  ia 
the  langaage  of  mathematical  physics. 

And  if  he  who  looks  from  a  height  is  justified  ia  the  expression  that 
to-day  chemistry,  iu  the  recognitioD  of  ultimate  causes,  stands  yet 
below  astrouomy  of  the  time  of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  must  not  the 
chemist  lose  courage  if  he  attempts,  before  an  illustrious  assemblage, 
to  raise  a  soug  of  pntise  to  his  science,  to  glorify  what  she  baa  done 
and  what  id  the  future  she  seems  chosen  to  dol  If  in  spite  of  this 
the  attempt  be  made,  it  must  be  with  that  resigoatiou  which  rests  upon 
the  belief  that  "  we  sbonld  ooDsider  everything,  but  aim  only  at  that 
which  is  possible." 

Though  we  share,  with  fall  conviction,  the  expectations  of  a  New- 
tonian period  in  ch^miistry,  we  hardly  venture  to  hope  that  that  period 
'  is  near,  and  even  the  most  enlightened  representatives  of  the  newer 
physical  chemistry  seem  but  precursors  of  that  distant  era. 

Perhaps  the  chemist,  immersed  in  the  daily  work  of  his  science,  fails 
to  take  the  comprehensive  view  of  one  who  from  a  distant  height  looks 
down  upon  the  same.  Bnt  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  whirl  of 
hourly  renewed  work  recognize  all  the  more  clearly  the  immense 
amount  that  remains  still  to  be  achieved  before  those  distant  aims  can 
be  realized.  This  epoch,  so  rich  iu  path  finders  iu  the  department  of 
physics,  has  rarely  directed  the  highest  order  of  research  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  our  science,  and  especially  have  the  more  complicated  chem- 
ical phenomena  been  avoided. 

If  in  a  period  that  has  witnessed  the  discoveries  of  Helmholtz,  Robert 
Hayer,  Joule,  Claasius,  and  vau't  Hoff,  the  revolutionizing  progress  of 
knowledge  has  been  limited  to  physics,  and  if  only  modest  applications 
of  what  was  gained  have  been  made  in  related  studies,  then  the  epoch 
seems  not  yet  to  be  at  hand  in  which  chemical  processes  can  be  thought 
of  as  we  think  uf  the  movements  which  we  feel  as  sound,  light,  or  heat 

A  humiliating  statement !  But,  strange  to  say,  the  chemist  of  to-day 
has  hardly  time  to  complain  of  this  resignation  imposed  upon  him,  aud 
this  for  reasons  easily  understood. 

If  without  qnestion  it  is  the  aim  of  all  natural  science  to  under- 
stand phenomena  so  fully  that  they  may  be  described  in  a  mathematical 
form,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  unknown,  may  be  predicted,  a  science 
which  is  so  far  distant  from  this  aim  as  to  look  merely  for  the  path  that 
shall  some  day  lead  to  it,  must  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy.  In 
the  present  stage  our  way  of  thinking  and  acting  has  this  peculiarity. 
In  every  science  imagination  must  staud  as  another  power  alongside  of 
knowledge  and  reasoning.  But  the  influence  of  imagiuatiou  upon  knowl- 
edge is  all  the  greater  the  farther  this  latter  is  distant  from  the  men- 
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tioned  ideaL  Aiid  tlius  it  taappeus  that  in  the  t^emistry  of  to-day  im- 
agination and  intuition  have  a  larger  scope  than  in  other  sciencea,  aud 
that  occupation  with  the  same,  besides  the  pure  scientiflc  satisfaction 
that  it  yieidit,  briuga  an  enjoyment  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  reminds 
one  of  the  activity  of  an  artist.  He  however  who  only  knows  chemistry 
as  a  tradition  of  perfectly  clear  facts,  or  who  thinks  to  see  the  real  soal 
of  chemical  study  in  measnring  the  pkgsioal  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany chemical  transformiitions,  feels  no  breath  of  this  enjoyment. 

The  feeling  is  only  disclosed  to  bim  who  Tentnres  into  that  ocean  of 
thennknowu  thatJa  spreail  out  before  us  in  the  organic  chemistry  ot  ihe 
day;  to  him  who  is  uob  appalled  by  a  wilderness,  populated  with 
tbousauda  of  indivuals,  of  which  every  one  shows  a  peculiar,  fully 
anknown  originality,  and  to  him  who  attempts  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  some  of  them,  even  if  be  is  at  a  lo»s  for  a  means  of 
approaching  tliem.  To  proceed  with  success  in  this  direction  is  only 
granted  to  the  genius;  the  method  that  leads  onward  can  not  be 
learned,  and  it  has  only  been  practiced  with  success  by  a  small  number 
of  chosen  ones. 

Indeed,  in  the  experimental  stndy  of  organic  chemistry,  the  "  pre- 
seatimeot"  of  happenings,  the  actuality  of  which  is  not  indicated  by 
any  law  to  lie  expressed  in  words,  has  shown  surprising  results ;  here 
the  thought  is  aided  by  a  something,  which  we  may  meanwhile  term 
"chemical  feeling,"  a  name  which  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
gressive approach  of  chemistry  to  the  mathematical  physic.il  basis 
shall  have  disclosed  its  meaning  and  shall  have  tabulated  it  amongst 
the  methods  which  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  new.  The  effect  of 
this  peculiar  chemical  method  of  study  is  not  here  to  be  dwelt  opon  in 
detail.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  without  it,  the  most  brilliant  discov- 
eries in  organic  chemistry  would  not  have  been  made;  just  as  little 
as  a  Kekul^  would  without  it,  have  been  able — in  contradiction  of 
numerous  data  in  chemical  literature  never  before  doubted — to  affirm 
the  non-ezisteuce  of  isomeric  monochlorbenzol  and  of  such  bodies  as 
were  said  to  consist  of  a  t)eozol  ring  and  but  one  bi-valent  atom.  Those 
significant  hypotheses  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  aromatic 
substances  lias  been  revealed  to  u^,  conld  not  have  been  made  solely 
upon  the  ground  of  exact  observation ;  they  required  at  the  same  time 
a  pronounced  chemical  instinct.  There  wasno  logical  reason  in  declaring 
the  existence  of  a  phenylene  oxide  as  an  impossibility,  since  the  ethylene 
oxide  did  exist;  be  who  nevertheless  ventured  to  do  so,  and  at  the 
same  time  ran  directly  in  tlie  face  of  experience,  was  surely  led  by  a 
feeling  which  the  present  status  of  chemistry  forbids  us  to  replace  by 
a  process  of  thought. 

But  to  return  from  the  field  of  organic  to  that  of  general  chemistry. 
Before  we  can  arrive  at  a  mathematico- physical  treatment  of  chemical 
phenomena  in  genera),  two  fundamental  problems  most  be  solved ;  an 
hypothesis  which  allows  a  control  by  experiment  (eveu  within  the  same 
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limitR  which  to  this  day  are  imposed  apou  physics  in  regard  to  the  law 
of  gravitatioD),  must  answer  these  qaestioDS :  What  i»  Chemical  AffinityT 
aaA  What  is  ValencgT 

By  means  of  laborious  detail  work,  chemietry  tries  to  approach  the 
solutiou  of  these  eoigmas;  but  he  wlio  pursues  chemical  methods,  who 
stands  in  the  midst  of  chemical  woric — wbicb  aims  only,  aa  at  a  far 
distant  tasit,  at  the  discovery  of  a  sure  path — still  sees  such  obstacles 
to  be  cleared  away  that  he  gives  np  the  hope  of  living  to  see  the  new 
chemical  era.  He  buds  satis&ictiou  in  the  consciousness  of  having  ex- 
erted his  best  abilities  in  the  elucidation  of  some  minor  aud  precnrsory 
principles. 

If  now  we  begin  to  consider— within  the  appointed  limits — the  moat 
important  achievements  of  chemistry,  we  cannot,  at  this  place  and  at 
this  hour  of  our  meeting,  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  first  place.  The  hospitable  city  which  shelters  us  boasts  of  an  ad- 
vantage which  is  envied  her  by  every  other  alma  mater;  here,  chemis- 
try for  more  than  a  human  lifetime  has  been  represented  by  Robert 
Bunsen,  of  glorious  name,  and  the  very  days  wbicb  find  us  here  as- 
sembled, follow  immediately  the  moment  iu  which  this  hero  of  science 
has  retired  from  his  ae:idemical  occupation.  Who  does  not  thinb,  at 
sucfa  au  hour,  of  the  great  teacher  around  whom  ardent  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  were  accustomed  to  congregate  t  But  who,  being 
called  upon  today  to  speak  of  the  results  of  chemistry  wltbin  the 
walls  of  Heidelberg,  would  not  before  all  direct  an  eye  upon  that  one 
discovery  which  has  lifted  chemistry  beyond  terrestrial  research,  which 
has  enabled  her,  like  astronomy,  to  search  the  universe  and  to  dissect 
the  starry  heavens,  chemically,  by  the  subtle  appliances  of  analysis  ! 
If  "old  Heidelberg"  has  become  a  pearl  amongst  German  cities  by  its 
history,  by  its  numerous  traditions,  by  the  incomparable  beauty  of  its 
situation, — if  its  university  is  the  ideal  of  the  German  academical  youth, 
we  may  well  regard  as  an  immorcal  leaf  in  its  wreath  of  honor,  ^long 
with  these  glorious  titles,  the  union  of  those  two  great  men  wbo  first 
met  in  this  city  in  the  most  courageous  enterprise  of  the  penetrating 
miud;  who  have  pursued  with  astonishing  success  the  investigation 
which  has  made  spectral  analysis  the  most  potent  of  scientific  weapons, 
and  has  rendered  their  names  a  charm  calling  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  older  minds  and  kindlingin  the  minds  of  mere  school  boys  the  flame 
of  enthnsiaj^m  in  the  study  and  exploration  of  nature.  The  immeas- 
nrable  results  of  that  discovery — the  consequences  of  which  extend 
every  day  over  new  territories — are  known  in  the  widest  circles,  and  to 
mentiou  them  to-day  in  detail  would  be  but  carrying  owls  to  Athens. 
It  behooves  us  in  this  place  to  mention  reverently  the  names  of  Bunsen 
and  Kirchhoflf,  to  think  of  them  with  gratitude,  aud  to  hope  that  men, 
their  equals,  may  not  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  next  generation!  The 
younger  one  of  them — whose  scientific  fertility  was  only  eqaalled  by 
his  greatness  of  soul  and  the  charming  modesty  of  hia  heart — has 
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been  taken  away  from  ns  before  old  age  had  naturally  limited  him. 
BoDsen  we  still  rejoice  to  call  ours,  who  now,  allowing  the  tools  of  his 
work  to  drop  from  hia  hand,  looks  forth  to  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
qniet,  happy  leisure.  May  be  be  permitted  for  a  long  time  to  look  back 
upon  a  life  filled  with  greatest  scientific  achievements ;  may  his  calm, 
friendly  eye  rest  for  many  years  upon  the  incomparable  picture  of  his 
beloved  Heidelberg. 

We  have  mentioned  spectral  analysis,  though  it  has  been  almost  for 
an  age  the  oouiaioa  property  of  science.  Let  us  also  cast  a  gratelul 
retrospect  upon  a  deeply  farrowing  revolution — of  which  chemistry 
also,  for  several  decades,  has  boasted  aa  a  substantial  possession — npou 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  atrueture,  that  solid  theoretical  foun- 
dation from  which  the  proud  edifice  of  modem  organic  chemistry  rises. 
A  geaeration  has  grown  up  around  us  which  has  received  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  doctrine  which  still  seems  new  to  us  older  ones.  But  those 
far-seeing  men,  whose  eyes  recognized  the  immeusely  simple  in  the  seem- 
ingly impenetrable  complication  of  the  carbon  compounds,  areslill  ac- 
tively alive  amongst  us,  and  it  is  their  happy  lot  to  reap  in  their  own 
activity  what  once  tbey  sowed  in  juv«nile  work.  Here  the  eye  is  di- 
rected upon  the  master  of  chemical  research — August  Wilhelm  von 
Hofmann  ;  before  all  upon  his  researches  upon  the  organic  nitrogenous 
bases, — researches  which  do  not  find  their  equal  in  organic  chemistry 
and  which,  even  more  perfectly  than  Dumas'  fundamental  discovery  of 
trichoracetic  acid,  allowed  the  fuudamental  conception  of  substitution 
toexpand  into  the  living  consciousness  of  chemists,  at  first,  curiously, 
by  supporting  the  theory  of  types  in  organic  compounds  and  then  by 
promoting  the  transition  to  the  structural  or  constitutional  view,  which 
at  present  embraces,  with  unparalleled  perfection,  the  whole  territory  of 
organic  compounds. 

But  the  suggestion  of  this  doctrine,  which  finds  its  crowning  success 
in  the  recoguitiou  of  the  Inner  aggregation  of  the  atoms,  is  associated 
for  all  time  with  the  name  of  a  man  who,  although  a  master  of  rare  art 
in  experimenting,  knew  how  to  surpass  what  be  had  achieved  at  the 
laboratory  table,  by  the  couvinciug  power  of  his  speculative  work.  We 
can  not  here  dispute  the  part  which  othereminent  chemists  have  taken 
in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  structure— there  are,  Butlerow, 
Cooper,  Brlenmeyer,  Fcankland,  Kolbe,  Odliug,  Williamson — but  the 
glorious  guide  in  this  great  and  victorious  movement  forward,  he,  to 
whose  eyes  was  disclosed  not  only  the  tetra- valence  of  carbon,  but  also 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  constitution  ot  organic  compounds, 
in  the  recognition  of  the  property  of  carbon  atoms  to  be  linked  to  each 
other  by  their  valencies;  he  is  the  pkitnaopher  of  organic  chemistry — 
August  Eekul^.  The  name  of  this  discoverer,  who  also  started  upon 
his  high  and  soaring  fiight  from  Heidelberg,  is  justly  mentioned  alone 
when  we  want  to  recall  in  a  word  the  putting  forth  and  the  development 
of  the  leading  chemical  theories. 
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The  researches  m  this  direction  are  so  Dumerons  and  (to  toilsome,  and 
yet  the  lesutt  is  so  sarprisingly  simple  I  The  carbon  atom  is  endowed 
with  fnnr,  the  oxygen  atom  with  two,  the  hydrogen  atom  with  one  point 
of  attack  for  the  chemical  affinity.  The  cause  of  the  aggregation  of  the 
atoms  within  the  molecule  lies  in  the  mutual  saturation  of  these  units 
of  affinity  or  valencies.  It  is  the  nflmber  of  valencies  which  decides 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  compound.  Amongst  the  legion  of 
imaginable  eombinatious  of  these  three  elements  only  those  are  capable 
of  existence  in  which  every  valency  is  satnraled  by  that  of  another 
atom.  Through  this  knowledge  a  new  method  of  inquiry  was  opened, 
in  particular  lor  organic  chemistry,  the  immense  territory  of  which  for 
many  years  seemed  totally  to  absorb  the  working  power  of  chemists. 
But  then  dawned  the  first  signs  of  a  further  development.  Hardly  a 
decade  had  elapsed  since  the  general  admissiuu  of  the  doctrine  of  va- 
lency when  a  fundamental  deepeniug  of  the  saoie  was  aunouuced,  which 
oar  science  owes  to  twosavaots,  woikingindependently  of  each  other— 
to  Le  Bel  and  vau't  Hoff.  These  chemists.  consid<  ring  those  substances 
which  turn  the  pUne  of  polarization  i  f  light,  arrived  at  views  which 
soon  led  to  a  result  until  theu  thought  to  be  out  of  reach,  a  conception 
of  the  aggregation  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecules  in  space.  Thus 
a  field  of  study  was  created  which  van't  Hoff  called  "la  chimie  dans 
Pegpace"  and  which  we  now  call  Stereochemiatry. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  carbon  atom  stretched  out  its  four  valen- 
cies in  definite  directions,  and  this  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  The 
combination  of  a  carbon  atom  with  four  other  atoms,  for  example, 
methane,  CH,,  is  representahle  by  the  picture  of  a  tetrahedron  in  the 
stereometric  center  of  which  the  carbon  atom  is  situated,  while  the 
hydrogen  atoms  occupy  its  four  comers. 

Numerous  cases  of  isomerism,  until  theu  not  understood,  could  be 
explained  in  this  manner  and  were  regarded  as  stereo-chemicnl  ones. 
The  cause  of  optical  activity  was  found  to  consist  in  the  presence  of  an 
a-symmetric  carbon  atom,  that  is,  one  which  is  combined  with  fOur  dif- 
ferent groups. 

Also  the  stereometric  forms  of  a  few  simple  molecules  were  consid- 
ered; it  was  recognized,  e.  g.,  that  a  componnd  of  three  carbon  atoms 
linked  together  by  one  boud  respectively  could  not  contain  those  atoms 
in  a  straight  line,  but  that  they  must  lie  in  the  nngles  of  a  triangle  the 
sides  of  which  form  an  angle  equal  to  that  in  which  the  directions  of 
valency  of  the  carbon  atom  intersect  each  other. 

By  the  applications  of  these  considerations  to  more  complicated 
molecules,  which  contain  a  chain  of  atoms  closed  within  itself,  Adolph 
von  Baeyer  has  enlarged  our  theory  in  a  manner  full  of  consequence. 

Kekul6  in  times  past  had  recognized  that  carbon  shows  a  particular 
disposition  to  form  closed  chains  of  six  atoms.  The  discoveries  of  Bae- 
yer and  his  followers,  as  well  as  Fittig's  work  on  lactones,  taught  that 
such  closed  chains  or  rings  formed  of  f«wer  atoms  also  exist.    Bnt 
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while  rings  of  six  or  five  atoms  easily  form,  it  is  more  difficnlt  to  eom- 
biiie  fewer  atoms,  four  or  tliree,  to  a  closed  cbain.  The  cause  of  this 
fact  Baeyer  recognized  as  lying  in  the  stereometric  coDdicions,  Tlie 
angles  which  the  aides  of  a  regular  hexagoa  and  peetagoa-form  with 
eanh  other  very  nearly  coiticide  with  those  in  which  the  directions  of 
the  valencies  of  the  carbon  atom  intersect  each  other,  and  thus  io 
linking  five  or  six  atoms  together  the  circle,  so  to  speak,  closes  itself, 
while  if  more  or  less  atoms  are  present  this  cau  only  be  arrived  at  b; 
strong  deviation  of  the  directions  of  affinity. 

But  still  more  surprising  discoverie:^  were  hidden  in  van't  HofiTs  the- 
ory. The  gifted  Dutch  thinker  had  penetrated  to  the  idea  that  two 
atoms  whicharelinked  together  by  a  single  valency  rotate  freely  around 
an  axis  the  direction  of  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  linking  valency, 
but  that  this  rotatiou  is  stopped  as  soon  as  double  Unking  takes  place. 
This  latter  is  an  immediate  c  msequenco  of  the  tetrahedrio  conception. 
If  I  stretch  out  iny  two  fore-fingers  and  let  their  points  touch  each  other, 
then  the  hands  can  rotate  around  them  as  an  axis;  but  if  I  stretch  both 
thumbs  and  both  fore-fingers  and  allow  their  corresponding  points  to 
touch  each  other,  then  a  system  results  iu  which  rotation  is  impossible. 

These  two  propositions  of  van't  Hoff,  having  remained  almost  qd- 
noticed  for  a  decade,  have  lately  come  into  great  prominence.  In  a  series 
of  important  researches  Johannes  Wisiicenus  has  proved  that  apply- 
ing these  proposition!^  and  at  the  same  time  considering  the  specific 
affinities  of  the  groups  or  elements  present,  the  stereometric  aggrega- 
tion of  the  atoms  in  certain  molecules  can  be  determined  with  prob- 
ability. In  an  ingenious  manner  lie  has  utilized  theaildition  phenomena 
shown  by  carbon  atoms  trebly  linked  together  for  an  interpretation  of 
a  stereometrio  aggregation  of  the  atoms  in  the  compouuils  formed. 

Wislicenns,  applying  van't  Hoff'a  ideas  with  courage  and  strictness, 
hasadvanoedorganicchemistryinanimportaut  manner  and  has  opened 
a  field  for  experimental  research,  which  heretofore  had  been  avoided 
with  a  precaution  snggeative  of  timidity. 

Kew  discoveries  came  from  other  sides.  An  intimate  research  into 
the  oxims  of  benzil  lead  to  the  surprising  result  that  the  validity  of  the 
second  proposition  of  vau't  Hoff  is  not  without  exception.  Gases  were 
noticed  in  which  the  free  rotation  of  carbon  atoms  united  by  a  simple 
bond,  which  van't  Hoff  disclosed,  did  not  obtain.  Further  inquiry  into 
this  subject  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  question,  "  What  does  chemical 
valericg  really  meaul"  A  question  to  which  the  mind  incessantly  de- 
mands an  answer.  It  had  long  Bince  been  suggested  that  valency  had 
some  relation  to  the  electric  behavior  of  the  atoms.  The  chemistry  of 
the  day  expresses  Faraday's  fundamental  electrolytic  law  thus :  Ad 
electric  current  which  flows  through  several  fused  electrolytes  severs 
la  each  of  them  the  same  number  of  valencies,  not  of  atoms. 

It  was  found  by  von  Helmholtz  that  those  quantities  of  electricity 
which,  during  the  eleotrolytio  process,  move  with  the  ions  are  dis- 
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tributed  among  the  vateocies.  Riecke,  iu  virtae  of  hia  pyro-electric  re- 
searches, was  led  to  the  view  that  the  atoms  are  surroanded  by  certaiD 
systems  of  positive  and  negative  electric  poles. 

Uniting  these  results  with  those  of  pnrely  chemical  experimeDtation, 
we  arrive  at  the  idea  that  the  valencies  do  not  appear  as  points  of  attack 
proper,  but  as  having  linear  dimensions.  The  carbon  atom  represents 
itself  aa  a  spher(>,  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  fether  which  contains 
the  valencies.  The  latter  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  two 
opposite  electric-  ])oles  which  rest  at  the  ends  of  a  very  short  straight 
line.  Such  a  system  is  called  a  di-pole.  The  attachment  of  two  valencies 
to  each  other  consists  in  the  attraction  of  their  opposed  polea.  It  is 
evidentthatin  a  radial  position  of  thedi-poles  they  form  an  axis  around 
which  the  atoms  are  able  to  rotate,  but  that  this  rotation  is  upset  in 
case  of  a  tangential  position.  lit  what  has  been  said  so  far  and  through 
further  considerations  in  reganl  to  the  electrical  ciiarge  of  the  atoms 
and  of  the  di-poles  a  reason  is  found  for  the  repulsion  of  the  four 
valencies  and  consequently  for  the  tetrahedric  grouping  of  the  same. 

The  fact  that  the  valencies  can  deviate  from  this  i>osition  now  becomes 
Intelligible;  we  perceive  why  the  valencies  of  one  atom  can  not  unite 
with  one  another,  while  those  of  different  atoms  can  combine;  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  exist  two  kinds  of  simple  linking,  one  of  which 
admits  of  rotation,  while  the  other  does  not;  finally,  that  in  cases  of 
manifold  linking  the  free  rotation  must  be  annulled.  Hence  this  hypoth- 
esis opens  to  us  an  understanding  of  the  most  important  properties  of 
chemical  valency. 

Somnchmay  be  said  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  theory  of  valency. 

But  the  doctrine  of  substitution  has  likewise  experienced  a  peculiar 
enlargement.  Dumas  first  showed  that  the  properties  of  organic  com- 
pounds are  generally  little  changed  when  the  hydrogen  of  the  same  is 
replaced  by  nnivalent  elements  or  groups.  Now  it  has  been  learned 
from  later  experiments  that  even  much  more  radical  changes  in  the 
composition  do  not  materially  infiueuce  the  properties  of  the  substance. 
If  for  example  we  replace  iu  the  hydrocarbon  benzol — two  carbon  and 
two  hydrogen  atoms  by  one  atom  of  sulphur,  the  resulting  prodnot, 
tkiophen,  resembles  benzol  chemically  and  physically  so  closely  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  it.  We  learn  from  this  that  the  sulphur  atom  is  able 
to  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of  foar  atoms  of  entirely  di&ereat 
nature.  Similar  facts  have  been  found  in  regard  to  oxygen  and  to  the 
imido  group,  which  is  equivalent  to  it. 

Turning  awiiy  from  these  researches  to  cast  a  glance  npon  general 
chemical  studies  which  lie  some  years  behind  ns,  we  must  above  all 
consider  one  of  the  moat  far  reaching  discoveries  of  our  epoch,  the  rev- 
elation of  the  natural  system  of  the  chemical  elements.  We  owe  this  to 
the  far-seeing  Demetrius  Mendelejeff.  By  the  side  of  the  titanic  figure 
of  the  Russian  scholar  we  see  the  Englishman,  Newlauds,and  our  own 
countryman,  Lothar  Meyer,  successfully  co-operating  iu  the  foandation 
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and  tbe  stmctnre  of  this  work.  What  these  meQ  created  has  eiDce 
become  geQerally  kaown ;  tkei/  showed  that  the  properties  of  the  elements 
arefanotioiia  of  their  atwnio  weights.  Mendelejeff  taught  us  to  predict 
the  existeuce  and  the  properties  of  cbemical  elements  as  jet  unkuown 
with  a  certaint;  that  remindB  as  of  Le  Yerrier's  prediction  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  planet  Neptune.  We  can  say  with  confidence  that  even 
to-day  numerous  elements,  the  qualities  of  which,  as  well  as  the  place 
which  they  will  occupy  iu  the  Hystem,  can  be  minutely  foretold,  wait 
merely  to  be  discovered. 

The  nataral  system  has  imposed  upon  us  a  problem  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  the  new  determination  of  the  atomic  weights,  the  numer- 
ical values  of  which  are  now  of  increased  interest.  But  numerous  other 
problems  are  presented  by  the  new  system  of  the  elements.  Above  all 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  cause  of  the  inner  nexus  of  the  elements 
OS  the  system  ofiTers  it.  Also  by  diligent  work  the  less  studied  elements 
mnst  be  properly  brought  within  tbe  system.  Fortunate  circumstances 
may  atlotr  us  to  discover  the  numerous  elements  indicated  by  the  peri- 
odic law.  Here  let  us  note  a  peculiar  coincidence.  We  know  to-day 
about  seventy  elements,  but  Mendelejeff's  table  indicates  so  far — two 
small  periods  of  seven  elements  each,  and  five  large  ones  of  seventeen 
elements,  respectively.  To  these  mnst  be  added  hydrogen,  forming  a 
*'  group  "  in  itself. 

By  Addition  of  these  figures,  (2  x  7)  +  (5  x  1?)  +  1 ,  we  obtain  exactly 
the  number  100. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  can  say  whether  the  missing  elements  will 
really  be  discovered,  or  if  further  new  periods  might  not  be  indicated 
by  which  this  number  100  would  be  exceeded.  But,  as  far  as  positive 
data  are  at  band,  they  indicate  exactly  the  number  mentioned  and 
nothing  points  beyond  it, — an  odd  coincidence  which  seems  to  ally 
the  number  of  the  esisting  elements  with  the  number  of  our  fingers. 

The  discovery  of  tbe  system  of  the  elements  leads  us  back  to  the 
question  whether  the  chemical  elements  are  separate  worlds  in  them- 
selves or  whether  they  represent  different  forms  or  conditions  nnder 
which  one  altimate  substance  exists,  a  question  that  has  occupied  the 
philosophical  mind  since  very  early  times.  The  same  question  was 
raised  anew  by  the  discovery  of  spectral  analysis.  Whosuever  regards 
the  numerous  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  a  metal  will  hardly  be  convinced 
that  the  metal  from  which  they  emanate  should  be  an  eternally  nn- 
decomposable  element.  In  a  similar  manner  the  compound  nature  of 
the  elements  is  indicated  by  comparison  of  tbe  regularities  in  numbers 
of  the  atomic  weights  with  the  homologous  series  of  organic  chemistry. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  question,  which,  since  Prout's  hypotbeisis  and 
the  Borprises  offered  by  Stas's  determinations  of  atomic  weights,  has  not 
been  allowed  to  rest,  positive  results  are  not  to  be  found.  Tbe  decom- 
position of  substances  called  elements  into  simpler  ones  has  sot  been 
accomplished.  ^--  ■ 
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Xevertheleas  something  has  been  achieved,  since  an  increased  interest 
has  been  drawn  towards  pyro-chemical  reBearch. 

To-day  new  methods  of  experiment  permit  of  a  comparatively'  easy 
determination  of  the  vapor  density  and  consequently  of  the  moleoutar 
stateof  the  substances  at  the  highest  temperatures. 

I^umerous  inorganic  compounds,  above  all  the  very  elements,  have 
been  studied  In  regard  to  their  vapor  density  at  a  white  heat. 

While  many  of  them,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  mercary,  re- 
main unchanged  nnder  such  conditions,  the  molecules  of  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine,  respectively,  were  split  into  two  atoms,  in  conformity 
with  Avogadro's  surmise  of  the  compound  nature  of  elementary  mole- 
cules. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  vapor  density,  and  hence  the  molecular 
condition  of  the  less  volatile  substances,  zinc,  tballiam,  antimony,  and 
bismuth,  was  sucessfuUy  determined  at  a  white  heat. 

Careful  research  resulted  in  the  exposure  of  the  old  fallacy  of  the 
existence  of  a  sulphur  molecule  containing  six  atoms. 

But  how  many  of  the  problems  which  crowd  around  us  at  this  point 
are  for  the  time  being  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  experimenter ! 

To-day  pyro-chemical  work  is  limited  to  a  temperature  of  1700°  C, 
because  vessels  of  porcelain  and  platinum,  to  the  use  of  which  we  are 
limited,  fuse  above  that  temperature.  The  possibility  of  performing 
quantitative  experiments  at  these  temperatures  seemed  to  us  some  years 
ago  to  be  an  unexpectei  progress,  but  to-day  we  complain  that  the 
trivial  cause  of  a  want  of  proper  vessels  forbids  us  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature up  to  2000<^  or  3000°  C,  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  should 
arrive  at  new  unthoughtof  facts,  that  the  splitting  of  stilt  other  ele- 
mentary moleoales  would  be  possible,  that  a  new  chemistry  would  be 
revealed  to  us,  if— being  provided  with  vessels  of  infusible  material,  we 
coald  work  at  temperatures  at  which  water  vapor  could  not  exist  and 
at  which  detonating  gas  would  be  a  non-inflammable  mixture! 

Let  us  now  enter  other  fields  of  physical  chemistry.  Golden  iruit, 
daily  increasing,  has  beeu  harvested  upon  this  field  during  these  latter 
days-  Again  we  see  van't  Hoff  take  the  lead.  His  keen  eye  has  eu- 
abled  us  to  penetrate  the  nature  of  solution,  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  molecular  physics.  The  quintessence  of  bis  dtseover- 
ies  may  be  thus  expressed: 

"Solutions  of  difi^erent  substances  in  the  same  liquid,  which  contain 
in  the  same  volume  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance, show  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  the  same  vapor  pressure,  and  the 
same  freezing  point." 

This  surprising  generalization  offers  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  true  molecular  weight  of  substances  by  experimenting  upon  them  in 
solution,  while  here'Lofore  this  has  only  been  possible  by  transforming 
them  into  the  gaseous  state,  hence  only  for  volatile  substances,  since 
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dilute  solutions  behave  iu  regard  to  the  molecular  state  of  the  dissolved 
substauco  like  gases. 

In  this  maQoeraew  methods  are  giveu  for  tbe  detormiiiatioa  of  molec- 
ular weights,  which  we  »re  now  able  to  determioe  by  means  of  meas- 
urements relating  to  the /ree^tnt^jiom^,  thevapor  pressure,  or  tbe  oamotus 
pressure  of  a  solution  of  the  substanoe  to  be  tested. 

These  results  are  of  the  highest  possible  practical  importance  for  cbem- 
istry,  since  they  widen  in  an  unexpected  manner  tbe  possibility  of  the 
determination  of  molecular  weights,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  we  are 
surprised  by  the  elucidation  which  they  offer  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
solution.  Glausius  had  already  admitted,  within  narrower  limits,  that 
in  solutions  of  electrolytes  some  of  the  dissol  ved  molecules  were  decom- 
posed into  their  ions,  but  now  this  has  been  proved  in  a  larger  measure, 
particularly  by  Arrheuius.  What  a  change  our  conceptions  will  have 
to  undergo  if  we  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  regard  a  diltit«  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  as  one  coutalntug,  not  uudecomposed  molecules  of 
this  salt,  but  separated  atoms  of  sodium  and  chlorine ! 

We  owe  these  revolutiouiziag  innovations  to  the  investigations  of 
van't  Hoff,  Arrhenins,  Ostwald,  Planck  and  de  Yrie,  but  in  regard  to 
experimental  research  especially  to  tbe  splendid  work  of  Baonlt,  which 
during  recent  years  has  effected  this  mighty  theoretical  progress. 

Thus  we  see  physical  chemistry  moving  on  in  weighty  development. 
Special  laboratories  are  opened  for  her,  and  a  special  joarual  also  has 
been  started  which  is  open  alike  to  the  records  of  experimeut  and  to 
theoretical  discussion.  Through  the  foundatiou  of  this  organ  physical 
chemistry  baa  been  furthered  in  a  most  active  manner.  All  the 
questions  of  the  time  and  all  those  in  dispute  belonging  to  this  depart- 
ment of  science  receive  in  this  paper  a  thorough  discussion.  Dynamical- 
chemical  questions  are  fiuccessfully  studied,  a  significant  impetus  is 
given  to  the  study  of  structure  and  affinity  (widened  as  our  kuowle<lge 
of  the  nature  of  solutions  has  made  necessary),  by  means  of  the  stndy 
of  the  relations  between  chemical  nature  and  electric  conduction. 

The  inquiry  into  the  intimate  relations  that  exist  between  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  which  was  inaugurated  half  a  centnry  ago  by 
Hermann  Eopp,  is  now  being  deepened  and  widened. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  hopes  which  sprang  from  the  study  of  thermo- 
chemical  questions  have  so  far  been  only  partly  fulfilled,  but  consecutive 
measurements  offer  more  clearness  also  in  this  case. 

There  is  no  field  of  our  science  in  which  we  may  expect  greater  revo- 
lutions in  the  time  near  at  band  than  in  that  of  physical  chemistry ! 
The  value  of  these  for  general  chemistry  will  be  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  representatives  of  tbe  same  will  recognize  their  task  in  this: 
Above  all  to  remain  upon  the  ckemieal  standpoint  and  to  improve  chem- 
istry by  the  application  of  physical  modes  of  thought  and  experiment. 
Those  who  tried  to  further  the  progress  of  chemistry  by  the  use  of 
physical  methods,  bat  with  insufficient  consideration  for  chemical  rela- 
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tiona,  have  been  led  into  serioos  errors.  Tbe  respect  dae  to  work  of 
tbe  higtiest  merit,  uontiniied  for  years,  has  thns  been  lessennd.  Ap- 
parently this  has  even  been  overdone,  and  it  is  mncb  to  be  deplored  if 
the  interest  of  ctaemiste  for  physical  chemistry  should  be  diminished 
because  some  of  its  representatives  are  inclimd  to  over-rate  the  value 
of  their  resalts.  He  who  swims  in  the  midst  of  high  waves  is  unable 
at  times  to  see  over  tbe  crests. 

Innumerable,  also,  are  the  problems  which  meet  us  in  the  domain  of 
organic  chemistry. 

After  tbe  astohishiug  harvest  of  synthetical  resnlts  which  bas  been 
reaped  here,  hardly  any  problem  of  synthesis  seems  unapproachable. 
Since  tbe  artificial  preparation  of  alizarin  by  Graebe  and  Liebermanu, 
of  indigo  by  von  Baeyer,  of  eooine  by  Ladenburg,  of  uric  acid  by  Hor- 
baczewski  and  particularly  by  Behrend,  since  Emil  Fischer  and  £ili- 
ani  have  elucidated  tbe  chemistry  of  the  sugar  group  and  Wallach 
that  of  the  terpeoes,  we  may  well  look  hopefully  for  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  bodies  comprised  under  the  name  albumin,  and  to  its  synthesis. 

But  even  such  success  tends  only  to  render  us  more  modest,  since 
it  shows  us  at  the  same  time  bow  narrow  are  tbe  limits  within  which 
chemical  synthesis  moves.  Assuming  even  that  the  preparation  of 
albumin  had  been  achieved,  bow  infinitely  far  we  should  still  be  from 
a  conception  of  tbe  nature  of  organized  bodies!  Perhaps  science  is 
separated  by  an  impassable  chasm  from  the  artificial  preparation  of  a 
simple  cell.  Such  an  achievement  lies  at  least  beyond  the  sphere  of 
chemistry. 

But  shall  we  really  never  succeed  in  sounding  the  process  of  aaaim- 
ilation,  which,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  presents  itself  to  ns  so  enig- 
matically 1  Will  it  be  found  impossible  to  prepare  artificially  in  our 
laboratories,  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  sugar  and  starch,  a  proc- 
ess which  nature  performs  unceasingly  in  the  green  parts  of  plants) 

Tbe  chemist  however  should  not  step  prematurely  upon  tbe  field  of 
biology  while  so  many  great  problems  remain  untouched  in  his  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  investigation. 

The  method  of  research  in  organic  chemistry,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
successes  already  recorded,  forces  us  even  to-day  to  confess  that  only 
a  very  minute  proportion  of  known  substances  is  within  its  reach.  In 
order  to  isolate  an  organic  substance  we  are  generally  confined  to  tbe 
purely  accidental  properties  of  crystallisation  or  volatilization.  Have 
not  those  thousands  of  amorphous  substances  which  cannot  be  char- 
acterized by  any  chemical  property  and  which  the  chemist  is  forced  to 
lay  aside  because  he  is  unable  either  to  purify  them  or  to  transform 
them  into  volatile  or  crystallizable  bodies, — have  they  not  the  same 
claim  upon  our  interest  as  their  more  beautiful  and  more  manageable 
comrades  t 

The  most  significant  progress  of  organic  chemistry  does  not  consist 
in  single  discoveries,  nor  in  further  expansion  of  synthetical  success. 
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What  we  want  is  :  new)  methods  for  recognizinff  the  individuality  of 
aubatancea.  Tlie  black  substances  of  earthy  uatara,  the  iDiiamerable 
formless  and  restDoaa  products  in  tbe  bodies  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  coloring  matter  which  gives  beanty  to  flowers,  all  of  tliese  to-day 
mock  our  efforts  to  know  them ;  they  will  form  a  new  aud  iuexhaustible 
field  for  the  prosecution  of  chemical  research,  when  methods  shall  have 
beeu  fonnd  with  which  to  begin  this  research. 

And  as  in  organic  chemistry,  so  in  mineral  chemistry  every  step  leads 
to  questions  wbioh  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  answering,  Tbe  syn- 
thesis of  minerals  and  of  rocks  has  made  important  progress,  it  is  true, 
aud  this  as  well  as  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  strnctnre  to  the 
stndy  of  minernl  species  gradually  leads  to  the  understanding  of  their 
constitntion ;  but  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  use,  in  the  stady  of  min- 
erals, the  method  of  analytical  decomposition  which  has  been  so  success- 
fally  used  to  study  the  constitution  of  organic  sabstauces,  and  above 
all  we  lack  the  least  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  true  molecular  weight 
of  minerals. 

Quite  recently  we  have  been  presented  with  no  less  than  three  new 
and  fruitful  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight,  but 
not  one  of  them  gives  ns  an  indication  of  the  true  molecular  weight  of 
the  most  simple  oxides,  such  as  silicic  anhydride  or  calcium  oxide. 

We  know  to-day  very  well  that  silicic  anhydride  can  not  have  the 
formula  SiOa,  that  this  mast  be  multiplied  by  a  very  large  factor;  bat 
of  the  numerical  value  of  this  latter  we  have  no  indication.  And  thus 
also  in  mineral  chemistry  we  must  aim  not  exclusively  at  finding  new 
facts,  but  new  methods  of  research  in  the  first  place,  if  a  period  of  new 
discoveries  is  to  be  attained  in  this  branch  of  our  science. 

But  how  can  we  conclude  this  brief  review  without  meotioning  also 
the  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  industrial  arts,  the  progress  of  which 
has  mainly  contributed  to  spread  the  splendor  of  our  science  most 
widely  t  The  infinite  variety  of  the  tar  colors,  surpassing  the  colors  of 
flowers  in  number  and  brightness,  is  daily  increased  by  new  discoveries. 
The  technology  of  these  dyes  and  pigments  forms  the  most  brilliant 
triumph  of  purely  scieutific  laboratory  work  applied  to  manufactures. 
This  industry  in  the  simplest  manner  and  on  the  largest  scale  performs 
the  synthesis  of  compounds  the  complex  nature  of  which  is  indicated 
by  the  names  they  bear.  The  unscientific  man  is  frightened  when  a 
beautiful  and  brilliant  dye  is  referred  to  as  Hejcamethylmethoxytriamido- 
triphenylcarbinol ;  for  the  initiated  there  lies  in  this  unpleasant  uame 
a  full  acconnt  of  the  synthesis  and  the  constitution  of  the  dye. 

Industry  has  learned  to  derive  not  only  colors,  but  healing  medicines 
also  from  coal  tar.  Antipyrin,  discovered  by  Knorr,  upon  the  basis  of 
Emil  Fischer's  fundamental  research  upon  the  hydrazines,  brings  to 
thousands  suffering  from  fever,  relief  at  least — if  not  cure.  Let  as  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  real  fever  curatives,  which  like 
the  natural  alkaloids  of  the  cinchona  bark,  not  only  temporarily  sup- 
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preti  the  disease,  but  really  cure  it,  may  be  prepared  by  syDthesis. 
Uatil  tbea  be  patient  aud  do  not  cbide  cbemistry  if,  for  tbe  time  being, 
she  offers  only  silver  instead  of  gold. 

Greats  in  this  field  of  tbe  great  cbemical  industries  are  significant. 
We  are  the  witnesses  of  a  great  combat  takiug  place  between  ttie  older 
process  of  Le  Blanc  for  the  preparation  of  soda  and  the  new  one  of 
Solvay  called  the  ammonia-soda  process.  The  lutelligence  and  in- 
ventive genius  of  manafaoturers  have  added  under  the  pressure  of  this 
competition  a  large  number  of  improvements  to  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  of  soda,  and  new  aud  valuable  methods  for  the 
preparation  of  chlorine.  Here,  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
chemical  industry,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  fierce. 

Tbe  manufacture  of  iron,  that  most  important  chemical  industry,  is 
transformed  by  innovations.  Tbe  imposing  changes  wrought  by  the 
older  process  of  Bessemer,  by  tbe  new  one  of  Thomas,  are  they  not 
based  purely  upon  chemical  reactions  1  The  grandest  application  of  a 
a  complicated  chemical  reaction  to  a  great  manufacture  is,  perhaps, 
the  depbosphoriziug  of  pigironAy  tiuiog  the  Bessemer  converter  with 
basic  material,  an  invention  woich  we  owe  to  Thomas  and  Gilchrist 
From  this  again,  agriculture  oerives  an  advantage  in  tbe  use  of  the 
Thomas  slag  containing  the  phosphorus  which  heretofore  rendered  iron 
ore  less  valuable.  This  then  is  truly  a  transformation  of  stone  into 
bread,  similar  to  tbe  older  manufacture  of  soluble  fertilizers  from 
mineral  phosphates.  Nevertheless,  the  era  of  bliss  which  was  prophe- 
sied three  years  ago  at  the  Berlin  meeting  of  uatoralists  by  our  illus- 
trious colleague,  Ferdinand  Gobn,  has  not  yet  dawned.  He  held  that 
all  struggles  for  existence  amongst  men,  arising  from  want  of  food,  (tbe 
bread  question,)  will  be  done  away  with,  when  chemistry  shall  have 
learned  to  prepare  starch  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  But  since 
time  immemorial  the  farmer  is  occupied  in  this  very  chemical  industry, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  great  progress  if  tbe  farm  were  merely  replaced 
by  a  chemical  factory.  But  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  chemistry 
will  teach  us  to  make  the  fiber  of  wood  a  source  of  human  food. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  how  small  is  the  quantity  of  starch  which  the 
grain  furnishes  us,  aud  further  that  the  wood  fiber  bas  exactly  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  starch,  we  see  the  possibility  of  increasingthe 
production  of  food  iudefloitely  by  solving  this  problem :  To  transform 
cellulose  into  starch. 

li  this  problem  were  solved  we  should  find  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  human  food  in  the  wood  of  our  forests,  in  grass,  and  even  in  straw 
and  chaff.  The  beautiful  researches  of  Hellriegel  have  recently  dis- 
closed the  fact,  which  in  former  times  was  disputed,  that  certain  plants 
transform  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  albumin  and  that  this  process  can 
be  improved  by  suitable  treatment. 

The  increase  of  albumin  in  plants,  according  to  a  plan,  together  with 
the  production  of  starch  out  of  cellulose — this  would  in  reabty  signify 
the  abolition  of  the  bread  question.  (   OOolc 
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May  it  some  day  be  granted  to  cbemistry  through  such  a  discovery 
to  iDangurate  a  golden  age  for  humanity. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  review  of  the  most  importaot  problems  which 
are  set  before  chemical  science.  I  have  mentioned  a  goodly  Dumber, 
but  the  short  time  of  one  hour  permits  me  to  touch  but  slightly  upoo 
the  greater  ones.  There  are  so  many  problems  before  us,  which  await 
an  immediate  solution  as  to  justify  what  I  sfiid  in  tbe  beginaiug;  that 
to  day  the  chemist  has  no  time  to  comiitain  because  the  epoch  of  a 
mathematical  treatment  of  his  science  has  iiot  yet  arrived. 

l^evertheless,  the  brilliant  successes  which  have  been  gained,  the 
wonderful  results  which  are  immediately  within  our  reach,  have  not 
the  power  to  turn  our  eyes  from  this  final  problem. 

The  Newton  prophesied  to  ChemiHtry  by  Emil  dn  Boia  Beymood, 
may  he  appear  at  a  later  period ;  until  he  comes,  may  many  a  genera- 
tion honorably  plow  on  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow!  We  must  remember 
that  natare  is  uot  understood  by  us  until  we  are  able  to  reduce  its  phe- 
nomena to  simple  movements,  mathematically  traceable. 

The  time  will  come,  even  for  chemistry,  when  this  highest  kind  of 
treatment  will  prevail.  The  epoch  in  which  the  foremost  impulse  of 
its  research  was  a  serenely  creative  imagination  will  then  have  passed; 
the  joys,  bnt  also  the  pangs  and  struggles,  peculiar  to  youth,  will  have 
been  overcome. 

Be-united  to  Physics,  her  sister  science,  from  whom  her  ways  at 
preseut  are  separated,  Chemistry  will  run  her  course  with  firm  and 
uofaltering  steps. 
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By  Prof.  Baphael  Meldola,  F.  R.  9. 


The  history  of  a  diBcovery  which  has  been  developed  to  sach  a 
remarkabte  degree  of  perfectioD  as  photography  has  naturally  heeo  a 
fruitful  source  of  discussion  among  thoue  who  interest  themselves  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  only  my  presence  in  this  lecture 
theater,  in  which  the  first  public  discourse  on  photography  was  given 
by  Thomas  Wedgwood  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  justifies 
my  treading  once  again  a  path  which  has  already  been  so  thoroughly 
well  beaten.  If  any  further  justification  for  trespassing  upon  the 
ground  of  the  historian  is  needed,  it  will  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  there  was  held  a  celebration  of  what 
was  geueraliy  regarded  as  the  jubilee  of  the  discovery.  This  celebra- 
tion was  considered  by  many  to  have  reference  to  the  public  disclosnre 
of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  made  through  the  mouth  of  Arago  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  August  10, 1839.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  introduction  of  this  process  marked  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
biBtory  of  the  art,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment. But  while  giving  full  recognition  to  the  value  of  the  discovery 
of  Dagnerre,  we  mnst  not  allow  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries in  the  same  field  to  sink  into  oblivion.  After  the  lapse  of 
half  a  centnry  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  consider  fairly  the  influ- 
ence of  the  work  of  different  investigators  upon  modern  photographic 


I  have  not  the  least  desire  on  the  present  occasion  to  raise  the  ghosts 
of  dead  controversies.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  pho- 
tography is  one  of  those  subjects  which  can  he  dealt  with  in  various 
ways,  according  to  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  term.  There  is  ample 
scope  for  the  display  of  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  "  bias  of 
patriotism."  If  the  word  "  photography"  be  interpreted  literally  as 
writing  or  inscribing  by  light,  without  any  reference  to  the  subsequent 
permanence  of  the  Inscription,  then  the  person  who  first  intentionally 
caused  a  design  to  be  imprinted  by  light  upon  a  photosensitive  com- 
pound must  be  regarded  as  the  first  photographer.  According  to  Dr. 
Eder,  of  Yienna,  we  must  place  this  experiment  to  the  credit  of  Jobann 

'Friday  eveniDg  lecture  delivered  at  the  Kojal  lustitution,  on  Miiy  16,  1890. 
(From  Naturd  Jnl;  10, 1390,  vol.  xlii,  pp.  246-250. ) 
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Heinrich  Scfanlze,  the  SOD  of  a  German  tailor,  who  was  born  intfaeDacby 
of  Madgeburg,  in  Fruaeia,  in  1687,  and  who  died  in  17-14,  after  a  life  of 
extraordinary  activity  as  a  linguist,  theologiau,  pbyeiciao,  and  philoso- 
pher. In  the  year  1727,  when  experimeuting  on  the  subject  of  phoa- 
pborescence,  Schuize  observed  that  by  pouring  nitric  acid,  in  which 
some  silver  bad  previously  been  dissolved,  on  to  chalk,  the  undissolved 
earthy  residue  had  acquired  the  property  of  darkening  on  exposnre  to 
light.  This  effect  was  shown  to  be  due  to  light,  and  not  to  heat.  By 
pasting  words  cut  out  in  paper  on  the  side  of  the  boitle  coutaiuing  bis 
precipitate,  Schnlze  obtained  copies  of  the  tetters  on  the  silvered  chalk. 
The  German  philosopher  certainly  produced  what  might  be  called  a 
temporary  photogram.  Whatever  value  is  attached  to  this  observa- 
tion in  the  development  of  modem  photography,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  a  considerable  advance  was  made  by  spreading  the  sensitive  com- 
pound over  a  surface  instead  of  using  it  in  mass.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  you  here  that  such  an  advance  was  made  by  Wedgwood  and 
Davy  in  1802.*  The  impressions  produced  by  these  last  experimenters 
were  unfortunately  of  no  more  permanence  than  those  obtained  by 
Scbulze  three  quarters  of  a  century  before  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  safer  for  the  historian  of  this  art  to  restrict  the 
term  photograph  to  such  impressions  as  are  possessed  of  permanence. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  absolute  permanence,  but  ordinary  durability 
in  tbe  common-sense  acceptation  of  the  term.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  first  real  photographs,  i.  t.,  permanent  impressions  of  tbe  camera 
picture,  were  obtained  on  bitumen  films  by  Joseph  Nic^phore  Niepce, 
of  CbSilons-sur-S&one,  who,  after  about  20  years'  work  at  the  sub- 
ject, had  perfected  his  discovery  by  1826.  Then  came  the  days  of  silver 
salta  again,  when  Daguerre,  who  commenced  work  in  1824,  entered  into 
a  partnership  with  Niepce  in  1829,  which  was  brought  to  a  termination 
by  tbe  death  of  the  latter  in  1833.  The  partnership  was  renewed  be- 
tween Daguerre  and  Kiepce  de  St.  Victor,  nephew  of  the  elder  Niepce. 
Tbe  method  of  fixing  tbe  camera  picture  on  a  film  of  silver  iodide  on  a 
silvered  copper  plate^the  process  justly  associated  with  the  name  of 
Daguerre — was  ripe  for  disclosure  by  3838,  and  was  actually  made 
known  in  1839. 

The  impartial  historian  of  photography  who  examines  critically  into 
tbe  evidence  will  find  that  quite  independently  of  the  French  pioneers 
experiments  on  the  use  of  silver  salts  bad  been  going  on  in  thia  conn- 
try,  and  photographs,  in  tbe  true  sense,  had  been  produced  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  Daguerreotype  process  by 
two  Englishmen  whose  names  are  as  honsehold  words  in  the  ranks  of 
science.  I  refer  to  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot  and  Sir  John  Serschel. 
Fox  Talbot  commenced  experimenting  with  silver  salts  on  paper  in 

*  "An  AoconnlofaMethod  of  Copying  Paintings  upon Glaas, and  of  makiog Pro- 
files by  the  Agency  of  Light  npon  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Invented  by  T.  Wedgwood, 
Esq.    Witfa  UI>servations  by  H.  Davy."    Journ.  Boyal  ImtUtMon,  1803,  p,  170. 
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1834,  at]<l  the  foUowJDg  year  he  succeeded  iu  imprinting  the  camera 
picture  oa  paper  coated  with  the  chloride.  In  January,  1S39,  some  of 
hia  *'  pliotogeuic  drawings" — the  first  "  silver  prints"  ever  obtained — 
were  exhibited  iu  this  Institution  by  Michael  Faraday.  In  the  same 
mouth  he  uommuiucated  his  first  paper  on  a  photographic  process  to  the 
lloyal  Society,  and  in  the  following  month  he  read  a  second  paper 
before  the  same  society,  giving  the  method  of  preparing  the  sensitive 
paper  aud  of  fixing  the  prints.  The  outcome  of  this  worlt  was  the 
"Calotype"  or  TalboCype  process,  which  was  safficieutly  perfected  for 
portraiture  by  1810,  aud  which  was  fully  desciibed  in  a  paper  commu- 
nicated Co  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1311.  The  following  year  Fox  Talbot 
received  the  Bumford  medal  for  his  "  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
photography."* 

Herschel's  process  consisted  in  coating  a  glass  plate  with  silver  chlo- 
ride by  subsidence.  The  details  of  the  method,  from  Herschel's  own 
notes,  have  been  published  by  his  son.  Prof.  Alexander  Herschel.f 
By  this  means,  the  old  10-foot  reflecting  telescope  at  Slough  was  pho- 
tographed in  1839.  By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Herschel,  and  with 
thesauctiou  of  the  Science  aud  Art  Department,  Herschel's  original 
photographs  have  been  sent  here  for  your  inspection.  The  process  of 
coating  a  plate  by  allowing  a  precipitate  to  settle  on  it  in  a  uniform 
film  is  however  impracticable,  aud  was  not  further  developed  by  its 
illustrious  discoverer.  We  must  credit  Lim  however  as  being  the  first 
to  use  glass  as  a  sub-stratum.  Herschel  further  discovered  the  im- 
portant fact  that  while  the  chloride  was  very  insensitive  alone,  its  sen- 
sitiveness was  greatly  increased  by  washing  it  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  It  is  to  Herschel  also  that  we  are  indebted  tor  the  nse  of 
sodium  thiosulpfaate  as  a  fixing  agent,  as  well  as  for  many  other  dis- 
coveries in  couuecttoa  with  photography  which  are  common  matters  of 
history. 

Admitting  the  impracticability  of  the  method  of  subsidence  for  pro- 
dnciug  a  sensitive  film,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  devel- 
opmentof  the  processes  inaugurated  about  the  year  1839,  The  first  of 
photographic  methods — the  bitumen  process  of  Niepce — survives  at 
the  present  time,  and  is  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
modern  photo-mechanical  printing  processes.  [Specimens  illustrating 
photxi-etchingfrom  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons  exhibited.]  The  Daguer- 
reotype process  is  now  obsolete.  As  it  left  the  hands  of  its  inventor 
it  was  unsuited  for  portraiture  on  account  of  the  long  exposure  re- 
quired. It  is  evident  moreover  that  a  picture  on  an  opaque  metallic 
plate  is  incapable  of  re-prod  uctiou  by  printiug  through,  so  that  iu  this 
respect  the  Talbotype  possessed  distinct  advantages.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  iu  Fox  Talbot's  contributions  to  photogra- 

*  For  tbeae  and  otber  details  relating  to  Fox  Talbot'i  work,  ueaessarily  excluded 
for  waat  of  tirae,  I  um  iudebted  to  bia  son,  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  of  Laoock  Abbey. 
tPhotog,  JoMnt.  and  TraM.  Pkatog.  Soc.  Jau6  15,  1672., 
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pby.  He  was  the  first  to  produce  a  traoapareat  paper  negative  from 
which  any  number  of  positires  could  be  obtained  by  printing  through. 
The  silver  print  of  modern  times  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Tal- 
botype  print.  After  40  years'  nse  of  glass  as  a  substratam  we  are 
going  back  to  Fox  Talbot's  plan,  and  using  thin  flexible  films — not  ex- 
actly of  paper,  but  of  an  allied  substance — celluloid.  [Specimens  of 
Talbotypes,  lent  by  Mr.  Crookes,  exhibited,  with  celluloid  negatives  by 
the  Eastman  Oompany.J 

If  I  interpret  this  fragment  of  history  correctly,  the  founders  of  mod- 
ern photography  are  the  three  men  whose  labors  have  beuu  briefly 
sketched.  The  jabilee  of  last  autumn  marked  a  culminating  point  in 
the  work  of  N^iepce  and  Daguerre  and  of  Fox  Talbot.  The  names  of 
these  three  pioneers  must  go  down  to  posterity  as eoeqnal  in  the  annals 
of  scientific  discovery.  [Portraits  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Elder  shown.]  The 
lecture  theater  of  the  Royal  Institution  offers  snch  tempting  opportu- 
nities to  the  chronicler  of  the  history  of  this  wonderfal  art  that  I  must 
close  this  treatment  of  the  subject  by  reminding  myself  that  in  select- 
ing the  present  topic  I  had  in  view  a  statement  of  the  case  of  modern 
photography  from  its  scientific  side  only.  There  is  hardly  any  inven- 
tion associated  with  the  present  century  which  has  rendered  more  splen- 
did services  in  every  department  of  science.  The  physicist  and  chemist, 
the  astronomer  aud  geographer,  the  physiologist,  pathologist,  and  an- 
thropologist will  all  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  photography.  The 
very  first  scieuti&o  application  of  Wedgwood's  process  was  made  here 
by  the  illustrious  Thomas  Toung,  when  he  impressed  Newton's  rings  on 
paper  moistened  with  silver  nitrate,  as  described  in  his  Bakeriaa  lecture 
to  the  Boyat  Society  on  November  24, 1803.  Protfessor  Dewar  has  just 
placed  in  my  hands  the  identical  slide,  with  the  Kewton  rings  still  visi- 
ble, which  he  believes  Yonng  to  have  used  in  this  classic  experiment. 
[Shown.] 

Our  modem  photographic  processes  depend  upon  chemical  changes 
wrought  by  light  on  films  of  certain  sensitive  compounds.  Bitumen 
under  this  infinence  becomes  insoluble  in  hydro-carbon  oils,  as  in  the 
beliographic  process  of  the  elder  Niepce.  Gelatine  mixed  with  potas- 
sium dichromate  becomes  insoluble  in  water  ou  exposure  to  light,  a 
property  utilized  in  the  photo-etching  process  introduced  in  1852  by 
Fox  Talbot,  some  of  whose  original  etchings  have  been  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Mr.  Crookes.  [Shown.]  Ghroraatized  gelatine  now  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  the  antotype  and  many  photo-mechanical  proc- 
esses. The  salts  of  iron  in  the  ferric  condition  undergo  reduction  to  the 
ferrous  state  under  the  inflnence  of  light  in  contact  with  oxidizable  or- 
ganic compounds.  The  use  of  these  iron  salts  is  another  of  Sir  John 
Herschel'a  contributions  to  photography  (1842),  the  modem  "blue 
print"  and  the  beantifnl  platinotype  being  dependent  on  the  photo- 
reducibility  of  these  compounds.  [Oyauotype  print  developed  with 
ferricyanide.] 
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Of  all  the  aabstaoces  koowD  to  chemistry  at  the  present  time,  the 
salts  of  silver  are  by  far  the  mostimportantin  photography  on  acconnt 
of  the  extraordiDury  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  vrhich  they  can  be 
raised.  The  photographic  image  with  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  deal 
on  this  occasion  is  that  invisible  impression  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  OD  a  film  of  a  silver  haloid.  Many  methods  of  producing  sach 
Blins  have  beeu  in  practical  use  since  the  foundation  of  the  art  in  1839. 
All  these  depend  on  the  double  decomposition  between  a  solnable  chlo- 
ride, bromide,  or  iodide,  and  silver  nitrate,  resultlDgin  the  formation 
of  the  silver  haloid  in  a  vehicle  of  some  kind,  such  as  albumen  (Niepce 
de  St.  Victor,  184S),  or  collodion  on  glass,  as  made  practicable  by  Scott 
Archer  in  1851.  For  20  years  this  collodion  process  was  in  universal 
use;  Its  history  and  details  of  mauipnlation,  its  development  into  a 
dry  plate  process  by  Colonel  Russell  in  1861,  and  into  an  emulsion 
process  by  Bolton  and  Sayee  in  1861,  are  facts  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  photographic  film  of  the  present  time  is  a  gelatino  haloid  (gen- 
erally bromide)  emulsion.  If  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  the  mixture  well  shaken,  the  silver 
bromide  coagulates  and  rapidly  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  as 
a  dense  curdy  precipitate.  [Shown.]  If  instead  of  water  we  use  a 
viscid  medium,  such  as  gelatine  solution,  the  bromide  does  not  settle 
down,  but  forms  an  emulsion,  which  becomes  qaite  homogeneous  ou 
agitation.  [Uhown.J  This  o^teration,  omitting  all  details  of  ripening, 
washing,  etc.,  as  well  known  to  practical  photographers,  is  the  basis  of 
all  tbe  recent  photographic  methods  of  obtaining  negatives  iu  the 
camera.  The  use  of  this  invaluable  vehicle,  gelatiue,  was  practically 
introduced  by  B.  L.  Maddox  iu  1871,  previous  experiments  in  the  same 
direction  having  beeu  made  by  G^audin  (1853-Gl).  Such  a  gelatiuo- 
bromide  emulsion  can  be  spread  uniformly  over  any  sub-stratum — glass, 
pa[M)r,  gelatiue,  or  celluloid — and  when  dry  gives  a  highly  sensitive 
film. 

The  fundamental  problem  which  50  years' experience  with  silver  haloid 
films  has  left  in  the  hands  of  chemists  is  that  of  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
change  which  occurs  wheu  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  such  a  silver  salt.  Long 
beforcthedaysof  photography,  far  back  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  Fabri- 
cius,  the  alchemist,  noticed  that  native  horn  silver  became  colored  when 
broughtfrom  the  mine  and  exposed.  The  fact  presented  itself  to  Bobert 
Boyle  iu  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  iieccarius,  of  Turin,  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  change  of  color  nndergone  by  the  chloride 
was  first  shown  to  be  associated  with  chemical  decomposition  in  1777 
by  Scheele,  who  proved  that  chlorine  was  given  off  wheo  this  salt  dark- 
ened under  water.  I  can  show  you  this  in  a  form  which  admits  of  its 
being  seen  by  all.  [Potassium  iodide  and  starch  ]>aper  were  placed  iu 
a  glass  cell  with  silver  chloride,  and  the  arrangement  exposed  to  the 
electric  light  till  the  paper  had  become  bine.]    The  gas  which  is  given 
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off  under  tbeae  Gircumstances  is  either  tbe  free  halogen  or  an  oxide  or 
acid  of  the  halogen,  aoeordiug  to  tbe  quantity  of  moisture  present  and 
the  intensity  of  the  light.  I  have  found  that  the  bromide  affeuts  the 
iodide  and  starch  paper  in  tlie  same  way,  but  silver  iodide  does  not  give 
ofl'auy  gug  which  colors  the  test  paper.  All  the  silver  haloids  become 
colored  on  exposure  to  light,  the  cliaiige  being  most  marked  in  the 
chloride,  less  iu  tbe  bromide,  and  least  of  all  in  the  iodide.  The  latter 
mast  be  associated  with  some  halogen  absorbent  to  render  the  change 
visible.  [Strips  of  paper  coated  with  tbe  pure  haloids,  tbe  lower  halves 
brushed  over  with  silver  nitrate  solution,  were  exposed.]  Tlie  differ- 
ent degrees  of  coloration  in  the  three  cases  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
measure  of  the  relative  sensitiveness;  it  simply  means  that  tbe  prod- 
acts  of  photo-chemical  change  ia  the  three  haloids  are  inherently  pos- 
sessed of  different  depths  of  color. 

From  the  fact  that  halogen  iu  some  form  is  given  off,  it  follows  that 
we  are  concerned  with  photo- chemical  decomposition,  and  not  with  a 
physical  change  only.  All  tbe  evidence  is  iiifavorof  this  view.  Halo- 
gen absorbents,  such  as  silvemitrate  on  the  lower  halves  of  the  papers 
in  the  last  experiment,  organic  matter,  such  as  the  gelatine  in  an  emal- 
sion,  and  reducing  agents  generally,  all  accelerate  the  change  of  color. 
Oxidizing  and  halogeuizing  agents,  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  potas- 
sium dicbromate,  etc.,  all  retard  the  color  change.  [Silver  chloride 
paper,  painted  with  stripes  of  solutions  of  sodium  sulphite,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  potassiam  dicbromat*',  was  exposed.]  It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  action  of  these  chemical  agents,  except  on  the  view  nf 
chemical  deoompusitiou.  Tbe  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  silver  haloid 
most  be  regarded  as  doing  chemical  work;  the  vibratory  energy  is 
partly  spent  in  doing  the  work  of  chemical  separation,  and  tbe  light 
passes  through  a  film  of  such  haloid  partly  robbed  of  its  power  of  doing 
similar  work  upon  a  second  film.  It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  this  sat- 
IsEactorily  in  the  lecture  room  on  account  of  the  opacity  of  the  silver 
haloids,  but  the  work  of  Sir  John  Herscbel,  J.  W.  Draper,  and  others 
has  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a  relationship  of  this  kind  be* 
tween  absorption  and  decomposition.  It  is  well  known  also  that  the 
more  refrangible  rays  are  the  most  active  in  promoting  the  decomposi- 
tion in  the  case  of  tbe  silver  haloids.  This  was  first  proved  for  the 
chloride  by  Scfaeele,  and  is  now  known  to  be  true  for  tbe  other  haloids. 
It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  in  tbe  presence  of  Captain  Abney 
to  enlarge  apoa  the  effects  of  the  different  spectral  colors  on  these  ha- 
loids, as  this  is  a  subject  npon  which  he  can  speak  with  tbe  authority 
of  au  investigator.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  tbe  old  idea  of  a  special 
"actinic"  force  at  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  has  long 
been  abandoned.  It  is  only  because  the  silver  haloids  absorb  these  par- 
ticular rays  that  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  most  active  in  pro. 
moting  their  decomposition.  Many  other  instances  of  photo-chemical 
deoompositioD  are  known  in  which  the  less  refrangible  rays  arc  the  most 
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active,  and  it  is  poBsible  to  modify  the  silrer  haloids  themaelves  so  aa 
to  make  them  aensitive  for  the  red  end  of  the  Bpeotrum. 

Th«  chemical  nature  of  the  colored  {irodiictsof  photo-chemical  decom- 
position is  still  enahroaded  in  mystery.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  cou- 
tain  less  halogen  than  the  normal  salt,  we  are  not  much  in  advance  of 
the  knowledge  bequeathed  to  us  by  Scheele  in  the  last  century.  The 
problem  has  been  attacked  by  chemists  again  and  again,  but  its  solu- 
tion presents  extraordinary  difficulties.  These  products  are  never 
formed — even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  division  and  with 
prolonged  periods  of  exposure — in  quantities  beyond  what  the  chemist 
would  call  "a  mere  trace."  Their  existence  appears  to  be  determined 
by  the  great  excess  of  analtered  haloid  with  which  they  are  combined. 
Were  I  to  give  free  rein  to  the  imagination  I  might  set  up  the  hypothesis 
that  the  element  silver  is  really  a  compound  body  invariably  containing 
a  minute  percentage  of  some  other  element  which  resembles  the  com- 
pound which  we  now  call  silver  in  all  its  chemical  reactions,  bat  alone 
is  sensitive  to  light.  I  offer  this  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the 
speculative  chemist.*  For  the  colored  product  as  a  whole,  i.  e.,  the 
product  of  photo-decomposition  with  its  combined  unchanged  haloid, 
Carey  Lea  has  proposed  the  convenient  term  "  photo-salt."  It  will  avoid 
ciroamlocntion  if  we  adopt  this  name.  The  photo-salts  have  been 
thonght  at  various  times  to  contain  metallic  silver,  allotropic  silver,  a 
sub-haloid,  such  as  argentous  chloride,  etc.,  or  an  oxy-haloid.  The  free- 
metal  theory  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  silver  chloride  darkens 
under  nitric  acid  of  sufficient  strength  to  dissolve  the  metal  freely.  The 
acid  certainly  retards  the  formation  of  the  photo-salt,  but  does  not  pre- 
vent it  altogether.  When  once  formed  the  photo-chloride  is  bat  slowly 
attacked  by  Ijoiling  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  from  the  dry  photo-salt 
mercury  extracts  no  silver.  The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  an 
allotropic  form  of  silver  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  can  not  be  serionsly 
maintained.  The  sub-haloid  theory  of  the  product  may  be  true,  bat  it 
baa  Dot  yet  been  established  with  that  precision  which  the  chemist  has 
a  right  to  demand.  We  must  have  analyses  giving  not  only  the  per- 
centage of  halogen,  but  also  the  percentage  of  silver,  iu  order  that  it 
may  be  ascertained  whether  the  photo-salt  contains  anythiog  besides 
metal  and  halogen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oxy-haloid  theory; 
it  may  be  trae,  but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  oxy-haloid  theory  was  first  suggested  by  Robert  Huntf  for  the 

*I  have  gone  bo  far  aa  Co  test  this  ideft  experimentally  in  a  prelimioary  way,  the 
result  being,  as  might  bare  bona  anticipated,  negative.  Silvei  chloride,  well  dark- 
ened by  long  expoanre,  wm  extraeted  with  a  hot  satarated  golntioa  of  potassium 
chloride,  and  the  dissolved  portion,  after  precipitation  by  wat^tr,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  chloride  by  eiposure  to  light.  Not  the  slightest  difference  was  observable 
either  in  the  rate  of  coloration  or  in  the  oolors  of  the  prodncts.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thonght  worth  while  to  re!>eat  the  experiment,  using  a  luethod  analogous  to  the 
"  method  of  fractionation  "  of  Crookes. 

t  "  Ueaearohes  on  Light,"  '.id  ad.,  1K>4,  p.  80. 
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ciiloride;  it  was  takea  np  by  Sahler,  and  has  recently  been  revived  by 
Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgkinson.  It  has  been  thoaght  that  this  theory  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  fact  that  the  chloride  darkens  under  liqaids,  sncb  as 
hydro- carbons,  which  are  free  from  oxygen.  I  have  been  repeating 
some  of  these  experiments  with  various  liquids,  using  every  possible 
precaution  to  exclude  oxygen  and  moisture;  dry  silver  chloride  heated 
to  incipient  fusion  has  been  sealed  up  in  tubes  in  dry  bensene,  petroleam, 
and  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  exposed  since  March.  [Tubes  shown.] 
In  all  cases  the  chloride  has  darkened.  The  salt  darkens  moreover  in 
a  Crookesiau  vacuum.*  By  these  experiments  the  oxy-chloride  theory 
may  be  scotched,  bat  it  is  not  yet  kilted;  the  question  now  presents 
itself,  whether  the  composition  of  the  photo-salt  may  not  vary  according 
to  the  medium  in  which  tt  is  generated.  Analogy  sanctions  the  sap- 
position  that  wiien  the  haloid  darkens  under  water  or  other  oxygen- 
containing  liquid,  or  even  in  contact  with  moist  or  dry  air,  that  an 
oxychloride  maybe  formed  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  photo- 
salt.  The  analogy  is  supplied  by  the  corresponding  >4alt  of  copper,  viz, 
cuprous  chloride,  which  darkens  rapidly  on  exposnre.  [Design  printed 
on  flat  cell  filled  with  caprona  chloride  by  exposure  to  electric  light.] 
Wohler  conjectured  that  the  darkened  product  was  an  oxychloride,  and 
this  view  receives  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  support  from  these 
tubes  [shown],  in  which  dry  cuprous  chloride  has  been  sealed  up  in 
benzene  and  carbon  tetrachloride  since  March;  and  although  exposed 
in  a  southern  window  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  salt  is  as  white 
as  when  first  prepared.  Some  cuprous  chloride  sealed  up  in  water  and 
ex[M>sed  for  the  same  time  is  now  almost  black.     [Shown.] 

When  silver  is  precipitated  by  reduction  in  a  finely  divided  state  in 
the  presence  of  the  haloid,  and  the  product  treated  with  acids,  the  ex- 
cess of  silver  is  removed  and  colored  products  are  left  which  are  some- 
what analogous  to  the  photo-salts  proper.  These  colored  haloids  are 
also  termed  by  Carey  Lea  photo-salts  because  they  present  many  anal- 
ogies with  the  colored  products  of  photochemical  change.  Whether 
they  are  identical  in  composition  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  decide,  as  we 
have  no  complete  analyses.  The  first  observations  in  this  direction  were 
published  more  than  30  years  ago  in  a  report  by  a  British  Association 
Oommittee,t  in  which  the  red  and  chocolate-colored  chlorides  are  dis- 

*  Some  dry  Bitvor  chloride  whicli  lii.  Crookea  has  been  good  enoagh  to  seal  up  for 
me  in  a  high  vacuam  darkens  on  exposure  quite  hb  rapidly  as  the  dry  aalt  in  air.  It 
Boon  regaiaa  its  original  color  when  kept  in  the  dark.  It  behaves,  in  fact,  jnstastiie 
chloride  is  known  to  behave  when  sealed  up  ia  chlorine,  althongh  its  color  is  of 
oanrse  macb  more  iDtense  after  oxpoHute  than  is  the  oaae  with  the  chloride  in  chlorine. 

t  These  results  were  arrived  at  in  three  ways.  In  one  case  hydrogen  was  passed 
through  ailver  citrate  saspended  in  hot  water,  and  Ibe  prodnct  extracted  with  citric 
acid.  "The  result]  of  treatioK  the  residue  with  ohloio-hrydic  acid,  and tlien  dissalving 
the  silver  by  dilute  nitrio  acid,  was  a  rose- tinted  chloride  of  silver."  lu  another  ex- 
periment the  dry  citrate  was  heated  iu  a  stream  of  hydrogen  al  213°  F.,  and  the  pro- 
daot,  which  was  partly  aolnble  in  water,  gave  a  brown  residae,  which  ftimiabed  "  « 
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tiDCtly  described.  Carey  Lea  haa  siuco  contributed  largely  to  oar 
knowledge  of  tbeee  colored  haloids,  and  has  made  it  appear  at  least 
highly  probable  that  they  are  related  to  the  prodncts  formed  by  the 
actioQ  of  light.  [Red  photo-chloride  and  purple  photo-bromide  and 
iodide  shown.] 

The  photographic  image  is  impressed  on  a  modern  film  in  an  inap- 
preciable fraction  of  a  second,  whereas  the  photo-salfc  requires  an  ap- 
preciable time  for  its  production.  The  image  is  invisible  simply  be- 
canse  of  the  extremely  minute  quantity  of  haloid  decomposed.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  it  can  not  be  asserted  that  tbo  material  com- 
posing this  image  Is  identical  in  composition  with  the  photo-salt,  for  we 
know  the  composition  of  neither  the  one  uor  the  other.  But  they  are 
analogous  in  so  far  as  tbey  are  both  the  result  of  photo- chemical  de- 
composition, and  there  is  great  probability  thatthey  are  closely  related, 
if  not  identical,  chemically.  Itmay  turnout  that  thereareyariona  kinds 
of  invisible  images,  according  to  the  vehicle  or  halogen  absorbent — in 
other  words,  according  to  the  seusitizer  with  which  the  silver  haloid  is 
associated.  The  invisible  imago  is  revealed  by  the  action  of  the  de- 
velojMr,  into  the  function  of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  It  will 
safflce  to  say  that  the  final  result  of  the  developing  solution  is  to  mag- 
nify the  deposit  of  photo  salt  by  acoumnlating  metallic  silver  thereon  by 
accretion  or  reduction.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  image  is 
Impressed  with  such  remarkable  rapidity,  and  that  it  is  invisible  when 
formed,  it  has  been  maintained,  and  is  still  held  by  many,  that  the  first 
action  of  light  on  the  film  is  molecular  or  physical,  and  not  chemical. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  chemical  theory  appear  to  me  lo  be  tol- 
n^bly  conclusive,  and  I  will  venture  to  submit  a  few  of  them. 

The  action  of  reagents  upon  the  photographic  film  is  quite  similar 
to  the  action  of  the  same  reagents  upon  the  silver  haloids  when  ex- 
posed to  the  point  of  visible  coloration.  Beducing  agents  and  halogen 
absorbents  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film :  oxidizing  and  halo- 
genizing  agents  destroy  its  sensitiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  the 
physical  theory  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to  impress  an  image  on 
a  film,  say  of  pure  silver  bromide,  as  readily  as  on  a  film  of  the  same 
haloid  imbedded  in  gelatine.  Everyone  knows  that  this  can  not  be 
done.  I  have  myself  been  surprised  at  the  extreme  insensitiveuess  of 
films  of  pure  bromide  prepared  by  exposing  films  of  silver  deposited 
on  glass  to  the  action  of  bromine  vapor.    On  the  chemical  theory  we 

very  pale  red  bodj  od  beiog  tiBOBforniBd  bfchlorhydio  and  citrio  acids."  In  auothrr 
experimeat  silver  arBenite  was  formed,  this  being  treated  with  caaatio  soda,  and  tha 
block  precipitate  then  treated  auccoasivoly  with  chlorliydic  and  nitric  acids;  "  Silver 
ia  dissolved,  and  tbere  is  loft  a  Bubstance  -  -  -  [of]  a  rich  chocolate  or  maroon_, 
etc."  This  OD  aualTsiB  was  fonnd  to  contain  24  pei  oent.  of  chlorinn,  the  normal 
oUoride  requiring  24.74  and  the  subchloride  14.0S  per  cent.  The  committee  which 
oondaoted  these  esperimeats  conaisted  of  Mesan.  Uaakeljue,  Hadow,  Uardwick, 
and  Llewelyn.    B.  A.  Kep.,  1859,  p.  103, 
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know  tliat  f^atine  is  a  Bplendid  seoaiiizer — i.  e.,  bromine  absorb«it. 
Tliore  is  another  proof  which  has  been  in  our  bauds  for  nearly  30  years 
but  I  do  not  tbiuk  it  has  been  viewed  in  tliis  light  before.  It  haa  beeu 
shown  by  Oarey  Lea,  Eder,  and  especially  by  Abney,  who  has  inveeti- 
gated  the  matter  most  thoroughly,  that  a  shearing  stress  applied  me* 
chauioally  to  a  sensitive  illui  leaves  an  impression  which  can  be  deveb 
oped  in  jnst  the  same  way  as  though  it  bad  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  light.  [Pressure  marks  on  Eastman  bromide  paper  developed 
by  ferrous  oxalate.]  !Now  that  result  cau  not  be  pi-oduced  ou  a  surface 
of  the  pure  haloid ;  some  halogen  absorbent,  such  aa  gelatine,  must  be 
associati'd  with  the  haloid.  We  are  concerned  here  with  a  obemioal 
change  of  that  class  so  ably  investigated  by  Professor  Spring,  of  Li6ge, 
who  has  shown  that  by  mere  mechanical  pressure  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  chemical  reaction  between  mixtures  of  finely  divided  solids.* 
Then  again,  mild  reducing  ageuts,  too  feeble  to  reduce  the  silver  hal- 
oids directly  to  the  metallic  state,  such  as  alkaliue  hypophosphites,  glu- 
cose or  lactose  and  alkali,  etc.,  form  invisible  images  which  can  be  de- 
veloped in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  photographic  image.  All 
this  looks  like  chemical  change,  and  not  physical  modifioatiou  pure  and 
simple. 

I  have  in  this  discourse  stoically  resisted  the  temptiug opportunities 
for  pictorial  display  which  the  subject  affords.  My  aim  has  been  to  sum- 
marize the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  in- 
visible image  after  fifty  years'  practice  of  the  art.  This  image  is,  I 
venture  to  think,  the  property  of  the  chemist,  and  by  him  must  the 
Boientiflc  foundation  of  photography  be  laid.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
give  the  formula  of  the  photo-salt,  but  if  the  solution  of  the  problem  haa 
hitherto  eluded  our  grasp  itis  because  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the 
investigation,  Thn  photographic  Image  brings  us  face  to  face — not 
with  an  ordinary,  but  with  an  extraordinary  class  of  chemical  changes 
due  entirely  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  silver  salts.  The  material 
composing  the  image  is  not  of  that  definite  nature  with  which  modem 
chemical  methods  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing.  The  stability  of  the 
photoeatt  is  determined  by  some  kind  of  combination  between  the  sub- 
haloid  or  oxy-haloid,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  excess  of  unaltered 
batoid  which  enters  into  its  compositioQ.  The  formation  of  the  colored 
product  presents  certain  analogies  with  the  formation  of  a  saturated 
solution ;  the  product  of  photo-chemical  decomposition  is  formed  under 
the  influence  of  light  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole  photo-salt, 
beyond  which  it  can  not  be  iucreased, — iu  other  'words,  the  silver  haloid 
is  saturated  by  a  very  minnte  percentage  of  its  own  product  of  photo- 
decomposition.    The  photo-salt  belongs  to  a  domain  of  chemistry — a  no- 

'ThecoiiDeDtloD  between  the  two  phenomena  was  Hoggested  during  ft  contiw  of 
lectures  delivered  by  me  two  yean  ago  ("  Uhemistry  o(  Photography,"  p,  191),  I 
have  siQceleamt  that  the  eame  conDlasion  had  been  arrived  at  independently  by  Ur, 
C.  U.  Bottamley,  of  the  Yorkahiie  Collage,  Leeds. 
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man's  land — peopled  by  so-called  "  molecnlar  compounds,"  into  which 
the  pare  chemist  ventnreB  bat  timidly.  Bat  these  compoands  are 
more  and  more  arging  their  claims  for  consideration,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  if  they  lack  that  definite- 
uess  which  the  modern  chemist  regards  as  the  essential  criterion  of 
chemical  individuality.  The  investigation  may  lead  to  the  recognition 
of  a  new  order  of  chemical  attraotion,  or  of  the  old  chemical  atCraetioa 
in  a  different  degree.  The  chemist  who  discourses  here  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  the  end  of  the  half  century  of  photography  into  which  we  have 
now  entered  will  no  doubt  know  more  about  this  aspect  of  chemical 
affinity ;  and  if  I  may  invoke  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  concluding,  I 
should  Bay  that  a  study  of  the  photographic  film  with  its  invisible  image 
will  have  contributed  materially  to  its  advanoemeot. 
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A  TROPICAL  BOTAHIG  GARDEN.* 


BY  H.  TBEUB. 


A  abort  time  ago  botanic  gardens  were  arraigDed  by  the  rector  of 
one  of  the  largest  nniversities  of  Europe  iu  a  serioua  discourse.  Tlie 
orator,  a  celebrated  phyto-pbysiologist,  complained  that  these  gardens 
no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  botanical  science  of  the  day.  In  the 
middle  ages  and  until  the  middle  of  tbe  sixteeuth  century  botanic  gar- 
dens were  collections  of  officinal  plants.  Since  that  period  they  have 
become  truly  scientific  institutions.  Abandoning  pure  speculation, 
attention  was  given  to  liviug  tbiugs  themselves,  particularly  to  plants. 
Patrons  and  scientists  oombiaed  their  cfi'orts  to  bring  from  the  most 
distant  coantries  rare  or  unknown  specimens.  In  the  gardens,  depos. 
itories  of  this  wealth,  the  difflcnlt  task  was  attempted  of  presenting, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  the  entire  vegetable  world,  and  of  bringing  together 
(as  far  as  possible),  all  existing  vascular  plants.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
stantly iucreasing  number  of  plants  introduced  into  Europe,  this  gen- 
eral plan  was  for  a  long  time  followed,  and  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  was  it  felt  that  the  method  must  be  changed.  In 
the  Qrst  place  it  should  have  been  recogDized  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  in  a  single  garden,  however  large  and  well  managed,  anything 
like  the  enormous  number  of  vascular  plants  distributed  on  our  globe. 
Besides,  (and  this  is  a  more  serious  argument,)  the  conditions  offered  to 
introduce  plants  in  gardens  are  so  far  from  natural,  that  exotic  culti- 
vated plants  can  not  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  proper  basis  of  com- 
parison in  scientific  researches,  as  these  are  at  present  nndeistood. 
Too  many  plants  in  conditions  too  abnormal  is  briefiy  tbe  criticism 
made  by  tbe  orator. 

These  institutions,  attacked  from  so  high  a  place,  have  not  failed  of 
det<)oders.  While  recognizing  that  part  of  the  criticism  is  well  founded, 
it  is  urged  that  if  the  object  in  view  was  varied  somewhat  by  insisting 
— more  than  has  heretofore  been  done — upon  the  adoption  of  a  common 
plan,  tbe  botanic  gardens  of  Europe  would  easily  avoid  the  dangers 
with  which  tbey  are  menaced.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  take  any 
part  in  this  controversy,  for  the  objections— whether  well-founded  or 
not — do  not  apply  to  botanic  gardens  of  the  tropics,  as  we  will  endeavor 
to  show  iu  the  following  pages. 


*  TrausUUd  fiom  the  Bevue  dea  Deux  Mon4tt.    January  1 
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The  namber  of  botanic  gardens  situated  in  the  tropttial  zone  is  maeh 
greater  than  might  be  supposed.  According  to  a  recent  enameratioD 
there  are  not  less  than  fifteen  in  the  British  possessions.  In  the  French 
colouies  they  are  found  at  St.  Denis  in  Bennion  Island,  at  La  Poiat-^ 
Ktre  in'  Guadetoupe  Island,  at  St.  Fi«-re  in  Martinique,  at  Pondioherry, 
and  at  Saigon,  Spain  has  one  at  Havana,  and  one  at  Manila;  and  Hol- 
land haa  a  single  one  at  Buitenzorgin  tbeisland  of  Java.  There  are  also 
tropical  botanic  gardens  in  Sonth  America,  and  these  bring  the  tot^ 
number  to  a  considerable  figure.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
are  not  botanic  gardens  properly  so-called,  bttt  rather  agricnltttral  sta- 
tions and  gardens  of  acclimation.  There  are  others  however,  that 
while  not  abandoning  tropical  agriculture,  merit  the  names  of  great 
Boieutific  establisbmenla.  As  the  chief  of  this  kind,  those  of  Calcutta, 
of  Buitenzorg  in  Java,  and  of  Feradeniya  in  Oeylon  (in  chronological 
order)  should  be  cited. 

The  royal  guden  of  Calcutta  was  founded  in  1786  by  Col.  Bobert 
Hyde,  who  was  its  first  director.  Among  bis  saccessors  are  found  the 
celebrtited  names  of  Wallich  and  Criffitli,  the  greatest  aataraliat  ef 
onr  centnry  in  the  extreme  £ast.  The  garden  of  Calcutta  has  now 
been  for  several  years  under  the  wise  and  able  direction  ef  Dr.  C  King, 
to  whose  care  the  herbarium  of  Calcutta  owes  its  great  reputation. 
The  royal  garden  of  Feradeniya  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  founded  in 
1821.  Situated  near  Eaudy,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  500  metres  [1,600 
feet],  having  a  moist  and  hot  climate,  occupying  iBore  than  60  hectares 
[150  aoresj,  and  connected  as  it  is  with  the  post  of  Colombo  by  a  railway, 
the  garden  of  Feradeniya  possesses  conditions  most  favoraUe  in  every 
respect.  For  many  years  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thwaites, 
a  man  of  real  merit,  but  who  thought  a  botanio  garden  in  a  tropical 
country  should  be  in  some  manner  a  rednoed  copy  of  the  virgin  forest. 
This  system,  more  original  than  meritorious,  e&cludes  any  methodical 
arrangement  of  plants  and  necessarily  restricts  the  namber  of  Bpeci- 
mens.  Dr.  H,  Trimen,  tbe  successor  of  Dr.  Thwaites,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Ceylou,  9  years  ago,  realized  the  disadvantages  of  the  plan 
of  his  predecessor.  To  distribute  over  an  area  of  60  hectares,  without 
any  order,  a  great  number  of  plants,  for  tbe  most  part  not  labelled, 
was  to  fatally  embarrass  the  scientific  use  of  the  rich  oolleotionit  that 
had  been  brought  together.  So  Dr.  Trimen  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
a  new  arrangement  of  plants  according  to  the  natural  system  and  to 
label  them  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  With  branob  MtaUis^? 
uients  upon  tbe  plain  and  ni)on  the  mountain,  the  garden  of  Pendeniyft 
has  before  it  a  brilliant  future.  The  third  of  the  gardens  qaabioned, 
that  of  BniteuEorg  in  the  island  of  Java,  wa»  founded  in  1817.  Wft 
will  briefly  relate  its  history  and  show  by  a  study  of  its  present  orgnB' 
fiation  that  a  new  era  is  commencing  for  large  tropical  garden^  anil 
that  their  influence  will  constantly  increase  in  the  future  evolattoo  of 
tbe  science  of  plants.  )(1qIc 
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I. 


Od  the  29th  of  October,  1816,  a  squadron  qaittiiig  the  roadstead  of 
Texel  in  the  north  of  Holland  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies.  The  passen- 
gers (for  they  carried  them  npon  these  ships  of  war})  mast  have  rejoiced 
that  they  had  left  the  storms  and  fogs  of  the  North  Sea  for  the  sanny 
coasts  of  Malaysia..  The  Bqltad^>Il  took  to  Java  the  oommissloDerfl- 
generaJ  to  whom  the  sovereign  of  Holland  had  committed  the  task 
of  assuming  in  his  name  the  governmeat  of  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 
Beine  a  man  of  broad  views,  the  new  king  had  attached  to  the  com- 
mission a  distiufruished  naturalist,  Beinward^,  professor  in  the  Atbe- 
neum  of  Amsterdam,  in  order  that  the  study  of  the  marvellous  natural 
products  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
sonth  of  Asia  might  be  settled  upon  a  solid  basis. 

The  squadron  did  not  enter  the  straits  of  Snnda  until  the  last  of 
April  in  the  following  year.  The  high  fanctiooartes,  saiUug  after  a 
long  voyage  between  charming  islets,  set  like  emeralds  in  thin  silver 
fillets  of  breakers,  broathiug  the  faint  odors  from  the  neighboring 
coasts,  mnst  at  last  land  and  take  up  their  task.  The  future  indeed 
reserved  for  them  many  disappointments,  and  it  was  only  after  long  and 
tedioas  diplomatic  manoeuvers  that  the  English  authorities,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1816,  decided  to  tarn  over  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king 
of  Holland  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  Baron  Van  der  Gapellcn 
the  commissioner  who  was  to  perform  the  functions  of  governor-general 
shortly  installed  himself  at  Btiitenzorg.  taking  Reinwardt  with  him, 

Boitenzorg,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Datch  Indies,  is 
situated  58  kilometres  [36  miles)  from  Batavia,  in  106°  53'  5"  east 
longitude  and  6^  33'  8"  south  latitude,  upon  one  of  the  long  ridges 
that  extend  to  the  north  of  the  great  mountain  of  Salak.  An  encbaut' 
log  site,  possessing  a  beautiful  and  healthful  climate,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  governors-general  established  themselves  there  instead  of 
at  Batavia,  however  large  and  beautifnl  that  "city  of  villas"  might  be. 
This  preference,  accorded  to  Buitanzorg  by  the  representatives  of  th» 
king,  was  the  cause  of  the  creation  of  a  botanical  establishment  at  that 
point.  In  fact,  upon  the  request  of  Keiawardt,  the  commissioners- 
general  deeided^-by  a  decreeof  April  15,1817 — to  found  abotanic  garden 
at  Buiteuzorg  upon  an  uncultivated  territory  belonging  to  the  domain 
and  ceded  by  Baron  Van  der  Capellep.  Oa  this  territory,  contignons 
to  the  park  and  to  the  palace  garden,  work  vas  commenced  on  the  16th 
of  May  by  some  fifty  native  worko^ei^,  under  the  direction  of  two  chief 
gardeners,  one  of  whom,  bronght  out  by  Reinwardt,  had  been  employed 
in  the  same  capacity  in  Holland,  while  the  other  was  a  pupil  of  the 
royal  garden  of  Kew,  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
island  of  Java  a  place  more  appropriate  for  a  garden  of  this  kind,  for 
owing  to  certain  conditions,  Buiteuzorg  nnites  to  other  advantages 
that  of  having  no  dry  season,  properly  speaking.    It  is  evident  that 
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only  a  small  number  of  plauts  could  endare  a  period  of  almost  con- 
tiuuoas  droaglit  for  4  or  5  months,  such  as  is  habitnal  to  the  east 
of  Java.  Even  tlie  climate  of  Batavia,  where  2  or  3  mouths  without 
heavy  rains  are  not  rare,  would  be  leas  suitable  for  a  botanic  garden 
than  Bultenzorg,  where  they  complain  if  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  sea- 
eon,  rain  is  absent  for  3  consecutive  weeks.  These  frequent  and 
heavy  rains  are  doubly  advantageous  for  the  garden ;  Buitenzorg  owes 
to  them  its  ever  luxuriant  vegetation  (never  ceasing,  as  one  may  say], 
and  they  cause  a  lowering  of  the  mean  temperature  which  makes  it 
possible  to  cultivate  many  plants  from  the  virgin  forests  of  the  moan- 
tains,  although  the  altitude  of  Buiteuzorg  is  only  2S0  metres  [POO feet]. 
In  order  to  give  au  idea  of  the  mass  of  water  which  is  ordinarily  shed 
upon  the  ^'Sans  Souci"  of  Java,*  it  wilt  be  sufBcient  to  say  that  at 
BaiteoKorg  there  falls  a  mean  quantity  of  4,600  millimetres  1 180  inches] 
of  rain  per  year,  while  in  Holland,  one  of  the  most  rainy  countries  of 
Europe,  there  falls  per  year  bnt  660  millimetres  [26  inches].  No  set- 
tled plan  was  at  first  adopted,  and  the  archives  contain  no  indication  of 
any  kind  relative  to  the  earliest  management  of  the  gardcL.  We 
merely  know  that  its  founder,  Rcinwardt,  took  advantage  of  many 
voyages  made  by  hiin  to  send  plants  to  Buitenzorg.  Yet  the  first  cata- 
logue of  the  "  Botanic  Garden  of  the  State,"  the  name  oflScially  adopted, 
pnblisbed  some  mouths  nfter  the  departure  of  Beinwardt,  enumerates 
only  912  species  of  plants.  Beinwardt  returned  to  Europe  in  Jane, 
1822,  to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Upon  his  recom- 
mendation the  Government  placed  at  the  head  of  the  garden  a  botanist 
of  exceptional  merit.  Dr.  C.L,  Blume,  who  thus  became  the  first  director 
of  the  "iforiiM  Bogoriensis^'"i  and  whose  scientific  renown  was  cradled 
in  the  garden  at  Buitenzorg.  Blume  displayed  a  remarkable  activity 
as  director.  He  commenced  in  1825  the  publication  of  a  work  upon 
the  flora  of  Dutch  India;  with  a  feverish  activity  he  brought  out  dar- 
ing 1825  and  the  early  part  of  1826,  seventeen  parts,  describing  more 
than  1,200  new  species,  a  great  number  of  genera,  and  several  families 
of  plants  entirely  unknown  up  to  that  time.  The  garden  profited 
directly  from  the  work  of  Blume,  because  the  collection  of  living  plants 
was  enriched  by  a  numerons  series  of  species  discovered  by  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Blume  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the  garden,  besides  a 
considerable  force  and  the  two  chief  gardeners,  a  third  European  gar- 
dener, and  a  draftsman.  In  short,  the  young  institution  came  out 
brilliantly  in  every  respect,  and  it  seemed  to  promise  a  remarkable 
future.  A  cruel  reverse  however  soou  proved  the  uncertainty  of  these 
fovorable  prognostications.  Blume,  after  having  nearly  broken  down, 
bad  to  return  to  Europe  in  1826,  to  re-establish  his  health.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  Baron  Van  der  Capellen  was  re-placed  by  the  Viscount 


'[The  liberal  tratialaliion  of  the  word  Baiteuzorg  U  without  (beyond)  oare.] 
-t  Eortu*  Bogorienns,  the  acioutiGo  name  of  the  garden,  is  derived  from  Bogor,  the 
nntiTa  n*me  of  Boitenzorg. 
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da  Bus  de  Gisignies.  The  former  bad  neglected  outhiDg  to  stimulate 
tbe  colony,  bat  in  doiag  tbis,  grand  seigneur  tbat  be  was,  he  bad  uo 
tbougbtof  cost.  So  Da  Baa  was  sent  oQt  as  commissioner- general, 
with  an  order  to  diminish  the  expenses,  and  to  le-estabUsh  the  balauce 
of  the  colonial  budget  He  eseoated  the  orders  received,  and  the  ex- 
penses were  immediately  reduced,  but  how  many  useful  institutions 
were  nearly  or  quite  suppressed !  The  botanic  garden  of  Buiteozorg 
was  the  flrst  victim  of  the  new  measures.  It  was  nearly  wiped  out. 
In  August,  1^26,  the  posts  of  director  and  draftsman  were  abolished  and 
but  ooe  Baropeau  gardener  was  left.  By  a  decree  of  the  following  year 
the  speciid  appropriation  for  the  garden  was  discontinued,  and  it  was 
decided  that  thereafter  the  "Botanic  Garden  of  the  State"  should  be 
kept  up  by  a  part  of  the  sum  allowed  to  the  governors-general  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  Park  of  Buitenzorg. 

Happily  there  are  providential  interventions,  thanks  to  which,  strug- 
gling institutions  resist  the  most  murderous  attacks.  Such  an  inter- 
vention occurs  when  there  arises  a  Srm  and  persevering  man  who  is  able 
to  demonstrate  for  yet  another  time,  that  will  triumphs  over  the  most 
vigorous  decrees  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  and  destined  to 
disappear  with  the  circumstanees  which  brought  them  forth.  Such  a 
man  arose  and  the  intervention  was  effected.  General  Count  van  den 
Boscb,  successor  to  the  Viscount  Bus  de  (lisignies,  who  landed  at  Ba- 
tavia  in  January,  1S30,  brought  with  bim  from  Holland  an  assistant 
gardener,  a  young  man  wbo  bad  occupied  an  inferior  position  iu  a  coun- 
try house  near  The  Hague.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  only  chief 
gardeoer  remaining  at  the  garden  fell  sick,  set  out  lor  Europe,  and  died 
on  tbe  voyage.  The  assistant  gardener  of  the  governor  general  was 
selected  to  replace  him.  His  name  was  J.  E.  Teysmann.  Half  a  cen- 
tury later  this  simple  gardener,  who  was  given  no  other  instruction 
than  that  of  the  primary  schools,  received  a  testimonial  as  brilliant  as 
it  was  rare  of  tbe  esteem  he  bad  won  in  the  scientific  world. 

Besides  diplomas  of  honor,  medals  struck  with  his  effigy,  felicitations 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  was  given  bim  an  album.  In  which 
more  than  a  hundred  botanists,  together  with  Darwin  and  De  Oandolle, 
offered  bim  their  greetings,  and  this  album  had  inscribed  upon  it,  on  a 
plate  of  gold,  the  following: 

"  Oeleberrimo  inde/esaoque,J,-E.  Teyamann  cum  dimidium  per  8(Eculum 
Archipelagi  indici  thesaurum  botanicum  exphravU,  mirantes  cotlegw." 

To  have  attained  this  eminence  a  man  mast  have  possessed  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  and  Teysmann  certaiuly  had  them.  A  man  of  strong 
character  in  every  respect,  be  to  the  end  of  his  life  united  with  great 
energy  and  an  active  intelligence  tbe  ardeut  desire  to  seize  any  occa- 
sion for  self  instruction,  for  extending  his  knowledge  of  his  specialty, 
and  particularly  for  enlarging  his  views. 

From  1S30  to  1837,  nothing  is  heard  of  either  the  Garden  of  Buiten- 
zorg or  of  the  ohtef  gardener.    The  botanic  garden  existed  daring  tbat 
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period  only  in  name,  and  tbe  chief  officer  oonaidered  that  the  first  ten 
years  he  passed  in  Java  was  only  a  term  of  apprenticeship.  Still  it 
was  daring  that  period,  in  1837,  that  the  colonial  government  decided 
on  a  measare  which  was  finally  to  bring  about  most  fortunate  conse- 


The  exeentive  member  of  a  so-called  nataral  history  commission,  to 
whom  Was  assigned  the  scientiflo  direction  of  Bnitenzorg,  was  then 
Diard,  of  French  nationality,  and  it  was  he  who  warmly  nrged  npon  the 
governor  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hasskarl,  who  had  recently  lauded  at 
Batavia  and  who  wished  a  position.  Diard  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
provisional  appointment  for  Mr.  Hasskarl,  first  as  gardener,  then  as 
botanist,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  he  was  charged  with  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  plants  of  the  garden.  Tbis  idea  of  Diard,  carefhlly 
carried  out,  by  Mr.  Hasskarl,  oontribates  much  more  to  the  scientific 
value  of  tbe  garden  than  does  the  great  number  of  species  onltivated. 
Estensive  arborescent  groups,  composed  of  the  largest  plants,  were 
thus  arranged  in  the  natural  order,  and  the  botanist  during  the  five 
years  that  he  was  attached  to  the  garden  was  able  to  determine  a  large 
number  of  species  and  to  compose  the  second  catalogue  of  the  garden, 
published  in  1811,  embracing  over  3,000  plants,  among  which  were 
many  entirely  new, 

Diard  and  Mr.  Hasskarl  went  to  Europe  on  leave,  and  Teysmann 
again  remained  alone  and  in  very  difficult  circumstances,  for  after  the 
departure  of  Diard  the  control  of  the  botanic  garden  passed  to  a  mili- 
tary man,  the  steward  of  the  governor  general's  palace.  This  extraor- 
dinary arrangement  continued,  and  for  about  30  years  soldiers  con- 
trolled the  Hortua  Bogoriensi*.  Under  such  conditions  a  new  period  of 
decline,  if  not  of  complete  eclipse,  of  the  garden  would  have  been  in- 
evitable had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  .tlie  energetic  Teysmanu. 
The  more  difficulties  he  encountered  the  more  he  displayed  his  rare 
qualities  in  the  interests  of  the  institution  to  which  he  felt  himself  at- 
tached for  life.  Travelling  much  throughout  the  whole  archipelago,  he 
oontinnally  sent  plants  and  seeds  to  the  Bnitenzorg.  Upon  his  return 
he  was  constantly  in  the  breach,  fighting  for  the  interests  of  his  gar- 
den, not  even  recoiling  from  coufiicts  with  his  military  chief,  confiicts. 
that  it  must  be  confessed  were  frequent  The  result  of  this  line  of 
conduct  was  that  in  1861,  with  the  aid  of  BinnendiJ  k,  who  came  to  Java 
in  1850,  Teysmann  issned  the  third  catalogue  of  the  garden,  in  which 
the  number  of  species  niider  permanent  culture  exceeded  8,000. 

Finally,  in  1868,  the  long  periods  of  vicissitudes  came  to  a  close. 
Tbe  garden  again  became  a  scientific  institution  of  the  state,  with  a 
special  director  and  appropriation,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
stewards  of  the  palace,  with  whom  it  was  to  have,  hereafter,  only 
neighborly  relations.  This  retani  to  the  primitive  organization  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Teysmanu,  who  himself  maintained  contiunotta  rela- 
tions with  the  garden  by  numerous  consignments  of  seeds  and  plaatB 
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gathered  daring  Toyagea  to  the. remotest  parts  of  the  Datoh  posses- 
sions.  The  government  sppoioted  as  director  Dr.  Scbeffer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ntreoht,  a  papil  of  Mignel,  the  author  of  the  Flora  of  the 
Dntoh  East  Indies.  The  nev  director  began  his  scientific  researches 
as  soon  as  he  was  installed  at  Java.  A  few  years  later  he  obtained 
from  the  government  a  eabsidy  for  the  pnblioation  of  a  scientific  collec- 
tion entitled  Annul*  of  iis  Bofrmjo  QarAe^  at  Buiteniiorg.  Danng  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Scbeffer  two  changes  of  great  importance  toolt 
place.  The  collections  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Minea,  contained 
in  a  large  mnsenm  opposite  the  garden ,  were  transferred  to  Batavia, 
and  the  govern ment  gave  the  bnildiog  to  the  botanic  garden  for  its 
herbariam,  its  collections,  and  its  library.  A  second,  not  less  impor- 
tant,  was  the  foanding,  in  1876,  of  a  garden  and  scfaool  of  agricnltore. 
The  latter  has  since  been  abandoned.  Theconuderable  extension  given 
to  the  garden  onght  to  have  implied  an  increase  in  the  scicDtiflc  stafiF. 
Unfortunately  this  was  not  understood,  and  Dr.  Scheifer  remained 
alone  op  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1880,  when  be 
was  32  years  old.  The  pwiod  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Sehefi'er  ean  not 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  history,  and  we  will  therefore  con- 
tent oanelves  with  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  garden. 

The  interest  attaohed  to  the  history  of  any  inatitation  depends,  above 
all,  upon  the  importance  and  extent  which  that  institntion  presents  at 
the  time  when  it  is  considered.  The  reader  will  jadge  if  tiiat  is  the 
ease  with  the  establishment  of  which  we  are  writing. 

The  State  Botanic  Garden  at  Buitenzorg  comprises  three  different 
gardens.  There  is  first,  the  botanic  garden  proper,  in  the  center  of 
the  oity,  occnpying  an  area  of  36  hectares  [89  acres],  wedged  in  between 
the  parlE  of  the  govemv-genoral,  a  little  river,  the  TjiMwong,  and  the 
postal  road.  It  is  traversed  thronghont  its  width  by  a  large  and  fine 
avenoe  called  the  Aveune  of  the  Kanaries,  after  the  native  name  of 
the  trees  that  border  it,  beaatifal  trunks  of  Oanarium  Cammvne,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  about  30  metres  [100  feet].  Upon  this  avenue,  which 
borders  a  great  pond  enlivened  by  a  pretty  island,  carriages  and  foot- 
men freely  pass.  From  it  roads  practicable  for  carriages,  in  part  open 
to  the  public,  pass  in  all  directions  and  form  the  arteries  to  which  are 
attached  a  perfect  maze  of  foot-paths  of  different  sorts.  Plants  of  one 
family  are,  as  we  have  said,  found  together.  They  form  scattered 
groaps,  or  rather  they  occupy  one  or  more  divisions  bounded  by  the  paths. 
Each  division  has  at  one  of  the  angles  a  list  of  the  genera  it  i<nitains. 
Each  species  is  represented  by  two  specimens,  one  of  which  carries  a 
label  bearing  the  scientific  name,  the  native  name  if  there  is  one,  and 
VBoatty  stating  the  products  of  the  plant.  In  consideration  of  the  great 
nnmber  of  climbiug  plants  of  tropical  countries,  Teysmann  had  the 
liappy  idea  of  putting  the.it  together  in  a  special  part  of  the  garden, 
Vbere  they  also  are  arranged  according  to  their  natural  afBnities. 
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There  is  here  offered  a  wide  field  for  iuterestin^observatiobs.  Includ- 
ing herbaceous  plants,  the  total  iinmber  of  species  is  aboat  9,000.  In 
the  middle  of  the  garden  there  is  a  range  of  nurseries  where  young 
plants  are  cultivated,  partly  under  shelters  that  protect  them  from  the 
best  of  the  snn  or  from  the  injurious  effect  of  beating  rains.  Some 
plants  reqnire  special  care,  notably  a  certain  number  of  ferns,  arums, 
and  orchids.  These  are  placed  in  two  buildings  that  resemble  the  hot- 
houses of  Europe,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  at  Buitenzorg  they 
serve  to  keep  the  plants  cool  and  not  to  give  them  a  more  elevated  tem- 
perature. The  garden  has  its  own  carpenters  who  construct  buildings 
of  this  sort;  a  small  detail  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  npon 
which  everything  is  organized.  The  native  force  is  composed  of  about 
100 individuals,  amongwhom  are3  employes  having  si>ecial  knowledge 
of  botany,  much  more  than  we  would  espect  to  find  among  Malays. 
This  force  works  under  the  orders  of  a  chief  gardener  and  a  second 
ganlener.  The  garden  is  open  night  aud  day,  an  arraDgement  which  Is 
only  possible  in  the  East  where  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  consider  that  property  is  robbery.  At  the  two  principal  entrauces 
there  are  gate-keepers  bnt  no  gates. 

The  agricultnral  garden,  the  second  division  of  the  Hortus  Bogori- 
emis,  is  situated  about  a  league  from  the  ceuter  of  Buitenzorg  and  cov- 
ers not  less  than  70  hectares  [L73  acres].  The  arrangement  of  the  place 
and  the  distribution  of  the  plants  at  once  shows  that  the  aim  is  ex- 
clusively practical.  Everything  is  regular,  the  roads  and  foot-paths 
intersecting  at  rightangles,  the  divisions  thus  formed  of  almost  uniform 
size,  the  plants  in  each  division  all  of  the  same  species  and  the  same 
age.  While  in  the  scioutiflc  division  each  species  is  represeuted  by  bat 
two  specimens  of  each  species,  here  there  are  a  hundred,  but  ouly  cal- 
dvated  plants  that  are  or  may  become  useful  to  agriculture  or  colo- 
nial industries ;  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  coffee,  of  tea,  of 
sugar-cane,  of  rubl>er  and  gutta-percha  trees,  the  Erythroxylon  Coca 
which  furnishes  cocaine,  trees  which  produce  tannin  aud  oils,  forage 
plants,  etc  A  special  part  of  the  garden  is  reserved  for  officinal 
plants.  There  is  a  gardener- iu-chief  to  direct  the  work,  and  a  force  of 
70  native  workmen. 

The  third  garden  is  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Buitenzorg 
on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  neighboring  volcano  of  Gede.  With  an  area 
of  30  hectares  [74  acres],  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  metres  [u,000  feet],  it 
possesses  a  climate  marvelonsly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  plants 
of  the  indigenous  mountain  flora,  as  well  as  those  of  Australia  and 
Japan.  About  10  natives  work  there  under  the  orders  of  a  European 
gardener.  The  three  gardens  which  together  constitute  the  State 
Botanic  Garden  at  Buitenzorg  havea  total  area  of  uearly  140  hectares 
[31l>  acres]. 

The  museum,  situated  opposite  the  botanic  gaiden  proper,  is  a  build- 
ing 11  meti-es  long  [144  feet],  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  to 
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which  it  is  now  applied,  althoagh  it  was  originnlly  used  for  mineralog- 
ical  collections.  It  is  composed  of  a  hall  occupying  the  body  of  the 
principal  story,  and  of  two  wings.  On  the  floor  of  the  hall  are  upright 
closets  along  the  wall,  and  glass  cases  in  the  center  contaiDing  collec- 
tions both  botanical  and  technical.  Part  of  the  exhibits  are  dried  and 
part  are  preserved  in  spirits.  The  herbariam  occapies  the  gallery 
which  runs  aroand  the  entire  hall,  4  metres  above  the  fioor.  The  dried 
plants  are  not,  as  in  Europe,  placed  in  portfolios,  bat  la  tin  boxes  Id 
order  that  they  may  be  better  protected  against  insects  and  moistare, 
those  great  enemies  of  collections  in  tropical  oonntries.  As  a  matter  of 
coarse,  corrosive  sublimate,  naphthaline  and  carbon  bisulphide  are  con- 
sidered at  Buiteiizorg  as  important  allies  in  this  constant  fight  against 
insects.  The  number  of  tin  boxes  containing  the  herbarium  exceeds 
1,200.  Each  box  contains,  on  an  average,  100  specimens.  One  of  the 
wings  of  the  bnilding  is  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  nmseum,  a  divi- 
sion which  has  for  its  chief  the  adjunct  director  of  the  garden  assisted 
by  a  naturalist  The  other  wing,  a  little  more  than  10  metres  long  and 
neariy  11  metres  wide,  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  library,  which  contains 
more  than  5,000  volumes.  This  is  a  considerable  number  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  is  a  special  botanical  library,  althoagh  books  of 
genera]  natural  history  and  transactions  of  academies  of  sciences  such 
as  those  of  Paris,  Berlin  and  London,  are  not  wanting.  In  the  matter 
of  descriptive  botany  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain,  besides  classical 
and  indispensable  works,  whatever  relates  to  the  flora  of  the  extreme 
Orient.  The  books  on  general  botany  are  sapplemented  by  the  most 
recent  treatises  and  publications  on  morphology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  vegetable  paleontology.  But  the  special  wealth  of  l^e  library  of 
the  garden  at  Buiteazorg  is  the  series,  generally  complete,  of  all  the 
reports  and  botanical  reviews  of  the  first  rank  at  present  published  in 
Dutch,  French,  English,  and  Italian.  The  special  isolation  of  a  botan- 
ical garden  situated  at  equally  remote  distances  from  the  scientific  cen- 
tres of  the  Old  and  the  Sew  World  makes  it  necessary  to  attend  care- 
fully to  the  maintenance  of  the  library,  keeping  it  well  up  to  the 
advances  of  science. 

There  are  three  laboratories,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  fourth,  for  in 
accordance  with  the  proposition  of  the  colonial  government  accepted 
by  the  mother  country,  the  force  in  the  garden  of  Baitenzorg  is  to  be 
increased  by  two  new  functionaries,  a  botanist  and  a  chemist,  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  famish  by  patient  and  careful  investigations  scientific 
data  as  to  the  useful  plants  of  tropical  countries  and  their  culture.  The 
laboratory  intended  for  the  chemist  is  not  yet  opened.  Behind  the 
moseum  in  a  special  building  is  the  pharmacological  laboratory  where 
a  pharmacal  chemist  temporarily  attached  to  the  garden  carries  on 
investigations  upon  alkaloids  and  other  curious  and  useful  substances 
which  tropical  plants  contain.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  exact 
knowledge  that  we  have  concerning  these  substances  this  happy  inno. 
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vatioD  caa  not  bat  produce  resalts  of  great  praetioal  atility  as  veil  as 
of  great  scientific  interest. 

Two  botanical  laboratories  are  placed  in  the  main  botanic  gardeaa, 
bebind  the  range  of  naraeries.  One  of  theee,  a  large  hall  S  metres  wide 
and  20  long,  is  retierved  for  forelgti  scientists  who  come  to  pass  some 
time  at  the  Hortui  Bogoriensig  to  make  inTestigations  and  to  study  the 
tropical  flora  in  its  hiwie.  This  laboratory  ia  lighted  by  five  windows 
at  each  of  which  there  is  a  work  table.  Closete  placed  against  the  op- 
poait«  wall  oonttun  the  necessary  utensils,  optical  and  other  aj^taratus, 
fiasks,  vases,  etc.,  and  the  so-called  mioro-ehemical  reagents.  Besides, 
there  is  a  small  collection  of  working  books  so  that  iuTestigators  iwed 
not  have  to  depend  upon  the  main  library.  It  is  also  proposed  to  facil- 
itate the  researches  of  visitors,  by  placing  in  the  hall  a  berbarinm  ooB- 
sisting  entirely  of  specimens  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardMi,  so  that 
in  oases  of  doubt  the  rapid  identification  of  any  such  plant  may  be  made 
without  havinfc  raoourse  to  the  herbarium  of  the  museum.  This  spetnal 
laboratory  herbtmum  is  at  present  only  begun.  The  urangement  of 
the  hall  is  simple,  offering  at  oooe  the  advantages  (rf  good  light  and 
plenty  of  room.  Thislastpointis  an  essential  thing  iu  hot  coan tries, 
where  open  space  is  ueoessary,  especially  in  a  laboratory  for  research. 
Even  at  Baitensorg,  whwe  the  evenings,  nights,  and  raoraiiigs  are 
fresh,  the  mean  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  firom  28°  to  29*^ 
O.  [82°  to  Sio  F,].  There  are  even  days  during  the  dry  season  when 
for  2  or  3  hoars  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  mercury  rises  to  31° 
0.  [880F,). 

The  second  botanical  labcvattMy,  aboat  100  paces  distant,  backed  up 
against  the  office  of  the  gardui  and  communicating  with  it,  is  reserved 
for  the  director  and  the  new  funotitHiary,  the  botanist  who  is  expected 
from  Europe. 

The  fourth  laboratory,  that  of  agriealtaral  chemistry  will  shortly  be 
established  in  the  garden  of  agriculture.  In  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
botanical  laboratory  are  the  offices  and  a  small  photographic  and  litho- 
graphic workshop  for  the  draftsman  photographer.  The  offices,  formerly 
badly  arranged  in  two  smalt  rooms  of  the  mnseum,  have  just  been  trans- 
fierred  to  a  special  building,  given  up  for  that  use  by  the  QoverBuHmt, 
a  new  proof  of  the  solicitude  the  government  of  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies 
and  of  the  mother  country  always  feds  fat  the  Garden  of  Buitenzotg, 

II. 

What  are  the  principles  of  the  organization  we  have  jnst  deseribed, 
and  how  does  it  worki  What  are  the  advfuitages  peculiar  to  large 
botanical  gardens  in  the  tropics,  and  why  is  there  reasim  to  expect 
them  to  exercise  a  great  inflnenee  over  the  future  developmrat  of 
botany  1  Before  answering  these  questions  an  understanding  must  b« 
reached  on  an  essential  point;  that  is  to  say,  tilie  diifeteat  my  ia  vJueb 
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pure  and  applied  scieuce  is  studied  in  Earope  on  the  one  hand  and  1q 
a  tropical  country  ou  the  other.  When  among  European  peoples  sci- 
ence took  the  marvellous  flight  vbich  characterizes  our  century,  a  differ- 
entiation aooQ  commenced.  Purely  Bcieuti&o  studies  and  investigations 
remained  as  formerly  more  or  less  directly  attached  to  the  universities 
and  faculties,  in  a  word,  to  superior  instruction,  properly  so  called.  But 
at  the  Bame  time  the  remarkable  useful  applicatious  which  accompanied 
the  progress  of  science  necessitated  the  creation  of  special  institutions, 
polytechnic  schools,  technical  laboratories,  experimental  gardens,  agri- 
cultural stations,  etc.  Both  of  these  sister  branches,  pure  and  applied 
science,  equally  demanded  indefatigable  workers,  trained  in  method  and 
gifted  in  intelligence.  While  having  a  totally  di£ferent  object,  they 
remain  in  relation  and  continual  coatact.  Btill  the  speclalizatioQ  exists 
and  it  may  be  easily  foreseen  that  it  will  increase.  It  Is  the  same  or 
will  be  the  same  in  colonies  where  the  climatic  conditions  permit  the 
European  to  (ix  his  permanent  habitation,  but  it  is  not  the  case  for 
European  colonies  iu  tropical  countries.  There  the  colonists  do  not 
oome  with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently.  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  distant  country,  however  beautiful 
and  fertile  it  may  be,  they  are  firmly  resolved  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  The  majority  of  them,  having  acquired  social  position  or  the 
wisbed-for  fortune,  hasten  to  return  home,  almost  certain  to  find  that 
the  recollections  of  childhood  and  youth  are  deceptive,  and  that  the 
climate  and  social  organization  in  Europe  are  far  from  reaching  the 
ideal  which  they  had  formed  daring  their  sojourn  at  the  antipodes. 

Becently  the  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  Europeans 
can  found  colonies  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  in  tropical  countries, 
reside  there  for  several  successive  generations,  and  raise  there  a  pure 
blooded  race.  The  celebrated  Professor  Virchow  is  one  of  those  who 
deny  with  great  authority  and  energy  the  possibility  of  a  true  acclima- 
tion of  a  European  race  in  a  tropical  country.  If  a  naturalist  who  has 
dwelt  in  the  beautiful  island  of  Java  for  some  years,  and  who  is  a  fervent 
admirer  of  it,  may  be  allowed  to  have  an  opinion  on  this  mooted  ques- 
tion, I  must  avow  that  everything  goes  to  show  that  M.  "Virchow  is  right. 
But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  concerning  the  theoretical  posaibility 
of  this  acclimation,  the  plain  fact  is  this,  that  in  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  in  other  tropical  countries  also  that  have  been 
under  European  control  for  some  centuries,  the  pure  race  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  acclimated. 

This  point  once  understood,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  why  (with  rare  ex- 
ceptions) universities,  faculties  of  sciences,  and  similar  institutions  have 
hitherto  been  wanting  in  tropical  colonies.  Families  send  their  sons  to 
Europe  to  study  and  take  their  degrees.  The  teaching  body  of  the  uni- 
versity, with  its  laboratories,  its  libraries,  its  cabinets,  and  its  collections, 
does  not  there  exist;  and  yet  it  is  especially  in  a  tropical  colony  that 
material  interests,  so  important  there,  ought  to  cause  great  valoe  to  be 
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placed  npoD  applied  scieoce.  Tbis  is  a  contradiction  at  once  apparent, 
and  which  becomes  still  more  obvions  if  we  pass  from  tlie  geuerat  case 
to  tije  special  one  of  botany,  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  becanae 
of  the  great  inflaence  it  has  npon  tropical  agricalture.  The  time  has 
passed,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  it,  when  the  high  price  of  colonial  prod- 
ucts, the  wiint  of  co-operation,  excessively  cheap  labor,  and  sometimes 
also  oppression  of  the  native  popniation,  m^ide  all  special  knowledge 
Buperfluoas  to  anyone  who  chose  to  take  the  chance  of  making  his  for- 
tune in  agriculture.  We  are  already  far  from  the  period  when  the 
grossest  empiricism  was  usually  sufficient,  permitting  the  acquirement 
of  wealth  by  those  destitute  of  education  and  often  even  of  iutelligence. 

To  insure  solid  results,  tropical  agriculture — no  less  than  that  of  tem- 
perate countries — demands  judgment  and  special  knowledge,  aud  the 
need  is  felt  of  establishing  it  also  on  a  firm  scientific  basis.  It  has  it 
ia  true  been  said,  adopting  a  practical  view  of  the  very  narrowest  kind, 
that  the  coutradiction  we  have  jnst  pointed  out,  did  not  ueceasarily  exist, 
since  it  was  only  necessary  to  take  for  a  scientific  basis  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  European  scientists,  only  that  the  application  will  be 
somewhat  different  in  the  tropics.  This  isavery  grave  error,  especially 
since  it  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  life.  Itia  vain  for  as  to  compare  as 
to  their  effects  upon  vegetation,  the  dry  season  with  winter,  aud  the 
rainy  season  with  spring  and  summer.  The  forms  and  functions  in 
which  vegetable  life  manifests  itself  in  an  equatorial  country  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  essential  laws  which 
rule  life  are  the  same,  but  the  manifestations  of  it  are  quite  different. 
It  is  therefore  for  the  immediate  interest  of  tropical  colonies  to  possess 
scientific  establishments  for  the  study  of  life  in  its  forms  and  in  ita 
functions.  As  institutions  of  this  kind  depending  upon  nniversities  or 
iiifiuUies  do  not  exist,  it  is  evident  that  botanic  gardens  established  by 
the  state  are  indispensable.  These  gardens  serve  a  double  purpose, 
scientific  and  practical,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  in  science 
only  that  they  must  have  their  root.  The  scientific  institution  forms 
thetmnkon  which  the  branches  are  grafted.  If  the  trunk  is  hampered 
ever  so  little  in  its  growth  and  loses  its  vigor,  the  branches  will  cer- 
tainly suffer,  and  in  the  end  may  perish.  Thus  everything  which  lowers 
the  scientific  tone  of  a  tropical  botanic  garden  is  contrary  not  only  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  but  also  to  the  direct  interests  of  the  colony. 

It  is  neccessary  to  insist  npon  this  truth  because  there  is  always 
among  agriculturists  a  tendency  to  confound  a  botanic  garden  with  au 
agricultural  station  or  with  au  experimental  garden.  This  error  is  ex- 
cusable in  persons  who  not  understanding  the  fesUna  lente  of  science, 
are  continually  wishing  immediate  answers  to  questions  of  vegetable 
pathology  and  physiology  which  they  ask  in  the  interests  of  the  special 
culture  in  which  they  are  engaged.  This  want  of  patience  aud  couipre- 
bensiou  of  the  modus  operandi  in  scientific  investigations  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  agricultural  stations  founded  by  agricultqrlsts  ttiQui- 
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selvet!  are  liable  not  to  give  the  resalts  expected  and  certainly  merited 
by  tlie  laadable  efforts  of  those  who  egtabliatied  tlieni,  A  state  estath 
lisbmeat  parsaes  its  regular  development  protected  against  tbeae  im- 
patient demands.  It  gradually  extends  its  sphere  of  action  for  the 
interests  of  all,  bnt  without  allowing  the  variable  and  often  exaggerated 
exigencies  ofthemomentto  disturb  it.  The  Qrstdnty  of  the  functionaries 
placed  by  the  colonial  government  at  the  head  of  the  botanic  gardens 
is  to  combat  tbe  lack  of  stability  and  coutiutiity,  the  sconrge  of  every 
colony.  It  is  not  only  the  right  bat  the  duty  of  governments  to  demand 
that  tbe  persons  to  whom  they  have  entrusted  these  posts  shall  not 
have  variable  and  narrow  views,  excusable  iu  others,  but  never  in  a 
naturalist.  Tbe  latter  has  had  the  benedt  of  an  enlightened  scientific 
edncation,  and  there  is  expected  of  him  a  certain  breadth  of  view  which 
should  be  the  resnlt  of  his  own  researches.  These  general  principles 
admitted,  let  us  see  how  they  are  carried  out  in  the  particular  case 
under  consideration.  The  government  of  the  Dutch  Ea»t  Indies  author- 
izes the  director  of  tbe  garden  at  Buiteozorg  to  distribate  gratuitously 
seeds  and  plants  of  useful  vegetables.  Id  1838  there  was  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  archipelago  1,100  packages  of  seeds,  cuttings,  and  young 
seedlings  of  useful  plants.  It  is  by  means  of  the  garden  of  agriculture 
that  it  is  possible  to  gratify  so  many  demands.  But  this  garden  is  part 
of  a>seientific  organization  and  would  not  work  well  if  alone.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show  this:  When  the  remarkable  aufestbetic 
qualities  of  cocaine  were  discovered,  it  was  only  necessary  to  go  to  the 
two  specimens  of  Erythroxylon  coca  of  the  group  of  ErythroxylacsEe  in 
the  botanic  garden  proper.  Enough  seed  could  be  gathered  to  make  a 
little  plantation  in  the  garden  of  agriculture.  When,  a  year  after,  a 
scientist  urged  npon  the  colonial  secretary  at  The  Hague  that  the  io- 
trodoctioo  of  Erythroxylon  coca  should  be  attempted  at  Java,  the  Bui- 
tenzorg  authorities  were  able  to  answer  that  thousands  of  seed  gathered 
in  the  garden  of  agricalttire  had  j  ust  beeu  d  iatribated.  Tbe  tree  for  a 
long  time  known  as  the  producer  of  the  best  quality  of  guttapercha, 
the  Palaquium,  [Isonandrd)  gutta  is  believed  to  grow  nowhere  iu  a  wild 
state;  at  all  events  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  seeds.  In  the 
division  of  Sapotaoe^  in  the  garden  of  Buitenzorg,  are  two  specimens 
from  30  to  40  years  old  which  produce  every  2  years  a  great  number 
of  seeds.  From  tbem  has  come  tbe  young  plantation  in  the  garden  of 
agricaltnre  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  specimens  in  a  large  separate 
plantation  of  gutta-percha  trees  commenced  by  the  government  some 
years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  garden  of  Buitenzorg.  The  cam- 
phor tree  of  Sumatra,  a  plant  of  great  value,  is  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
first  because  its  seed  are  very  few,  then  because  they  lose  very  rapidly 
tbeir  germinating  power,  even  during  a  short  voyage.  By  taking 
special  pains  Teysmann  succeeded  in  introducing  the  tree  at  Buiten- 
zorg. In  1885  the  specimens  at  tbe  botanic  garden  began  to  bear  fruit, 
and  now  the  garden  of  agriculture  possesses  a  plantation  of  young 
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Sumatra  camphor  trees,  while  tbere  is  besides  a  cODBiderable  number 
of  plants  to  be  distributed  during  the  next  rainy  season.  Why  was  it 
that  a  short  time  after  their  qualities  became  kuown,  the  garden  of  agri- 
culture possessed  new  uaoao  trees  from  ^Nicaragua,  rubber  trees,  forage 
plants,  and  new  varieties  of  coffee  plants  from  Brazil,  oleiferoos  plants, 
plants  for  cooking  and  usefal  trees  from  Gaboon,  rubber  climbers  from 
Zanzibar,  etc.1  It  was  only  because,  haviug  the  great  botanic  garden 
to  dei>eQd  upon,  it  could  offer  its  correspondents  in  exchange  many  a 
plant  interesting  to  botany  or  horticulture.  The  researches  hitherto 
made  at  Buitenzorg  npou  the  pathology  and  physiology  of  plants  of 
general  culture  have  been  bat  few  in  number,  and  besides  they  have 
been  more  or  less  against  the  interests  of  the  garden,  an  additional 
proof  of  what  has  just  been  stated.  As  soon  as  the  two  new  function- 
aries, the  botanist  and  the  chemist,  especially  appointed  for  these 
researches  shall  arrive,  the  scienti&c  forceof  the  garden  at  Buitenzorg 
will  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  to  answer  every  need.  On  the 
one  hand  it  will  be  impossible  to  lower  the  general  scientific  tone;  on 
the  other,  patient  and  careful  researches  will  give  to  agriculture  a  solid 
basis  by  which  it  will  not  fail  to  profit.  The  trunk  will  preserve  the 
necessary  sap  fbr  the  food  of  the  branches  on  which  practical  aims  will 
have  been  grafted.  That  which  will  be  accomplished  in  a  little  time  for 
agriculture,  took  place  a  year  ago  for  pharmacology  and  toxicology. 
Although  the  skillful  pharmacal  chemist  who  is  the  chief  of  this  new 
division  has  only  eommeoced  his  researches,  the  results  obtained  up  to 
the  present  time  furnish  conclusive  proofs  both  of  the  atility  of  the 
measure  undertaken  by  the  colonial  government  and  of  the  necessity  of 
attaching  this  laboratory  to  a  great  botanic  garden. 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Hortu»  Bogoriensis  the  great 
ntility  which  it  would  finally  be  to  the  colony  was  perceived,  bat  this 
was  not  the  cliief  motive  for  its  creation.  When  the  government  of 
Holland  sent  Keinwardt  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  it  was,  as  expressly 
stated  by  the  sovereign,  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  our  colonies  as  our  neighbors  possess  of  theirs."  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  king  to  contribute,  by  encouraging  soieatific  explo- 
ration in  the  colonies,  toward  "rendering  manifest  the  happy  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Dutch  name.  The  result  of  generons  and  elevated  ideas, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  garden  of  Buitenzorg  never  to  forget  its  origin. 
To  continue  an  emulation  with  the  neighboring  colonies,  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing known  every  possible  aspect  of  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
tropins,  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science  independent  of  any 
djreot  ntility,  is  really  to  render  service  to  the  colony,  and  in  a  way 
which,  in  the  long  run,  is  quite  as  efficacious  as  that  which  looks  only 
towards  direct  practical  interest.  The  more  civilization  advances  the 
more  it  is  demanded  of  nations  which  possess  great  kingdoms  in  far- 
away cDuatries  blessed  by  heaven  that  they  should  not  forget  that  roy- 
alty has  its  responsibilities  and  that  it  can  not  be  allowed  to  witbdrav 
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ftself  from  tbu  noble  task  of  addiug  to  our  kuowledge  of  nature,  inde- 
pendent of  any  direct  advantage,  either  present  or  fatore. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  duty  falls  apon  botanic  gardens,  especially 
when  tbey  poesesa  special  advantages  like  that  of  Buitenzorg,  We 
said  at  the  beginning  that  the  adverse  criticisms  made  against  botanic 
gardens  would  not  apply  to  those  of  the  tropics  because  the  latter  are 
placed  nnder  qoito  special  conditions.  In  feet,  the  short  descriptions 
vhich  we  have  jnst  given  will  suffice  to  make  it  understood  that  jadg- 
ing  by  Baitenzorg  there  is  no  attempt  at  making  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  plants  in  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  true  that  in  many  divisions 
of  the  garden  growth  has  caused  the  trees  to  approach  each  other  too 
closely,  but  the  epecimeas  that  suffer  in  this  way  do  not  at  all  remind 
OS  of  those  slender,  spindling  specimens  of  hothouse  growth  attacked 
by  the  learned  critic.  As  to  the  conditions  offered  to  plants  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  hothouses  and  a  garden.  Not 
that  the  Hortus  BogorienaU  offers  to  all  ita  plants  a  perfectly  natural 
situation,  but  from  that  to  abnormal  conditions  is  a  long  way.  It  is 
snfflcicDt  to  recall  that  aside  from  young  planta  and  the  very  f^w  species 
that  are  cultivated  under  belter,  all  the  plants  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  evident  that  the  great  number  of  vegetables 
scattered  over  such  a  vast  space  implies  the  impossibility  of  giving  a 
factitious  life  to  any  one  specimen  by  over-care.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  every  plant  introduced  into  Buitenzorg  with  which  the  climate 
doea  not  agree  end«  by  dying, — generally  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
plants  that  continue  to  grow  in  a  tropical  garden  may  develop  more  or 
less  well,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  we  have  to  admit  that  they  are  abnor- 
mally developed,  so  the  taxonomist  and  the  morphologist  can  study  the 
plants  of  the  garden  without  fearing  to  fall  every  moment  upon  charac- 
ters that  are  nnnatoral  or  disfigured  by  culture.  In  the  rare  cases  of 
doubt  the  herbarium  is  there  to  serve  as  a  check  and  to  allow  a  com- 
parison with  neighboring  species  not  cultivated  in  the  garden.  In  view 
of  the  great  number  of  tropical  ligneous-plants,  the  stndy  of  living  spec- 
imens has  for  the  systematist  some  real  advantages  over  the  stndy  of 
herbarium  specimens.  The  latter  are  necessarily  but  small  fragments, 
carrying,  it  is  true,  flowers  and  fruits,  but  very  rarely  showing  poly- 
morphism, 80  frequent  in  vegetation.  The  physiologist  and  the  anato- 
mist may  make  their  researches  on  development,  the  play  of  functions, 
and  the  minute  stmctnre  of  the  plants  of  the  garden  without  the  fear 
of  being  led  into  error  by  degenerations  and  reductions  due  to  a  life  of 
starvation  and  ill- health  consequent  on  unnatural  conditions.  For  this 
sort  of  researches  the  absence  of  a  dry  season  is  of  special  advantage 
to  the  garden  of  Buitenzorg.  The  periodicity  shown  in  the  successive 
stages  of  the  evolutionary  cycle  of  a  plant  is  thece  almost  always  due 
to  internal  causes  and  quite  rarely  to  the  direct  influence  of  external 
causes.  This  is,  for  the  phyto-physiologist,  an  advantage  which  he 
does  not  Qud  in  the  temperate  zone  and  rarely  in  the  t 
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We  seein  what  favorable  circumstancea  tliebotauiste  attached  to  tbe 
Hortus  Bog&rietms  and  residing  at  Buitenzorg  study  in  every  aspect 
the  flora  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  in  general  tbe  manifestatious 
of  vegetable  life  iu  a  tropical  coautry,  but  they  would  have  very  badly 
understood  their  task  and  shown  a  regrettable  narrowness  of  ideas  if 
tbeytaad  wished  to  preserve  for  themselves  the  discoveries  and  the  ia- 
TestigatioQS  ia  this  vast  and  fertile  field  of  study.  Far  from  this,  it  ie 
their  dnty  to  constantly  urge  their  brethren  beyond  tbe  boa  to  come  and 
profit  by  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  great  number  of  questions  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  attack  in  Europe.  A  generous  scientific  hos- 
pitality offered  to  all,  profitable  to  science  and  worthy  of  the  colouy 
that  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  oSer  it,  is  the  only  line  of  con- 
dnct  proper  to  follow.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  plan  like  this 
the  government  of  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies  founded  at  Buitenzorg  four 
years  ago  the  laboratory  of  research  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  foreign 
naturalists. 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  important  qnestion,  what  reason  is 
there  to  think  tbatbolanio  gardens  in  the  tropics  have  entered  upou  a 
new  phase  in  which  they  will  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  study 
of  botany  t  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is  short :  because  they  have 
become  botanical  stations  similar  to  the  zoological  stations  on  the  coasts 
of  Europe.  Any  one  interested  iu  natural  scieuces  mast  know  that 
zodlogy  owes  a  great  part  of  its  recent  rapid  advancement  to  these 
littoral  stations.  However  unlikely  it  may  appear  we  may  predict  that 
botanical  gardens  of  tbe  tropics  will  have  iu  future  a  still  greater  im- 
portance iu  the  advancement  of  botany.  To  effect  this  they  must  be 
large  and  favorably  situated  like  that  of  Buitenzorg  and  of  Paradeaiya, 
where  they  havejost  followed  the  example  of  establishing  a  laboratory 
for  visitors. 

Id  order  that  this  prognostication  may  be  realized  two  things  are 
necessary.  First,  that  botanists  shall  follow  the  example  given  by 
their  coUeagnes,  the  zoologists,  in  becoming  less  reclusive ;  then,  that 
they  should  have  more  accurate  ideas  as  to  tbe  "  perils  "  to  which  one 
is  exposed  in  a  sea  voyage,  and  especially  as  to  the  "  dangers''  which 
meet  a  visitor  to  a  tropical  climate.  Bocks,  hurricanes,  and  shipwrecks 
on  one  side,  fetal  diseases,  wild  beasta,  serpents,  and  venomous  crea- 
tures of  all  kinds  on  the  other,  are  so  many  phantoms  which  hannt 
timid  imaginations  and  prejudiced  minds.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  great  steamers  that  make  the  voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean  knows 
that  the  perils  and  inconveniences  which  it  was  imagined  must  be  en- 
dured on  board  these  well-equipped  and  comfortably  fitted  vessels  have 
very  little  basis  of  fact.  Three  or  four  weeks  of  doleefar  niente  passed 
on  board  a  great  mail  steamer,  during  which  one  enjoys  tbe  excellent 
fresh  sea  air,  are  advautageoua  to  the  health.  Itis  true  that  it  is  some- 
times a  little  tiresome,  that  there  is  at  times  a  little  monotony  in  the 
diversions  offered  by  the  flying  fish  and  porpoises.    But  on  the  other 
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hand  what  excellent  memories  are  preserved  of  the  long  days  on 
board !  The  apprehenaioD  which  has  the  least  foandation  io  fact,  that  of 
the  dangers  which  one  incurs  by  passing  a  few  months  in  a  tropical 
coontry,  is  yet  more  difficnlt  to  dissipate.  The  f  tlse  opinions  on  this 
snbjeot,  which  are  foand  in  every  conntry,  have  a  siagular  tenacity  of 
life.  If  one  only  goes  to  a  healthy  and  civilized  locality  a  sojonrn  of 
a  few  months  in  a  tropical  coantry  presents  no  danger  whatever.  On 
the  contrary,  for  many  conatitntions,  antamn  and  winter  in  Barope  are 
for  from  being  as  healthy  as  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  Certainly  it  is 
possible  that  the  latter  may  be  ityurions,  but  such  an  effect  is  only  felt 
after  a  prolonged  exposare. 

However  nnfounded  snoh  fears  may  be  tbey  can  not  be  overcome  if 
there  remaina  any  doubt  hut  that  a  sojonrn  of  some  months  in  a  botanic 
garden  in  the  extreme  Orient  will  be  of  great  nse  to  a  naturalist.  The 
remark  has  sometimes  been  made  that  a  botanic  garden  of  this  kind, 
however  great  and  rich  it  may  be,  can  not  give  by  itself  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  vegetation  of  a  virgin  forest  which  has  such  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  the  observer  of  living  nature.  This  is  true,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  iu  Java,  as  in  many  other  tropical  countries, 
primitive  nature  and  civiUzation  jostle  each  other.  At  Bnitenzorg,  the 
vice-regal  residence,  an  excursion  of  1, 2,  or  3  days  transports  the  bot- 
anists to  a  perfectly  virgin  forest,  so  near  is  it.  Besides,  a  branch 
eatabliahment  of  the  garden  is  situated  upon  the  mouutain  called 
Tjibodaa,  which  touches  the  very  edge  of  the  forest  from  which  it  was 
recovered.  There  naturalists  visiting  the  botanical  station  of  Bnitenzorg 
go  to  pass  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  and  gather- 
ing at  their  ease  planta  from  their  native  wilds.  In  order  that  these 
wilds  may  be  safe  from  any  injury  by  the  natives,  and  that  their  prim- 
itive character  may  be  preserved,  the  government  has  taken  care  to  put 
an  area  of  some  250  hectares  [nearly  1  square  mile]  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  botanic  garden. 

There  are  certain  obstacles  to  be  met  when  one  would  make  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  such  for  example  as-  preparing  for  an  absence  of 
considerable  duration,  a  leave  to  be  obtained  or  a  public  mission  to  be 
asked  for,  or  objections  of  members  of  the  family  nnaccustomed  to  travel- 
ling. Therefore  it  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  voyage  secures  to  the 
investigator  not  only  the  certainty  of  establishing  new  facts  which 
may  be  arranged  on  well-known  lines,  but  also  whether  there  is  much 
chance  of  discovering  new  paths  which  when  explored  will  lead  science 
to  new  results.  This  question  should  receive  a  stronger  affirmative 
answer  than  might  be  supposed  by  many  naturalists  who  have  never 
quitted  Europe.  In  order  to  appreciate  how  fierce  is  the  struggle  for 
life  in  the  tropics,  and  to  comprehend  how  nature  has  exhausted  herself 
in  furnishing  to  the  combatanta  a  diversity  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  elsewhere  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  it  upon  the  spot. 
One  must  see  for  one's  self — to  cite  but  one  example-7-treea  of  loftv 
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statare  covered  to  tbe  top  with  a  bosky  vegetation  of  parasites  and 
epiphytes,  to  be  able  to  conceire  bow,  in  their  own  special  way  these- 
wrestlers  have  mnltitndes  of  speeial  adaptations  of  which  we  aa  yet 
bat  dimly  peroeiTe  the  origin  and  tbe  fonctioDB.  Only  after  havinff 
experienced  the  surprise  caosed  by  the  sight  of  the  iDznriaDt  vegetation 
of  the  tropics,  can  the  physiologist  at  last  obtain  a  trae  idea  of  the 
wonders  reserved  for  him  in  thestadyof  vlt^  phenomena  manifastitig 
themadves  with  sach  remarkable  force.  Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tbe  present  climatologieal  conditions  of  equatorial  countries 
are  very  much  like  those  whtcb  formerly  extended  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  oar  globe.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  that  we  should  study 
tropical  plants  if  we  wish  to  solve  tbe  series  of  riddles  relating  to  the 
origin  and  affiliation  of  the  plant  groups  of  our  period.  To  the  botan- 
ists who  Btndy  this  marvelloas  flora  in  its  native  situation  is  reserved 
the  honor  of  filling  got  the  great  gaps  in  our  present  knowledge  and 
of  making  discoveries  whose  importance  and  signification  we  can  now 
but  partially  guess. 

What  we  have  just  said  is  neither  prematare  nor  oat  of  place.  First, 
the  results  already  obtained  sustain  it.  Besides,  natnralists  have 
recently  given  a  proof  of  the  interest  they  have  in  extending  tbeir 
researdies  to  equatorial  countries.  During  tbe  i  years  that  the 
laboratory  for  resefwch  has  been  established  at  Bnitenzorg  it  has  been 
visited  by  fourteen  natnralists,  and  all  but  one  came  from  beyond  the 
sea  and  from  different  countries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
to  add  that  no  French  botanist  has,  up  to  tbe  present  time,  come  tO' 
occupy  a  work  table  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Hortua  Bogorien»i».. 
Without  doabt  the  namber  of  visitors  will  go  on  increasing,  and  at' 
length  they  will  come  iVom  all  nations.  He  who  has  the  honor  of  now 
directing  the  soientidc  establishment  described  in  this  article  is  thet 
first  to  desire  it.  Indeed,  it  is  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  and 
stimulating  this  movement  that  it  has  been  writtui. 
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Everything  that  Jives  generates  he^t.  Whereyer  there  is  Efe  th^ 
is  simnltaneonsly  a  prodactiou  and  liberafioD  of  heat.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  exist  for  all  organic  life,  aDimal  or  yegetable,  Jimits  of  .tem- 
perature, above  or  below  which  life  ,caQ  not  be  unstained  and  between 
which  points  only  can  full  development  be  attained.  T^emperatare  ^s 
therefore  an  imporiiiiQt  .element  in  all  life,  and  ft  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider jn  detail  the  facta  apon  which  this  conclusion  pests.  We  maet 
weigh  successively  two  qaestiong:  namely,  the  generation  of  heat  ;by 
organic  life,  and  the  ioflnjence  ,exerted  upon  that  life  by  the  tbeom^ric 
variations  to  which  it  may  be  subjected — variations  whicb  n^eessariLy 
react  upon  interna]  tempen^are,  witl^  di^erent  degrees  o|f  iuteja^t^, 
however,  as  wc  shall  see.. 


^'Vcry  aniniai  is  a  soui^  of  iheat.  This  is  distinctly  ^preci^ble  in 
Bi9,D,  birds,  and  superior  organisms  in  general,  and  the  Gharacteristj,c 
temperatu^  of  the  various  members  of  the  animal  bingdom  presents 
ipteresting,  although  juconside^able,  differences.  Birds  generate  more 
heat  th^n  any  oti^ef  orgauieijp,  in  sq  far  as  their  temperature  is  shown 
tp  reach  a  higher  point.  According  to  various  observers,  it  varie? 
fh>m  39°  to  44°  C,  while  that  of  m^n  a^^  mammals  ranges  betwe^ 
370  and  390  c.     (98°  and  1020  F.) 

Man, mammals,  and  birds  are  called  creatures of,eq^nable  temp^tn^) 
bomeothermic — that  is  warm-blQoded — animals.  By  this  is  ^eant  tha|t 
their  individual  temperature  is  high,  that  it  varies  bat  sJighUy,  sai^ 
that  it  does  not  follow  the  changes  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Another  class  of  organisms,  representatives  of  which  are  never  ^oud<^ 
among  birds  or  mammals,  are  called  heterothermic — cold-blocided-^ 
animals;  creatures  of  variable  temperature,  since,  in  their  normaj) 
physiological  state,  their  individual  temperature  follows  closely  the 
changes  in  tlie  atmosphere  about  then.  The  temperature  of  reptiles, 
batrachians,  fishes,  mollusks,  Crustacea,  insects,  etc.,  is  almost  identical 

"  TiMiBlat«d  from  the  Eevue  dM  Dtux  JfoRiJM,  May  1, 1889 ;  vol.  xcui,  pp,  176^01. 
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to  tLat  of  the  vater  or  air  surrounding  tliem.  All  animala  except 
mammals  and  birds  are  cold-blooded  animals.  It  is  to  be  noted  bow- 
evor  that  eertaio  mammalB,  nsnally  rodents,  are  in  tnm  varm- 
blooded  and  coldblooded.  These  are  hibernating  animals,  which  after 
the  fall  of  the  external  temperatare  below  a  certain  point,  become  tor- 
pid and  fall  asleep,  their  own  temperatare  being  hardly  higher  than 
that  of  the  air  about  them.    Of  these  We  shall  speak  again  later. 

Without  the  aid  of  certain  instrnmeuta  beterothermic  animals  would 
appear  to  generate  no  heat  whatever;  for  to  our  senses,  their  tempera- 
tare is  the  same  as  that  of  their  surroundings.  In  the  case  of  reptiles, 
however,  the  temperature  exceeds  that  in  which  they  are  placed,  (the 
difference  being  estimated  when  the  external  temperature  was  at  a 
point  between  5°  and  15°  O.)  as  much  as  C,  7,  and  8  degrees,  though  it 
more  frequently  varies  from  I  to  jt  degrees.  In  the  case  of  batrachians 
it  is  less,  scarcely  exceeding  2  or  3  degrees  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  difference  is  still  less  appreciable  in  Sshes,  and  it  reaches  its  low- 
est point  in  invertebrates,  in  which  the  temperature  only  occasionally 
shows  an  excess  of  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  a  degree  centigrade  over 
the  temperature  of  their  surroundings.  Insects,  particularly  those 
which  live  in  communities,  generate  at  times  considerable  heat.  Thus 
R^aumnr  observed  the  temperature  in  a  bee-hive  raised  to  12o.6  C. 
when  the  external  air  was  at  — 3°.7  O.  In  short,  beterothermio  animals 
generate  little  heat,  bat  its  production  is  constant. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  caloriftcationl  This  is  the  qaestion  into 
which  we  are  now  to  inquire.  The  strangest  ideas  have  been  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  it.  One  investigator  makes  s  mysterioas  principle 
of  animal  heat,  the  seat  of  which  is  the  heart,  where  it  develops  so  high 
a  degree  of  temperature  that  touching  this  organ  by  chance  results  in 
a  painful  bum.  The  author  of  this  theory  has  evidently  never  prac- 
tised vivisection,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heart  is  one  of  the  coldest 
of  the  organs, In  mammals  its  temperature  rarely  exceeding  39°  or  40° 
0.  According  to  J.  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon  and  anatomist,  this 
mysterious  principle  of  animal  heat  resides  in  the  stomach.  Barthez 
and  his  followers  attribute  it  to  an  entirely  different  cause ;  more  rea- 
sonable (in  that  it  excludes  the  supernatural  and  mysterious),  but  no 
less  erroneous.  Their  belief  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  commingling  of  the 
several  liquid  and  solid  portions  of  the  organism.  It  was  Lavoisier 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  true  theory  of  calorification.  Having 
made  an  exact  calculation  of  the  nature  and  properties  constitnttng  the 
atmosphere  in  its  normal  condition,  he  demonstrated  in  an  irrefutable 
manner  that  air,  expelled  by  a  living  creature,  contains  carbonic  acid 
in  larger  quantities  than  the  air  which  he  inhales.  A  combination  has 
therefore  taken  place  between  the  oxygen  in  the  air  and  the  carbon 
contained  in  the  organism.  "Pure  air,  in  passing  through  the  lungs, 
effects  a  combination  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal.    Now,  in  the  combnstiou  of  charcoal  there  is  ,t 
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liberation  of  matter  frou  tfae  fire,  consequently  tbere  mnat  be  likewise  a 
liberation  of  matter  from  the  combastion  in  tbe  longs.'*  That  is  to  say, 
since  tbe  lungs  evolve  carbonic  acid,  a  generation  of  beat  must  follow,  for 
tbe  reason  that  beat  is  under  all  circnmstances  an  accompaniment  of 
combnstioo.  A  living  organism  produces  beat  becaose  it  bums.  The 
stody  of  a  century  goes  to  sbow  the  accnracy  of  this  eonclusi^m. 

According  to  Lavoisier  tbe  longs  appear  to  be  the  seat  of  respiratory 
combustion  and  calorification.  On  this  point  however  he  is  guarded 
in  what  be  says,  and  tbis  reserve  is  jastifiable,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  their 
rdle  is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  which  be  supposes.  Lagrange, 
a  short  time  after  Lavoisier,  combatted  this  supposition,  stating  that 
if  tbe  lungs  were  actaally  the  seat  of  tbese  combustions,  tbe  heat  gen- 
erated would  be  of  such  intensity  that  this  organ  would  suffer  injury 
sufficiently  serious  to  be  incompatible  with  life.  This,  however,  is  an 
exagj^eration.  Tbe  prodnction  of  beat  has  been  estimated,  and,  even 
supposing  the  lungs  to  be  tbe  exclusive  seat  of  this  function,  the  tem- 
perature of  this  orgau  would  not  be  intense  enough  to  be  injurious. 
Tbe  most  exact  researches  have  shown  what  is  the  work  assigned  to 
the  lungs  in  tbe  process  of  calorification.  This  organ  which,  owing  to 
its  innumerable  cells,  representing  a  surface  of  150  or  200  square 
metres  (this,  although  astonishing,  is  indisputable),  only  serves  to  bring 
in  contact  the  blood  and  the  air.  The  net-work  of  capillaries,  separated 
from  tbe  air  by  a  fine  layer  of  cells,  represents  a  surface  equal  to  about 
tbree-fonrtbs  of  that  of  tbe  entire  lungs,  and  forms  a  sanguineous  coat' 
ing  of  100  or  160  square  metres.  Tbis  has  little  depth,  it  is  true,  only 
containing  2  litres  of  blood.  This  however  signifies  little,  for  in  order 
to  secure  absorption,  it  is  extent  of  surface  rather  than  depth  which  is 
required;  tbe  latter  being  of  slight  consequence.  Moreover  if  there 
are  at  a  given  moment  2  litres  of  blood  in  the  lungs  it  is  estimated  by 
a  simple  calculation  that  tbe  total  quantity  of  blood  passing  through 
the  lungs  in  the  course  of  21  hours  is  aboat  20,000  litres.  In  fact,  the 
anatomy  of  the  luugs  is  admirably  arranged  to  give  them  tbis  absorb- 
ing capacity,  and  experience  shows  that  their  r6le  is  exactly  tbat  for 
which  their  organization  is  best  adapted.  Tbe  blood  which  permeates 
the  lungs  absorbs  tbe  oxygen  in  the  inhaled  air,  by  reason  of  a  chemical 
affinity  between  the  hEemoglobiue  of  these  red  globules  and  tbat  gas, 
and  carries  it  throughout  the  body.  It  is  in  the  recesses  of  the  tissues 
over  all  parts  of  the  organism  that  tbis  oxygen,  separating  itself  from 
tbe  hiemoglobine,  unites  with  the  carbon  of  tbe  tissues,  and  ignites  in 
order  to  give  birth  to  heat  and  carbonic  acid;  necessary  results  of  all 
combustion.  The  acid  which  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  is  finally  expelled 
through  the  longs. 

Calorification  is  thus  the  result  of  combustions  which  take  place  at 
all  points  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is  in  complete  dependence  upon 
the  relations  of  two  other  functions — respiration  (that  is  to  say,  tbe  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  for  burning)  and  alimentation  (tbe  supply  of  carbon  or  of 
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combostibles).  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  point  later  on. 
OalorificatioQ  is  prodaced  not  only  in  the  lan^,  aa  Lavoisier  believed 
up  to  a  certain  point,  bat  in  all  the  tissnes  ot  the  organism,  the  proof 
of  it  being  that  the  dssaes  respire  in  a  condition  of  life.  Exception  is 
made,  however,  of  cntaneoas  growths,  snoh  as  bairand  nails,  these  be- 
ing lifeless  portions  of  the  organism.  If  the  tisaoea  respire  it  is  because 
there  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  bence  comboBtion,  bence 
heat.  The  demoDStration  of  the  respiration  of  the  tisanes  is  easily  fnr- 
uisbed  by  experiment  Let  an  animal  be  killed  and  fragments  of  niaa- 
ole,  liver,  brain,  bone,  ete.,  detached.  Let  these  be  plaaed  in  a  test 
tnbe  containing  oxygen,  and  inverted  on  mercnry.  At  tibe  end  of  a 
«paceof  time,  which  varies  in  length,  and  in  proportion  diffaria^ac- 
■cording  to  the  tissnes,  there  will  be  found  in  the  (est  tntie  eacbonic 
■acid  which  has  replaced  a  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  which  establishes  in 
:an  indispntable  manner  the  respiration  which  has  taken  place. 

In  short,  anitnal  heat  results  from  combustion  of  the  carbon  in  the 
tissues  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  this  element  being  introdnoed  into 
the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  carried  by  this  liquid  through- 
out every  portion  of  the  body.  Oombnstton  takes  place  in  alt  the  tis- 
snes (and  in  the  blood  itself,  although  but  slightly)  in  varying  degrees, 
being  greater  in  extent  in  the  muscles,  brain,  and  glands,  and  less  so 
in  the  bones  and  other  anatomical  portions  of  the  strnctnre. 

Is  calorification,  then,  the  result  of  combustion  and  oxydation  only! 
It  was  for  a  long  time  so  believed,  but  in  reality  other  inflnenees  enter 
into  this  function.  The  organism  ia,  in  fact,  the  theater  of  ehemieal 
phenomena,  infinite  in  variety.  The  materials  derived  from  the  food 
are  assimilated  by  varioua  chemical  processes,  and  the  action  of  elimi- 
nation is  accomplished  by  phenomena  of  no  less  variety.  Ati  the  coqn- 
binationa,  decompositions,  reductions,  etc.,  which  the  different  materials 
ondergo,  give  rise  invariably  to  the  generation  or  absorption  of  heat. 
In  plain  language,  all  chemical  action  produces  heat  or  cold,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  this  production  is  in  conformity  witb  ofaemical 
laws  which  are  now  fully  understood. 

Among  numerous  chemical  phenomena  of  this  sort  in  the  organism — 
phenomena  which  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  M.  Berthelot — special 
reference  may  be  made  to  hydrations,  decompositions,  combinations, 
and  fermentations.  All  these  phenomena  take  place  in  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures,  and  all  play  their  part  in  the  process  of  calorification. 
Calorification  is  then  the  resultof  multiplied  chemical  actions  which  oc- 
cur at  all  points  of  the  organism,  actions  of  which  some  generate,  while 
others  absorb  heat,  but  among  which  those  of  the  former  evidently  pre- 
dominate. Among  the  heal-giving  phenomena  oxydationa  are  the  most 
important,  but  ii  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  not  their  only  attri- 
bute, as  Lavoisier  believed. 

The  simple  fact  that  respiration  is  not  carried  on  witb  the  same 
activity  in  ail  the  tissues  indicates  a  priori  that  there  must  Iw  an  appte- 
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ctable  di&rence  in  their  temperatare.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  living  organisms  the  eqnal  distribation  of  temperature  Is  favored  by 
the  contaotof  heated  portions  with  those  which  are  less  so,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  oironlation  of  the  blood.  In  spite  of  thia  tendency 
to  establish  an  equality  of  temperature,  it  ia  easy  to  distingnish  those 
of  the  highest  temperatare.  They  are  Datnrally  those  of  most  activity, 
from  a  ehemioal  standpoint,  and  whose  respirations  are  moat  frequent. 
The  liver,  brain,  glands,  heart,  and  muscles  belong  to  this  class.  The 
beat  generated  by  these  organs  is  in  proportion  to  the  chemical  activity 
and  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  themselves  perform.  Every 
organ  is,  in  fact,  warmer  when  in  a  state  of  activity  than  when  in  a  state 
of  repose. 

Oaloriflcation  ia  thus  the  result  of  chemical  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  the  recesses  of  the  tissues.  These  phenomena,  which  are  nu- 
merous and  active  in  animals  of  the  higher  class  (homeotherms),  are 
much  less  so  in  cold-blooded  animals;  but  this  point  is  not  important, 
the  difference  being  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 

Here  a  question  arises :  Why  does  man  have  an  equable  temperature 
at  the  poles,  where  the  temperatare  is  30  degrees  below  zero,  and  in 
Sahara,  where  there  are  40  degrees  of  heatf  Why  are  not  man  and 
warm-blooded  animals  influenced  to  a  greater  degree  by  tfaetemperature 
ill  which  they  live,  and  how  are  they  enabled  to  contend  with  ^ese  ex- 
tremes of  temperatare  t  In  several  ways,  from  a  physiological  stand- 
l>oint,  for  at  this  time  we  are  not  to  consider  the  means  devised  by  man 
for  bis  protection.  Toenable  him  to  endure  extreme  heat,  he  is  supplied 
with  a  sudatory  apparatus  which  acts  as  soon  as  the  internal  tempera- 
ture begins  to  rise.  The  action  of  external  beat  brings  the  sudatory 
glands  into  activity,  and  evaporation  of  the  perspiration  produces  re- 
frigeration to  a  marked  degree.  Note,  by  the  way,  that  this  evapora. 
tion  is  only  possible  in  an  atmosphere  relatively  dry,  and  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  body.  On 
this  account  one  suffers  more  from  heat  when  the  air  is  full  of  moisture 
than  when  it  is  dry.  Humidity  impedes  and  retards  evaporation,  and 
in  oonsequence  also  refrigeration. 

Certain  animals  are  endowed  with  this  sudatory  apparatus  for  the 
same  purpose  as  man,  but  many  of  them  are  entirely  without  it.  Among 
'  the  latter  class  are  birds,  dogs,  rabbits,  etc.  In  what  way  are  tJiese 
protected  against  heatf  Ajb  far  as  we  know,  no  researches  have  been 
made  on  this  point  in  regard  to  birds ;  but  concerning  dogs,  M.  Oh. 
Bichet  has  reached  very  interesting  conclnsious.  In  this  animid  refrig- 
eration is  effected  by  means  of  the  respiratory  organs,  for  it  is  by  this 
means  only  that  they  can  bring  about  a  copious  evaporation.  The  dog 
perspires  through  his  lungs,  as  is  the  case  with  all  creatures  which 
have  this  organ,  even  man  himself,  but  with  the  dog  this  ia  the  only 
means  of  effecting  perspiration,  and  it  is  therefore  employed  toafta 
greater  extent.    When  a  dog  is  heated  he  throsta  oat  bia  tongne  ia 
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order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  air  through  the  mouth.  He  breathes 
quickly,  aometimes  with  great  rapidity,  in  order  to  induce  a  more 
abundant  exhalation  of  moistare.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  study 
of  refrigerating  mechanisms  be  pursned  in  bebalf  of  those  beings 
which  have  no  perspiring  capabilities,  as  such  a  study  would  be  ftaitftil 
in  IntBrestiug  results. 

When  the  internal  temperature  of  man  is  at  a  low  point,  sufflcient 
refirigeratiOD  is  effected  simply  by  the  flow  of  blobd,  which  is  always 
towards  the  surface.  Influenced  by  external  heat  the  cutaneous  tubes 
expand,  by  tbis  means  tbey  are  able  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood,  and  radiation  from  the  skin  is  thus  increased,  resulting  in  a 
cooling  tendency,  which  spreads  through  the  entire  system  by  reason 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  also  accelerated,  and  thus 
facilitates  refrigeration. 

From  aphysiological  point  of  view  the  organism  is  less  ftilly  equipped 
for  protection  against  extreme  cold.  Cold  however  is  less  dangerous 
to  organic  life  thau  heat,  and  for  this  reason  natare  has  prepared  it 
more  perfectly  to  meet  the  latter.  A  sensation  of  cold  stimulates 
animal  life  to  activity,  and  by  this  very  result  produces  warmth.  More- 
over animals  of  cold  climates  have  in  the  winter  a  heavier  growth  of 
fur,  which  serves  as  a  protection.  In  addition  to  this  resonrce,  we  shall 
point  ont  the  fact  that  cold  contracts  the  tabes  of  the  skin  which  dimin- 
ishes refrigeratioD;  respiration  is  accelerated  and  with  it  organic  com- 
bustion.  The  need  of  food  is  greater  and  it  is  eaten  in  larger  quanti- 
ties, all  of  which  introduces  into  the  system  a  greater  quantity  of 
combustible  material.  Observe  for  a  moment  the  immense  importance 
of  the  nervous  system  in  its  effect  upon  bodily  temperature.  This  &ct 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  many  experiments  in  physiology,  as 
well  as  by  clinical  observations. 

To  epitomize,  the  heat  of  animals  is  generated  by  chemical  phenomena 
which  takes  place  within  the  organism.  With  some  species  these  phe- 
nomena are  very  active  and  the  temperatnre  proportionately  high.  In 
addition  they  are  furnished  with  a  regulating  apparatus  so  arranged 
that  within  certain  broad  limits  oscillations  in  the  external  temperature 
modify  only  to  a  slight  degree,  or  insensibly,  their  internal  tempera- 
ture. These  are  the  homeothermic  species.  With  the  others  (the 
heterotherms)  in  which  chemical  phenomena  are  feeble  and  inaoti\'e, 
there  is  a  temperature  correspondingly  low.  These,  moreover,  have  no 
protection  against  the  influence  of  the  ontside  temperature,  following 
closely  its  variations,  ^' Their  own  temperature  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
their  environment,  more  than  of  the  chemical  phenomena  within.  Tbis 
difference  between  warm  and  cold  blooded  animals  is  considerable,  for 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  under  average  normal  conditions,  the  exter- 
nal temperature  has  no,  or  little,  action  upon  the  temperatnre  of  the 
animal. 

Calorification  is  a  general  phenomena  iimong  animals  fhim  protozoan 
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to  man.  There  are  iliflerences  in  degree,  bnt  the  fact  is  nDivereal.  It 
remains  for  us  to  prove  that  this  is  not  only  the  rate  with  animals,  bat 
is  also  true  wherever  there  is  vegetable  life,  constitating  in  fact  an 
inherent  function  in  all  animate  matter. 

Plants  respire,  consequeatly  they  generate  heat  This  is  an  ascer- 
taiaed  fact  of  which  proof  has  Ijeeu  given  bj  numerous  experiments. 
The  oholorophyllic  fnuction,  which  effects  a  decomposition  of  carbooic 
acid  in  the  oxygeu  which  is  exhaled,  aud  in  carbon  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  tissues,  has,  for  a  considerable  time,  obscured  the  true  manner 
of  respiration,  making  it  appear  that  vegetables  respire  in  an  entirely 
different  way  from  animals.  The  process  is  the  same  in  the  two  classes 
of  organisms.  To  assure  ourselves  of  the  fact,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  chloropbylUc  function  by  having  recourse  to  a  particu- 
lar arraugementj  esperimenting  upon  plants  withont  chlorophyll,  or 
upon  chloropbylUc  plants  kept  in  darkness — the  chlorophyllic  function 
acting  only  in  light.  In  taking  the  above  precautions,  we  establish 
the  fact  that  respiration  exists  among  all  plants — with  more  activity, 
it  is  trne,  in  young  plants  than  in  older  ones,  in  plants  which  are  in 
course  of  development,  rather  than  those  which  have  already  attained 
their  full  growth.  This  respiration,  as  in  animals,  consists  of  chemical 
phenomena.  It  is  caused  by  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  that  gas  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  by  which  heat  is  produced. 
■  As  observation  has  demonstrated  to  us,  everything  that  has  life  gener- 
ates heat  by  reason  of  the  chemical  pbeuomeua  which  accompany  life. 
The  germination  of  seeds,  for  example,  does  not  occur  without  this 
evolution  of  heat.  To  assure  ourselves  of  this,  let  a  thermometer  be 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  qnantity  of  seed  in  process  of  germination, 
taking  care  to  insure  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  iu  proportion  as 
it  is  prodnoed — for  it  arrests  respiration  aud  calorification.  The  ther- 
mometer will  be  seen  t«  rise  S'^,  10°,  Ifio,  aud  20*^  G.  The  generation  of 
beat  in  tbia  case  is  therefore  considerable.  Yarious  esperiments  made 
with  seeds  have  substantiated  the  conclusion.  Flowers  also  produce  a 
remarkable  amount  of  beat,  the  truth  of  which  Lamarck  was  the  first  to 
establish.  It  is  with  flowers  of  certain  aroides  that  experiments  hare 
been  most  successfbl,  and  which  have  furnished  the  most  exact  data. 
The  temperature  of  the  spathe  of  these  plants  when  in  full  flower  indi- 
cates a  generation  of  considerable  heat,  presencing  sometimes  an  excess 
of  5°,  10°,  and  15°  over  the  surrounding  temperature.  To  show  that 
this  calorification  is  a  result  of  respiration,  let  a  flower  be  covered  with 
oil  in  order  to  exclude  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  or  let  it  be  placed  in  an 
ioeit  gas  from  which  all  oxygen  has  been  exhausted  (nitrogen  for  in- 
stance), and  its  temperature  will  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing;  combus- 
tion is  retarded  if  not  entirely  suppressed.  Yery  delicate  experiments 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  close  correlation  exists  between 
the  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  amount  of  beat  produced,  the  latter  being 
proportjonate  in  intensity  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed.       r 
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One  has  a  right  therefore  to  assume  that  all  flowers  evolve  a  oertaitk 
amouDt  of  heat,  variable,  it  is  trae,  for  oue  flower  differs  from  aoother,, 
bat  always  clearly  appredable.  A  siaiilar  evolutiaa  is  observed  in  the 
active  organs  of  plants  when  they  are  excited  to  movement.  It  ha» 
been  established  in  the  case  of  germs  by  the  means  of  thermo-electric 
needles.  It  is  mach  more  sensible  than  in  the  case  of  adult  plants,  in 
which  life  is  less  active  and  intease. 

We  see  in  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  heat  is  gen- 
erated,  and  that  it  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  oxidations  within  them- 
selves. It  is  possible  to  establish  the  existeoce  of  a  complete  likeuesa 
between  these  two  classes  of  organisms.  The  demonstration  whicbi 
substantiates  itself  every  day  of  the  identity  and  unity  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  life,  in  spite  of  variation  in  form  and  appearance,  is  not 
one  of  the  least  benefits  which  have  resalted  from  the  investigations  ot 
modern  science. 

At  the  point  where  calorification  results  from  chemical  phenomena 
accompanying  nutrition  and  respiration  a  close  dependence  springs  up 
between  it  and  the  process  of  alimentation.  This  dependence  olearly: 
exists.  The  phenomena  of  alimentation  are  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  food  into  the  organism  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be- 
assimilated,  portions  of  it  immediately,  and  that  which  remains  after 
it  has  nndergone  chemical  modiflcatioDs.  To  the  former  category  va>- 
rions  salts  and  water  belong;  to  the  latter,  organic  compounds,  fleshy 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  etc.  Where  there  is  a  total  lack  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  alimentation  the  animal  perishes,  especially  when  there  is  no 
reserve  supply  of  nutriment  in  the  form  of  fat.  At  the  same  time  itfr 
temperature  falls.  This  fact  has  been  established  by  Chossat,  who  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Inauition.  Animals  depiived  of  nutri- 
ment generate  less  heat.  Their  temperature  diminishes  each  day,  and 
finally,  at  the  moment  of  death,  sinks  to  10°,  15°,  or  20°  below  the  nor- 
mal medium.  The  temperature  of  pigeons,  for  example,  falls  from  40°' 
or  42°  to  20°  or  18°.  The  same  phenomenon  exists  in  the  case  of  mam 
or  mammals.  It  is  the  same  with  tliem  as  with  a  boiler  when  the  fur- 
nace is  not  fed ;  the  fire  is  extinguished  and  heat  disappears.  In  the^ 
vegetable  kingdom  there  is  in  all  probability  a  similar  occurrence,  al- 
though no  visible  proof  is  given  of  it  as  far  as  we  know.  Experiment 
in  this  case  is  very  difBcnlt,  but  an  indirect  proof  is  furnished  by  the> 
fact,  well  known  to  agriculturists  and  botanists,  that  the  suppression 
or  diminution  of  such  and  such  mineral  salts  necessary  to  vegetable' 
life  will  result  in  the  deterioration  and  relative  unfruitfulness  of  the 
plant.  That  which  diminishes  their  vitality  and  their  proportions  di- 
minishes also  their  nutrition,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  their  pro- 
duction of  heat. 

There  is  therefore  between  the  processes  of  alimentation  and  calori- 
fication a  fixed  relation,  and  oue  can  readily  determine  among  the  many 
different  kinds  of  foods  those  which  contribate  moat  towards  caiorifi.- 
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cation.  Chemistry  sbows  us  by  exact  tkaalyses  that  different  bodies,  im 
oxidatiou,  evolve  varying  degrees  of  heat.  Let  as  imsgiae  a  given 
quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  blood  to  assist  the  oxidations^ 
which  are  the  principal  tbongh  not  exclusive  source  of  asimat  heat.- 
The  amount  of  heat  which  will  be  produced  by  tbe  combustion  of  thi» 
volume  of  oxygen  with  the  material  existing  in  the  tissues  wilt  vary  aty- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  Gombiniug  with  oertarra  sab'' 
stances  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  will  generate  ten  times  morcrheat^ 
than  will  result  from  certain  other  combinations.  That  which  iS'  true' 
of  oxidations  is  also  true  of  other  chemical  phenomena  iucident  to- ca^ 
loriflcation — that  is  to  say,  hydrations,  de-bydrations,  decompositions^ 
combinations,  etc.  The  production  of  heat  varies  considerably  accord'' 
ing  to  the  chemical  natnre  of  the  substances  which  ate  influenced  by 
these  modifications.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  certain  foods  are  more- 
prodnctive  of  heat  than  others.  Observation  has  long  since  shown  tbo< 
effects,  in  a  cold  climate,  of  a  diet  rich  in  fats  and  in  sugar,  and  expe:- 
rleuce  establishes  the  fact  that  these  substances  develop  a  greater  de-- 
gree  of  heat  than  albuminoids.  Oo  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that'> 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  need  less  food  and  are  more  abstemious'' 
than  those  of  a  cold  region.  The  need  for  being  heated  is  lees  pro-- 
nounced  in  their  case  on  account  of  the  temperathre  in  which  they  live,, 
and  in  which  the  external  cooling  is  little  or  nothing  in  extent. 

The  relations  which  exist  between  the  processes  of  calorlflcation  and 
respiration  are  no  less  evident.  Anything  that  obstructs  respiration 
obstructs  also  the  generation  of  heat.  This  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  creatures  with  whom  oxidation  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  generation  of  heat.  The  deprivation  or  diminution  of  pure  air  very 
quickly  results  in  serious  distorbance,  due  to  the  irregularity  occa- 
sioned in  the  vital  functions  by  an  insufficient  exchange  between  the 
blood  and  the  atmosphere.  Supposing  that  life  were  possible  daring 
a  temporary  but  somewhat  prolonged  cessation  of  respiration,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  would  quickly  diminish.  The  higher  class 
of  beings  may  not  furnish  proof  of  this  fact,  being  so  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive to  the  deprivation  of  pure  air,  bat  by  the  lower  organisms  it  is 
clearly  proven.  We  have  seen  it  in  depriving  of  its  share  of  oxygen 
a  flower  of  arum  or  of  colocaaia  by  dipping  it  either  in  oil  or  in  azote, 
when  the  phenomenon  of  thermogenesis  is  considerably  diminished. 

In  fine,  the  relations  of  calorification  to  the  activity  of  the  organism 
are  quite  as  clear  as  those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  These  are 
manifest  among  vegetables  as  among  animals.  With  the  flrst  the 
generation  of  heat  is  greatest  daring  movement,  or  in  reference  to  the 
more  active  portions,  from  the  point  of  view  of  vitality  and  growth, 
and  during  the  organization  of  the  tissues ;  in  germs,  in  which  the 
chemical  changes  are  rapid,  numerous,  intense,  and  in  flowers  during 
the  operation  of  fecundation. 

With  animals  all  activity  is  accompanied  by  aq  elevft^oq  of  the  tent- 
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peratare,  local  or  general,  iiocordiDg  to  the  iDtensity  and  daiatiou  of 
the  activity.  It  is  thus  that  a  muscle  in  the  act  of  contracting  evolves 
more  heat  than  when  in  a  state  of  repose^  and  this  production  is  snch 
that  it  easily  increases  the  temperature  of  the  body  2°,  3^,  5°.  lu 
the  same  manner,  a  mental  or  intellectual  effort  results  in  a  produc- 
tion of  considerable  heat.  The  glands  in  an  active  state  generate 
large  quantities  of  heat,  as  is  seen  by  the  temperature  of  their  secre- 
tions and  of  the  venous  blood,  which  has  served  in  the  formation  of  the 
latter.  This  is  why  the  vbtious  blood  of  the  kidneys  is  warmer  than 
the  arterial  blood,  and  according  to  Claude  Bernard  the  temperalare 
of  the  hepatic  vein,  which  brings  back  the  blooil  from  the  liver  to  the 
heart,  is  the  highest  in  temperature,  especially  during  the  process  of 
digestion,  at  which  time' the  liver  is  very  active,  and  the  chemical  proc- 
esses which  take  place  are  also  numerous  and  intense.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  dependence  of  the  generation  of  heat  upon  the  chem- 
ical activities  of  the  body. 

By  reason  of  natural  and  normal  cessations  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  instrnmental  in  generating  aud  liberating  heat,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  temperature  of  a  being  to  be  absolutely  equable.  Even  with  the 
most  warm-blooded  animals  there  are  many  normal  variations.  In  a 
sound  man,  in  normal  condition,  these  variations  take  place  within  the 
space  of  about  24  hours.  The  temperature  is  highest  from  10  o'clock, 
or  midday,  to  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  reaching  its  lowest  point 
between  midnight  and  G  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Violent  exercise,  of 
course,  increases  it  several  degrees,  and  the  process  of  digestion  is 
accompanied  by  a  slight  fever.  In  a  word,  a  multitude  of  circumstances 
occur  each  hour  which  render  variable,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  true, 
the  generation  of  heat.  In  addition,  and  this  is  quite  natural,  accord- 
ing to  the  explanations  given  above,  the  temperature  is  not  the  same 
in  all  portions  of  the  organism.  Oertain  portions  are  more  thermogenic 
than  others,  and  others  are  more  exposed  to  a  loss  of  beat  The  calo- 
rific topography  of  the  organism  is  accurately  known.  We  know  that 
the  hepatic  vein  is  one  of  the  warmest  points  of  the  body,  its  position 
being  a  protected  one,  and  containing,  as  it  does,  blood  heated  by  the 
intense  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  liver.  The  brain  has 
probably  the  same  temperature  as  this  vein.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
skin  always  shows  a  much  lower  temperature  {S°,  5°,  or  0°)  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  organism,  suffering  as  it  does  considerable  loss  from 
radiation. 

Leaving  the  question  of  external  heat,  we  find  that  internal  tempera- 
ture is  the  direct  result  of  two  factors,  thermic  generation  and  waste. 
Heat  generated  is  the  result  of  chemical  processes,  infinite  in  variety, 
of  which  the  body  is  the  theatre,  processes  among  which  that  of  oxi- 
dation holds  a  predominant  place.  As  soon  as  oxidation  is  retarded, 
there  follows  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature.     The  cause  of  this  is  the  diminution  itself  and  the 
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reaction  it  probably  exercises  upoa  the  other  thermogenic  chemical 
actions.  As  to  waste,  this  is  incnrred  in  accordance  witb  well-knowa 
physical  laws,  and  with  wann-blooded  animals  it  is  sometimes  facilitated 
and  sometimes  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  regulating  mechanism 
placed  under  the  dependence  of  the  nervoas  system,  a  mechanism 
which  in  its  normal  condition  tends  to  preserve  for  the  organism  a  tem- 
perature nearly  constant,  diminishing  the  losses  when  the  pnxlnction 
of  heat  is  feeble  or  insufficient  in  respect  to  the  temperature  of  the  sqf- 
ronndiog  medium,  and  augmenting  these  losses,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  too  high,  or  when  the  prodactioii  is  so  great  that  it 
tends  to  inflame  the  bodily  organism. 

The  only  difference,  from  the  physiological  standpoint,  in  the  calori- 
floation  which  exists  among  warmblooded  and  cold-blooded  animals 
is,  tbnt  with  the  latter  the  production  of  heat  is  slight  and  the  regu- 
lating apparatus  absent.  These  species  engender  little  heat,  and  are 
unable  to  regulate  their  losses.  They  also  follow  the  variations  in  the 
outside  temperature  almost  to  as  great  an  extent  as  inanimate  objects; 
whereas  w8rm-bloode<l  animals  conform  iu  a  less  degree  to  the  outer 
atmosphere,  and  also  with  leas  impunity. 

II. 

We  are  now  to  coDsidei^1>etweeu  what  limits  of  temperature  organic 
life  can  be  maintained.  Animals  of  the  highest  temperature,  protected 
though  they  are  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  can  be  placed 
under  conditions  which  render  these  protective  means  inadequate,  and 
this  in  a  state  of  nature  and  apart  from  all  experimentation. 

A  word  first  on  the  thermic  variations  which  occur  in  the  inhabited 
zone  of  our  planet;  a  zone  limited  in  extent,  comprising  an' average  of 
8  to  10  kilometres  in  altitnde,  its  elevations  and  depressions  being 
about  equal  in  distance  from  the  level  of  the  sea;  a  zone  exceedingly 
small  when  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  Beyond  tbe 
limits  of  this  region  life  has  never  existed,  or  at  least  exists  no  longer. 
We  are  more  especially  interested  in  that  portion  of  the  earth  which 
can  support  organic  life.  The  extreme  points  of  temperature  observed 
in  the  atmosphere  are-  7(P  and  +  56°  C  The  former  observation  was 
made  at  lakoutsk,  the  latter  at  Mourzouk,  These  are  said  to  represent 
very  exactly  the  extreme  limits,  forming  a  difference  of  125°  or  ISC^O. 
At  these  far  distant  points  human  life  is  possible,  and  also  that  of  cer- 
tain animals.  In  the  ocean  the  thcrmometric  digressions  are  not  as 
great.  According  to  Wyville  Thompson,  the  temperature  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  reaches  0°  at  a  depth  of  only  4,200  metres ;  at  6,000  metres 
it  registers  5°;  at  800  metres,  iP,  and  at  2,000  meties  it  is  3°.  About 
the  same  can  be  said  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.  Should  the  temperature 
upon  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  descend  lower  than  — 1° 
or  —2°  the  water  freezes.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  consider  this 
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poiut  however,  siuce  it  is  complicated  by  the  Introdaction  of  a  oew 
fiustor — the  Baffocation  of  the  InhabitaDts  of  the  water  as  a  resalt  of 
this  congelation.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  ia  leas  cold,  the  temperature 
at  the  bottom  being  about  12°  or  13°.  The  Hed  Sea  rises  to  21°,  and 
at  the  surface  to  32°.  The  variations  are  less  iu  the  center,  not  exceed- 
ing 34°  C.  It  ia  therefore  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air  that  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  fonnd.  The  immense  iuflneuce  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  upon  temperature  shonld  be  taken  into  account.  A  thermometer 
which  registers  27°  in  the  shade  will  rise  to  31°  when  placed  in  the 
sun,  and  when  resting  upon  a  bit  of  black  cloth  it  will  reach  80°.  A 
thermometer  placed  on  the  helmet  of  a  cuirassier  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  will  rise  to  60°  or  70°,  and  in  a  compartment  of  a  furnace  it  rises  to 
76°  0.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  that  life  exists  in  regions 
where  the  temperatare  reaches  90°  and  98°  C  (Hooker,  Flourens,  etc.). 
This  conclusion,  therefore,  is  reaohed,  that  there  are  some  creatures 
which  can  live  at  +100°  and  others  at  — 60°  or  — 70°.  These  figares 
represent  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  living  beings  are  ex- 
posed under  actual  terrestrial  conditions,  but  they  do  not  represent 
those  which  certain  of  these  classes  c^n  resist,  for  certain  spores  of 
bacteria  resist  more  than  +100°  and  — 100°  C,  according  to  recent  ex- 
periments. Let  us  admit  at  the  start,  to  simplify  matters,  that  life  can 
be  sustained  at  — 160°  and  at  +150°.  Are  all  these  creatures  able  to 
sustain  life  with  impunity,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  such  extremes  of 
temperature  f  Possibly  so,  but  only  for  a  limited  space  of  time,  and 
surrounded  by  a  nonconductor.  This  proves  nothing;  the  only  inter- 
esting phases  of  this  question  are  the  facts  or  experiments  which  relate 
to  the  results  obtained  by  organisms  remaining  in  such  extremes  for  a 
prolonged  length  of  time — interesting  where  they  succumb,  being  suf- 
focated or  frozen,  as  well  as  when  they  are  able  to  survive  by  pre- 
serving their  normal  temperature.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  those  cases, 
which  are  both  numerous  and  interesting,  whore  mau  and  animal  have 
endured  for  a  few  moments  or  seconds  extremes  of  temperature,  only 
considering  the  oases  where  their  continuation  is  sufficiently  prolonged 
for  the  temperature  to  affect  them. 

There  is  for  every  species  of  animal  and  vegetable,  indeed  even  for 
each  variety^  thermic  optimum,  that  ia  to  say,  an  average  of  tempera- 
ture which  is  most  favorable  to  its  growth  and  development.^It  shonld 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  with  all  species  of  organic  life  a  certain 
adaptation  is  possible,  the  limits  of  which  are  more  or  less  restricteif^ 
In  many  instilnces  it  Is  possible  to  sustain  life  among  animals  in  a 
medium  which  would  hate  been  fatal  to  them  if  they  had  breu  suddenly 
introduced  into  it,  by  carefully  managing  the  conditions  and  transi- 
tions. This  fact  is  esp^ially  recognized  in  chemical  elements,  of  which 
many  instances  have  been  given;  it  is  true  aS  Well  of  thermic  condi- 
tions. At  the  same  timcj  even  when  adaptations  are  made,  new  enri' 
roument  acts  on  the  organism,  influencing  and  modifying  its  stractare 
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or  fdnctious,  and  it  may  lie  said  that  for  all  life  there  is  a  degree  of 
temperature  which  is  more  favorable  than  any  other  to  its  perfect 
development.  The  limits  of  temperature  thus  favorable  to  a  given 
class  are  surprisingly  narrow.  Tills  is  especially  tme  ia  the  case  of 
microbes.  The  bacillus  of  bntyric  fermeutatiou  Is  most  active  at  40°. 
At  12°  it  multiplies  more  rapidly,  bat  diminishes  in  activity.  At45<> 
it  DO  longer  effects  fermentation.  For  alcoholic  fermentation  the  most 
favorable  point  is  betweeu  2a°  and  30°,  although  it  ceases  at  zero — the 
freezing  point,  and  at  100° — the  boiling  point.  The  microbe  of  car- 
buucular  diseases  thrives  at  ,37°  to  3»o.  At  41°  it  dies.  Oonvinciug 
evidence  of  this  is  given  by  Fasteur,  who  has  shown  that  a  fowl  in 
normal  condition,  its  temperaturebeiDgiTom41°  to  42°,  can  not  become 
inoculated  with  a  disease  of  this  kind.  If  you  cool  the  fowl  aitiGcially 
by  means  of  cold  water,  so  that  its  temperature  diminishes  2°  or  3°, 
the  microbe  multiplies  abundantly  in  the  blood  of  the  fowl  and 
kills  it,  at  least  if  the  cooling  process  is  contiuned.  If  that  ceases,  a 
return  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  animal  will  dissipate  the  disease. 
A  temperature  of  35°  is  moat  favorable  to  lactic  fermentation.  The 
fermentation  of  putrid  matter  is  less  restricted.  It  is  carried  on  any- 
where from  0°  to  40°,  although  the  most  favorable  points  are  between 
16°  and  35°.  Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  in  great  numbers. 
What  is  more  interesting,  however,  than  this  enumeration,  is  the  study 
of  the  results  which  are  induced  by  subjecting  a  given  microbe  to  a 
degree  of  temperature  higher  than  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  it,  not 
sufQciently  high,  however,  to  be  fatal  to  its  existence.  Very  evident 
modifications  are  by  this  means  produced  in  its  physical  condition.  It 
becomes  weakened,  and  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  its  vitality. 
This  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  interesting  processes  of  preventive  vaccina- 
tions, of  which  Fasteur  has  given  us  so  many  striking  and  useful  exam- 
ples. Only  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  Is  needed  to  transform  a 
dangerous  microbe  into  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in  the  art  of  healing  or 
preventing  infectious  diseases.  On  the  contrary  Spores  of  bacteriacan 
be  subjected  to  considerable  variations  of  temperature  without  being 
productive  of  any  modifications.  These  spores  withstand  admirably 
extremes  of  temperature,  for  instance  —100°  and  +100°,  the  bacteria 
which  spring  fi'Om  these  losing  none  of  their  virulence.  Some  species 
of  bacteria  may  be  frozen  for  many  mouths  and  live.  This  is  true  of 
the  bacteria  of  typhoid  fever,  according  to  Fraenkel  and  Frudden. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  congealing  does  not  purify  impure 
water. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sensibility  of  common  leavens,  as 
referred  to  their  thermic  variations,  is  repeated  in  soluble  leavens — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  products  of  the  activity  of  certain  cellules,  which 
exhibit  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  ordinary  leavens.  Thus  pepsin  is 
active  anywhere  between  37°  and  40°.  At  60°  it  acts  in  a  less  degree, 
becoming  almost  inactive  at  90°.    The  pancreatic  juice  exercises  its 
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cliemical  action  most  thoroughly  at  ^°.  At  20°  it  acts  sliglitly,  and  at 
60°  its  action  ceases  entirely.  In  considermg  the  tiaaues  of  complex 
organisms,  we  ascertain  analogons  phenomena.  Protoplasms  of  dif- 
ferent organisms,  although  they  are  often  supposed  to  be  identical, 
present  very  unegnal  opposition  to  thermic  variations.  In  one  case  it 
dies  at  30°  or  20°,  in  others  it  lives  at  0°,  at  —5°,  at  —10°  (Noiden- 
shiold).  We  know  that  eggs  of  birds  require  for  their  development  a 
temperature,  narrow  in  limits,  which  can  not  be  overstepped .  without 
destroying  the  embryo,  or  producing  mal  formations.  Eggs  of  inverte- 
brates are  somewhat  similar,  but  their  exigencies  are  less  restricted, 
and  tbey  accommodate  themselves  to  greater  di£ferences  of  temperature. 

Every  being,  to  live  and  move,  require*  environment  of  a  certain 
temperature.  Some  are  less  exacting,  andT|dapt  themselves  to  varia- 
tions; others,  on  the  contrary,  can  not  endure  even  slight  changes. 
Some  seek  the  cold,  others — heatj  but  all  in  a  marked  manner,  as  we 
know  from  the  difficulties  experienced  in  acclimating  species  to  a  new 
climate.  A  few  examples  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  polar  region, 
with  its  prolonged  and  rigorous  cold,  and  our  high  summits,  always 
clothed  with  a  mantle  of  ice,  produce  a  fauna  and  flora  which  is  peculiar 
to  them.  In  these  regions,  where  man  i^  able  to  exist  only  at  the  cost 
of  a  considerable  effort,  there  are  mammilla,  insects,  plants  of  all  kinds, 
which  can  reach  here  only  their  full  growth  and  perfect  development 
In  a  temperate  or  wai'in  climate  they  lose  their  vitality  and  perish, 
never  in  reality  becoming  acclimated.  Warm-blooded  animals  which 
live  in  these  regions  have  the  same  temperature  as  their  co-species  in 
warm  climates.  They  maintain  themselves  by  appropriate  food  and 
a  heavy  growth  of  fur,  discarded  by  them  when  the  weather  moderates. 
Captain  Black  has  observed  in  Siberia  when  the  external  temperature 
was  at  —35°,  that  the  temperature  of  a  fox  was  41'^,  making  a  difference 
of  76°.  The  reverse  of  these  polar  regions  and  glaciers  are  the  hot 
springs.  Here  also  we  find  a  characteristic  fauna  and  flora.  Many 
observers  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  sea  weeds,  infusorials,  and  fungi, 
living  in  the  waters,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  50°,  60°,  and 
even  90°  0,  and  that  thrive  and  multiply. 

Between  the  coldest  regions,  which  some  species  delight  in,  and  the 
hot  springs,  or  the  tropical  regions,  where  others  attain  their  highest 
development,  we  And  grades  of  organisms  whose  resistance  to  extremes 
of  temperature  is  less  and  which  prefer  more  temperate  surroundings, 
manifesting  a  partiality  for  such  and  such  a  point  in  the  thermic  scale. 
To  be  assured  of  these  preferences  one  has  only  to  consult  the  docu- 
ments showing  the  distribution  of  species  and  their  acclimation.  The 
most  curious  fact  disclosed  by  the  preoeeding  data  is  the  great  resist* 
ance  of  the  protoplasm  of  certain  creatures  to  temperatures,  which, 
judging  from  other  cases,  one  wonld  suppose  must  be  fatal.  Tlie  pro- 
toplasm in  certain  cases  can  snstain  a  temperature  of  zero,  or  lower 
etill,  and  others  can  live  at  90°  and  even  higher  temperatures.    This  is 
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a  remarkable  fact  which  neither  physiologists  Dor  chemiats  are  able  to 
esplaiD. 

In  short,  there  exists  amoDg  organisms  a  certain  nnmber  of  species, 
vegetable  or  animal,  able  to  withstand  extremes  of  temi>erature,  and 
to  live  normally  therein,  while  the  majority  can  live  only  iu  more  nni- 
form  and  moderate  temperatures.  We  will  now  see  by  what  means  the 
different  organisms  withstand  or  succumb  to  temperatures,  other  than 
those  to  which  they  naturally  accomodate  themselves,  and  to  what 
iuHueucea  they  are  subjected. 

Let  us  consider  first  heterotbermic  organisms,  or  cold-blooded  animals, 
which  follow  the  oscillations  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the 
temperature  of  which  rises  and  falls  proportionately  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  regulating  apparatus  by  which  they  coald  control  their 
own  produotioD  and  loss  of  heat.  These  organisms  possess  a  sensibility 
which  is  regardless  of  variations  in  their  temperature.  They  can  un- 
dergo with  impunity  oscillatioiis  in  the  atmosphere  about  them  which 
would  endanger  the  life  of  warm-blooded  animals,  possibly  destroying 
it  entirely.  The  latter,  man  included,  can  not  live  a  moment  if  their  in- 
ternal temperature  exceeds  about45°(113°  F.)  The  cold-blooded  animals 
can  vary  their  temperature  within  very  considerable  limits.  The  eua- 
meration  of  the  latter  would  not  be  particularly  interesting;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  temperature  of  cold-blooded  animals  of  our  coun- 
tries varies  according  to  circumstances  from  0°  to  35°  and  40°.  That 
which  arrests  our  attention  is  the  summing  up  of  the  influence  of  differ- 
ent temperatures  on  the  fnnctious  of  these  animals.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  temperatures  exist  which  are  not  deadly,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  life  of  these  creatures.  We  shall  see  later  in  what  way  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  act. 

It  is  a  well-substantiated  fact,  by  means  of  experiments  which,  though 
not  nnmorous,  are  very  exact,  that  there  is  for  every  living  creature  a 
degree  of  heat  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  that  its  devel- 
opment be  as  complete  as  possible.  On  this  point  we  have  had  for 
several  years,  thanks  to  the  valuable  labors  of  Bonssinganit,  most  inter- 
esting data.  Being  given  a  certain  vegetable  we  can  estimate  that  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  its  vegetation  and  its 
complete  maturity  is  short  In  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  vegetates,  and  long  iu  proportion  to  its  degree  of  low- 
ness,  exception  being  made,  let  it  be  understood,  of  thermic  conditions 
which  are  dangerous  or  fata).  Otherwise  stated :  Being  given  a  plant 
which  lives  between  15°  and  30°,  of  which  the  thermic  optimum  is  25°, 
its  development  will  be  slower  iu  a  constant  temperature  of  16°  than  in 
one  of  20°  to  25°,  aud  the  retardation  is  proportionate  to  the  thermic 
difference.  It  seems  that  in  whatever  latitude  or  climate  it  thrives, 
there  exists  there  for  the  plant  just  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for 
its  development.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  hypothesis  is  exact  and 
couforms  to  the  facts  of  the  case.    The  followin  g  is  an  example :  From 
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the  da;  when  a  seeil  germioatea  to  the  luomeDt  wheu  the  plant  reaches 
its  maturity  an  arerage  is  taken  of  the  temperature  for  each  cycle  of  24 
hoars.  Afterwards  an  average  is  made  of  these  averages  for  all  the 
period  which  has  passed  between  the  two  moments  mentioaed  above  and 
this  average  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  which  have  passed. 
Suppose  this  action  of  tbe  plant  has  taken  90  days,  and  tbat  the  aver- 
age of  averages  is  17,  then  you  obtain  the  figure  1630,  which  represents 
the  degrees  of  beat  furnished  in  90  days,— a  day  beinf^  taken  as  a  unit  of 
time.  A  very  interesting  fact  is,  that,  if  the  same  observations  are  made 
with  tbe  same  species  of  plant  nnder  different  thermic  oonditious,  or  ia 
a  different  climate,  the  same  figure  is  obtained,  although  tbe  number 
of  days  necessary  to  the  development  may  vary  from  simple  to  treble, 
according  to  tbe  olimate.  The  study  of  vegetable  physiology  is  rich  in 
interesting  focts  from  the  standpoint  which  is  now  occupied.  In  this 
way  different  seeds  are  very  differently  infinenced  by  cold.  One  does 
not  germinate  below  15°,  while  others  germinate  at  i°,  and  still  others 
at  zero.  One  plant  developes  best  at  a  temperature  which  is  fatal  to 
another. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  analogous  tacts  have  been  observed  in  a  very 
exact  manner.  A  little  fresh-water  mollusk  (lymnSe)  fUmisbes  Oarl 
Semper,  the  learned  zoologist  of  Wurzburg,  with  very  interestin|f 
facts  in  this  connection.  Below  12°  this  animal,  although  leading  an 
active  life  and  taking  its  food  regnlarly,  underwent  no  growth,  though 
it  was  able  to  reproduce,  its  eggs  developing  perfectly.  From  12^  to 
25°  {which  is  its  most  favorable  temperature)  its  assimilation  waa  per- 
fect, and  tbe  animal  grew  and  developed.  Semper  remarks  that  these 
mollusks,  subjected  permanently  to  a  temperature  of  10°  or  12°,  remain 
small  and  cease  to  develop.  They  produce  a  dwarfed  breed,  which  in 
their  tarn  reprodnoe  normally,  remaining,  however,  smaller  than  the 
other  lymn6es.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unnaturally  large  species  can  be 
produced  by  maintaining  the  mollusks  by  artificial  means  at  the  highest 
point  of  temperature.  There  is  still  another  fact  which  accorils  with  tbat 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  A  well-known  natnralist,  Mffibins,  has 
discovered  that  the  same  species  of  marine  mollusks  oommoo  to  tbe 
Baltic  and  to  the  coast  of  Qreenland  differ  greatly  in  size.  At  the 
Baltic  they  are  small  and  have  a  tbin  shell,  while  on  the  coast  of  Qreen- 
land they  are  mnch  larger  in  size  and  are  provided  with  a  thick  shelL 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Baltic  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature are  more  frequent  and  the  cold  ia  more  intense  than  in  Green- 
land, in  consequence  of  which  tbe  development  of  the  mollusk  is  more 
difficult  and  intermittent. 

Temperatures  lower  than  this  most  favorable  point  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  animals  and  plants,  which  shows  itself  in  the  latter  by  a 
retardation  of  development  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  less  com- 
plete. On  the  contrary,  temperatures  not  fatal,  but  relatively  high  in 
regard  to  their  natnral  condition,  fovor  their  growth,  which  becomes 
proportionately  rapid  and  complete.    It  is  thus  with  the  eggs  of  certain 
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species  of  crnstacea,  as  the  apus  and  branohipus,  which  develop  between 
0°  and  +3(1°,  accomplishing  their  complete  evolatiou  in  2i  hours  at  a 
temperature  ot30°,  while  between  IC^  and  20°  it  takes  weeks  to  obtain 
the  same  resalt.  Tadpoles  batch  in  10  days  at  a  temperature  of  15.5°; 
at  10.5°  it  requires  15  days.  Notice  how  various  are  the  requirements 
of  different  creatures  in  the  matter  of  temperature.  That  of  3C°,  so 
fovorable  to  branokipus,  is  fatal  to  many,  excepting  the  entire  animal 
life  of  Arctic  seas,  and  also,  as  I  have  already  shown,  a  number  of  spe- 
cies of  the  Mediterranean,  espi-oially  those  which  inhabit  the  seashore 
and  can  not  adapt  themselves  to  temperatures  in  pools  heated  by  the 
summer  suu. 

There  is  therefore  for  every  species  a  certain  temperature  at  which  de- 
velopment is  most  rapid  and  life  most  easy.  The  limits  of  this  thermic 
condition  vary  considerably  according  to  the  species  and  even  the  va- 
riety. Subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
which  is  most  favorable,  each  animal's  development  is  retarded,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  often  fails  to  attain  perfection.  If  exjMsed  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  them,  disturb- 
ances are  produced,  alimentation  becomes  impaired,  and  the  animal— 
or  vegetable — begins  to  pine,  as  is  also  the  case  with  man  in  excessively 
hot  climates. 

This  influence  of  temperature  on  life  is  not  only  manifested  in  de- 
gree and  rapidity  of  development,  it  also  appears  in  other  pbeuom- 
ena;  coloration,  for  instance.  In  this  way  Weissmann  has  shown  that 
two  butterflies,  Vanessa  levana  and  Vanessa  prorsolevana,  differing  in 
coloration  upon  certain  points,  have  been  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
two  distinct  species,  whereas  in  reality  they  represent  bnt  one.  The 
difference  is  simply  a  question  of  temperature.  One  comes  from  an 
egg  laid  during  the  winter,  and  one  from  one  laid  in  the  summer,  but 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  at  will  either  variety  from  the  same  egg  by  heating 
or  cooling  artiflcially,  according  to  the  case.  A  more  imiwrtaot  ques- 
Uon  is  the  influence  which  the  temperature  exerts  npon  sexual  devel- 
opment. Gold  retards  and  sometimes  arrests  it ;  a  certain  degree  of 
temperature  favors  and  accelerates  it ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  sexual 
development  in  man  himself  is  hastened  by  the  influence  of  a  hot 
climate.  In  Onba,  and  other  warm  climates,  a  girl  attains  maturity  at 
12  years.  But  the  temperature  must  not  be  too  high  either.  Crusta- 
cea kept  for  several  weeks  at  19°  do  not  acquire  sexual  activity,  whereas 
at  9°  or  10°  it  is  acquired  in  2  days. 

Temperature  thus  exercises  considerable  influence  npon  all  organ- 
isms. An  iuterestingproof  of  these  effects  on  the  intensity  of  life  (if  it 
may  thus  be  calletl)  is  furnished  by  a  study  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  this  factor  on  the  action  of  poisons  and  medicines.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  after  him  many  investigators,  have  noted  that  this  ac- 
tion is  more  instantaneous  and  rapid  in  high  temperatures  (which  are 
neither  fotal  nor  dangerous  in  themselves)  tlian  at  a  lower  degree. 
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Occasionally  in  tbe  latter  case,  a  poison  becomcB  perfectly  ioactive  and 
inoffensive,  altbougb  it  would  prove  deadly  if  tbe  temperature  rose  a 
few  degrees.  This  fact  is  now  well  understood,  and  accoant  of  it  is 
taken  in  dealing  with  toxi'^logy.  This  explains  the  frequent  contra- 
dictions between  the  oonclusioue  of  different  InveBtigators,  because 
they  have  not  ezpertmeuted  under  the  same  thermio  conditions,  aud 
most  of  them  have  failed  to  note  the  exact  temperature.  Another 
proof  of  temperature  ou  the  general  functions  of  the  organism  is  the 
proof  furnished  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  resistance  of  beings  to 
asphyxia.  When  the  temperature  is  low,  asphyxia  is  slower  and  more 
difficult.  A  frog  iminersed  in  water,  its  head  covered,  nnd  only  cuta- 
neous respiration  possible,  will  survive  from  6  toSfaours  with  the  water 
atO°.  At  15°  or  16°  it  will  oulyliveafourthof  this  time.  To  consider 
another  phase  of  the  same  question :  poisonous  plants  are  more  deadly 
under  thermic  couditious  favorable  to  their  growth  than  when  strug- 
gliug  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  colder  or  warmer  than  that  adapted  to 
their  peculiarities. 

We  have  been  considering  so  far  the  infinence  of  thermic  variations 
which  are  not  of  necessity  deadly.  We  will  now  turu  our  attention 
to  those  which  are  fatal  in  their  effects,  drsi  observing  that  the  ef-  . 
fects  vary  according  to  tbe  species,  and  also  according  to  certain  con- 
ditions, some  intrinsic  or  inherent  in  the  organisms,  others  extrinsic  or 
relative  to  tbe  conditions  under  which  the  thermic  extremes  occur.  It 
is  well  known,  for  example,  how  unequal  is  tho  resistance  of  vegeta- 
bles and  seeds  tooxtremesof  beatand  cold.  Some  freeze  easily,  others 
with  difficulty.  It  depends  much  upon  their  bulk  and  the  proportion 
of  water  contained  in  their  tissues.  Some  do  not  die  immediately  after 
free?.ing,  even  when  the  thawing  is  rapid,  others  only  survive  when  tbe 
thawing  is  slow  aud  gradual.  A  very  important  factor  is  tbe  condition 
of  the  vitality.  We  know  that  spores  of  bacteria  aud  seeds  of  plants 
withstand  degrees  of  temperature  at  which  neither  bacteria  nor  plants 
conld  live.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  that  it  ia  only  necessary  to 
touch  upon  it, 

It  may  seem  strange  that  torpid  organisms  have  more  resistance  than 
the  higher  species  to  adverse  circumstances;  yet  it  is  true  that  tbe  less 
active  the  life  the  less  vulnerable  it  is,  and  less  can  exterior  forces  dis- 
turb the  functions  which  are  already  almost  dormant  and  torpid.  Cold 
bills  a  great  number  of  tbe  lower  organisms  by  reason  of  the  disorgan- 
ization of  the  tissues  which  takes  place  when  congealed,  and  this  dis- 
organization is  complete  iu  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  which 
the  tissues  coutoiu.  There  are,  however,  many  organisms  among  the 
cold-blooded  class  which  die  before  they  reach  tbe  point  of  freezing. 
Invertebrates  and  plants  belonging  to  warm  climates,  as  well  as  many 
microbes,  succumb  when  tbe  thermometer  has  only  reached  (F^.  In 
which  case  the  metfaod  of  death  is  different,  it  being  produced  by  a 
slackening  of  all  the  functions.    Extreme  heat  kills  plants  and  animals 
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of  tlie  cold-blooded  class  at  difi'ereut  degrees  of  intensity,  being  muck 
bigber,  liowerer,  tban  those  at  whicU  warm-blooded  species  succumb. 
Jti  tlio  oue  case  they  are,  in  plain  language,  dried  up,  the  beat  depriving 
tbe  tiBsaeB  and  functions  of  the  water  neceaaary  to  their  existence;  in 
tbe  other,  the  vital  material  coagulates  and  life  is  no  longer  posBiblc, 
this  cause  being  tbe  more  general  one.  This  congealing,  however,  is 
not  always  fatal,  even  in  the  case  of  animals  of  higb  organization.  It 
bas  long  been  known  that  in  the  northern  part  of  America  and  Russia 
travelers  transport  frozen  fishes,  rigid  and  brittle,  which  being  placed 
in  water  of  a  temperature  of  8°  and  10°  regaiu  their  activity,  although 
they  may  have  been  frozen  for  10  or  12  days.  Science  bas  refused  to 
believe  these  statements,  bnt  careful  experiments  have  authenticated 
them.  In  1S28  and  1829  Gaymard  froze  several  toads  thoroughly,  and 
they  returned  to  their  normal  condition  and  activity  on  being  thawed. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  both  tbe  freezing  and  thawing  are  gradual. 
This  isthe  principal  precaution  to  be  taken  in  making  experiments  of 
this  sort.  Tbe  great  English  naturalist.  Hunter,  believed  that  the  life 
of  man  could  be  prolonged  by  being  frozen  from  time  to  time.  He 
thought  that  if  frozen  and  revived  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  limits  of  life  could  be  considerably  extended.  Unfortunately 
the  experiment  brought  death  instead  of  prolonging  life. 

Let  us  now  consider  tbe  warm-blooded  organisms,  tbe  creatures  whose 
temi>erature  is  more  stable  and  does  not  follow  the  thermic  variations 
in  tbe  atmosphere  about  them.  A  mammal  or  a  bird  withstands  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cold.  If  indigenous  to  a  cold  region,  protected  by 
thick  fur  or  warm  plumage,  and  in  a  position  to  secure  tbe  nourishment 
it  needs,  it  can  live  in  a  temperature  at  50°  below  zero,  its  own  tem- 
perature remaining  fixed  and  normal.  It  is  true  also  of  man,  who  by 
protecting  himself  by  appropriate  clothing,  easily  withstands  quite  as 
low  points  of  temperature,  particularly  if  there  is  an  absence  of  wind. 
We  all  know  by  experience  that  a  moderately  cold  temperature  with 
wind  blowing  is  much  harder  to  bear  than  intense  cold  without  wind. 
The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  very  simple.  The  wind  tends  to  con- 
stantly deprive  the  body  of  the  layer  of  warm  air,  which  forms  between 
the  body  and  the  clothing,  and  to  facilitate  radiation  and  loss  of  heat 
by  substituting  for  it  cold  air. 

But  what  happens  under  experimental  or  natural  conditions  when 
an  animal  or  man  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  intense  coldt  The  organ- 
ism withstands  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  bnt  this  endurance  haa 
its  limits,  variable,  it  is  true,  according  to  species  and  conditions.  A 
moment  necessarily  arises,  if  the  cold  be  sufficiently  severe  or  prolonged, 
when  the  organism  is  no  longer  in  a  state  to  generate  sufficient  beat  to 
withstand  the  cold  or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  when  tbe  loss  is 
too  considerable  though  the  generation  were  sutQcient.  From  that 
moment  the  t  emperature  of  the  animal  begins  to  decrease.  This  dimi- 
nution is  compatible  with  life  np  to  a  certain  point,  which  varies  aooord- 
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ing  to  the  species.  Some  aDiinals  can  live,  tbeir  t«mperatare  being  as 
low  as  15°  or  20°.  The  temperature  of  a  rabbit,  for  example,  can  faJl 
from  380  or  40°  to  20o.  That  of  man  may  fall  to  26°,  25°,  and  even  24° 
withont  resnlting  in  death ,  according  to  authentic  observations  made 
by  lieinke  and  I^icolayssen  upon  drunkards.  It  does  not  aeem,  how- 
ever, according  to  Claude  Bernard,  Magendie,  and  other  physiologists, 
that  oue  can  with  impanity  lower  the  temperature  of  warm-blooded 
animals  below  20°  0.  At  20*^  death  is  almost  inevitable;  below  that 
point  it  is  certain.  The  nervous  system  is  destroyed,  involving  the 
entire  organism.  The  blood  becomes  weakened  and  unequal  to  per- 
form its  work. 

Surgeons  of  large  armies  have  left  us  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  intense  cold  on  hnman  beinga.  In  the  case  of  men 
who  are  tired  and  jaded,  intense  cold  is  immediately  fatal — especially 
where  it  is  a  sadden  immersion  in  very  cold  water,  for  in  this  case  the 
loss  of  bodily  heat  is  great.  Larrey  states  that  in  crossing  the  Beresina, 
men  t>erished  instantly  upon  entering  the  water,  and  Yirey  and  Deagen- 
ettes  testify  to  similar  cases.  With  some  death  was  caused  by  cerebral 
congestion,  with  others  it  was  caused  by  anaemia  of  the  brain.  When 
the  action  of  the  cold  is  less  sadden,  but  more  prolonged,  the  result  is 
otherwise.  Ageneralbeuumbingofthe  body  takes  place, — of  the  senses, 
the  brain,  the  intelligence,  a  gradual  torpor,  an  invincible  sleep  from 
which  none  awake.  "Whoever  seats  himself,  falls  into  a  sleep,  and 
whoever  sleeps  awakes  no  more,"  said  Solander.  Death  is  produced  by 
a  slow  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system  or  by  asphyxia. 

Warm-blooded  animals  are  enabled  to  resist  the  cold  by  reason  of 
their  very  active  thermogenesis,  which  prevents  them  from  becoming 
chilled.  But  ouce  let  tJieir  resistance  be  overcome  aud  they  succumb 
to  much  higher  temperatures  than  those  which  overcome  cold-blooded 
organisms.  Many  of  the  latter  can  eudure  10°,  5°  and  even  0°  without 
perishing.  The  former  die  when  ouce  their  internal  temperature  falls 
below  18°  or  20°,  A  more  forcible  reason  why  the  latter  can  not  resist 
intense  cold  is  because  it  destroys  the  portion  congealed  and  therefore 
the  entire  organism. 

Life  is  also  difflcnlt  at  high  temperatures.  Man  and  some  animals 
can,  it  is  true,  remain  several  minutes  in  a  sweating-room  in  which 
the  temperature  is  very  high — even  100°,  120°,  and  130°  (Tillet  and 
Dubamel,  Delaroche  and  Berger,  etc.) — but  under  these  conditions  the 
stay  is  always  very  short;  if  prolonged  beyond  10  or  15  minutes  the 
experience  wonld  prove  fatal.  The  perspiration  is  so  excessive  that  it 
produces  a  toss  of  the  beat  which  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  the 
temperature  to  which  the  atmosphere  tends  to  subject  the  organism. 
There  is  another  point  to  be  noticed.  Air  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  hot 
air  heats  the  body  incomparably  less  than  water  subjected  to  the  influ- 
ence of  heat.  Water,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  excellent  conductor.  It  is 
impossible  to  endnre  for  any  time  the  contact  of  water  at  50°  and  60°. 
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Moist  air  ia  a  better  conductor  than  dry  air,  and  it  is  still  better  if 
charged  with  steam.  Tbas  man  can  easily  remain  for  10  minutes  in 
a  sweating  room  of  dry  air  at  i)0°  or  lOOO,  but  conid  not  endure  tbe 
same  length  of  time  in  moist  air  at  even  a  lower  temperature.  He 
would  soon  be  overcome  in  the  latter  case  at  90^  or  100°.  That  which 
is  true  of  high  temperatare  is  naturally  true  also  of  low.  Dry  air  is 
oot  80  good  a  conductor  as  moist,  and  moist  air  is  inferior  to  water  as 
a  conductor.  One  can  live  iu  air  at  degrees  of  cold  which  would  surely 
be  fatal  if  the  enviroumeut  were  a  liquid.  We  have  already  stated 
how  weak  is  the  resistance  of  warm-blooded  organisms  to  high  degrees 
of  temperatare.  In  foot,  in  spite  of  perspiration  and  exhalations  of 
vapor  by  the  lungs,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  equilibrium  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  organism  becomes  overheated.  Its  temperature 
can  be  increased  very  little  without  being  tatal.  It  endures  a  decrease 
ofl6<^  or  20°  in  its  internal  temperature,  while  an  increase  of  more 
than  &°or  6<^  would  be  dangerous.  If  the  temperature  of  man  or  mam- 
mal reaches  44°  or  46<^  death  results.  Birds  can  exist  at  a  point  some- 
what higher.  First  comes  a  period  of  great  excitation  and  convnlsious, 
from  which  it  falls  into  a  comatose  state,  followed  by  death.  This 
result  has  not  yet  been  eincidated  as  clearly  as  desirable.  Death 
under  all  circumstances  is  sufficiently  complex,  but  its  complexity 
varies  according  to  its  conditions.  There  are  dis-arrangements  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  muscles,  a  portion  of  which  nndergoes  a  change. 
There  are  affections  of  the  blood  which  may  be  lacking  in  oxygen 
though  no{  presenting  Indications  of  any  particolar  poison.  Notwith- 
standing Claude  Bernard)  it  is  the  thermic  rigidity-aud  the  muscular 
injury  which  are  most  serious.  These  are  of  themselves  sufBoient  to 
cause  death,  for  their  effect  is  to  arrest  respiration  and  circulation. 

In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  there  is,  in  the  case  of  heterotbermic 
organisms,  great  endurance  of  intense  cold,  and,  to  a  certatu  extent,  of 
heat,  despite  the  very  marked  action  of  thermic  variations  upon  their 
organizationa  In  the  case  of  homeotltermic  organisms  we  find  moder- 
ate endorance  of  low  temperature,  and  very  little  resistance  to  an 
increase  of  internal  temperature.  For  then  a  low  temperature  is  accom- 
panied with  mnch  less  danger  than  a  high  one.  The  former  has  to  be 
pronounced  to  entail  death,  whereas  a  slight  rise  of  temperatnre  beyond 
a  certain  point  will  produce  immediate  and  fatal  results. 

Between  these  two  classes  of  organisms  there  is  another  group  called 
hibernating  animals.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  rodents,  which,  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  make  an  underground  habitation  well 
covered  with  moss  and  other  substances,  where  they  remain  motionless, 
rolled  up  like  a  ball,  during  the  bad  season,  sleeping  daring  the  entire 
time,  torpid,  neither  eating  nor  drinking.  With  these  animals  tbe 
internal  temperature  becomes  very  low,  following  somewhat  the  ther- 
mic variations.  They  scarcely  breathe.  Their  respiratory  combustions 
diminish,  and  their  temperature  descends  to  20°,  15°,  and  10°,  and  even 
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lower.  Horwatli  bas  atated  that  tbe  temperature  of  a  liiberoatiDg 
tnariuot  reached  2°.  As  soon  as  warm  weather  returns  they  wake  up, 
become  active,  and  their  temperature  becomes  normal.  They  are  much 
leaner  than  before  their  winter's  sleep,  having  lived  for  several  months 
OD  their  own  accumulation  of  fat.  Bere  is  an  animal  alternately  warm 
blooded  and  cold  blooded  in  summer  and  winter.  Thecauneof  this 
strange  alternation  has  not  yet  been  explained  and  is  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. With  them  the  thermic  production  is  relatively  slight.  It  is 
cold  that  determines  the  hibernal  steep,  for  it  is  easy  to  produce  this 
by  subjecting  the  animal  to  prolonged  cold  by  artificial  means.  No 
investigations  to  my  knowledge  have  been  made  of  the  resistance  of 
this  species  of  animals  to  heat.  I  mean  to  say,  of  the  clevntion  of 
internal  temperature  above  tbe  normal  level  of  the  summer,  but  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  their  endurance  would  be  as  great  as  in  case 
of  extremes  of  cold. 

This  class  of  bibematiDg  animals  unite  the  heterotfaermic  and  bome- 
othermic  species,  and  serve  to  show  once  again  that  everything  in 
nature  is  related.  Sudden  lenps  are  no  longer  held  to  exist  in  the  phy- 
siology of  creatures  which  are  similar  in  organic  structure;  science 
finds  everywhere  transitions. 

Finally,  all  living  organisms  generate  heat,  more  or  less  it  is  true, 
according  to  their  activity  and  their  structure,  but  all  produce  it.  In 
the  same  manner  all  organisms  submit  to  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  although  all  do  not  follow  the  variations.  For  each 
there  is  a  degree  of  heat  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  perfect  develop- 
ment. KAIl  die  as  soon  as  the  external  temperature  reacts  on  the  internal 
temperature  to  sncb  an  extent  that  tbe  latter  Is  carried  above  or  below 
a  certain  point.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  facility  with  which  this 
action  of  the  external  temperature  operates  upon  the  iuteroal  tempera- 
ture of  the  orgaoism. 
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MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES* 


By  Chables-Sedgwick  Minot. 


If  ooe  goes  through  the  very  extenBive  literature  dealiog  with  blood 
corpuBcIea  one  flodsthe  most  dirergeiit  views  defended,  and  enu  hardly 
reach  clear  ideas,  for  the  conceptions  do  not  agree  among  themselves, 
either  as  to  their  stracture  or  as  to  tbe  development  of  the  corpnscles. 
Accordiog  to  eome  the  red  corpuscles  arise  from  the  white;  according 
to  others  tbe  white  corpuscles  arise  from  the  red ;  and  according  to  still 
others  both  kinds  arise  from  indiETerent  cells.  In  regard  to  one  point 
only  is  the  majority  of  investigators  united,  namely,  in  tbe  silent 
asBamption  that  all  blood  corpuscles  are  of  one  and  the  same  kind  in 
spite  of  tbe  absence  of  the  nucleus  in  mammalian  corpuscles.  It  is  just 
this  aissnmptiou  that  lias  caused  endless  confusion,  and  the  morphology 
of  tbe  blood  corpuscle's  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  starting  with  the 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  nucleated  and  noii- 
uutileated  corpuscles.  Further,  it  mast  be  recognized  that  no  corpns- 
cles,  neither  red  nor  white,  arise  from  nuclei. 

The  origin  of  red  corpuscles  from  nuclei  has  been  maintained  several 
times.  This  notion  is  based  upou  defective  observations.  It  is  very 
easy  in  the  chick,  for  example,  to  convince  oneself  that  the  first  blood 
corpuscles  are  cells;  in  the  area  vascnlosa,  at  tbe  time  of  the  blood 
formation,  the  red  blood  cells  are  readily  seen,  in  part  lying  singly,  in 
part  in  groups  (blood  islands),  adherent  to  the  vascular  walls;  the  free 
cells  are  constituted  chiefly  by  the  nucleus,  which  is  gurrounded  by  a 
very  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  which  is  very  easily  overlooked,  especially  if 
the  preparation  is  not  suitably  stained;  thisexplains,  I  think,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Balfour  ( Works,  vol.  Ij  and  others,  that  the  blood  corpus- 
cles consist  only  of  nuclei.  By  following  the  development  along  further 
we  find  that  tbe  protoplasm  enlarges  for  several  days,  and  that  during 
the  same  time  there  is  a  progressive  dimiuution  in  size  of  the  nucleus, 
which  however  is  completed  before  the  layer  of  protoplasm  reaches 
its  ultimate  size.  The  nucleus  in  at  first  granular,  aud  its  nucleolus, 
or  nucleoli,  stands  out  clearly;  as  the  nucleolus  shrinks  it  becomes 

■  From  tbe  Amtrican  Naturali»t,  November,  \mO,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  1030-1023. 
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round,  and  ia  colored  darkly  {lad  aliuoBt  uniformly  by  the  usual  nuclear 
stains.  Ibis  species  of  blood  corpuscle  occurs  in  all  vertebrates,  and 
represents  the  genuine  blood  cells.  According  to  the  above  description 
we  can  distingnisb  tJiree  principal  stages :  (1)  young  cells  with  very 
little  protoplasm ;  (2)  old  cells  with  much  protoplasm  and  granular 
nucleas ;  (3)  modified  cells  with  shrunken  nucleus,  which  colors  darkly 
and  more  uniformly.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  first  form  occurs  in 
any  living  adult  vertebrate,  although  the  assumptioa  seems  justified 
that  they  are  the  primitive  form.  On  the  other  band,  the  second  stage 
is  obviously  that  characteristic  of  the  Ichthyopsida  in  general,  while 
the  third  form  is  typical  for  the  Sauropsida.  Therefore  the  development 
of  the  blood  cells  in  amniota  offers  a  new  confirmation  of  Louis  Agas- 
siz's  law  (Haeckel's  Biogenetiches  Grundgesetz). 

The  blood  cells  of  mammals  pass  throngh  the  same  metamorphoses 
as  those  of  birds ;  for  example,  in  rabbit  embryos  the  cells  have  reached 
the  Ichthyopsidan  stage  on  the  eighth  day ;  two  days  later  the  nucleas 
is  already  smaller,  and  by  the  thirteeitth  day  has  shrunk  to  its  final 
dimensions. 

The  white  blood  corpuscles  appear  much  later  than  the  red  cells,  and 
their  enact  origin  has  stilL  to  be  Investigated,  for  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  where  they  first  arise  in  the  embryo ;  nevertheless  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  they  arise  outside  the  vessels.  The  formations 
of  leucocytes  outeide  of  the  vessels  is  already  known  with  certainty  to 
occur  in  later  stages  as  well  as  in  the  adult.  The  sharp  distinction 
betweeu  the  sites  of  formation  of  the  red  and  white  cells  appears  with 
Bi^eclal  clearness  in  the  medulla  of  bone  in  birds,  as  we  know  from  the 
admirable  investigations  of  J,  Denys  (La  Oellule,  tome  it).  The  white 
blood  corposclea  then  are  cells,  which  are  formed  relatively  late,  and 
wander  into  the  blood  from  outside. 

The  non-nucleated  blood  corpuscles  of  adult  mammals  are  entirely 
new  elements  which  are  peculiar  to  the  class,  and  arise  neither  from 
red  uor  yet  from  white  blood  cells.  Their  actnal  development  was  first 
discovered  (so  far  as  I  know}  by  E.  A.  Schafer,  who  has  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  process  in  the  ninth  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy,  and 
has  shown  there  a  full  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  his  discovery. 
Unfortunately  Schafer's  important  investigations  have  received  little 
attention.  Kubom  has  recently  confirmed  Schafer's  results  in  an  arti- 
cle {Anatom.  Anzeiger,  1890)  on  the  formation  of  blood  corpnscles  in 
the  liver.  One  can  readily  study  the  process  in  the  mesentery  and 
omentum  of  human  and  other  embryos.  The  essential  point  of  Schafer's 
discovery  i»  that  the  non-naoleate  corpuscles  have  an  tntra-cellnlar 
origin,  and  arise  by  difi'erentiatiou  of  the  protoplasm  of  vaso-formative 
cells.  Several  corpuscles  arise  in  each  cell  without  participation  of 
the  nucleus;  they  are  therefore  specialized  masses  of  protoplasm,  and 
may  perhaps  best  be  compared  to  the  plastids  of  botanists.  I  venture 
to  propose  the  name  of  blood-plastids  for  these  structures,  since  the 
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term  corpuscle  (globule,  Korpercheo)  lias  do  definite  morpbological 
meaniug. 

Sonsino  (Aroh.  Ital.  Biol,  xi)  affirms  tbat  the  red  blood  cells  trans- 
form themselves  into  plastids.  I  have,  however,  uever  been  able  to 
fluij  the  iutermediate  forms  in  my  own  numerous  preparations.  I  deem 
it  probable  that  he  has  seen  merely  the  degeueratiug  stages  of  the  red 
cells. 

The  present  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  communication  made  in  August 
last  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Since  thun  Howells's  memoir  ou  the  blood  corpuscles  has  appeared 
(Journal  of  Morphology,  iv,  57).  The  author  describes  the  ejection  of 
the  nnoleus  from  the  red  cells,  and  believes  tbat  this  results  in  the  ifor- 
matioQ  of  red  i)laatid8.  The  process  is,  1  think,  really  degenerative, 
and  the  resemblance  between  the  non-uucleated  body  of  tbe  cell  and  a 
true  plastid,  is  not  one  of  identity.  Certainly,  until  proof  is  offered  that 
the  observations  of  Sch^fer,  Kuboru,  and  myself,  upon  the  intracellu- 
lar  origin  of  tbe  plastids  are  proved  erroneous,  the  emigration  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  red  cells  can  not  be  h^d  to  result  in  producing  plastids, 
but  only  to  be  degenerative.  Tbat  the  red  cells  degenerate  and  disap- 
pear has  been  known ;  Howells's  valuable  observations  indicate  the 
method  of  their  destruction. 

The  above  review  shows  that  the  vertebrate  blood  corpuscles  are  of 
three  kinds:  (I)  red  cells;  (2)  white  cells;  (3)  plastids.  The  red  and 
white  cells  occnr  in  all  (1)  vertebrates;  the  plastids  are  confined  to  the 
mammals.  Tbe  red  cells  preseut  three  .chief  modificatiouB ;  whether 
tbe  primitive  form  occurs  in  any  living  adult  vertebrate  I  do  not  know ; 
tbe  second  form  is  persistent  in  tbe  Ichthyopsida,  the  third  form  in  tbe 
Banropsida.     According  to  this  we  must  distinguish  : 

A. — One-celled  blood,  i.  e.,  first  stage  in  all  vertebrates;  the  blood 

contains  only  red  cells,  with  little  protoplasm. 
B, — Two-celled   blood,  having  red  and   white  cells;  the  red  cells 

have  either  ii  large,  coarsely  granular  nucleus  (Ichtbyopsida), 

or  a  smaller,  darkly  stainiug  nucleus  (Sauropsida,  mamm»- 

lian  embryos). 
C. — Plastid  blood,  without  red  cells,  but  with  white  cells  and  red 

plastids;  occurs  only  in  adult  mammals. 
Mammalian  blood  in  its  development  passes  through  these  stages,  as 
well  as  through  tbe  two  phases  of  stage  B,  all  in  their  natural  sequence ; 
the  ontogenetic  order  follows  tbe  phylogenetic. 

I  pass  by  the  namerous  authors  whose  views  conflict  with  mine, 
partly  because  the  present  is  not  a  suitable  oceasion  for  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion, partly  because  those  authors  who  have  asserted  the  origin  of 
one  kind  of  blood  corpuscle  by  metamorphosis  from  another  have  failed 
to  Qad  JQst  tbe  intermediate  forms ;  it  seems  to  me  therefore  that  most, 
at  least,  of  the  opposing  views  collapse  of  themselves. 
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WBISMAHN'S  THEORY  OP  HEREDITY.* 


By  George  J.  Romanes. 


The  receotly  published  translntioo  of  Professor  Weismann's  essays 
OD  heredity  and  allieil  topios  had  aroased  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  in  Che  system  of  his  biological  ideas.  Bat  seeing  that  his 
system,  besides  being  somewhat  elaborate  in  itself,  is  presented  in  a 
series  of  disconnected  essaya,  originally  pnblished  at  diSerent  times,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  »mall  difficulty  to  gather  from  the  present  collection 
of  these  essays  a  complete  view  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Therefore  I 
propose  to  give  .a  brief  slietch  of  his  several  theories,  arranged  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  show  their  logical  connection  one  with  another. 
And  in  order  also  to  show  the  relation  in  which  his  resulting  theory 
of  heredity  stands  to  what  has  hitherto  been  the  more  usaal  way  of 
regarding  the  facts,  I  will  begin  by  furnishing  a  similarly  brief  sketch 
of  Mr,  Darwin's  theory  npon  the  subject.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  two  theories  coustitnte  the  logical  antipodes  of  explanatory 
thought;  and  therefore  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  all  other 
modern  theories  of  heredity — such  as  those  of  Spencer,  Haeckel,  Etsberg, 
Oaltou,  N'aegeli,  Brooks,  Hertwig,  and  Vriea — occupy  positions  more 
or  less  intermediate  between  these  two  extremes. 

When  closely  analyzed,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory — or  "  provisional  hy- 
pothesis of  pangenesis  "—will  be  found  to  embody  altogether  seven 
assumptions,  viz; 

<1)  That  all  the  eompoQent  celts  of  a  multi-cellular  organism  throw 
off  inconceivably  minute  germs  or  ''gemmales,"  which  are  then  dis- 
persed throughout  the  whole  system, 

(2)  That  these  gemmules,  when  so  dispersed  and  supplied  with 
proper  nutriment,  multiply  by  self-division,  and  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, are  capable  of  developing  into  physiological  cells  like  those  from 
which  they  were  originally  and  severally  derived, 

(3)  That  while  still  in  this  gemmular  condition,  these  cell  seeds  have 
for  one  another  a  mutual  affinity,  which  leads  to  their  being  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  system  by  the  reproductive  glands  of  the  organism ; 
and  that,  when  ^.collected,  they  go  to  constitute  the  essential  material 
of  the  sexual  elements,  ova  and  spermatozoa  being  thus  nothing  more 

•From  The  Conlemporarg  Beeiew,  Uay,  1890,  vol.  Lyi;f,  pp.  £^^^9^o|(^' 
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tban  aggregated  packets  of  geinmnles  wbich  Lave  eiiiauated  from  all 
the  cells  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  organism. 

(i)  That  the  development  of  a  new  orgaDism  out  of  the  fasion  of  two 
BQcli  packets  of  gemmnles  is  due  to  a  summatioD  of  all  the  develop- 
ments of  some  of  the  gemmules  which  these  two  packetB  contaio. 

(5)  That  a  large  proportional  number  of  the  gemmules  in  each  packet, 
however,  fail  to  develop,  and  are  then  transmitted  in  a  dormant  state 
to  future  generations,  in  any  of  wbieb  tbey  may  be  developed  subsC' 
qupntly,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  reversion  or  atavism. 

(6)  That  in  all  cases  the  development  of  gemmnles  into  the  form  of 
their  parent  cell  depends  on  their  suitable  union  with  other  partially 
developed  gemmules,  which  iirecede  them  in  the  regular  coarse  of 
growth. 

(7)  That  gemmules  are  thrown  off  by  all  physiological  cells,  not  ouly 
during  the  adult  state  of  the  organism,  but  during  all  stages  of  its  de- 
vetopmeui.  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  production  of  these  cell  seetls 
depends  npou  the  adult  couditfon  of  parent  cells,  not  upon  that  of  the 
multi- eel  hilar  organism  as  a  whole. 

At  hrst  sight  it  may  ^ell  appear  that  we  have  here  a  very  formidable 
array  of  assamptious.  But  Mr.  Darwiu  ably  argues  in  favor  of  each  of 
them  by  poluting  to  well-known  aualogies,  drawn  from  the  vital  proc- 
esses of  living  cells,  both  in  the  protozoa  and  uetazoa.  For  example, 
it  is  already  a  well-recognized  doctrine  of  physiology  that  each  cell  of  a 
metazoou,  or  multicellular  organism,  though  to  a  large  extent  depend- 
eut  on  others,  is  likewise  to  a  certain  extent  independent  or  automatons, 
and  has  the  power  of  multiplying  by  self  division.  Therefore,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  sexual  elements  (and  also  buds  of  all  descriptions)  iu- 
clude  formative  matter  of  some  kind,  the  first  assumption — or  that 
which  supposes  such  formative  matter  to  be  particulate — is  certainly 
not  a  gratuitous  assumption.  Again,  the  second  assumption — namely, 
that  this  particulate  and  formative  material  is  dispersed  throughout  all 
the  tissues  of  the  organism — is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  both  iu.cer- 
tain  plants  and  in  certain  invertebrate  animals  a  severed  portion  of  the 
organism  will  develop  into  an  entire  organism  similar  to  that  f^om  which 
it  was  derived,  as  for  example  is  the  case  with  a  leaf  of  begonia  and 
with portionscut from  certain  worms,sea-anemones,jelly-fl8h,etc.  This 
well-known  fact  in  itself  seems  enough  to  prove  that  the  formative  ma- 
terial in  question  must  certainly  admit  (at  all  events  in  many  cases)  of 
being  distributed  throughout  all  the  tissues  of  living  organisms. 

The  third  assumption — or  that  which  supposes  the  formative  mate- 
rial to  be  especially  aggregated  in  the  sexual  elements — is  not  so  much 
au  assumption  as  a  statement  of  obvious  fact ;  while  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  assumptions  all  follow  deductively  from  their  pred- 
ecessors. In  other  words,  if  the  first  and  setjondf' assumptions  be 
granted  and  if  the  theory  is  to  comprise  all  the  faoR  of  heredity,  then 
the  remaiuing  five  assamptious  are  bound  to  follov.  ^^  . 
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To  tlie  probable  objection  that  the  supposed  gemmules  most  be  oi, 
impossibly  miante  aize — seeiog  that  thonsands  of  millloiis  of  tbem 
would  require  to  be  packed  into  a  single  ovum  or  spermatozoiin — Mr. 
Darwin  opposes  a  calculation  tbat  a  oube  of  glass  or  water  having 
only  ODe  ten-thousandtb  of  an  inch  to  a  side  contains  somewhere  be- 
tween sixteen  and  a  hundred  imd  thirty-one  billions  of  molecules. 
Agaiu,  as  touching  tbe  supposed  power  of  multiplication  on  the  part 
of  his  gemmnles,  Mr.  Darwin  alludes  to  the  fact  that  infectious  mate- 
rial of  all  kinds  exhibits  a  ratio  of  increase  quite  as  great  as  any  tbat 
bis  theory  requires  to  attribute  to  gemmules.  Furthermore,  with 
respect  to  the  elective  afBnity  of  gemmules,  he  remarks  that  "in  all 
ordinary  cases  of  sexual  reproduction  tlie  male  and  female  elements 
certainly  have  an  elective  affinity  for  each  other ; "  of  tbe  ten  thousand 
species  of  Oompositie,  for  example,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  if  tbo 
X>ollen  of  all  these  species  could  be  simnltaneously  placed  on  ttie  stigma 
of  any  one  species,  this  one  would  elect,  with  unerring  certainty,  its 
own  pollen." 

Such  then  in  brief  outline,  is  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  pangenesis. 

Professor  Weismaun's  theory  of  germ-plasm  is  fundamentally  based 
upon  the  great  disti  iction  tliat  obtains  in  respect  of  their  transmissi- 
bility  between  characters  which  are  congenital  and  characters  which 
are  acquired.  By  a  congenital  character  ia  meant  auy  individual  pecul- 
iarity, whether  structural  or  mental,  with  which  the  individual  is 
born.  By  an  acquired  character  is  meant  any  peculiarity  which  tbe 
individual  may  subsequently  develop  in  consequence  of  its  own  indi- 
vidual extierience.  For  example,  a  man  may  be  born  with  some  mal- 
formation of  one  of  his  fingers  or  he  may  subsequently  acquire  snch  a 
malformation  as  tbe  result  of  accident  or  disease.  Sow  iu  tbe  former 
case — i.  e.,  iu  that  where  the  malformation  is  congenital — it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  peculiarity  will  be  transmittetl  to  his  chil- 
dren J  while  in  the  latter  case — t.  e.,  where  tbe  malformation  is  subse- 
quently acquired — it  is  virtually  certain  that  it  will  not  be  transmitted 
to  his  children.  And  this  great  difference  between  the  transmissibility 
of  characters  which  are  congenital  and  characters  which  are  acquired 
extends  universally  as  a  general  law  throughout  the  vegetable  as  well 
as  tbe  animal  kingdom,  and  in  tbe  province  of  mental  as  in  that  of 
bodily  organization.  Of  course  this  general  law  has  always  been  well 
known  and  more  or  less  fully  recognized  by  all  modern  physiologists 
and  medical  men.  But  before  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Professor 
Weismann  it  was  generally  assumed  that  tbe  difierence  in  question 
was  ooa  of  degree,  not  one  of  kind.  In  other  words,  it  was  assumed 
^ that  acquired  characters,  although  not  so  fnlty — and  therefore  not  so 
certainly — inherited  as  congenital  characters,.B»vertheles8  were  inher- 
ited in  some  lesser  degree ;  so  tbat,  if  the  same  character  continued  to 
be  developed  successively  iu  a  number  of  sequent  generations,  what 
was  at  first  only  a  slight  tendency  to  be  inherited  would  become  by 
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summatioD  a  more  and  more  prODouncod  tendency,  till  eventually  tbe 
acquired  cliaracter  might  be  aa  strongly  inherited  as  any  other  charac- 
ter which  was  ab  initio  congenital.  Kow  It  is  tbe  validity  of  this 
assumption  that  is  challenged  by  Professor  Weismann,  He  says  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  acquired  characters  being  in  any  degree  in- 
herited, and  therefore  that  in  this  important  reai)ect  they  may  be 
held  to  differ  from  congenital  characters  in  kind.  On  the  supposition 
that  they  do  thns  differ  in  kind,  he  furnishes  a  very  attractive  theory 
of  heredity,  which  serves  at  once  to  explain  the  difterence,  and  to  rep- 
resent it  as  a  matter  of  physiological  impossibility  that  any  acquired 
character  can,  under  any  circamstances  whatsoever,  bo  transmitted  to 
progeny. 

lu  order  fnlly  to  comprehend  this  theory,  it  is  desirable  first  of  all  to 
explain  Professor  Weismann's  views  upon  certain  other  topics  which 
are  more  or  less  closely  allied  to,  and  indeed  logically  bound  up  with 
tbe  present  one. 

Startinglrom  the  fact  that  uni-cellnlar  organisms  multiply  by  fission 
aud  gemmation,  he  argues  that  aboriginally  and  potentially,  life  is 
immortal ;  for,  when  a  protozoon  divides  into  two — more  or  less  equal 
parts  by  fission,  and  each  of  the  two  halves  thereupon  grows  into 
another  protozoon,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  no  death  on  the 
part  of  any  of  tbe  living  material  involved;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
process  of  hsaiou  goes  on  continaonsly  from  generation  to  generation, 
there  is  never  any  death  on  the  part  of  such  protoplasmic  material, 
although  there  is  a  continuous  addition  to  it  as  the  nnmbera  of  Individ*  ' 
uals  increase.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  gemmation,  when  a  protozoon 
parts  with  a  small  portion  of  its  living  material  in  the  form  of  a  bud, 
this  portion  does  not  die,  but  develops  into  a  new  individual;  and 
therefore  the  process  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  fission,  save  that 
only  a  small  instead  of  a  large  part  of  the  parent  substance  is  involved. 
Ifow  if  life  be  thus  immortal  in  the  case  of  uni-cellnlar  organisms,  why 
should  it  have  ceased  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  multi-cellnlar  organisms! 
Weismaurt's  answer  is  that  all  the  multi-cell  nlar  organisms  propagate 
themselves,  not  exclusively  by  fission  or  gemmation,  but  by  sexual  fer- 
tilization, where  the  condition  to  a  new  organism  arising  is— that  minute 
and  specialized  portions  of  two  parent  organisms  should  fuse  together. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  with  this  change  in  tbe  method  of  propagation, 
serious  disadvantage  would  accrue  to  any  species  if  its  sexual  individ- 
uals were  to  continue  to  be  immortal;  for  in  that  case  every  species 
which  multiplies  by  sexual  methods  would  in  time  become  composed  of 
indivuals  broken  down  and  decrepit  through  the  results  of  accident 
aud  disease — always  operating  and  ever  accumulating  throughout  the 
course  of  their  immortal  lives.  Consequently  as  soon  as  sexual  methods 
of  propagation  snt>erseded  the  more  primitive  a-sexnal  methods,  it 
became  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  seznallj -propagating  species 
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the  specieB  shoald  always  be  recaperated  by  fresh,  young,  aud  well- 
formed  representatives.  Consequently  also,  natural  selection  would 
speedily  see  to  it  that  all  sexually-propagating  species  should  become 
deprived  of  the  aboriginal  endowment  of  immortality,  with  the  result 
that  death  is  now  a  universal  destiny  among  all  the  individuals  of  sncli 
species,  that  is  to  say,  among  all  the  metazoa  and  metaphyta.  Never- 
theless, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  destiny  extends  only  to  the 
parts  of  the  individual  other  than  the  contents  of  those  specialized  cells 
which  constitute  the  reproductive  elements,  for  although  la  each  in- 
dividual metazoon  or  metaphyton  an  innumerable  number  of  these 
specialized  cells  are  destined  to  perish  during  the  life  and  with  the 
death  of  the  organism  to  which  they  belong,  this  is  only  due  to  the 
accident,  so  to  speak,  of  their  contents  iiot  having  met  with  their  com- 
plements in  the  opposite  sex;  it  does  not  belong  to  their  essential 
nature  that  they  should  perish,  seeing  that  those  which  do  happen  to 
meet  with  their  complements  in  the  opposite  sex  help  to  form  a  new 
living  individual,  and  so  on  through  successive  generations  ad  infinitum. 
Therefore  the  reproductive  elements  of  the  metasoaand  metaphyta  are 
in  this  respect  precisely  analagous  to  the  protozoa:  potentially,  or  in 
their  own  nature,  they  are  immortal ;  and,  like  the  protozoa,  if  they  die, 
their  death  is  an  accident  due  to  unfavorable  circumstances.  But  the 
case  ia  quite  different  with  all  the  other  parts  of  a  multicellalar  organ- 
ism. Here,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  circumstances  may  be,  every 
cell  contains  within  itself,  or  in  its  very  nature,  the  eventual  doom  of 
death.  Thus,  of  the  metazoa  and  mtaphyta  it  is  the  specialized  germ- 
plasms  alone  that  retain  their  primitive  endowment  of  everlasting  life, 
passed  on  continuously  through  generation  after  generation  of  succes- 
sively perishing  organisms. 

So  far,  it  is  contended,  we  are  dealing  with  matters  of  iact.  It  must 
he  taken  as  true  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  uni-cellular  organisms  and 
the  germ-plasm  of  the  multicellular  organisms  have  been  continuous 
throQghthetime  since  life  firstappeared  upon  this  earth;  and  although 
large  quantities  of  each  are  perpetually  dying  through  being  exposed  to 
conditions  unfavorable  to  life,  this,  as  Weismann  presents  the  matter, 
is  quite  a  different  case  from  that  of  all  the  other  constituent  parts  of 
mnlti-oellnlar  organisms,  which  contain  within  themselves  the  doom  of 
death.  Furthermore,  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  this  doom  of 
death  has  been  brought  about  by  natural  selection  for  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Weismann,  namely,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
species  which  perpetuate  themselves  by  sexual  methods  that  their  con- 
stituent individuals  should  not  live  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  cuiginating  the  next  generation  and  fairly  starting  it  in  its  own 
struggle  for  existence.  For  Weismann  has  shown,  by  a  somewhat 
laborious  thoagh  still  largely  imperfect  research,  that  there  is  through- 
out all  the  metazoa  a  general  correlation  between  the  natural  life-time 
of  individuals  composing  any  given  species  and  the  age  at  which  they 
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reach  maturity  or  first  become  capable  of  procreation.  Tbis  geueral 
correlation  however  is  somewhat  modifled  by  the  time  during  which 
progeuy  are  dependent  upon  their  parents  for  support  and  protection. 
N^evertheless,  ibis  evideut  tbatthismodificatiou  tends  rather  to  confirm 
the  view  that  expectation  of  life  on  the  part  of  individuals  has  in  all 
cases  been  determined  with  strict  reference  to  the  requirements  of  prop- 
agation, if  under  propagation  we  include  the  rearing  as  well  as  the 
production  of  offspring.  1  may  observe  in  passing  that  I  do  not  think 
this  general  law  can  bo  found  to  apply  to  plants  in  nearly  so  close  a 
manner  as  Weismaun  has  shown  it  to  apply  to  animals  ;  but  leaving 
this  fact  aside,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  it  does  appear  that  Weis- 
mann  has  made  out  a  good  case  in  favor  of  such  a  general  law  with 
regard  to  animals. 

We  have  come  then  to  these  resalts.  Protoplasm  was  originally 
immortal  (barring  accidents],  and  it  still  continues  to  be  immortal  in 
the  case  of  unicellular  organisms  which  propagate  a-sexually.  Butln 
the  case  of  all  multicellular  organisms,  which  propagate  sexually,  nat- 
ural selection  has  reduced  the  term  of  life  within  the  smallest  limits 
that  in  each  given  case  are  compatible  with  the  performance  of  the 
sexual  act  and  the  subsequent  rearing  of  progeny,  reserving  however 
the  original  endowment  of  immortality  for  the  germinal  elements, 
whereby  a  continaum  of  life  has  been  secured  from  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  life  until  the  present  day. 

Kow  in  view  of  these  results,  the  question  arises,  Why  should  the 
sexual  methods  of  propagation  have  become  so  general  if  their  effect 
has  been  that  of  determining  the  necessary  death  of  all  individuals 
presenting  themt  Why,  in  the  course  of  organic  evolution,  should 
these  newer  methods  have  been  imposed  on  all  the  higher  organisms, 
when  the  consequence  is  that  all  these  higher  organisms  must  pay  for 
the  innovation  with  their  lives!  Weismann's  answer  to  this  question 
is  as  interesting  and  ingenious  as  all  that  has  gone  before.  Seeing  that 
sexual  propagation  is  so  general  as  to  be  practically  universal  among 
multi-cellular  organisms,  it  is  obvious  that  iu  some  way  or  other  it 
must  have  a  most  important  part  to  play  in  the  general  scheme  of 
organic  evolution.  What  then  is  the  part  that  it  does  play?  What 
is  its  raison  eCStre  T  Briefly,  according  to  Weismaun,  its  function  is 
that  of  furnishing  congenital  variations  to  the  over-watchful  agency  of 
natural  selection,  iu  order  that  natural  selection  may  always  preserve 
the  most  favorable  and  pass  them  on  to  the  next  generation  by  hered- 
ity. That  sexual  propiigation  is  well  calculated  t«  furnish  congenital 
variatious  may  easily  be  rendered  apparent.  We  have  only  to  remem- 
ber that  at  each  union  there  is  a  mixture  of  two  germini^  elements; 
that  each  of  these  was  in  turn  the  product  of  two  other  germinal  ele- 
ments in  the  preceding  generation,  and  bo  backwards  ad  infinitum  in 
geometrical  ratio.  Remembering  this,  it  follows  that  the  germinal  ele- 
ment of  no  one  member  of  a  species  can  ever  be  the  same  as  that  of  any 
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other  memberj  on  the  contrary,  while  both  aro  enormoQsly  complex 
products,  each  has  had  a  different  aucestral  history,  such  that  while 
one  presents  tho  congenital  admixtures  of  thousands  of  individuals  iu 
one  line  of  descent,  the  other  presents  similar  admixtures  of  thousands 
of  other  individuals  in  a  different  line  of  descent.  Oonaeqaently,  when 
in  any  sexual  anioa  two  of  these  enormously  complex  germinal  elements 
fuse  together  and  constitute  a  new  individual  oat  of  their  joint  endow- 
ments, it  is  perfectly  certain  that  that  individual  cau  not  be  exactly 
like  any  other  individual  oftbe  same  species  or  even  of  the  same  brood; 
the  chances  must  be  infinity  to  one  against  any  single  mass  of  germ- 
plasm  being  exactly  like  any  other  mass  of  gi'rm-plasm;  while  any 
amount  of  latitude  as  to  difference  is  allowed,  up  to  tho  point  at  which 
the  difference  becomes  too  pronounced  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  fer- 
tilisation, in  which  case,  of  conrse,  no  new  individual  is  born.  Hence, 
theoretically,  we  have  here  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  individual  varia- 
tions of  a  congenital  kind  that  can  possibly  occur  within  the  limits  of 
ferlility,  and  therefore  that  can  ever  become  actual  in  living  organ- 
isms. In  point  of  fact,  Weismaun  believes — or  at  any  rate  began  by 
believing — that  this  is  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  variations  tbat  are 
congenital,  and  therefore  (according  to  his  views)  transmissible  by  hered* 
ity.  Now  whether  or  not  he  is  right  as  regards  these  latter  points,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  sexual  propagation  is,  at  all  events, 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  congenital  variation;  and  seeing  of  what 
enormous  importance  congenital  variation  must  always  bave  been  in 
supplying  material  for  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  we  appear  to^ 
have  found  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to  our  question, — Why  has  sex- 
ual propagation  become  so  universal  among  all  the  higher  plants  and 
animals?  It  has  become  so  because  it  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  the 
condition  to  producing  congenital  vaiiations,  which  in  turn  constitute 
the  condition  to  the  working  of  natural  selection. 

Having  got  thus  far,  I  should  like  to  make  two  or  three  subsidiary 
remarks.  In  tbe  first  place  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  luminous 
theory  touching  the  causes  of  congenital  variations  was  not  originally 
proponndetl  by  Professor  Weismaun,  but  occurs  in  the  writings  of  sev- 
eral previous  authors  and  is  expressly  alluded  to  by  Darwin,  Never- 
theless, itoccupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  Weismanu's  system  of  theo- 
ries and  has  by  him  been  wrought  up  so  mnch  more  elaborately  than 
by  any  of  his  predecessors  that  we  are  entitled  to  reganl  it  as  par  ex- 
cellence the  Weismannian  theory  of  variation.  In  tbe  next  place  it 
ought  to  be  observed  that  Weismaun  is  careful  to  guard  against  the 
SCiluctive  fallacy  of  attributing  the  origin  of  sexual  propagation  to  the 
agency  of  natural  selection.  Great  as  the  benefit  of  this  newer  mode 
of  propagation  must  have  been  to  the  species  presenting  it,  the  benefit 
can  not  have  been  conferred  by  natural  selection,  seeing  that  the  bene- 
fit arose  from  the  fact  of  the  new  method  furnishing  material  to  tbe 
operation  of  natural  selection,  and  therefore  insofar  as  it  did  this, 
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constituting  tbo  coadidon  to  tbe  principle  of  natural  selection  faaviu^f 
been  called  into  play  at  all.  Or  in  otber  words,  we  can  not  attribute 
to  natural  selection  the  origin  of  sexual  reproduction  without  involving 
ourselves  in  the  absurdity  of  supposing  natural  selection  to  have  origi- 
nated the  conditions  of  its  own  activity.*  What  tbe  causes  may  have 
been  whicli  originally  led  to  sexual  reproduction  is  at  present  a  matter 
that  awaits  suggestion  by  way  of  hypothesis;  and  therefore  it  now 
only  remains  to  add  that  the  general  structure  of  Professor  Weismann'e 
system  of  hypotheses  leads  to  this  curious  result,  namely,  that  tbe 
otherwise  ubiquitous  and  {as  be  supposes)  exclusive  dominion  of  nat- 
ural selection  stops  short  at  the  protozoa,  over  which  it  can  not  exeroise 
any  influence  at  all.  Por  if  natural  selection  depends  for  its  activity 
on  the  occurrence  of  congenital  variations,  and  if  congenital  variations 
depend  for  their  occurrence  on  sexual  modes  of  reproduction,  it  follows 
that  no  organisms  which  propagate  themselves  by  any  other  modes  can 
present  congenital  variations,  or  thus  become  subject  to  the  influence 
of  natural  selection.  And  inasmuch  as  Weismann  believes  that  such 
is  the  case  with  all  the  protozoa,  as  well  as  with  all  partfaenogenetic 
organisms,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  necessary  conclnsion  that 
iu  these  cases  natural  selection  is  withontanyjurisdiction.  How,  then, 
does  he  account  for  individual  variations  in  the  protozoa  f  And  still 
more,  how  does  ho  account  for  the  origin  of  their  innumerable  species  T 
He  accounts  for  both  these  things  by  the  direct  action  of  external  con- 

•  Sinco  tbis  paper  was  sent  to  press,  Professor  Weismanu  has  published  in  Nature 
(February  6,  1890:  vol,  xr.i,  pp.  317-323)  an  elaborate  auswer  to  a  crltiGiam  of 
hla  theory  hy  Professor  Vines  (October  24,  18^:  toI.  XL,  pp.  621-626).  In  the 
course  of  this  austrer  Professor  WeismaiiQ  says  that  he  doee  attribate  the  origin  of 
seKtial  reproduction  to  uatoral  seleotion.  This  directly  contradicts  what  lie  says  in 
his  essays,  and  for  the  reasoua  given  in  the  text,  appears  to  me  an  illogical  departare 
fram  his  previously  logical  attitude.  I  herewith  append  qaotationa  in  order  to  reveal 
the  contradiction  : 

"But  when  I  maintain  that  the  meaning  of  sexual  reprodnction  is  to  render  possi- 
ble the  transtbrmation  of  the  bigher  orgaujema  by  means  of  natural  selection,  such  a 
statement  is  not  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  sexual  reproduction  originally  came 
into  existence  in  order  to  achieve  this  end.  The  effects  which  are  now  produced  by 
sexual  reproduction  did  not  constitute  the  causes  which  led  to  its  first  appearance. 
Sexual  reproduction  came  into  existence  before  it  conldlead  to  hereditary  individual 
variability  (t.  e.,  to  the  possibility  of  natural  selection).  Its  first  appearance  must, 
therefore,  have  had  some  otbei-cause  [than  uatoral  selection];  but  the  nature  of  this 
cause  can  hardly  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  precision  from  the 
facte  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted." — ("Essay  on  the  Significance  of  Sex- 
ual Reprodnction  in  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection:  Eugliah  Translation,"  pp.  281- 

"I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  sexual  reprodnction  depends  on  tbe  advan- 
tage which  itaSbrds  to  theoperationofnaturalseleotion.  ■  ■  ■  Sexnal  reprodnction 
has  arisen  hy  and  for  natacal  selection  as  the  sole  means  by  which  iodividnal  varia- 
tions can  be  united  aud  combined  in  every  possible  proportion."— (^afure,  Vol.  xj.i, 
p.  322.) 

How  such  opposite  statements  can  be  reconciled  I  do  not  myselfpeiceive.— Q.  J. 
E.,  Fehrnary  17, 1890. 
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ditiona  of  life.  lu  other  words,  so  far  »b  the  utii-cellular  organisuiB  are 
coucerned,  WeisiuauD  is  rigidly  and  exclusively  an  advocate  of  the 
theory  of  Lamarck,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  all  tbc  inulti  cellular 
orgaDisms  be  is  rigidly  and  exclusively  an  oppouent  of  that  theory. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  here  no  inconsistency;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  con- 
aistency  with  the  logical  requirements  of  bis  theory  that  leads  to  this 
sharp  partitioning  of  the  nni-cellnlsr  f^om  the  multi-cellular  organisms 
with  respect  to  the  causes  of  their  evolution.  For,  as  he  points  ont, 
the  couditionaof  propagation  among  the  iini-cellular  organisms  are  such 
that  parent  and  offspring  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  "  the  child  is  a 
part,  and  usually  a  half,  of  its  parent."  Therefore,  if  tlie  parent  has 
been  in  any  way  modified  by  the  action  of  external  conditions,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  child  ahonld,  from  the  moment  of  its  birth  (t.  e.,  fissi- 
parous  aeparation),  be  aimilarly  modified ;  and  if  the  modifying  influ- 
ences continue  in  the  same  lines  for  a  aufficient  length  of  time  the  re- 
snlting  change  of  type  may  become  anfficiently  pronounced  to  consti- 
tute a  new  species,  genus,  etc.  But  in  the  ease  of  the  multi-cellular  or 
sexual  organisms  the  child  is  not  thus  merely  a  severed  moiety  of  its 
parent ;  it  is  the  resalt  of  the  fnalon  of  two  highly  specialized  and  ex- 
tremely minute  particles  of  each  of  two  parents.  Therefore,  whatever 
may  be  thoagbt  toncbing  the  validity  of  Weismann's  deduction  that 
in  no  case  can  any  modification  indaced  by  external  conditions  on  theae 
parents  be  transmitted  to  their  progeny,  at  least  we  mnst  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  distinction  which  he  draws  between  the  facility  with 
which  such  transmission  must  take  place  in  the  anicellular  organisms 
as  compared  with  the  difficolty^r,  as  he  believes,  the  impossibility — 
of  its  doing  so  in  the  multi-cellnlar. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  fully  understand  Protfessor  Weismann's 
theory  of  heredity  in  all  ita  bearings.  Briefly  stated,  this  theory  is  as 
follows :  The  whole  organization  of  any  multi-cellular  organism  is  com- 
posed of  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  cells,  namely,  the  germ  cells, 
or  those  which  have  to  do  with  reproduction,  and  the  somatic  cells,  or 
those  which  go  to  conatitute  all  the  other  parts  of  t  lie  organism.  Kow 
the  aomatic  cells  in  their  aggregations  as  tissues  and  organs  may  be- 
modified  in  numberless  ways  by  the  direct  action  of  the  euTironment 
as  well  as  by  special  babita  formed  during  the  individual  life-time  of 
the  organism.  Bat  although  the  modifications  thna  induced  maybe 
and  generally  are  adaptive, — such  as  the  increased  muscularity  cansed 
by  the  use  of  muscles,  "  practice  making  perfect "  in  thecaseof  uervon» 
adjustments,  and  so  on, — in  no  case  can  these  so-called  acquired  or 
"  so matO' genetic  "  characters  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  germ -cells, 
such  that  they  should  re-appear  in  their  products  {progeny)  as  congen* 
ital  or  "  blasto-genetic"  characters.  For  according  to  the  theory,  the 
germ-cells  as  to  their  germinal  contents  differ  in  hind  from  the  somatic 
cells,  and  have  no  other  connection  or  dependence  upon  them  thao 
that  of  deriving  from  them  iheir  food  and  lodging.    fSo  much  then  for 
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tbe  somatic  cells.  Turoiiignow  more  especially  to  tlie  germ  cells,  tbesa 
are  the  receptacles  of  wbat  Weissmaim  calls  tbe  germ-plasm ;  and  tliis  it 
is  tbat  wbicb  be  aapposes  to  differ  in  kind  from  all  the  other  constituent 
elements  of  the  organism.  For  tbe  gertn-plasm  be  believes  to  have  bad 
its  origin  in  the  nni  cellnlar organisms,  and  to  bave  been  banded  down 
from  them  in  one  contiauoas  Btre»m  tbroDgh  all  snccessive  generations 
of  mnlti-celliUar  organisms.  Thns,  for  example,  supimse  we  take  a  cer- 
tain quantum  of  germ-plasm  tta  this  oecars  in  any  individaal  organism 
of  to-day.  A  minute  portion  of  this  germ -plasm,  when  mixed  with  a 
similarly  minute  portion  from  another  individual,  goes  to  form  a  new 
individnal.  But  in  doing  so  only  a  portion  of  this  minnte  portion  is 
consumed ;  the  residue  is  stored  np  in  tbe  germinal  cells  of  this  new 
individual  in  order  to  secure  tbat  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  which 
Weisraann  assumes  as  the  necessary  basis  of  his  whole  theory.  Fur- 
thermore, ho  assumes  tbat  this  overplus  portion  of  germ-plasm  which  is 
so  handed  over  to  tbe  custody  of  the  new  individual  is  there  capable 
of  growth  or  multiplication  at  the  expense  of  the  nutrient  materials 
wbicb  are  supplied  to  it  by  the  new  gomain  which  it  firds  itself  located; 
while  in  thus  growing  or  multiplying  it  faithfully  retains  its  highly 
complex  character,  so  that  in  no  one  minute  particular  does  any  part  of 
a  many  thousand-fold  increase  differ  as  to  its  ancestral  characters  from 
that  inconceivably  small  overplus  which  was  first  of  all  intrusted  to 
tbe  embryo  by  its  parents.  Therefore  one  might  represent  the  germ- 
plasm  by  the  metaplior  of  a  yeast-plaut,  a  single  particle  of  which  may 
be  put  into  a  vat  of  nutrient  duid  ;  there  it  lives  and  grows  upon  the 
nutriment  supplied,  so  that  a  new  particle  may  next  be  taken  to  impreg- 
nate another  vat,  and  so  on  od  infinitum.  Here  the  successive  vats 
would  represent  successive  generations  of  progeny ;  but  to  make  the 
metaphor  complete  one  would  require  to  suppose  that  in  each  case  the 
yeast-cell  was  required  to  begin  by  making  its  own  vat  of  nutrient 
material,  and  tbat  it  was  only  the  residual  portion  of  the  cell  which 
was  afterwards  able  to  grow  and  multiply.  But  although  the  meta- 
phor is  necessarily  a  clumsy  one,  it  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  all-im- 
portant feature  of  Weismann's  theory,  viz.,  the  almost  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  germ-plasm.  For  just  as  the  properties  of  tbe  yeast- 
plant  would  be  in  no  way  affected  by  anything  that  might  happen  to 
the  vat  short  of  its  being  broken  up  or  having  its  malt  impaired,  so 
according  to  Weismann  the  properties  of  the  germ-plasm  cannot  be 
affected  by  anything  that  may  happen  to  its  containing  soma  short  of 
the  soma  being  destroyed  or  having  its  nutritive  functions  impaired. 

Such  being  the  relations  that  are  supposed  to  obtain  between  tbe 
soma  and  its  germ  plasm,  we  have  next  to  contemplate  wbat  is  sup- 
posed to  happen  when,  in  tbe  course  of  evolution,  some  modification  of 
the  ancestral  form  of  the  soma  is  required  iu  order  to  adapt  it  to  some 
change  on  tbe  partofitsenvironment.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  con- 
sider Weismann's  views  on  the  modus  operandi  of  adaptive^evelop- 

ent,  with  its  results  in  tbe  origination  of  new  species,     i    ^  idOt^lC 
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Seeing  that  according  to  tlie  theory,  it  is  only  congenital  variations 
which  can  be  inherited,  all  variations  subsequently  acqaired  by  the  in- 
tercourse of  iodividaaU  with  their  environment,  however  beneficial  sach 
variations  luay  be  to  those  individuals,  are  ruled  out  as  regards  the 
species.  Not  falling  within  the  province  of  heredity,  they  are  blocked 
off  in  tlie  first  generation,  and  therefore  pieseut  no  significance  at  all 
in  tbeiiroceaa  of  organic  evolution.  No  matter  how  many  generations 
of  eagles,  for  instance,  may  use  their  wings  for  purposes  of  flight;  and 
no  matter  how  great  an  increase  of  muscularity,  of  endurance,  and  of 
skill,  may  thas  be  secured  to  each  generation  of  eagles  as  the  result  of 
individual  exercise;  all  these  advantages  are  entirely  lost  to  progeny, 
and  young  eagles  have  ever  to  begin  their  lives  with  no  more  benefit 
bequeathed  by  the  activity  of  their  ancestors  than  if  those  ancestors  had 
all  been  barn-door  fowls.  Therefore  the  only  material  which  is  of  any 
count  as  regards  the  species,  or  with  reference  to  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, are  fortuitous  variations  of  the  congenital  kind.  Among  all  the 
numberless  congenital  variations,  within  narrow  limits,  which  are 
perpetually  occurring  in  each  generation  of  eagles,  some  will  have 
reference  to  the  wings ;  and  although  these  will  bo  fortuitous,  or  occnr- 
ring  indiscriminately  in  all  directions,  a  few  of  them  will  now  and  then 
be  in  the  direction  of  increased  maucnlarity,  others  in  the  direction  of 
increased  endnrance,  others  in  the  direction  of  increased  skill,  and  so  on. 
Now  each  of  these  fortuitous  variations,  which  happens  also  to  bo  a 
beneficial  variation,  will  be  favored  by  natural  selection;  and  because 
it  likewise  happens  to  be  a  congi^nital  variation,  wiil  bo  perpetuated  by 
heredity.  In  the  course  of  time,  other  congenital  variations  will  happen 
to  arise  in  the  same  directions ;  these  will  be  added  by  natural  selection 
to  the  advantage  already  gained,  and  so  on,  till  after  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  generations  the  wings  of  eagles  l)ecome  evolved  into  the 
marvelous  structures  which  they  now  present. 

Such  being  the  theory  of  natural  selection  when  stripped  of  all  rem- 
nants of  so-called  Lamarckian  principles,  we  have  next  to  consider  what 
the  theory  means  in  its  relation  to  germ-plasm.  For  as  before  ex- 
plained, congenital  variations  are  supposed  by  Weismami  to  be  due  to 
new  combinations  taking  place  in  the  germ-ptasm  as  a  result  of  the 
union  of  two  complex  hereditary  histories  in  every  act  of  fertilization. 
Well,  if  congenital  variations  are  thus  nothing  more  than  variations  of 
germ-plasm  "  writ  largo  "  in  the  organism  which  is  developed  out  of  the 
plasm,  it  follows  that  natural  selection  is  really  at  work  upon  these 
variations  of  the  germ-plasm.  For  although  it  is  proximately  at  work 
on  the  congenital  variations  of  organisms  after  birth,  it  is  ultimately, 
and  through  them,  at  work  upon  the  variations  of  germ-plasm  out  of 
which  the  organisms  arise.  In  other  words,  natural  selection  in  pick- 
ing out  of  each  generation  those  individual  organisms  which  are  by 
their  congenital  character  best  suited  to  their  surrounding  conditions 
of  life,  is  thereby  picking  ont  those  peculiar  combinations  or  variat,ioDS 
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of  germ-plasm,  wbicb,  when  expanded  into  a  rcsalting  organism,  give 
that  organism  tbe  best  chance  in  its  struggle  for  existence.  And 
inasmuch  aa  a  certain  overplus  of  this  peculinr  combination  of  germ- 
plasm  is  intrusted  to  that  organism  for  bequeathing  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, this  to  the  nest,  and  so  ou,  it  follows  that  uataral  selection  is 
all  the  while  conserving  that  originally  peculiar  combination  of  germ- 
plasm,  until  it  happens  to  meet  with  some  other  mass  of  germ-plasm 
by  mixing  with  which  it  may  still  further  improve  npon  its  original 
I>eculiarity  when,  of  course,  uataral  selection  will  seize  npon  this  im- 
provement toperpetnateasintheprevionscase.  So  that  on  tbewhole 
we  may  say  that  nataral  selection  is  ever  waiting  and  watching  for  such 
combinations  of  germ-plasm  as  will  give  the  resulting  organisms  the 
best  possible  chance  in  their  struggle  for  existence ;  while  at  tbe  same 
time  it  is  remorselessly  destroying  all  those  combinations  of  germ-plasm 
which  are  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  organisms  not  so  well  fitted  to 
their  conditions  of  life. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  according  to  Weismann's  theory  in  its 
strictly  logical  form,  combinations  of  germ-plasm  when  once  effected 
are  BO  stable  that  they  would  never  alter  except  as  a  result  of  entering 
into  new  combinations.  In  other  words,  no  external  influences  or  in- 
ternal processes  can  ever  change  the  hereditary  nature  of  any  particular 
mixture  of  germ-plasm,  save  and  except  its  admixture  with  some  other 
germ-plasm,  which,  being  of  a  nature  equally  stable,  goes  to  unite  with 
the  other  in  equal  proportions  as  regards  hereditary  character.  So  that 
really  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  any  given  mass  of  germ-plasm 
does  not  change  even  when  it  is  mixed  with  some  other  mass — any 
more,  for  instance,  than  a  handful  of  sand  can  be  said  to  change  when 
it  is  mixed  with  a  handful  of  clay. 

Consequently,  we  arrive  at  this  curious  result.  Ko  matter  how  many 
generations  of  organisms  there  may  have  been,  and  therefore  uo  matter 
how  many  combinations  of  germ-plasm  may  have  taken  place  to  give 
rise  to  an  existing  population,  each  existiug  unit  of  germ-plasm  must 
have  remained  of  the  same  essential  nature  of  ooustitution  as  when  it 
was  first  started  in  its  immortal  career  millions  of  years  ago.  Or  re 
verting  to  our  illustration  of  sand  and  clay,  tbe  particles  of  each  must 
always  remain  tbe  same,  no  matter  how  many  admixtures  they  may 
unilergo  with  particles  of  other  materials,  such  as  chalk,  slate,  etc 
Kow  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  essential — because  a  logically  necessary — 
part  of  Weismann's  theory  to  assume  such  absolute  stability  or  au- 
changeableness  on  the  part  of  germ-plasm,  tbe  question  arises,  and  has 
to  be  met,— What  was  the  origin  of  those  differeuces  of  character  in  the 
different  germ-plasms  of  multi-cellular  organisms  which  first  gave  rise, 
aud  still  continue  to  give  rise,  to  congenital  variations  by  their  mixture 
one  with  another  f  This  important  question  Wcismann  answers  by 
supposing  that  these  difi'erences  originally  arose  out  of  the  differences 
in  the  uni-ceUnlar  organisms,  which  were  the  ancestors  of  the  primitive 
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multi-cellular  organiams.  Now  as  before  stated,  differeut  forms  of  uui- 
(Mllnlar  orgaoiams  are  supposed  to  have  originated  aa  so  many  results 
of  differences  iu  the  direet  action  of  tbe  enrironment.  Consequently, 
according  to  the  theory,  all  congenital  variations  which  now  occur  ia 
multi  cellular  organisms  are  really  Che  distant  results  of  variations  that 
were  aboriginally  induced  in  their  uni-cellular  ancestors  by  the  direct 
action  of  surroundiug  conditions  of  life. 

I  think  it  will  be  well  to  conclude  by  briefly  summarizing  the  main 
features  of  this  elaborate  theory. 

Living  material  is  essentially,  or  of  its  own  nature,  imperishable, 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  unioellalar  organisms  which 
propagate  by  fission  or  gemmation.  But  as  soon  as  these  primitive 
methods  of  propagation  became,  IVom  whatever  cause,  superseded  by 
sexual,  it  ceased  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  species  that  their  constituent 
individuals  should  be  immortal,  seeing  that,  if  they  continued  to  be 
80,  all  species  of  sexually-reproducing  organisms  would  sooner  or  later 
come  to  be  composed  of  broken  down  and  decrepit  individuals.  Cou- 
eequently,  in  all  sesualty-reprodnoing  or  multi-cellular  organisms,  nat- 
ural selection  set  to  work  to  reduce  the  term  of  individual  life-times 
within  the  narrowest  limits  that  iu  the  case  of  each  species  are  com- 
patible with  the  procreation  and  the  reariug  of  progeny.  Nevertheless, 
in  all  these  sexually -reproducing  organisms  the  primitive  endowment 
of  immortality  has  been  retained  with  respect  to  their  germ-plasm, 
which  has  thus  been  continuous,  through  numberless  generations  of 
perishing  organisms,  fb>m  the  first  origin  of  sexual  reproduction  till 
the  present  time.  Now  it  is  thenuiouof  germ-plasms  which  is  required 
to  reproduce  new  individuals  of  multi-cellular  organisms  that  determines 
congenital  variations  ou  the  part  of  such  organisms,  and  thus  furnishes 
natural  selection  with  the  material  for  its  work  iu  the  way  of  organic 
evolution, — work  therefore  which  is  impossible  in  the  ease  of  uni-cel- 
lular organisms,  where  variation  can  never  be  congenital,  but  always 
determined  by  the  direct  action  of  surrounding  conditions  of  life. 
Again,  as  the  germ-plasm  of  multi-cellular  organisms  id  continuous  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  at  each  impregnation  gives  rise  to  a  more 
or  less  novel  set  of  congenital  characters  which  are  of  most  service  to 
the  organisms  presenting  them,  is  really  or  fondamentally  at  work 
upon  those  variations  of  the  germ-plasm  which  iu  turn  give  origin  to 
those  variations  of  organisms  that  we  recognize  as  congenital,  there- 
fore, natural  selection  has  always  to  wait  and  to  watch  for  such  varia- 
tions of  germ-plEwm  as  will  eventually  prove  beneficial  to  the  individuals 
developed  therefrom,  who  will  then  transmit  this  peculiar  quality  of 
germ-plaam  to  their  progeny,  and  so  on.  Therefore  also — and  this  is 
most  important  to  remember — natural  selection  as  thus  working  be- 
comes the  one  and  only  cause  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of  species  in 
slltbe  multi-cellular  organisms,  just  as  the  direct  action  of  the  euviron- 
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io  ttie  case  of  all  theuni-cellularorgaQimns.  But  inasmuch  as  the  mul- 
ti-cellular orgauisms  were  all  iu  the  first  instance  derived  from  the  uni- 
cellular and  inasDiuch  as  their  germ-plasm  ia  of  so  atable  a  nature  that 
it  can  never  be  altered  by  any  agencies  internal  or  external  to  the 
organisms  presenting  it,  it  follows  that  all  oougeuital  variations  are 
the  remote  coaseqnences  of  aboriginal  differences  on  the  part  of  uni- 
cellalar  ancestors.  And  lastly,  it  follows  also  that  these  congenital 
variations — although  now  so  entirely  independent  of  esternal  conditions 
of  life,  and  even  of  activities  internal  to  organisms  themselves — wero 
originally  aud  exclusively  dne  to  the  direct  action  of  such  conditions 
on  the  lives  of  their  unicellular  ancestry ;  while  even  at  the  present 
day  no  one  congenital  variation  can  arise  which  is  not  ultimately  due  to 
differences  impressed  upon  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  germinal 
elements,  when  the  parts  of  which  these  are  now  composed  constituted 
integral  parts  of  the  protozoa,  which  were  directly  and  differentially 
affected  by  tlieir  eouverse  with  their  several  environments. 

Such  then  is  Weismanu's  theory  of  heredity  in  its  original  and 
strictly  logical  form.  But  it  is  now  necessary  to  add  that  in  almost 
every  one  of  its  essential  features,  as  just  stated,  the  theory  has  had  to 
undergo — or  is  demonstrably  destined  to  undergo— some  radical  modi- 
fication. On  the  present  occasion  however,  my  object  is  merely  to 
state  the  theory,  not  to  criticise  it.  Therefore  I  have  sought  to  iiresent 
the  whole  theory  in  its  completely  connected  shape.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion— I  hope  within  the  present  year — it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  dis- 
connect the  now  untenable  parts  from  the  parts  which  still  remain  for 
investigation  at  the  bands  of  biological  science. 


DiclzedbyGoOgle 


THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN.* 


By  Feank  Baker,  M.  D. 


The  science  of  Anthropology,  one  of  the  younger  daughters  of  liuman 
knowledge,  is  so  vast  in  its  scope  tliat  to  master  all  of  its  different  ram- 
ifications seoma  a  hopeless  task.  Having  for  its  object  the  comprehen- 
sive study  of  man,  including  his  origin,  his  devclopmeut,  aud  his  iireseut 
condition,  its  aim  is  to  focus  and  co-ordiuute  the  general  results  derived 
from  avast  number  of  subordinate  branches.  The  philologist  contrib- 
utes information  contserning  the  origin  and  growth  of  language  aud  its 
effect  upon  civilization;  the  mythologist  tells  of  the  psychological  side 
of  the  human  mind  and  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  religions  ideas; 
tke  archffiologist,  in  order  to  fix  their  places  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
searches  for  the  remains  of  peoples  long  since  passed  away,  All  these 
depend  for  their  material  npou  external  records,  left  by  tradition,  by 
writing,  by  sculpture,  or  by  implements  and  weapons.  With  greatest 
care  every  ancient  habitation  of  man  is  searched  in  order  to  learn  from 
it  the  details  of  the  life  of  its  former  inhabitants. 

Within  comparatively  recent  times  still  another  avenue  of  informa- 
tion has  been  found,  for  we  have  learned  that  it  is  uot  alone  by  these 
external  records  that  man's  history  can  be  traced,  but  that  important 
facts  may  be  obtained  by  studying  the  constitution  of  his  body;  that 
the  changes  aud  vicissitudes  of  his  existence  are  recorded  ou  his  very 
bones,  in  characters  long  undeciphered,  but  to  which  the  clew  has  at 
last  been  found.  My  labors  have  led  me  more  particularly  to  this 
department  of  anthropology,  and  a  concise  summary  of  the  main  heads 
ot  this  research  may  be  of  value  and  interest. 

The  views  propounded  by  Lamarcli  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
with  reference  to  the  modification  of  living  organisms  by  use  and  adap- 
tation, have  been  remarkably  confirmed  in  modern  times.  Exhaustive 
researches  iuto  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  cells  composing 
living  tissues  show  that  they  are  subject  to  continual  change,  each  im- 
pulse from  without  being  registered  by  some  small  alteration  in  their 
physical  condition.     Impulses  of  a  aimilar  kind  continuously  acting 

'  Address  of  the  Vice-pTesident  before  the  anction  of  Antliropology,  of  tbeAmericao 
Awooifttion  for  the  AdTancement  of  Science,  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting,  AngiiBt  20, 
1890.    (From  Protttdinyi  Am.  dnvo-  Adv.  S<n.  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  351-37S.) 
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produce  greater  cbanges,  and  long-oontinaed  repetitioa  notably  alters 
even  tfae  hardest  and  most  enduring  of  etruotares.  Thns  it  is  that 
bones  are  modified  lu  form  by  miiBcnIar  pull  and  the  surfaoes  of  teeth 
are  shaped  by  incessant  grinding.  These  alt«ratioD!i  are  more  readily 
apparent  to  ns  because  thoy  affect  very  hard  and  easily  preserved 
organs,  bnt  the  effects  are  equally  potent,  though  not  so  clearly  recog- 
nizable, in  the  softer  tiesnea  of  the  twdy.  Every  act  of  our  lives  is  cer- 
tainly but  surely  registered  within  the  marvellous  structure  of  our 
bodies.  ITot  a  muscle  can  contract  without  an  absolute  change  sub- 
stance ;  in  its  not  a  nerve-cell  can  discharge  with  ont  some  self-destruc- 
tion. 

Most  of  these  changes  beiug  very  minate  and  evanescent  are  quite 
beyond  onr  power  to  aecnrately  estimate,  and  were  the  increments  of 
change  confined  to  a  single  life-time,  were  each  individual  to  stand  only 
for  himself  and  compelled  to  earn  his  esperience  by  tbe  same  tedious 
struggle,  use  and  adaptation  would  have  but  little  power  to  mold  man- 
kind into  races  and  varieties.  But,  by  the  action  of  a  law  as  yet  im- 
perfectly understood,  the  adaptations  of  each  individual  are  transmitted 
to  its  offspring ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  offspring  pass  through 
the  changes  more  easily  and  quickly  than  the  parent  did.  While  each 
has  always  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  commence  from  the  simple 
blastema  of  the  primitive  egg,  the  yonnger  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  adapt  itself  more  quickly  to  its  surroundings,  provided  these 
have  not  too  greatly  changed,  and  thus  starts  a  little  way  ahead  of  ils 
ancestor  iu  the  race  for  life.  In  consequence  of  this  law,  changes  be- 
come cumulative,  and  a  cause  acting  for  a  great  length  of  time  upon  a 
series  of  successive  generations  finally  produces  a  well-marked  aud 
easily  observed  effect  in  the  structure  of  individuals ;  changing  colors, 
modifying  organs,  shaping  whole  regions  of  the  body. 

Again,  if  after  such  changes  have  been  effected,  these  causes  cease 
to  operate  and  the  organs  they  have  shaped  are  no  longer  of  use,  the 
latter  become  reduced  in  size,  atrophy,  and  recede,  remaining  however 
iu  a  vestigial  condition  for  many,  many  generations  as  records  of  the 
past  history  of  the  race,  as  dolmens  and  cromlechs  certify  to  former 
customs  and  flint  arrow-beads  and  stone  hatchets  give  evidence  of  a 
previous  state  of  civilization. 

The  human  body  aboun<ls  in  testimony  of  this  sort, — indications  of 
the  pathway  by  which  humanity  has  climbed  from  darkness  to  light, 
Irom  bestiality  to  civilization, — relics  of  countless  ages  of  struggle, 
often  fierce,  bloody,  and  pitiless. 

Tbese  are  found  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  each  new  investiga- 
tion adds  to  their  number.  To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  imiwssible 
within  the  limits  assigned  me  by  your  patience.  I  will  therefore  touch 
only  upon  a  few  of  the  more  striking  ones,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  modifications  of  the  limbs,  with  tbe  erect  position,  and  with 
the  segmentation  of  the  body. 
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The  limbs,  being  organs  of  snpport  aod  locomodoQ,  sliow  great  varia- 
tions in  tlie  zoStogical  series,  and  tlie  band  of  man  lias  long  been  looked 
upon  as  especially  significant  of  his  high  position  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  him  and  the  nearest  brutes. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  correct.  Ko  otlier  creature  possesses  so  highly 
complex  and  effective  an  organ  for  graapiag  aod  adjusting  objects,  and 
it  is  pre-emineDtly  this  that  has  made  man  a  t«ol-nsiug  animal.*  On 
comparing  a  human  hand  with  that  of  the  anthropoid  apes  it  may  be 
seen  that  this  efhcieacy  is  produced  in  two  ways :  first,  by  increasing 
the  mobility  and  variety  of  action  of  the  thumb  and  fingers;  second,  by 
reducing  the  muscles  used  mainly  to  assist  prolonged  grasp,  they  being 
no  longer  necessary  to  an  organ  that  is  intended  for  delicate  work, 
and  requires  constant  re-adjustment.  Thus  some  elements  are  added 
and  some  taken  away.  Now  according  to  the  theory  I  have  enunciated, 
the  latest  elements  ought  to  show  signs  of  their  recent  origin,  to  be 
somewhat  imperfectly  differentiated  and  liable  to  return  to  their  primi- 
tive state,  while  those  going  out  of  active  use  ought  to  be  vestigial,  not 
equal  in  size  or  force  to  muscular  organs  generally,  very  liable  to  varia- 
tion or  disappearance.    This  is  what  actually  occurs. 

Among  the  new  elements  is  a  special  flexor  muscle  for  the  thumb, 
arising  high  ap  on  the  forearm.  A  very  slight  examination  shows 
that  this  muscle  has  been  split  off  from  the  fibers  of  the  deep  flexor 
that  bends  the  terminal  joints  of  the  fingers.  In  most  apes  the  two 
form  a  single  muscle,  and  in  man  the  thumb  flexor  very  often  shows 
anmistakable  evidence  of  such  origin.  In  about  10  per  cent,  of 
persons,  part  of  its  fibers  pass  over  to  and  become  blended  with  the 
parent  muscle.  Xot  infrequently  I  have  seen  the  two  entirety  united, 
retaruing  absolutely  to  their  primitive  condition.  The  deep  and  super- 
ficial flexors  of  the  fingers  show  signs  of  a  similar  relationship,  as  they 
ftequenlly  blend  more  or  less,  tending  to  revert  to  the  type  shown  in 
most  lower  animals.  Indeed,  if  we  go  back  to  embryonic  life  we  find 
all  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm  united  in  what  is 
termed  the projiato  flexor  mass,  recalling  the  original  condition  of  mus- 
culatnre  in  the  earliest  animals  possessing  limbs. 

In  the  category  of  disappearing  puscles  comes  the  palmarm  lonffua 
a  muscle  of  the  fore-arm  which  in  many  animals  is  an  important  aid  in 
climbing  and  grasping.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  upper  arm  and 
passes  to  the  hand,  where  it  expands  into  a  liirge  sheet  of  thick  mem- 
brane called  the  palmar  fascia,  which  splits  into  several  slips  passing  to 
«iich  finger.  Tbo  pull  of  the  muscle  acts  upon  all  the  fingers  together, 
keeping  them  bent  without  independence  of  action,  Now  in  man  the 
fingers  have  each  two  separate  flexor  tendons  that  can  act  to  a  certain 
extent  independently.  To  insure  their  inde[tendence  they  are  at  the 
wrist  enclosed  in  a  remarkable  tubular  conduit  or  subway  formed  by 
soldering  the  palmar  fascia  to  the  wriat-boues.  This  at  once  destroys 
any  effective  action  of  the  palmaris  longug  on  the  fiugers  and  it  becomes 
H.Mis.l29 2fi  ,     I  XuKlt^lc 
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a  flexor  of  tlie  wrist.  Tliis  solderiog  undoabtedty  took  place  because 
tUe  innscle  was  no  longer  required  as  a  finger-holder.  Like  other  organs 
that  after  playing  a  part  of  considerable  functional  importance  have 
come  from  change  of  habit  to  be  of  bnt  little  value,  it  shows  the  most 
astonishing  tendency  to  variation.  Not  a  week  passes  in  a  large  dis- 
secting room  that  some  cnrioos  anomaly  is  not  found  in  this  muscle. 
Sometimes  it  is  seen  almost  in  its  primitive  condition,  the  palmar  fascia 
being  comparatively  movable  and  thepdlmaris  longua  having  some  effect 
upon  the  flexion  of  the  fingers ;  oftener  it  unites  wholly  or  partially  with 
some  portion  of  thepronato-fiexormass  or  disappears  altogether.  The 
disappearance  is  nsually  only  apparent,  however.  Regressive  struc- 
tures rarely  disappear  totally,  for  ou  careful  search  a  strip  of  fascia  can 
usually  be  found  that  represents  the  atrophied  and  aborted  organ. 

Since  these  two  examples  differ  ia  that  the  first  represents  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  muscle  while  the  second  is  the  atrophy  of  an  old  one, 
we  ought  to  find  racial  difl'ereDces  corresponding  to  these  two  condi- 
tions. Our  studies  of  racial  anatomy  are  as  yet  far  from  sufficient  to 
give  us  complete  informatiou  upon  these  points,  and  I  would  especially 
avoid  generalizing  upon  too  meager  datii.  It  liaa  however  appeared 
to  me  that  in  negroes  the palmaris  lonffusis  more  incltued  to  assume  its 
primitive  type — that  is,  is  less  likely  to  vary — while  the  long  flexor  of 
the  thumb  is  on  the  contrary  more  inclined  to  be  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
united  with  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers. 

Connected  intimately  with  the  hand  are  the  other  portions  of  the 
thoracic  limb  that  carry  it  from  place  to  place.  Here  again  we  may 
note  many  points  indicating  a  progressive  development  of  the  member. 
When  the  .irm  is  naturally  and  eajsily  bent  at  the  elbow  it  does  not 
carry  the  hand  to  the  shoulder,  as  might  be  expected,  but  towards  the 
mouth.  The  reasou  for  this  is  that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  elbow- 
joint  are  not  cut  horizontally  acixiss  the  axis  of  the  humerus,  bnt  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  20°.  This  obliquity  does  not  occur  iu  the  fuetus  and 
is  loss  in  Bushmen,  Australians,  and  the  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  associ- 
ated with  another  peculiarity ;  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  caused  by  it. 
This  is  a  twisting  of  the  humerus  ou  its  long  axis,  which  occurs  markedly 
in  the  higher  races.  If  we  hold  up  endwise  the  humerus  of  a  Enroi>ean 
we  see  that  the  longest  diameters  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  very 
nearly  coincide.  In  the  negro  we  find  the  lower  diameter  turned  more 
towanis  the  body,  still  more  in  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  again  more  as 
we  descend  the  scale.  Embryology  teaches  that  the  humerus  was  for- 
merly set  so  that  the  hollow  of  the  elbow  looked  towards  the  body 
rather  than  forward,  and  it  seems  therefore  that  as  the  functions  of 
the  limb  became  more  various,  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  gradually 
twisted  outward  around  the  long  axis  until  its  diameter  described  a 
considerable  arc.  This  turned  the  hand  with  the  palm  to  the  front,  ex- 
tended its  range,  aud  adapted  it  for  a  wider  usefulness.  G-reater  twist 
is  found  in  the  right  humerus  than  in  the  left  and  ia  the  hameriof 
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moderu  times  tbfta  iu  those  of  the  stone  age.  As  the  torsion  increased 
some  provision  became  necessary  for  carrying  the  hand  easily  across 
the  body  to  the  mouth.  This  was  effected  by  the  inclination  of  tbe  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  the  elbow-joint  already  mentioned. 

Many  movements  of  the  arm  in  man  are  produced  by  mnscles  acting 
upon  the  shoulder-blade  or  scapula.  As  the  hand  was  turned  outward 
and  a  wider  range  given,  these  increased  in  esteot  aud  importance,  and 
the  scapula  accordingly  widened  out  at  its  vertebral  border  iu  order  to 
give  a  more  extensive  attachment  for  muscles.  In  order  to  accurately 
estimate  this  change  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length  of  the 
scapula  is  taken.  This  ratio,  called  the  scapular  index,  is  highest 
among  the  white  races,  leas  in  tbe  infant,  in  negroes,  and  in  Austra- 
lians, and  still  less  in  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  significant  also  tbat  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  the  last  to  form  in  the  fcetus.  We 
h»ve  therefore  three  modifications — the  torsion  of  the  humerus^  tbe 
inclination  of  its  lower  articular  surface,  and  tbe  scapular  index — all 
depending  upon  each  other,  all  varying  together  pari  patsn,  and  all 
showing  a  progressive  development  both  in  the  individual  and  the  race. 

Muscle  is  composed  of  one  of  the  most  highly  organized  and  expen- 
sive tissues  of  the  body.  Unless  fed  constantly  with  a  great  supply  of 
blood  to  keep  up  its  active  metabolic  changes,  it  quickly  wastes,  func- 
tional activity  being  absolutely  necessary  to  its  proper  maintenance,  as 
auy  one  knows  who  has  seen  how  rapidly  the  muscles  of  an  athlete 
dimmish  when  he  goes  out  of  training.  If  from  accident  or  change  of 
habit  its  use  altogether  ceases,  its  protoplasm  is  gradually  removed,  its 
blood  supply  diminishes,  and  it  shrinks  to  a  mere  baud  or  sheet  of 
fibrous  tissue.  Ohauges  of  function  may  therefore  affect  the  form  of 
mnscles,  one  portion  becomiug  teudinons  or  fascia-like ;  may  even  caase 
them  to  shift  their  places,  by  tuducing  a  development  on  one  side  and 
an  atrophy  on  another,  or  to  disappear  altogether,  beiug  replaced  by 
fascia  orligament.  A  similar  regression  may  take  place  in  bone  and  car- 
tilage ahigh-grade,  actively  metabolic  tissue,  difficult  to  maintain,  being 
replaced  by  a  low-grade  one  comparatively  slow  to  chauge.  It  is  there- 
fore not  unusual  to  find  that  mnscles,  bones,  and  cartilages  performiug 
important  functions  in  some  animals  are  represented  by  vestigial  struc- 
tures in  those  higher  in  the  scale.  Our  conclusions  on  this  subject  are 
confirmed  by  finding  occasional  instances  where  the  hereditary  ten- 
dency has  been  greater  than  usual  and  the  parent  form  is  re-produoed 
more  or  less  completely  in  the  higher  animal.  The  palmar  fascia  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  palmaris  longus,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
represents  a  former  muscular  portion,  relics  of  which  probably  remain 
as  some  of  tbe  small  thumb  muscles. 

Another  interesting  instance  is  the  epitrockteo-anconeus,  a  small 
muscle  at  the  elbow  joint,  used  in  apes  to  efi'ect  a  lateral  movement  of 
the  ulna  upon  the  humerus.  In  man  the  n)na  has  become  so  shaped 
(bat  the  lateral  movement  is  almost  wholly  lost,  and  the  muscle  has 
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accordiugly  degenerated,  being  represeDted  by  a  strip  of  foscia.  Very 
often  however,  a  few  muscular  fibers  are  still  found  in  this  sitaation. 

Several  minor  peculiarities  that  remind  us  of  primitive  couditions 
occur  in  the  region  of  the  bamerus.  Oticasionaily  a  nupraoondyloid 
process  is  found,  throwing  a  protecting  arch  over  the  brachial  artery 
and  median  nerve;  in  this  resembling  the  supracondyloid  foramen  of 
marsupials.  StrutUers  found  this  to  be  hereditary,  occurring  in  a  father 
and  four  children.  A  perforation  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  the  pit  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hameras  into  which  the  beak-like  end  of  the  ulna  fit« 
when  the  arm  is  fully  extended,  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a  rever- 
sioa  toward  the  condition  of  anthropoid  apes.  This  frequently  occurs 
in  South  African  and  other  low  tribes  and  in  the  men  of  the  stone  age. 
Recently  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb  has  found  it  remarkably  frequent  in  pre-historic 
Indian  humeri  from  the  Salado  Valley,  Arizona. 

While  the  region  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  indicates  increase  of 
specialization,  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  generally  testifies  to  a  regres- 
sion from  a  former  more  highly  developed  state.  The  anatomy  of  the 
Hying  apparatus  of  a  bird  shows  a  series  of  muscular,  ligamentous,  and 
bony  structures  connected  with  its  upper  arm  far  beyond  anything 
ever  seen  in  man.  The  coracoid  bone,  a  very  important  element  of  the 
shoulder  girdle  in  birds,  has  become  reduced  in  man  to  a  little  vestigial 
ossicle  that  about  the  sixteenth  year  becomes  soldered  to  the  scapula 
as  the  coracoid  process.  The  muscles  arising  from  tb.ia,-^ectoralis 
minor,  coraoo-brachtalis,  and  bic^s, — are  structures  represented  in  birds 
by  strong,  flying  muscles.  The  subelavius,  a  little  slip  ending  at 
the  clavicle,  appears  to  have  formerly  passed  to  the  coracoid  bone  or 
to  the  humerus  and  been  employed  in  arm  movement.  T^he pectoraiis 
major  appears  to  represent  what  was  formerly  a  series  of  muscles.  All 
these  have  a  tendency  to  repeat  their  ])ast  history,  and  the  number  of 
variations  found  among  them  is  legion.  The  bicepa  show  traces  of  its 
former  complexity  by  appearing  with  three,  four,  or  even  five  heads, 
by  a  great  variety  of  insertions,  by  sending  a  tendon  outside  the  Joint 
capsule  instead  of  through  it,  as  is  the  rule.  The  pcc(ora/i«  major  may 
break  up  into  several  different  muscular  integers,  inserted  from  the 
shoulder  capsule  down  to  the  elbow.  The  corofio-brachialis  shows  the 
same  inHtability,  and  by  its  behavior  clearly  indicates  its  derivation 
from  a  much  larger  and  more  extensive  muscular  sheet. 

Not  less  stgniflcant  are  the  ligaments  about  the  shoulder.  Many  of 
these  appear  to  be  relics  of  organs  found  active  in  animals  lower  in  the 
scale.  Thus  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  spanning  over  the  shoulder 
joint  is  probably  a  former  extension  of  the  acromion  process ;  the  rhom- 
boid, conoid,  trapezoid,  and  gleno-humeral  ligaments  represent  regres- 
sive changes  in  the  subelavius  muscle,  the  eoraco  humeral  ligament,  a 
former  Insertion  of  the  pectoralis  minor.  Bands  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  alone  remain  to  testify  to  the  former  existence  of  the  levator  claV' 
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ieula,  a  unscle  preseut  in  most  mammals  and  used  to  pull  forward  the 
shoulder  girdle  when  walking  in  a.  quadrupedal  positloD.  lu  negroes  J 
have  frequently  found  it  more  or  less  complete.  A  fibrous  strip  unit- 
ing the  tatissimiis  dorei  to  the  triers  is  all  that  remains  of  an  impor- 
tant muscle,  the  doraoepitrochtearia,  passing  from  the  buck  to  the  elbow 
or  forearm,  used  by  gibbons  and  other  arboreal  apes  iu  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch.  Testut  fouud  this  fully  developed  in  a  Bushman,  I 
have  myself  seen  various  muscular  slips  that  must  represent  some  por- 
tions of  it,  and  authors  generally  describe  it  aa  occurring  iu  5  or  6  jier 
cent,  of  individuals. 

The  hind  limbs  of  apea  are  popularly  thought  to  be  remarkably 
specialized.  The  term  quadrumana  or  four-handed  is  used  to  charac- 
terize the  class ;  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  this  term  involves  a  false  con- 
ception. N'o  animal  has  four  exactly  similar  feet,  still  less  four  hands. 
The  feet  of  the  ape  differ  widely  from  hands ;  the  great  toe  is  not  really 
opposable  like  the  thumb,  but  merely  separable  from  the  others  and 
differently  set,  so  as  to  afford  a  gi-asp  like  that  of  a  cramp  iron.  The 
gibbon  alone  has  a  small  muscle  of  the  foot  that  may  be  compared  with 
the  opponena  of  the  thumb.  That  these  peculiarities  are  also  shared 
by  man  to  some  extent  is  well  known.  It  is  quite  possible  to  train 
the  toes  to  do  certain  kind  of  prehensile  work,  even  to  write,  cnt  paper, 
and  sew.  A  baby  not  yet  able  to  walk  can  often  pick  np  small  objects 
with  its  toes.  Compare  the  marks  caused  by  inu'icular  action  on  the 
sole  of  a  baby's  foot  with  those  on  the  hand,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  distinct  signs  of  this  prehension.  Even  the  opponena  halbicis 
of  the  gibbon  is  not  infrequently  found  in  man.  The  festal  condition 
of  the  foot  also  approaches  that  of  the  apes,  the  heel  being  shorter  and 
the  joints  so  arr.ing6d  that  the  sole  can  be  easily  turned  inward.  In 
the  ape  the  first  or  great  toe  is  tnrned  inward  and  upward  by  shorten- 
ing its  metatarsal  bone  and  setting  it  obliquely  upon  the  ankle.  This 
shortening  and  obliquity  also  occurs  in  the  foetus ;  the  adult  condition, 
in  which  the  metatarsal  bone  is  lengthened  and  set  straight  so  as  to 
give  a  longer  and  firmer  internal  border  to  the  foot,  being  gradually 
acquired.  Many  savage  tribes  still  use  the  foot  for  climbing  and  have 
a  shorter  metatarsal,  a  wider  span  between  the  first  and  second  toes, 
and  greater  ease  in  inverting  the  sole.  Connected  with  this  ease  of 
inversion  should  be  mentioned  a  peculiar,  ape-like  form  of  the  tibia  that 
occurs  in  people  of  the  stone  age,  in  the  mound  builders,  and  in  some 
American  Indians.  This  is  a  flattened,  saber-like  condition  of  the  bone 
known  as  platytmemy.  It  is  apparently  to  give  greater  surface  of 
attachment  and  resistance  to  the  pull  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  prin- 
cipal mnscle  that  turns  the  sole  inward.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  peculiarity  is  much  more  marked  in  some  early  human  skeletons 
than  in  any  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

The  poet  says  that  while  other  animals  grovelling  regard  the  earth, 
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Jupiter  gave  to  tunu  nn  uplifted  coantenaace,  and  ordered  him  to  look 
heavenward  and  hold  his  face  erect  towards  tho  stars. 

"  Prouaque  unui  apectent  animalia  cetera  tetram, 
0»  homiai  aubliuie  dediC,  cmlamqae  tueri 
jQBBlt,  et  «rectos  ad  sidera  totI«Te  vultua."* 

Ovid,  Melamorphoaes :  I,  84-^. 

The  erect  position  is  however  gradually  acquired.  As  iu  the  ephinx's 
riddle,  we  literally  go  on  all  fours  in  the  niorniug  of  life,  and  tlie  diffi- 
culty that  an  infant  experiences  iu  learning  to  walk  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  this  is  an  acoomplisbmeut  acquired  by  the  race  late  in  its 
history.  We  ought  (if  this  is  the  case)  to  flud  it)  the  hamau  body  indi- 
cations ofa  previous  semi-erect  posture.  Thereisavastamountof  evi- 
dence of  this  character,  and  I  can  only  sketch  the  outlines  of  it. 

TLe  erect  position  iu  standing  is  secured  by  tbe  shape  of  the  foot,  by 
the  attachment  of  strong  muscles  at  points  of  severest  strain,  and  by 
tbe  configuration  of  the  great  joints  which  i>erniit8  them  to  be  held 
locked  when  a  standing  pustnre  is  assumed.  All  these  features  are 
liable  to  great  variation ;  tbey  are  less  marked  in  children  and  in  the 
lower  races.    Let  us  examine  them  somewhat  more  carefully. 

The  Caucasian  type  of  foot  is  evidently  tbat  best  adapted  for  tbe 
erect  position.  The  groat  toe  is  larger,  stronger,  and  longer  than  tbe 
others,  making  a  firm  support  for  tbe  inner  anterior  pier  of  tbe  arch 
formed  b;  the  bones — an  arch  completed  by  a  well-developed  beel  aud 
maintained  by  a  strong,  dense  band  of  fascia  and  ligament  binding  the 
piers  together  like  the  tie-rod  of  a  bowstring  truss — thus  producing  a 
light  and  elastic  structure  admirably  adapted  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  diminish  the  effect  of  shocks.  Iu  tbe  lower  races  of  man 
all  these  characters  are  less  marked.  The  great  toe  is  shorter  aud 
smaller,  the  heel-boae  less  strongly  made,  the  arch  much  flatter.  Tbis 
flattening  of  tbe  arch  produces  the  projection  of  the  heel  found  in  some 
races. 

Tbe  muscles  required  for  maintaining  tbe  erect  position  are  those 
which  from  our  predilection  tor  human  anatomy  we  are  apt  to  call  the 
great  extensors,  overlooking  tbe  fact  tbat  in  other  animals  they  are  by 
no  means  as  well  developed  as  in  man.  Being  required  at  the  points  of 
greatest  strain,  all  are  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  tbe  body — 
the  calf,  the  buttock,  and  tbe  back. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  any  lower  animal  will  show  how  strik- 
ingly it  differs  in  the  muscular  development  of  tbese  regions.    Tbe 


*  Compare  Hiltou  ; 

"A  creatare  who  not  prone 
i    And  brute  as  other  creatnres,  bnt  eodned 
I      With  sanotitj  of  reasan,  migbt  erect 

His  stature,  nait  upright  with  front  nerene 
CUiTein  the  rest,  self-knowing." 

Fara4UeLosl;   FlI,  bOGSlO.  (){^o\q 
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great  mascle  of  man's  calf,  tbe  triceps  extensor  aurce,  is  formed  by  the 
welding  together  of  some  four  muscles  separate  in  many  lower  forms. 
Varieties  are  found  in  man  showing  all  grades  of  separation  in  these 
elements.  One  of  the  mnscles,  the  plantaris,  was  formerly  a  great 
flexor  of  the  toes,  the  plantar  fascia  representing  its  former  distal  ex- 
tent. Like  the  palmaris  of  the  arm  it  lost  its  original  fiinctiou  by  the 
welding  of  the  fascia  to  the  boues  to  secure  the  plantar  arch,  and  its 
functions  being  then  assumed  by  other  mnaeles  it  began  to  dwindle, 
and  is  now  represented  by  a  mere  vestigial  rudiment  of  no  fauctiotial 
value.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lower  races  of  men  have  smaller 
calves  than  Europeans.  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  the  erect 
position  is  assumed  the  muscles  required  for  the  flexion  and  independ- 
ent action  of  the  toes  become  reduced  m  character.  A  comparison 
with  other  forms  shows  that  somo  of  the  small  muscles  now  coutlued  to 
the  region  of  the  foot  formerly  took  their  origin  higher  up,  from  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  Losing  in  functional  importance,  they  hare  dwindled 
in  size  and  gtailually  moved  downward. 

The  great  glutati  muscles  of  the  buttock  find  their  highest  develop- 
ment ill  niiin.  They  are  subject  to  similar  variations.  Oertain  muscles 
of  this  region,  normal  in  apes,  are  occasionally  found  in  man:  a  sepa- 
rate head  of  the  great  glutsens,  derived  from  the  ischium,  and  the 
scansoriiis  or  climbing  muscle  that  assists  the  great  flexor  of  the 
thigh  (the  ilio-psoas),  may  be  mentioned. 

The  enormous  size  and  complexity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  in  man 
are  well  known.  Theerector  of  the  spine  fills  np  the  vertebral  grooves 
aud  sends  up  numerous  tendons  along  the  back  tike  stays  supporting 
the  masts  of  a  ship.  The  mass  of  this  mascle  is  comparatively  lees 
in  anthropoid  apes. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  powerful  muscles,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retain  the  erect  position  for  any  great  length  of  time  were  we  to 
depend  upon  them  alone,  for  it  requires  (as  before  stated)  a  great  ex- 
[lenditure  of  force  to  keep  a  mascle  iu  active  use.  It  becomes  rapidly 
fatigued  aud  then  loses  its  power,  as  any  one  may  prove  by  standing 
in  any  constrained  position,  even  "in  the  position  of  a  soldier,"  for  half 
an  hour.  To  provide  against  this,  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  joints 
and  ligaments  has  been  developed. 

When  iu  the  erect  attitude  the  ankle-joint  is  so  arranged  that  its 
bones  are  in  a  position  of  greatest  stability  aud  the  center  of  gravity 
is  so  adjusted  that  it  falls  directly  upon  it.  This  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  amount  of  muscular  force  required  to  keep  the  body  erect.  At  the 
knee  the  center  of  gravity  falls  a  little  in  front  of  the  asis  of  tbe  limb, 
and  the  back  and  sides  of  the  joiut  are  provided  with  check  ligaments 
or  straps  that  hold  the  joints  locked  in  a  position  of  hyperextonsioD, 
so  that  no  muscular  force  whatever  is  used  to  maintain  it.  These  liga- 
ments are  regressive  structures,  being  vestiges  of  former  insertions  of 
mnscles  near  the  joint.     At  the  hip  a  similar  condition  occurs,  the 
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center  of  gravity  falling  behind  the  joint  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
trunk  being  Uung  niwn  the  iliofemoral  ligament,  a  heavily  thickened 
liortioD  of  the  joint  capsule.  This  structure  is  luncb  more  marked  iu 
man  than  iu  other  mammals,  aud  is  found  to  vary  considerably  in  its 
size  and  strength. 

The  spinal  column  has  been  remarkably  modified  to  adapt  it  to  the 
erect  position,  lieforo  the  fiTtU  month  of  uterine  life  the  whole  spine 
ilescribea  u  single,  large,  dorsally  directed  cnrve  like  that  of  the  quad- 
ruped, nrrauged  to  accommodate  the  viscera.  As  this  would  be  Incom- 
patible with  tbe  erect  xHistnre,  two  additional  curves  in  the  opposite 
direction  are  formed :  oueintheregion  of  the  loins  just  where  the  center 
of  gravity  would  begin  to  fall  forward,  another  in  the  neck  to  counteract 
the  heavy  and  unstable  weight  of  the  head.  These  curves  are  gradually 
acquired.  While  possessetl  by  all  races,  aud  in  a  less  degree  by  the 
higher  apes,  they  arrive  at  their  highest  development  in  Europeans; 
while  the  lumbar  curve  of  the  lower  races  of  men  is  much  better 
adapted  to  running  in  a  semi-erect  position  through  tbe  jungle  or  bush. 
Careful  measurements  show  that  the  shapes  of  the  vertebrsB  have  been 
gradually  modified.  There  is  no  abrupt  transition  from  the  spine  of  the 
lowest  savages — Australian,  Bushman.  Andaman — u>  that  of  the  gorilla, 
gibbon, and  chimpanzee. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  posterior  limbs  have  moved  forward 
upon  the  spinal  column  in  order  that  the  erect  position  may  be  assumed 
with  less  efifort.  In  man  there  are  between  the  skull  and  the  sacrum 
twenty-four  vertebrse.  The  other  primates  have  usually  twenty-six, 
although  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  orang  agree  with  man.  S^ow  iu 
fcetal  life  the  attachment  of  tbe  hip-bones  to  the  sacrum  commences 
from  below  upward.  Union  first  oraurs  witli  the  third  sacral  vertebra, 
leaving  twenty-six  presacral,  then  advances  forward,  the  first  sacral 
uniting  last  of  all.  The  hip-boues  actually  move  up  along  the  spine  a 
distance  of  two  segments.  Occasionally  this  shifting  is  carried  still 
further,  and  but  twenty-three  presacral  vertebrfe  are  left.  Anomalies 
caused  by  an  arrest  of  development  at  some  stage  of  this  process  are 
not  at  all  infrequent.  The  most  common  is  the  want  of  aoiou  between  the 
hip-bones  and  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  thus  producing  apparently  six 
lumbar  vertebrae.  A  most  beautiful  specimeu  of  this  anomaly  was  found 
last  winter  in  my  laboratory. 

The  spine  is  sustained  erect  by  stringing  from  vertebra  to  vertebra 
numbers  of  short  ligaments  that  reduce  to  a  minimum  tbe  muscular 
exertion  required  to  support  it.  These  are  particularly  numerous  be- 
tween the  spines  along  the  great  dorsal  curvature.  Some  of  these  lig- 
aments are  replaced  by  small  muscles,  very  inconstant  and  variable, 
the  survivals  of  a  whole  system  of  musculature  that  had  for  its  object 
the  moving  of  tbe  separate  joints  of  the  spine,  one  upon  another. 

The  head  is  also  much  modified  by  the  erect  position.  In  quadru- 
peds, its  Buspension  requires  an  extensive  apparatus,  a  large,  strong, 
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elastic  strap — the  ligamentum  nuchtv — passing  from  the  tips  of  the 
thoracic  vertebrse  to  the  occiput,  sending  processes  to  all  tlie  Deck  ver- 
tebrsB  involved  in  the  straio.  Thoagh  need  for  it  has  in  great  degree 
ceaaed  since  the  head  has  become  poised  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve 
but  little  expenditure  of  mascular  force,  yet  relics  of  this  great  suspen- 
sory apparatus  remain  in  man's  neck  in  the  form  of  thickened  fascial 
bands. 

The  arrangemept  of  the  great  foramen  of  the  skull  that  transmits 
the  central  axis  of  the  nervoas  system,  the  spinal  cord,  is  necessarily 
different  in  an  animal  carrying  its  head  erect.  The  foramen  wonld 
naturally  tend  to  be  set  forward  more  under  the  center  of  gravity  and 
its  inclinatioD  would  be  more  nearly  horizontal.  Here  again  we  see 
that  the  ideally  perfect  form  is  more  nearly  approached  in  the  civilized 
races.  It  is  never  quite  realized,  and  indeed  the  whole  skull  and  its 
oouteuts  evince  markedly  that  they  are  still  undergoing  an  evolution. 
Again  the  lower  races  show  variatiotts  that  unite  them  with  the  anthro- 
poid apes.  While  a  negro  may  have  a  foramen  magnum  inclined  37 
degrees  to  the  horizontal,  the  orang  may  fall  to  36  degrees. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  way  that  we  get  evidence  that  the  erect 
position  has  been  gradually  acquired.  Since  gravity  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  functions  of  the  visceral  and  circulatory  systems,  any 
marked  change  in  the  line  of  eqailibrium  must  necessarily  be  accom- 
paoied  by  disturbances.  These  disturbances  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
Hict  with  the  acquirement  of  the  position,  as  they  weaken  tJie  animal. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  body  may  perhaps  become  adapted  to  the 
changed  conditions,  but  before  that  perfect  adaptation  takes  place  there, 
is  a  period  of  struggle.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  such  a  strug- 
gle has  occurred  and  is  yet  going  on,  the  adaptation  being  as  yet  far 
from  complete. 

The  most  striking  and  Important  of  these  adaptations  concerns  the 
pelvis.  When  the  erect  posture  is  assumed  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
being  thrown  upon  this  bony  girdle,  it  becomes  adapted  for  their  sup- 
pott  by  assnming  a  more  fised  and  dish-like  shape.  This  is  naturally 
more  pronounced  in  the  female,  since  with  her  the  pelvis  must  bear 
the  additional  weight  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  It  is  evident  that  a 
solid,  nnyieldiug,  laterally  expanded  ring  of  small  aperture  would  give 
the  most  eflective  support  in  the  erect  position,  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  with  any  such  structure  parturition  would  be  impossible.  In  the 
quadruped  the  act  of  parturition  is  comparatively  easy,  the  pelvis  offer- 
ing no  serious  hindrance.  The  shape  of  the  female  pelvis  is  therefore 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  two  forms,  one  for  snpjwrt,  the 
other  for  ease  in  delivery.  When  we  reflect  that  along  with  the 
acquirement  of  the  erect  position,  the  size  of  the  head  of  the  child  has 
'gradually  increased,  thus  forming  still  another  obstacle  to  delivery  and 
to  the  adaptation  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place,  we  can 
realize  how  serious  the  struggle  has  been,  and  no  longer  wonder  that 
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deaths  iu  child-birth  are  mach  more  commoa  iu  the  higher  races  aud 
that  womau  iti  her  eotire  urganization  shows  signs  of  having  snfiered 
more  than  man  in  the  upward  straggle. 

Iu  no  other  animal  is  there  shown  sach  a  distinction  between  the 
pelvis  of  the  male  and  that  of  the  female,  a  distinction  that  increases 
as  we  ascend  the  scale.  While  the  amonnt  of  individual  variation  is 
great,  we  yet  see,  particularly  in  the  pelvis  of  the  Andaman  Islanders 
and  of  the  Polynesian  races,  distinctly  simian  characters.  The  scanty 
material  at  hand  indicates  that  a  similar  transition  occurred  between 
the  modern  and  prehistoric  types.  The  approximation  of  the  infantile 
aud  simian  forms  is  well  known. 

The  pelvis  alone  does  not  suffice  to  support  the  viscera.  In  quad- 
rupeds the  whole  weight  Is  slung  from  the  horizontal  spine  by  means 
of  a  strong  elastic  saspeasory  bandage  of  fascia,  the  titnica  abdominalig. 
The  part  of  this  near  the  thorax  has  in  man  entirely  disappeared,  being 
uolonger  of  any  use.  In  the  groin  it  remains  to  strengthen  the  weak 
l>oiuts  where  structures  pass  out  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  That  it 
often  is  iusnfflcient  to  withstand  the  great  pressure  is  testified  by  the 
great  prevalence  of  hernia,  another  sign  of  imperfect  adaptation.  The 
frequency  of  uterine  displacements,  almost  unknown  in  the  quadruped, 
has  also  been  noted.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
postures  for  treating  and  restoring  to  place  the  disturbed  organ  is  the 
so-called  "  knee-elbotv  position,"  decidedly  quadrupedal  in  character. 

Manyotherindieatiousarefonndin  the  viscera.  The  urinary  bladder 
is  so  arranged  in  man,  that  any  concretions  that  may  occur,  do  not  gather 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  where  they  might  be  discharged,  but  fall 
back  into  the  cul  de-sac  at  the  base,  where  they  enlarge  and  irritate  the 
mucous  lining."  The  cxcum,  with  its  vermiform  appendage,  a  vestigial 
organ  finding  its  proper  fnnctional  activity  far  below  man,  is  so  placed 
in  quadrupeds  that  the  action  of  gravity  tends  to  free  it  from  ffccal  accu- 
mulations. In  man  this  is  not  the  ease,  aud  as  a  consequence  inflam- 
mation of  this  organ  or  its  surrounding  tissues,  very  serious  aud  often 
fatal,  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  ascending  colon 
is  obliged  to  lift  its  contents  against  gravity,  and  that  in  a  lowered  state 
of  tlie  system  this  might  very  readily  induce  torpidity  of  function. 

The  gall  bladder  in  qiiudriipeds  also  discharges  nt  an  advantageous 
angle.    In  man,  although  the  difference  is  slight,  it  appears  to  be  suffl- 

*  Since  the  nbove  was  written,  my  attention  haa  been  called  to  tbe  fullnn'iiig  re- 
markable passage  in  tlie  works  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwik.  It  occurs  in  Lis  "  Temple 
uf  Natnre,"  Canto  ii,  foot-iiote  to  line  122. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  tbat  ujaokiud  nera  formerly  qnadrupecls  as  well  as 
bermaplirodites ;  aud  that  some  parts  of  Cbe  body  are  not  yet  so  convenient  to  an 
erect  posture  as  to  a  horizontal  oue ;  as  tiie  fundns  of  the  bladder  in  an  erect  postnre 
is  uol;  exactly  over  the  insertion  of  the  uretbea  ;  whence  it  is  seldom  completely 
evacuated,  and  thus  renders  mankind  more  subject  to  the  stone  than  if  he  bad  pre- 
served bis  horizontal ity."     (The  preface  to  this  poem  is  dated  January  1,  1802.) 
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cient  to  cause  at  timea  retention  abd  conseqncnt  inspissatioa  of  the 
bile,  leading  to  tbe  formation  of  gall-stones, 

The  quadruped's  liver  haugs  suspended  from  tbe  spine,  but  as  the 
erect  attitude  is  assumed  it  depends  more  aud  more  from  the  diaphragm. 
The  diaphragm  in  its  turn  develops  adhesious  with  the  fibrous  covering 
of  the  heart,  which  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  tbe  neck,  so 
thnt  in  eflfect  the  liver  hangs  suspeuded  from  the  top  of  the  thorax  and 
base  of  the  aknll.  Tlits  restricts  in  some  degree  the  action  of  the  dia* 
phragm  and  confines  the  lungs.  This  must  have  au  effect  upon  the 
at;ration  of  the  blood,  and  conseqaeutly  upon  the  ability  to  sustain  pro- 
longed and  rapid  muscular  exertion.  I.n  extra  lobe  of  tbe  right  lung 
that  in  animals  intervenes,  either  constantly  or  during  inspiration,  be- 
tween tbe  heart  and  the  diaphragm,  is  occasionally  found  iu  a  vestigial 
state  in  man. 

The  vascular  system  abounds  ia  evidences  that  it  was  primarily 
adapt«d  to  the  quadrupedal  x>ositiou.  By  constant  selection  for  enor- 
mous periods  of  time,  the  vessels  have  become  located  in  the  best  pro- 
tected situations.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  injure  a  vessel  of  any  size 
in  au  animal  without  deeply  penetrating  the  body  or  passing  quite 
through  a  limb.  In  man,  ou  tbe  contrary,  several  great  trunks  are 
comparatively  exposed,  notably  the  great  vessels  of  the  thigh,  those  of 
the  forearm,  and  of  the  ventral  wall. 

Tfaeiullnence  that  gravity  has  upon  tbe  circulation  is  well  koown. 
The  horizontal  position  of  the  great  venous  trunks  favors  tbe  easy  flow 
of  blood  to  the  heart  without  too  greatly  accelerating  it.  Mau,  in  whom 
thesetrunksare  vertical,  suffers  thereby  from  two  mechanical  defects,-^ 
the  difficulty  of  raising  blood  throngh  the  ascending  vena  cava,  whence 
come  congestion  of  the  liver,  cardiac  dropsy,  and  a  number  of  other 
disorders,  aud  the  too  rapid  delivery  through  the  descending  cava, 
whence  the  tendency  to  syncope  or  fainting  if  for  any  cause  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  lessened.  Ulevenger's  admirable  discovery  that  the 
valves  of  the  veins  are  arranged  for  a  quadrupedal  position  should  also 
he  mentioned  here.  Evidently  intended  to  resist  the  actioo  of  gravity, 
they  should,  to  be  effective,  be  found  in  the  large  vertical  trunks.  But 
iu  the  most  important  of  these  they  are  wanting.  Hence  are  caused 
many  disorders  arising  from  hydrostatic  pressure,  such  as  varicose  veins, 
varicocele,  hemorrhoids,  and  the  like.  Yet  the  values  occur  in  several 
horizoutal  trunks,  where  they  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  no  use  what- 
ever. Place  man  on  all  fours  however,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  entire 
system  of  valves  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  action  of  gravity  in 
that  position.  The  great  vessels  along  tbe  spine  and  the  portal  system 
beiug  then  approximately  horizontal  do  not  require  valves,  while  all 
the  vertical  trunks  of  considerable  size,  even  the  intercostal  aud  jugular 
veins,  are  provided  with  them,  A  confirmation  of  this  view  is  fouud  iu 
the  fact  that  the  valves  are  variable  in  character  and  tend  to  disappear 
in  the  veins  where  they  are  no  longer  needed. 
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Every  animal  possessing  a  backbone  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  series  of  disk-bke  segments  arranged  on  a  loogitndinal  axii*. 
Tliese  segments  are  originally  similar  in  character)  but  become  specially 
modified  in  innumerable  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
Anatomists  conclude,  upon  surveying  the  whole  field,  that  this  indicates 
a  derivation  of  the  vertebrates  from  some  form  of  the  annelid  worms, 
among  which  a  single  unit  produces  by  successive  budding  a  compound 
longitudinal  body.  This  view  is  folly  confirmed  by  the  behavior  of  the 
human  embryo. 

Tfae  number  of  the  segments  varies  considerably,  rising  sometimes  to 
as  many  as  three  hundred  in  some  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  being  gen- 
erally greater  in  the  aniujials  below  man.  There  are  many  indications, 
however,  that  iii  man,  segments  formerly  possessed  have  disappeared. 
Leaving  the  skull  for  the  present  oat  of  account,  there  are  in  the  adnlt 
thirty-three  or  thirty-fonr  vertebrie  that  may  be  held  to  represent  these 
segments ;  the  additional  vertebra,  when  it  occurs,  almost  invariably 
belonging  to  the  coccygeal  or  caadal  series.  In  the  human  embryo 
thirty-eight segmentscan  atonetimebfi  madeout.  Fourorflveofthese 
generally  disappear,  but  cases  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  which  they 
remain  until  after  birth  and  constitute  a  well-marked  free  tail.  In  one 
case,  carefully  examined  and  described  by  Lissner,  a  girl  of  12  years  had 
an  appendage  of  this  character  12.5  centimetres  (very  nearly  5  inches) 
long.  Other  observers,  probably  less  careful  and  exact,  report  much 
greater  lengths.  From  some  observations  it  would  appear  that  abnor- 
mities of  this  kind  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

Dr.  Max  Bartels  recently  collected  from  widely  scattered  literature 
reports  of  116  actually  observed  and  described  eases  of  tailed  men.  In 
35  instances,  authors  reported  such  abnormities  to  be  possefised  by  an 
entire  people,  they  themselves  having  observed  certain  individuals. 
These  cases  are  scattered  throughout  the  wholeof  the  known  globe  and 
extend  back  for  a  thousand  years.  When  we  consider  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  many  cases  is  beyond  question,  and  that  the  number  that 
escaped  accurate  observation  and  report  must  be  much  greater,  we  can 
see  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  phenomenon  that  is  so  rare  as  has 
generally  been  supposed. 

Other  regressive  structures  are  abundant  in  this  region.  The  spinal 
cord  in  its  earlier  state  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  canal. 
Id  the  child  at  birth  it  occupies  only  85  per  cent,  of  that  length ;  in  the 
adult  75  per  cent.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
spine.  There  stretches  however  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  down 
to  the  very  end  of  the  spine  a  small  thread-like  structure,  the  filum  ter- 
minale,  a  degenerated  vestige  of  the  lower  caudal  part  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Wiedersheim  suggests  that  thefrequentoccurrenceof  degenera- 
tive disorders  in  the  lower  end  of  the  adult  cord  may  be  due  to  a  patho- 
logical extension  of  the  normal  atrophy.  Uauber  found  in  tliis  region 
traces  of  two  additional  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.    The  vessel  that  iiina 
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dovu  ia  IVoDt  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  correspouding  to  the  caudal 
artery  of  qnadrapeds  sbows  signs  of  a  former  more  extensive  distriUu- 
tiou,  as  it  ends  in  a  curiously  couvolated  structure  kuown  as  the  coccy- 
geal gland,  containing  vestiges  of  vascular  and  nervous  tissues.  Traces 
of  caudal  muscles  still  remain,  notably  the  iackio-cocct/geua,  which  in 
animals  moves  the  tail  sideways,  and  the  auterior  and  posterior  sacro- 
coccygeus,  for  flexing  and  extending  it.  Occasionally  the  agitator  eawdw 
is  found  as  a  muscular  slip  passing  from  the  femur  to  the  coccyx.  These 
muscles  can  not  be  of  any  value  in  man,  as  the  coccyx  is  practically 
immovable.  At  the  point  where  the  end  of  the  spine  was  primarily 
attached  to  the  skin  a  dimple  is  formed  by  regressive  growth,  and  here 
the  direction  of  the  hairs  also  indicates  that  na  organ  has  become 
aborted. 

Another  interesting  couditionconnected  with  segmentation  is  the  vary- 
ing number  of  the  ribs.  Most  mammals  have  more  ribs  than  man,  and 
as  we  descend  in  the  scale  tbey  continue  to  increase.  A  study  of  devel- 
opment indicates  that  a  rib  is  probably  to  be  considered  as  an  integral 
portion  of  a  vertebra.  As  the  arch  of  a  vertebra  incloses  the  central 
nervous  system,  so  the  ribs  inclose  the  visceral  system.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect they  ought  to  be  found  throughout  as  far  as  the  body  cavity  extends. 
This  is  really  the  case.  They  exist  in  the  neck  as  the  auterior  bars  of 
the  transverse  processes,  in  the  loins  as  the  transverse  or  costal  pro- 
cesses themselves,  in  the  sacrum  welded  togetheriuto  what  are  known 
as  the  lateral  masses.  A  great  number  of  considerations  derived  from 
comparative  anatomy,  from  embryology,  and  from  variations  found  in 
the  adtilt,  combine  to  support  these  conclusions. 

Nothing  would  seem  less  likely  at  flrst  sight  than  that  the  capacious 
expanded  brain-case  or  skull  with  its  complicated  structure  should  be 
composed  of  segmental  pieces  like  the  vertebrie;  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  poet  Goethe  was  on  the  right  track  when  he  made  that  impor- 
tant generalization.  Thedetailsof  the  segmentation  are  very  far  from 
being  worked  out,  but  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  indicates  that  the 
general  conclusion  is  correct. 

Since  the  predominant  necessity  in  the  construction  of  the  skull  is  to 
aEford  a  protection  for  the  brain,  we  need  not  he  surprised  to  find  that 
it  is  very  greatly  moditied  in  man.  ^Enormous  labor  has  been  bestowed 
npon  craniology  in  an  attempt  to  separate  definitely  the  races  of  men 
as  well  as  to  connect  them  witb  the  lower  forms.  The  success  in  estab- 
lishing races  has  not  been  such  as  was  anticipated.  A  constant  inter- 
grading  of  forms  defies  all  att«mpts  at  a  hard  and  fast  classification. 
We  also  see  types  that  intergrade  between  anthropoids  and  man,  and 
find  abundant  evidence  that  the  humau  skull  was  derived  Irom  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  still  lower  mammals. 

At  first  mao^s  skull  seems  to  be  much  simpler  than  the  typical  form. 
The  bones  are  fewer  and  less  complicated.  But  follow  back  tbeeoarse 
of  development  and  we  find  the  bones  separating — the  frontal  into  two 
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pieces,  the  occipital  and  temporal  each  into  fonr,  tbe  apbenoid  into 
eight,  repeating  what  wo  find  as  we  descend  the  vertebrate  scale. 

Many  of  these  peculiarities  may  remain  thronghoat  life.  Such  are 
the  iutet- parietal  bone  (found  very  Irequently  iu  ancient  Peruvian  and 
Arizouian  sknUs),  the  division  of  the  frontal  and  temporal  bones  each 
into  two,  tbe  persistence  of  the  iutermaxillary  bones  aud  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  cheek  or  malar  bone  known  as  the  osjaponicum.  Even  cleft 
palate,  a  deformity  and  defect  in  man,  merely  re-produces  a  state  nat- 
aral  to  some  of  the  lower  mammals. 

There  are  also  present  structures  that  are  homologous  with  tbe  so- 
called  visceral  arches  represented  in  tbe  thorax  by  ribs.  Snob  are  the 
lower  jaw,  the  fayoid  botie,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  A  study  of  tbe 
embryo  shows  ns  that  these  are  portions  of  a  series  of  bars  primitively 
arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  branchial  apparatus  of  the  water-breath- 
ing vertebrates.  Each  bar  has  its  appropriate  skeleton  and  vascular 
supply  and  is  separated  from  the  contiguous  ones  by  a  clefl;  that  at 
first  passes  entirely  through  the  soft  tissues  and  communicates  with  tlie 
primitive  visceral  cavity.  These  clefts  may  persist  aud  cause  serious 
deformities.  Tbe  skeleton  of  the  mandibular  and  byoid  bars  is  remark- 
able as  containing  indications  of  elements  present  in  the  lower  verte- 
brates. In  fishes,  tbe  lower  jaw  articulates  with  a  large  bone  appar- 
ently not  found  in  mammals,  but  on  tracing  carefully  tbe  development 
of  tbe  mammalian  skull  it  is  found  that  this  bone  is  represented  by  the 
incus,  one  of  the  minute  ossicles  of  the  ear.  In  the  fcetus  the  primi- 
tive lower  jaw,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  bar  of  cartilage,  actually  extends  into 
the  ear  cavity  and  the  upper  end  of  it  remains  as  tbe  malleus.  Belies 
of  the  byoid  or  second  branchial  arcb  are  also  found, — the  styloid  proc- 
ess of  the  temporal  bone  being  one  of  them. 

The  capacity  of  tbe  cranium  is  usually  held  to  distinguish  man 
remarkably,  yet  tbe  lowest  microcephali  approach  the  apes  in  this  res- 
pect and  tbe  lower  races  have  unquestionably  smaller  brains  than  tbe 
higher.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
average  capacity  during  historic  times.  One  fact  pointed  out  by  Gra- 
tiolet  is  very  significant.  In  monkeys  and  in  the  inferior  races  the  ossi- 
flcation  of  the  sntures  commences  at  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  bead,  while 
in  Europeans  these  sutures  are  the  last  to  close.  This  would  indicate 
a  greater  and  longer  continued  increase  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  tbe  brain. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  tbe  facial  angle  and 
prognathism.  While  by  none  of  the  different  angles  proposed  have  we 
been  able  to  definitely  separate  distinct  races,  yet  we  find  that  the 
angle  of  the  lower  races  and  of  microcephali  approaches  that  of  the 
anthropoid  apes,  and  that  as  tbe  capacity  of  the  skull  has  increased  tbe 
jaw  has  been  thrust  back  nnder  it  to  support  the  weight.  This  shorten- 
ing of  the  jaw  gives  tbe  characteristic  expression  of  tbe  civilized  face. 
We  at  once  recognize  a  brutal  physiognomy  by  the  projection  and  de- 
velopment of  tiie  great  masticating  apparatus,  used  in  most  animaU 
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near  man  aa  a  formidable  weapOD  of  defense.  The  ahorteuiiig  has 
produced  some  very  remarkable  cliaDges.  It  has  shoved  the  third 
molar  or  "wisdom  tooth"  so  far  back  that  it  is  crowded  against  the  as- 
ceodiDg  part  of  the  jaw,  thereby  occasioning  disturbance  and  trouble 
in  its  ernption.  Being  no  longer  practically  useful,  it  tends  to  dis- 
appear, and  many  people  never  cut  auy  wiadom  teeth.  Among  the 
Australasians,  ou  the  contrary,  a  fourth  molar  is  not  infrequently  fonnd ; 
this  rarely  occurs  in  European  skulls  also.  Evidences  exist  of  a  lost 
incisor  in  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side.  Deutal  follicles  form  for  it  and 
usually  abort,  bat  ocoiisionally  tbe  tooth  appears  fully  developed  in  the 
adult.  Tbe  great  canines  or  eye-teeth,  used  in  apes  and  other  animals 
for  tearing  and  holding,  are  in  them  longer  and  larger  than  the  other 
teeth,  and  room  is  made  for  them  in  the  opposite  jaw  by  leaving  an 
interval,  called  tbe  diastema,  between  tbe  canine  and  the  tooth  next  to 
it.  These  lar^e  projecting  caninea  have  di8apx>eare<l  in  the  normal 
human  skull  and  tbe  diastema  has  accordingly  closed  up.  Yet  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  whole  arrangement  re-appear, especially 
in  low-type,  skulls.  Projeeting  canines  or  "  snag  teeth  "  are  so  common 
in  low  faces  as  to  be  universally  remarked,  and  would  be  oftener  seen 
did  not  dentists  interfere  and  remove  them.  It  may  be  not«d  also  that 
tbe  muscle  that  lifts  the  lip  from  over  the  caniues  and  bares  the  weapon, 
often  re-appears  in  man  and  is  used  to  produce  snarling  and  disdainful 
expreseions. 

Many  details  of  structure  of  the  skull  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Occasionally  the  occipital  bone  has  a  third  condyle,  as  in  some  other 
mammals,  or  a  large  lateral  projection  like  that  of  ii>  vertebra,  the  para- 
mastoid  process,  or  indications  of  a  separate  centrum  {os  bmioticum  of 
Albrecht),  It  may  have  interiorly  a  hollow  (  fossette  vermienne)  for  the 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  and  exteriorly  a  large  traiusverse 
ridge  (foru8  occipitalis)  on  which  are  iuserted  tlie  muscles  of  the  nape. 
All  these  peculiarities  are  more  frequent  as  we  descend  the  scale, 
whether  we  regard  the  lower  races  of  man,  microcephalic  individuals, 
or  lower  animals.  Like  many  of  these  atavistic  features  they  are  also 
more  common  among  the  criminal  classes. 

I  have  omitt«d  the  discussion  of  many  important  structural  features 
that  mark  various  stadia  in  man's  ascent.  From  the  muscular  system 
alone  there  could  be  adduced  a  very  great'ntimber  of  instances  of  the 
survival  of  primitive  forms  and  of  progressive  variations,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  tbe  muscles  of  tbe  fsce  and  breast.  In  the 
osseous  system  also  there  are  many  such,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  epistemal  bones,  the  central  bones  of  the  wrist  and  aukle, 
and  tbe  os  acetabuli.  The  exact  significance  of  these  is  still  under 
discussion,  as  is  also  the  question  of  supernumerary  digits  that  some- 
times appear  on  the  hands  and  feet. 

Additional  instances  might  bo  drawn  from  the  visceral  system.  The 
larynx  contains  small  throat  pouches  like  tbe  great  air  sacs  of  tbe 
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anthropoid  apes.  The  pharyux  of  tbe  embryo  is  liuetl  with  cilia  like  that 
of  tbe  very  lowest  vertebrates.  Traces  of  the  primitive  iDtestiiie  are 
shown  by  the  peculiar  distribatioa  of  nerves  and  the  folding  of  the 
peritonenm.  The  liver  and  spleen  both  occasionally  indicate  a  previous 
simpler  condition,  and  the  intestine  has  sometimes  diverticula  of  no 
functional  use — indeed,  likely  to  be  disadvantageous — yot  pointing  to 
a  previous  state.  These  anomalies  never  occar  at  random,  but  can  be 
explained  consistently  upon  the  theory  of  reversion. 

The  genito-nrinary  system  abounds  in  them.  The  uterus  may  have 
two  cavities,  as  in  many  qnadropeds,  or  approach  that  condition  by 
being  bicoriiuate,  as  in  apes,  aud  a  great  variety  of  other  vestigial 
structures  occur,  all  pointing  back  to  an  originiil  neutral  condition, 
before  the  sexes  were  differentiated. 

In  tbe  nervous  system  there  is  no  lack  of  instances.  Our  studies  of 
the  brain  are  as  yet  far  from  complete — indeed,  we  seem  to  be  only  at 
the  threshold  of  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  nervous  centers — and 
the  crowd  of  names,  the  inextricable  maze  of  synonymy  that  now  ob- 
scnres  that  region,  is  only  a  mark  of  our  ignorance.  It  is  a  case  of 
^'omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico;"  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  the  parts 
we  examine,  we  have  named  even  the  most  insignificant  details  of  struc- 
ture. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  modern  research 
is  the  conclusion  that  the  psychic  life  of  our  ancestors  must  have  been 
different  from  ourown,  since  they  possessed  organs  of  sensation  differing 
in  degree  and  probably  in  kind.  The  sense  of  smell  as  indicated  by  the 
size  of  the  olfactory  bnlbs  of  the  braia  is  decreasing  ia  acuteness.  The 
fatal  brain  possesses  comparatively  larger  bnlbs,  as  do  also  the  brains 
of  lower  races,  and  of  anthropoid  apes.  The  sense,  being  no  longer  re- 
quired for  the  preservation  of  tbe  species,  is  slowly  becoming  dulled. 
Jacobsou's  organ,  a  curious  strncture  found  in  many  mammals,  com- 
bining in  some  unknown  manner  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  senses, 
occurs  in  a  vestigial  state  in  man,  and  the  duct  connecting  it  with  the 
month  yet  remains  as  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  The  pineal  and  pitu- 
itary bodies  of  the  brain  probably  represent  obliterated  sense  organs, 
the  former  being  an  eye,  the  latter  having  some  connection  with  the 
pharynx.  Onr  other  senses  have  also  been  modified.  Tbe  eye  has  a 
rudimentary  third  eyelid,  such  as  birds  and  lizards  possess,  covered 
with  minute  hairs.  The  external  ear  shows  signs  of  derivation  ft'om  the 
pointed  ear  of  quadrupeds  and  abounds  in  vestigial  muscles  snch  as 
they  use  for  controlling  and  directing  it. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  the  evidence 
that  man's  path  upward  has  led  along  the  same  route  travelled  by  other 
animals  is  now  very  powerful  in  its  cumulative  weight.  By  no  other 
argument  can  we  satisfactorily  explain  the  bewildering  maze  of  resem- 
blances ;  yet  when  called  upon  to  fix  the  exact  liue  by  which  we  have 
reached  our  present  estate  we  at  once  meet  with  serious  difhculties. 
It  is  a  popular  misconception  that  there  has  been  a  regular  chaiu-like 
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series,  with  now  aod  then  a  "  missiug  link."  Tbe  varions  racee  of  men 
aod  the  higher  simiaos  are  merely  one  branch  of  the  great  tree  Tggdrasil, 
that  OTershadowy  the  whole  earth  and  reaches  up  into  heaveu.  Tlie 
individuals  that  we  compare  occupy  the  terminal  twigs  of  that  branch, 
being  not  related  directly,  but  only  as  springing  from  a  common  stock. 
The  fact  that  resemblances  occur  does  not  necessarily  prove  a  lineal 
descent,  but  rather  a  common  ancestry.  The  races  of  man  arose  far 
back  in  pre-hietorio  night.  Each  in  its  own  way  fon^^ht  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Favored  more  by  climate,  the  Caucasian  appenrs  to  have 
attained  an  intellectual  snperiority ;  yet  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that 
tbe  others  also  excel,  each  in  its  own  special  way.  The  white  races  en- 
dure with  diEBcutty  the  climate  of  the  tropics,  and  without  help  woaid 
starve  in  the  Australian  bush  and  the  Arctic  ice  fields. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  reversive  characters, 
we  yet  have  hardly  sufficient  structural  grounds  for  separating  the 
ra<:cs  of  man.  Difiereut  varieties  of  the  Caucasian  race  show  marked 
variatious.  Between  the  lowest  and  most  brutalized  laborers  and  tbe 
cultivated  and  iutelligent  classes  there  exist  anatomical  difTereuces  as 
great  as  those  which  separate  tbe  white  and  the  negro.  Tbe  rapid 
change  in  the  African  races,  remarkably  shown  in  America  in  the  three 
generations  now  before  ns,  is  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  inferiority,  as 
it  indicates  that  they  have  not  had  time  to  acquire  fixed  characters. 

Again,  as  to  tbe  anthropoid  apes,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  widely 
diverged  from  man  and  that  none  represent  the  primitive  ancestor  from 
which  all  were  derived.  The  comparison  of  a  human  skull  with  that  of 
an  adult  gorilla  or  chimpanzee  is  very  striking.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  all  the  structural  features  subordinated  to  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  capacious  receptacle  for  the  brain  ;  on  tbe  other,  a  similar  subordina- 
tion for  producing  an  effective  fighting  apparatus— :jaws,  teeth,  and 
ridges  for  the  insertion  of  powerful  muscles.  la  one,  intelligence  pre- 
dominates; in  the  other,  force.  The  sknIU  of  the  young  of  all  these 
species  show  however  much  greater  resemblances  than  those  of  adults. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a  primitive  common 
type  from  which  all  have  diverged.  Savages,  when  ill-fed  and  living  in 
unfavorable  conditions,  may  simulate  the  habits  of  anthropoid  apes,  and 
this  has  an  effect  upon  their  physical  structure,  yet  not  on  that  account 
should  we  too  readily  accept  their  close  relationship. 

In  this  summary  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  discussion  of 
the  physiological  phenomena  that  necessarily  accompany  anatomical 
structure.  Yet  these  are  most  important.  Anatomy  and  physiology 
are  inseparable,  each  being  dependent  upon  the  other.  The  results  of 
the  erect  position,  of  increased  size  of  brain,  of  greater  specialization  of 
limbs,  are  almost  incalculably  great,  so  great  that  they  affect  the  whole 
Hie  of  the  animal,  control  his  habits,  direct  his  actions  in  war  and  in  thQ 
chase,  and  flually  mold  peoples,  nations,  and  raceSr 
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As  Onvier  was  able  to  deduce  an  animal's  habits  from  ttie  sbape  of 
his  teeth,  so  we  may  specalate  as  to  mau's  past  and  future  from  an  ex- 
amination of  his  anatomy.  ^^Expede  ffercutem"  liaa  not  ceased  to  be 
true.  Tt  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  adequately  treat  of  all  these 
results  in  one  short  hour;  the  subject  must  necessarily  be  deferred  to 
another  time  and  another  place.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  you 
that  structural  features  form  no  iusigniltcaDt  part  of  anthropology  my 
object  is  attained. 
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By  John  Evans,  F.  B.  8. 


In  the  year  1870,  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  what  was  then 
the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  Biological  Sectiou  of  the  British 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Liverpool.  Since  that  time  20  years  have 
elapsed,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  period  the  liubjocts  in 
which  we  are  principally  interested  have  been  discassed  in  a  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  forming  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Section,  although  since  1883  there  has  been  a  new  section  of  the 
association,  that  of  anthropology,  which  has  thus  been  placed  npon 
the  same  level  as  the  various  other  sciences  represented  in  this  great 
parliament  of  knowledge.  This  gradual  advance  in  its  position  among 
other  branches  of  science  proves,  at  all  events,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  our  actnal  increase  in  knowledge,  anthropology  has  gained 
and  not  lost  in  public  estimation ;  and  the  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  history,  physical  charaoteristics,  and  progress  of  the  human  race 
is  even  more  lively  and  more  universal  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing those  years  much  study  has  been  devoted  to  anthropological  ques- 
tions by  able  investigators,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  and  there  is 
at  the  iH-esent  time  hardly  any  civilized  country  in  the  world  ju  which 
there  has  not  been  founded,  nuder  some  form  or  another,  an  anthropo- 
logical society,  the  publications  of  which  are  yearly  adding  a  greater 
or  less  quota  to  onr  knowledge.  The  subjects  embraced  in  these  studies 
are  too  numerous  and  too  vast  for  me  to  attempt  even  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner to  point  out  in  what  special  departments  the  principal  advances 
have  been  made,  or  to  what  extent  views  that  were  held  as  well  estab- 
lished 20  years  ago  have  had  either  to  be  modified  in  order  to  place 
them  on  a  surer  foandatiou,  or  have  had  to  be  absolutely  abandoned. 
Nor  could  I  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  new  lines  of  investigation 
which  the  ingenuity  of  students  has  laid  open,  or  the  different  ways  in 
which  investigations  that  at  first  sight  might  appear  more  carious  than 
useful  have  eventually  been  found  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  and  their  results  to  be  susceptible  of 

*  Presidential  addreaa  before  tbe  A nthropo logical  Section  of  the  British  Aaaociation 
Adv.  8ci.  meetiiiK  at  Leeds,  September,  1890.  (From  Nature,  September  18,  1890, 
vol.xm,  pp.  507-510.) 
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application  towaidB  tlie  promotioa  of  the  pablio  welfare.  I  may  how- 
ever in  the  short  space  of  time  to  which  au  openiog  atldreBS  ought  to 
be  confined,  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  Bubject»,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  which  are  Btill  under  discussion  by  anthropologists,  and 
on  which  as  yet  no  general  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  by  those  who 
have  most  completely  gone  into  the  questions  involved. 

One  of  these  questions  is:  What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race, 
or  lather,  what  is  the  antiquity  of  the  earliest  objects  hitherto  found 
which  can  with  safety  be  assigned  to  the  handiwork  of  nianl  This 
qaeation  is  susceptible  of  being  entirely  separated  from  any  speculations 
as  to  the  genetic  descent  of  mankind;  and  even  were  it  satisfactorily 
answered  today,  new  facts  might  tomorrow  come  to  light  that  would 
again  throw  the  questiou  entirely  open.  On  any  view  of  probabilities 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  discover  the  exact 
cradle  of  oar  race,  or  be  able  to  point  to  any  object  as  the  first  product 
of  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  man.  We  may  however  I  think, 
hope  that  from  time  to  time  fresh  discoveries  may  be  made  of  objects  of 
human  art — under  snch  circumstances  and  conditions  that  we  may  infer 
with  certainty  that  at  some  given  point  in  the  world's  history  mankind 
existed,  and  in  snfBcient  numbers  for  the  relics  that  attest  this  exist- 
ence to  show  a  correspondence  among  themselves,  even  when  discov- 
ered at  remote  distances  from  each  other. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  this  association  at  Aberdeen, 
when  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the  Geological  Section,  called  attention  to 
the  then  recent  discoveries  of  Palteolithie  implements  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  his  conclusions  as  to  their  antiquity  were  received  with  dis- 
trust by  not  a  few  of  the  geologists  present.  Five  years  afterwards,  in 
1S64,  when  Sir  Charles  presided  over  the  meeting  of  this  association  at 
Bath,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  quoted  the  saying  of  the  Irish 
orator,  that  "  they  who  are  bom  to  afBuence  can  not  easily  imagine  how 
long  a  time  it  takes  to  get  the  chill  of  poverty  out  of  one's  bones."  Nor 
was  he  wrong  in  saying  that  "  we  of  the  living  generation,  when  called 
upon  to  make  grants  of  thonsands  of  years  in  order  to  explain  the  events 
of  what  is  called  the  modern  period,  shrink  naturally  at  first  from  mak- 
ing what  seems  so  lavish  an  expenditure  of  past  time.  Throughout  our 
early  education  we  have  been  accustomed  to  such  strict  economy  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  chronology  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  remote 
ages,  so  fettered  have  we  been  by  old  traditional  beliefs,  that  even  when 
our  reason  Is  convinced  and  we  are  persuaded  that  we  ought  to  make 
more  liberal  grants  of  time  to  the  geologist,  we  feel  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  the  chill  of  poverty  out  of  our  bones." 

And  yet  of  late  years  how  little  have  we  heard  of  any  scruples  in  ac- 
cepting as  a  recognized  geological  fact,  that  both  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  these  islands,  which  were  then  more  closely  connected 
with  that  continent,  man  existed  during  what  is  known  as  the  Qaater- 
nary  period,  aud  was  a  contemporary  of  the  mammoth  and  hairy  rbinoo- 
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eroa,  and  of  other  animala,  several  of  which  are  either  entirely  oc  locally 
extinct.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  relation  in  time  of  the  beds  of  river  gravel  containing  the  relics 
of  man  and  the  Quaternary  fauna  to  the  period  of  great  cold  which  is 
known  as  the  Glacial  period.  Some  anthors  have  regarded  the  gravels 
as  pre-Glacial,  some  as  Glacial,  and  some  aa  post-Glacial ;  but  after  all, 
this  is  more  a  question  of  terms  than  of  principle.  All  are  agreed  for 
instance,  that  in  the  eastern  connties  of  England  implements  are  found 
in  beds  posterior  to  the  invasion  of  cold  conditions  in  that  particular 
region,  tbongh  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  how  mnch  later  these  condi- 
tions may  have  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  All  too  are 
agreed  that  since  the  deposit  of  the  gravels  considerable  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  coontry,  and  that 
the  time  necessary  for  snch  changes  must  have  been  very  great,  though 
those  in  whose  bones  the  chill  of  poverty  still  clings  are  inclined  to  call 
in  influences  by  which  the  time  required  for  the  erosion  of  the  river 
valleys  iu  which  the  gravels  occur  may  be  theoretically  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  not  a  few  who,  feeling  that  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  tinman  race  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
established  for  Quaternary  times,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  that  what 
has  been  found  in  the  ordinary  gravels  belongs  to  anything  like  the  first 
phases  of  the  family  of  man,  have  sought  to  establish  his  existence  in 
far  earlier  Tertiary  times.  Iu  the  view  that  earlier  relics  of  man  than 
those  found  in  the  river  gravels  may  eventually  be  discovered,  most  of 
those  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject  will,  I  think, 
concur.  But  such  an  extension  of  time  can  only  be  granted  on  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  its  necessity,  and  before  accepting  the  existence  of 
Tertiary  man  the  grounds  on  wbich  bis  family  tree  is  based  require  to 
be  most  carefully  examined. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  principal  instances  on  which  the 
believer  in  Tertiary  man  relies.  These  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads:*  (1)  the  presumed  discovery  of  parts  of  the  human  skeleton; 
(2)  that  of  animal  bones  said  to  have  been  cat  and  worked  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  and  (3)  that  of  flints  thought  to  be  artificially  fash- 
ioned. 

Ou  most  of  these  I  have  already  commented  elsewhere.!  Under  the 
first  head  I  may  mention  the  skull  discovered  by  Prof.  Cocehi  at  Olmo, 
near  Arezzo,with  which,  however,  distinctly  N'eolitbic implements  were 
assoclatetl ;  the  skeletons  fonnd  at  Castelnedolo,  of  which  I  need  only 
say  that  M.  Sergi,  who  described  the  discovery,  regarded  them  as  the 
remains  of  a  family  party  who  had  soflfered  shipwreck  in  Pliocene 
times ;  aud  the  fossil  man  of  Denise,  in  the  Auvergne,  mentioned  by 

'See  A.  Arcellu,  ><  L'Homoie  Tertiaiie,"  Paris,  30  me  de  la  Cfaaise,  18S9. 
t  Tran*.  EerU.  HaU  HUt.  Soc.vol.  I,  p.  145;  "Address  to  the  Atithrop.lDst.,"18e3, 
Anthrop  Joarn.,  vol,  xii,  p.  565. 
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Sir  Cbarles  Lyell,  who  may  liaye  been  bnried  in  more  recent  times  nn- 
der  lava  of  Pliocene  date.  On  theae  discoveries  no  superstracture  can 
be  built.  The  Oalaveras  skull  seems  to  have  better  claims  to  a  high 
aDtiqaity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  Id3  feet  in  the 
anriferous  gravels  of  Galiforoia,  containing  remains  of  mastodon,  and 
covered  by  five  or  six  beds  of  lava  or  volcanic  ashes.  But  here  again 
doubts  enter  into  the  eane,  as  well-fashioned  mortars,  stone  hatchets, 
and  even  pottery  are  said  to  occur  in  the  same  deposits.  In  the  same 
way  the  discoveries  of  M.  Amegbino  at  the  moutU  of  the  Plata,  in  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  require  mnch  further  corroboration. 

The  presumably  worked  bones  which  I  have  placed  in  the  second 
category,  such  as  those  with  incisions  in  them,  from  St.  Frest,  near 
Chartres,  the  cut  bones  of  Oetacea  in  Tuscany,  the  fractured  bones  in 
our  own  crag  deposits,  and  namerous  other  specimens  of  a  similar 
character,  have,  by  most  geologists,  been  regarded  as  bearing  marks 
entirely  due  to  natural  agencies.  It  seems  more  probable  that  in 
bones  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Pliocene  seas  cuts  and  marks  should 
have  been  produced  by  the  teeth  of  caniivorous  fish  than  by  men  who 
could  only  have  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  seas,  and  who  have  left  behind 
them  no  instruments  by  which  such  cuts  as  those  on  the  bones  could 
have  been  prodaced. 

As  to  the  third  category,  the  instroments  of  dint  reported  to  have 
been  found  in  Tertiary  de[M)6itB,  those  best  known  are  fi'om  St.  Frest 
and  Theuay,  in  the  northwest  of  Prance,  and  Otta,  in  Portugal. 

These  three  localities  I  have  visited  ;  and  though  at  the  two  former, 
the  beds  in  which  the  dints  were  said  to  have  been  found  are  certainly 
Pliocene,  there  is  considerable  doabt  in  some  cases  whether  the  dints 
have  been  fashioned  at  all,  and  in  others  where  they  appear  to  have 
been  wrought,  whether  they  belong  to  the  beds  in  which  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  found,  and  have  not  come  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Even  the  suggestion  that  the  dints  of  Thenay  were  fashioned' 
by  the  Dryopithecns,  one  of  the  precursors  of  man,  has  now  been  re- 
tracted. At  Otta  the  dakes  that  have  been  found  present,  as  a  rule, 
only  a  single  bulb  of  percassiou,  and  having  been  found  on  the  surface, 
their  evidence  is  of  small  value.  The  exact  geological  age  of  the  beds 
iu  which  they  have  occurred  is  moreover  somewhat  doubtful.  On  tbe 
whole,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  present  verdict  as  to  Ter- 
tiary man  must  be  in  the  form  '<  Not  proven." 

When  we  consider  tbe  vast  amount  of  timecomprised  iu  the  Tertiary 
period,  with  its  three  great  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Pliocene,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  of  the  vertebrate 
land  animals,  of  the  Eocene,  no  one  has  survived  to  tbe  present  time, 
while  of  the  Pliocene,  but  one — the  hippopotamus — remains  unmodified, 
the  chances  that  mau  as  at  present  constituted  should  also  be  a  sur- 
vivor from  that  period  seem  remote;  and  against  the  species  Homo 
sapiens  having  existed  in  Miocene  times,  almost  incalcnlable.    The  d 
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priori  improbability  of  findlDg  man  nnchanged,  while  all  the  other  ver- 
tebrate aoimals  aroand  him  have,  from  nataral  eanses,  undergone 
more  or  less  extensive  modification,  will  induce  all  careful  investigators 
to  look  closely  at  any  evidence  tliat  would  carry  him  back  beyond 
Quaternary  times ;  and  though  it  would  be  unsafe  to  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  an  early  origin  for  the  human  race,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
regard  it  as  established  except  on  the  clearest  evidence. 

Another  question  of  mote  general  interest  than  that  of  the  existence 
of  Tertiary  man  ia  that  of  the  origin  and  home  of  the  Aryan  family. 
The  views  upon  this  subject  have  undergone  important  modification 
during  the  last  20  years.  The  opinions  based  upon  comparative  phi- 
lology alone  have  received  a  rude  shock  and  the  highlands  of  Central 
Asia  are  no  longeraccepted  without  question  as  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan 
&mily,  bnt  it  is  suggested  that  their  home  is  to  be  sought  somewhere 
in  northern  Europe.  While  the  Germans  contend  that  the  primitive 
Aryans  were  the  bine-eyed  dolichoeepbalio  race  of  which  the  Scandi- 
navians and  North  Germans  are  typical  examples,  the  French  are  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  the  dark-haired  brachycephalio  race  of  Gauls, 
now  well  represented  in  the  Auvergne,  is  that  of  the  primitive  Aryans. 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  deeply  into  this  question,  on  which  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  has  recently  published  a  comprphenaive  treatise,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Jevons  a  translation  of  Dr.  Schrader's  much  more  extensive  work, 
"  The  Pre-historic  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  Peoples."  Looking  at  tlie 
changes  that  all  languages  undergo,  (even  when  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  having  been  reduced  into  the  written  form,]  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  are  effected;  bearing  in  mind, 
also,  our  extreme  ignorance  of  the  actual  forms  of  language  in  use 
among  pre-hiatorio  races  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  I,  for 
one,  can  not  wonder  at  a  something  like  a  revolt  having  arisen  against 
the  dogmatic  assertions  of  those  who  have,  in  their  efforts  to  le  construct 
early  history,  confined  themselves  simply  to  the  comparative  study  of 
languages  and  grammar.  But  notwithstanding  any  feeling  of  this 
kind,  I  think  that  all  must  admire  the  enormous  industry  and  the 
varied  critical  faculties  of  those  who  have  pursued  these  studies,  and 
must  acknowledge  that  the  results  to  which  they  have  attained  can  not 
lightly  be  set  aside,  and  that  so  far  as  language  alone  is  concerned, 
the  different  families,  their  provinces,  and  mutual  relations,  have  in  the 
main  become  fairly  established.  The  study  of  "  linguistic  paleontol- 
ogy," as  it  has  been  termed  will  help  no  doubt  in  determiuing  still 
more  accurately  the  affinities  of  the  different  forms  of  language,  and  in 
fixing  the  dates  at  which  one  separated  from  another,  as  well  aa  the 
position  that  each  should  occupy  on  the  family  tree,  if  such  a  tree 
exists.  But  even  here  there  is  danger  of  relying  too  much  on  negative 
evidence  ;  and  the  absence — iu  the  presumed  original  Aryan  language — 
of  special  words  for  certain  objects  in  general  use,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded aa  ali'ording  absolute  proof  that  such  objects  were  unknown  at 
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the  time  when  the  langaages  containing  such  wurds separated  from  the 
parent  atock.  N^ot  only  Prof,  Huxley,  bat  Broca  and  others  have 
insisted  that  language  as  a  test  of  race  is  as  often  as  not,  or  even  more 
often  than  not,  entirely  misleading.  The  manner  in  which  one  form  of 
language  flourishes  at  the  expense  of  another ;  the  varions  ways  in 
which  a  language  spreads  even  otherwise  than  by  conqaest ;  the  fact  that 
different  racea  with  totally  different  phyaioal  charaeteriHtics  are  fre- 
qnently  fonnd  speaking  the  same  language  or  but  slightly  different 
dialects  of  it; — all  conduce  to  ahow  how  imperfect  a  guide  comparative 
philology  may  be  so — far  as  anthropological  reanlts  are  concerued. 

Of  late,  pre-historic  archseology  has  been  invoked  to  theaicloflin- 
gnistic  researchea ;  but  here  again  there  is  great  danger  of  those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  one  branch  of  knowledge  being  hat 
imperfectly  acqaainted  with  the  other.  The  different  conditions  pre- 
vailing iu  different  countries,  the  degreea  of  interoourse  with  other 
more  civilized  nationa,  and  local  circumstances  which  influence  the 
methods  of  life,  all  add  difliculties  to  the  laying  down  of  any  compre- 
henaive  scheme  of  archaeological  arrangement  which  ahall  embrace  the 
relics,  whether  sepulchral  or  domestic,  of  even  so  limited  an  area  as 
that  of  Europe.  We  are  all  naturally  inclined  to  assume  that  the 
record  of  the  past  is  comparatively  complete.  But  in  archieology  no 
more  than  geology  does  thia  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  interiral 
between  the  period  of  the  river-gravela  and  that  of  the  caves,  snch  aa 
Kent'd  Cavern,  iu  England,  and  those  of  the  reindeer  period  of  the 
Bouth  of  France,  may  have  been  but  small,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
transition  ia  next  to  none.  The  gap  between  the  PalEBolithic  period 
and  the  Neolitfaio  has,  to  my  mind,  still  to  be  bridged  over,  and  those 
who  regard  the  occupation  of  the  Belgian  caves  as  continuons  from 
the  days  of  the  reindeer  down  to  late  Neolithic  times  seem  to  me  poa- 
seased  of  great  powers  of  faitb.  Even  the  relations  in  time  between 
the  kjokkenmoddings  of  Denmark  and  the  remaina  of  the  Neolithic  age  of 
that  country  are  not  as  yet  absolutely  clear;  and  who  can  flx  the  exact 
limits  of  that  ageT  Nor  has  the  origin  and  course  of  extension  of  the 
more  recent  Bronze  civilization  been  as  yet  satis&ctorily  determined ; 
and  until  more  is  known  both  as  to  the  geographical  and  chronological 
development  of  this  stage  of  culture,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  establish 
any  detailed  succeasion  in  the  history  of  the  Neolithic  civilization  that 
went  before  it.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  science 
that  apecnlationa  aa  to  the  origin  and  home  of  the  Aryan  family  ahould 
be  rife ;  but  it  will  still  more  effectually  conduce  to  our  eventual  knowl- 
edge of  this  most  interesting  question  if  it  be  oonaiatently  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  but  apecnlationa. 

Turning  from  theoretical  to  practical  subjects,  I  may  call  attention 
to  the  vastly  improved  meana  of  compariaon  and  study  that  the  eth- 
nologists of  to-day  poaseaa  aa  compared  with  those  of  20  years  ago. 
Not  only  have  the  books  and  periodicals  that  treat  of  ethnology  molli- 
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plied  in  all  Earopeau  languages,  but  the  number  of  mnaeums  tliat  have 
been  formed  witb  tbe  express  porpose  of  illastratiDg  the  manners  and 
cnstoma  of  the  lower  races  of  maokiDd  has  also  largely  increased.  On 
the  CoDtinent,  the  museums  of  Berlin,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and  other 
capitals  have  either  been  founded  or  greatly  improved;  while  iu  Eng- 
land our  ethnological  collections  infinitely  surpass,  both  in  the  number 
of  objects  they  contain  and  in  the  method  of  their  arrangement,  what 
was  accessible  in  1870.  The  Blackmore  Museum  at  Salisbury  was  at 
that  time  already  founded,  but  has  since  been  considerbly  augmented. 
Id  London,  also,  the  (Jhristy  collection  was  already  in  existence,  and 
calculated  to  form  an  admirable  nucleus  around  which  other  objects 
and  collections  might  cluster;  and  thanks  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Ohristy  collection,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  the 
assiduous  attention  and  unbouuded  liberality  of  the  keeper  of  the  de- 
partment, Mr.  Franks,  the  ethnological  galleries  at  the  British  Museum 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  those  in  the  other  European  capitals. 
The  collections  of  pre-historic  antiqaities,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  flue  series  of  arns  and  other  relics  from  British  barrows  explored 
by  Canon  Greenwell,  which  he  has  generously  presented  to  the  nation, 
and  by  other  accessions,  especially  from  the  French  caverns  of  the 
Keindeer  period,  is  now  of  the  highest  importance.  Moreover,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  collections  of  antiquities  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  periods  found  in  foreign  countries  is  of  enormous  value.  In 
the  ethnological  department  the  collections  have  been  materially  in- 
creased by  the  numerous  travellers  and  miseionariea  which  this  country 
ia  continually  sending  forth  to  assist  in  the  exploration  of  the  habita- 
ble world;  and  the  student  of  the  development  of  human  civilization 
has  now  the  actual  weapons,  implements,  utensils,  dress,  and  other 
appliances  of  most  of  the  known  savage  peoples  ready  at  baud  for  ex- 
amination, and  need  no  longer  trast  to  the  often  imperfect  representa. 
tions  given  in  books  of  travel.  Bat  besides  the  collection  at  Bloomsbury 
there  is  another  most  important  museum  at  Oxford,  which  that  univer- 
sity owes  to  the  liberality  of  General  Pitt-Kivers.  It  is  arranged  iu  a 
Bomewhat  different  uiauner  from  that  in  London,  the  maiu  purpose 
being  the  exhibition  of  the  various  modifications  which  oruameots, 
weapons,  and  instruments  in  common  use  have  uudergone  during  the 
process  of  development.  The  skillftil  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  the  forms  and  characters  of  these  products  of  human  art 
gives  to  this  collection  a  peculiar  charm,  and  brings  ont  the  value  of 
applying  scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  all  that  is  connected  with 
human  culture,  even  though  at  first  sight  the  objects  brought  under 
eoDsideration  may  appear  to  be  of  the  most  trivial  character.  -  -  - 
The  subjects  of  an  anthropological  survey  of  the  tribes  and  castes  in 
our  Indian  possessions,  and  of  the  continued  investigation  of  the 
habits,  customs,  and  physicial  characteristics  of  the  northwestern 
tribes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  were  both  recommended,  for  consid- 
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eration  to  the  conncil  of  this  ansociation  by  the  general  committee  at 
the  meeting  at  Newcastle.  We  have  heard  from  the  report  of  the 
GoiiDcil  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  various  native  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  either  mod- 
ified, or  in  some  cases  exterminated,  affords  a  strong  argument  for  their 
cbaracteriatics,  both  physical  and  mental,  being  investigated  without 
delay. 

There  are  indeed  now  but  few  parts  of  the  world  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  not,  throngb  the  enterprise  of  travellers,  been  brought 
more  or  less  completely  within  our  knowledge.  Even  the  center  of  the 
dark  African  continent  promises  to  become  as  well  known  as  the  interior 
of  South  America,  and  to  the  distinguished  traveller  who  has  lately 
returned  among  us,  anthropologists  as  well  as  geographers  owe  their 
warmest  thanks.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  so  large  a  tract 
of  country  still  inhabited  by  the  same  diminutive  race  of  human  beings 
that  occupied  it  at  the  dawn  of  European  history,  and  whose  existence 
was  dimly  recognized  by  Homer  and  Herodotus.  The  story  related  by 
the  latter  about  the  yonng  men  of  the  fTasamones  who  made  an  expe- 
dition into  the  interior  of  Libya  and  were  there  taken  captive  by  a  race 
of  dwarfs  receives  curious  corroboration  ftom  modern  travellers.  Hero- 
dotus may  indeed  slightly  err  when  he  reports  that  the  color  of  these 
pygmies  was  black,  and  when  he  regards  the  river  on  which  their  prin- 
cipal town  was  sitnated  as  the  Nile.  Stanley  however  who  states  that 
there  are  two  varieties  of  these  pygmies,  utterly  dissimilar  in  com- 
plexion, couformatiou  of  the  head,  and  focial  characteristics,  was  not 
the  flrst  to  re-discover  this  ancient  race.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Andrew  Battel,  our  countryman,  who,  having  been  taken  captive 
by  the  Portuguese,  spent  many  years  in  the  Congo  district,  gate  an 
account  of  the  Matimbas,  a  pigmy  nation  of  the  height  of  boys  of 
twelve  years  old;  andiulatercimesDr.  Wolff  and  others  have  recorded 
the  existence  of  the  same  or  similar  races  iu  Central  Africa.  Nor  mnst 
we  forget  that  for  a  detailed  account  of  an  Acca  skeleton  we  are 
indebted  to  the  out- going  president  of  this  association,  Professor  Flower. 
Itisuot  however  my  business  here  toenterinto  any  detailedaccountof 
African  exploration  or  anthropology.  I  have  made  this  incidental 
mention  of  these  subjects  rather  horn  a  feeling  that  in  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  Asia  and  America,  native  races  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
primitive  characteristics,  if  not  of  partial  or  total  extermination,  and 
that  there  also  the  anthropologist  and  naturalist  most  take  the  earliest 
possible  opportunities  for  their  researches. 
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By  Prof.  A.  H.  Saycb. 


In  my  address  to  the  Aotbropological  Section  of  the  British  Asao- 
ciatioD  in  1887, 1  stated  that  in  common  with  many  other  anthopologists 
and  comparative  philologists,  I  bad  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  the 
primitive  home  of  the  Aryans  was  to  be  soaght  in  northeastern  Europe. 
The  announcement  excited  a  flutter  iu  the  newspapers,  many  of  whose 
readers  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  Aryans  before,  while  others 
of  them  had  the  vaguest  possible  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  the  name. 

Unfortanately  it  is  a  name  which,  nnlesa  carefally  defined,  is  likely 
to  mislead  or  coofaae.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
and  applied  by  him  in  a  pnrely  lingnistic  sense.  The  "discovery"  of 
Sanskrit  and  the  researches  of  the  pioneers  of  comparative  philology 
had  shown  that  a  great  family  of  speech  existed,  comprising  Sanskrit 
and  Persian,  Greek  and  Latin,  Tentonic  and  Slav,  all  of  them  sister- 
languages  descended  from  a  common  parent,  of  which  however  no 
, literary  monuments  survived.  Iu  place  of  the  defective  or  cumber- 
some titles  of  Indo-German,  Indo-Enropean,  and  the  like,  which  had 
been  snggested  for  it,  Prof.  Max  MUlIer  proposed  to  call  it  Aryan — a 
title  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Arya,  interpreted  "  noble  "  in  later  Sans- 
krit, but  used  as  a  national  name  in  the  hymns  of  the  Big- Veda. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  baa  not  been  generally 
adopted.  Such  is  the  case  however,  and  it  is  to  day  like  a  soul  seek- 
ing a  body  in  which  to  find  a  habitation.  But  the  name  is  an  excellent 
one,  though  the  philologists  of  Germany,  who  govern  us  in  such  mat- 
ters, have  refused  to  accept  it  in  the  sense  proposed  by  its  author ;  and 
we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  discover  for  it  a  new  abode  and  to  give 
to  it  a  new  scieutiflo  meaning. 

In  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  sight  of  the  fresh  world  that  was 
opening  out  before  them  the  first  disciples  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology  believed  that  tbey  had  found  the  key  to  all  the  secrets  of 
man's  origin  and  earlier  history.  The  parent  speech  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  was  entitled  the  Tlrgpraehe,  or  "  Primeval  Language," 
and  its  analysis,  it  was  imagined,  wonld  disclose  the  elements  of  artioa- 

*  From  The  Contemporarg  Bevitv,  Ju)y,  1889,  to),  lvi,  pp.  106-U9. 
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late  apeeoh  and  tbe  process  whereby  tbey  had  developed  into  the  mani- 
fold laDgaagea  of  the  present  world.  But  this  was  not  enough.  The 
students  of  language  went  even  farther.  The;  claimed  not  only  the 
domain  of  philology  as  their  own,  bat  the  domain  of  ethnology  as  well. 
Language  was  coDfonnded  with  race,  and  the  Telationship  of  tribe  with 
tribe,  ofnation  with  nation,  wasdeterminedbythelanguages  they  spoke. 
If  the  origin  of  a  people  was  required,  the  question  was  summarily  de- 
cided by  tracing  the  origin  of  its  language.  English  is  on  the  whole  a 
Teutonic  language,  and  therefore  the  whole  English  people  must  have 
a  Teutonic  ancestry.  The  dark-skinned  Bengali  speaks  languages  akin 
toonrown;  therefore  the  blood  which  runs  in  his  veins  mustbe  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  that  which  runs  in  ours. 

The  dreams  of  universal  conquest  indulged  in  by  a  young  science  soon 
pass  away  as  facts  accumulate,  and  the  limit  of  its  powers  is  more  and 
-  more  strictly  determined,  The  Ursprache  has  become  a  language  of 
comparatively  late  date  In  the  history  of  linguistic  development,  which 
differed  from  Sanskrit  or  Greek  only  in  the  fuller  iufiezional  character. 
The  light  its  analysis  was  believed  to  cast  on  the  origin  of  speech  has 
proved  to  be  the  light  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  leading  astray  and  pervert- 
ing the  energies  of  those  who  might  have  done  more  profitable  work. 
The  mechanism  of  primitive  language  often  lies  more  clearly  revealed 
in  a  modern  Bushman's  dialect  or  the  grammar  of  Esquimaux  than  in 
that  much-vaunted  Urspraehe  &om  which  such  great  things  were  once 
expected  by  the  philosophy  of  human  speech. 

Ethnology  has  avenged  the  invasion  of  its  territory  by  linguistic 
science,  and  has  in  turn  claimed  s  province  which  is  not  its  own.  It  is 
no  longer  the  comparative  philologist,  but  the  ethnologist,  who  now  and  ' 
again  uses  philological  terms  in  an  ethnological  sense,  or  settles  racial 
affinities  by  an  appeal  to  language.  The  philologist  first  talked  aboat 
an  "  Indo-European  race ;"  such  an  expression  could  now  be  heard  only 
from  the  lips  of  a  youthful  ethnologist. 

As  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  Indo-Europeunlangnages 
were  derived  from  a  common  mother,  scholars  began  to  ask  where  that 
common  mother-tongue  was  spoken.  Butit  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
this  mnstbarebeensomewhere  in  Asia.  Theology  and  history  alike  had 
taught  that  maukiudcame  from  theEast  and  from  the  East  accordingly 
the  r^r«pracAemu8thavecometoo.  Hitherto  Bebrew  had  been  geuer&lly 
regarded  as  the  original  language  of  humanity;  now  that  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean Urspraehe  had  deprived  Hebrew  of  its  place  of  honor,  it  was 
natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  like  Hebrew,  it  should  be  accounted  of 
Asiatic  origin.  Moreover  it  was  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  that  had  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Urspraehe.  Had  it  not  been  for  Sanskrit,  with 
its  copious  grammar,  its  early  literature,  and  the  light  which  it  threw 
on  the  forms  of  Greek  and  I^tin  speech,  comparative  philology  might 
never  have  been  born.  Sanskrit  was  the  magician's  wand  which  had 
called  the  new  science  into  existence,  and  without  the  help  of  Sanskrit 
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the  philologist  woald  not  bave  advanced  beyond  the  speculations  and 
guesaes  of  claasical  scholars.  What  wonder  then  if  the  language  which 
hud  thns  been  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which 
seemed  to  embody  older  forms  of  speech  than  they,  shonld  have 
been  assumed  to  stand  nearer  to  the  Urspraeke  than  the  cognate  lan- 
guages of  Europe  T  The  assumption  was  aided  by  the  extravagant  ap;e 
assigned  to  the  monuments  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The  poems  of  Ho- 
mer might  be  old,  bnt  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  it  was  alleged,  monuted 
back  to  a  primeval  antiquity,  while  the  Institutes  of  Manu  represented 
the  oldest  code  of  laws  existing  in  the  world. 

There  was  yet  another  reason  which  contrtbnted  to  the  belief  that 
Sanskrit  was  the  first-born  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  founders 
of  comparative  philology  had  been  preceded  in  their  analytic  work  by 
the  ancient  grammarians  of  India.  It  was  from  P^nini  and  his  prede< 
eessors  that  the  followers  of  Bopp  inherited  their  doctrine  of  roots  and 
suffixes  and  their  analysis  of  Indo-European  words.  The  language  of 
the  Yeda  had  been  analyzed  2,000  years  ago  as  no  other  single  language 
had  ever  been  analyzed  before  or  since.  Its  very  sounds  had  been  care- 
fally  probed  and  distinguished,  and  an  alphabet  of  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness had  been  devised  to  represent  them.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  Sanskrit  vocabnlary  and  grammar  had  grown 
bad  been  laid  bare  in  a  way  that  was  possible  in  no  other  language,  and 
in  studying  Sanskrit  accordingly  the  scholars  of  Europe  seemed  to  feel 
themselves  near  to  the  very  beginnings  of  speech. 

Bat  it  was  soon  perceived  that  if  the  primitive  home  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  were  Asia,  they  themselves  ought  to  exhibit  evi- 
dences of  the  fact.  There  are  certain  objects  and  certain  phenomena 
which  are  pecntiar  to  Asia,  or  at  all  events  are  not  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  words  expressive  of  these  onght  to  be  met  with  in  the  scattered 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  If  the  parent  language  had  been 
spoken  in  India,  the  climate  iu  which  they  were  born  must  have  left  its 
mark  upon  the  face  of  its  oGbpring. 

But  here  a  grave  difficulty  presented  itself.  Men  bave  short  memo- 
ries, and  the  name  of  an  object  which  ceases  to  come  before  the  senses 
is  either  forgotten  or  transferred  to  something  else.  The  tiger  may 
have  been  known  to  the  speakers  of  the  parent  language,  but  the  words 
that  denoted  it  would  have  dropped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  derived 
languages  which  were  spoken  in  Europe.  The  same  word  which  signi- 
fies an  oak  in  Qreek  signifies  a  beech  in  Latin.  We  can  not  expect  to 
to  find  the  European  languages  employing  words  with  meanings  which 
recall  objects  met  with  only  in  Asia. 

How  then  are  we  to  force  the  closed  lips  of  our  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, and  compel  them  to  reveal  the  secret  of  their  birth-place  1  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  answer  this  question  in  two  diGferent  ways. 

On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  absence  in  a  particular 
language,  or  group  of  languages,  of  a  term  which  eeema  to  have  been 
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possessed  by  Uie  pareat  speech,  is  evidence  that  the  object  denoted  by 
it  was  unknown  to  the  spealiers.  But  the  assamption  is  cootradioted 
by  experience.  Because  the  Latin  equus  has  been  replaced  by  cofralliu 
iu  the  modern  Bomaaic  langnages,  we  can  not  conclude  that  the  horse 
was  unknown  in  Western  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
The  native  Basque  word  for  a  "knife,"  kaittoa,  has  been  foand  by  Prince 
L.-L.  Bonaparte  in  a  single  obscore  village  j  elsewhere  it  haa  been  re- 
placed by  terms  borrowed  from  French  or  Spanish.  Yet  we  can  not 
suppose  that  the  Basques  were  nnacqnainted  with  instruments  for  cnt- 
tiog  until  they  had  been  furnished  with  them  by  their  French  and 
Spanish  neighbors.  Greek  and  Latin  have  different  words  for  "fire;" 
we  can  not  argue  £rom  this  that  the  knowledge  of  fire  was  ever  lost 
among  any  of  the  speakers  of  the  Indo-European  tongues.  In  short, 
we  can  not  infer  from  the  absence  of  a  word  in  any  particular  language 
that  the  word  never  existed  iu  it ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  language  is 
known  to  us  only  in  its  literary  form  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  must  have 
employed  many  words  besides  those  contained  in  its  dictiouary. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  imposibility  of  arriving  at  any  certain  re- 
sults as  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  words  which  appear  in  one 
but  not  in  another  of  two  cognate  languages  is  afforded  by  the  Indo- 
European  words  which  denote  a  sheet  of  water.  There  is  no  word 
of  which  it  can  bo  positively  said  that  it  is  found  alike  in  the 
Asiatic  and  the  European  branches  of -the  family.  Lake,  ocean,  even 
river  and  stream,  go  by  different  names.  A  doubt  hangs  over  the  word 
for  ''sea;"  it  is  possible,  but  only  possible,  that  the  Sanskrit paf Aim  is 
the  same  word  as  the  Greek  ndvToq,  the  etymology  of  which  is  not  yet 
settled.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  the  speakers  of  the  parent  Ian- 
gnago  must  have  been  acquainted,  if  not  with  the  sea,  at  all  events 
with  large  rivers.  Nana,  "a  ship,"  is  the  common  heritage  of  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  and  must  thus  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  speakers  of  the 
dialects  which  afterwards  developed  into  Sanskrit  and  Greek  still  lived 
side  by  side.  It  survives,  like  a  fossil  in  the  rocks,  to  assure  us  that 
they  were  a  water-faring  people,  and  that  the  want  of  a  common  Indo- 
European  word  for  lake  or  river  is  no  proof  that  such  a  word  may  not 
have  once  existed. 

The  example  I  have  just  given  illustrates  the  second  way  in  which 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Indo-European 
birthplace.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  attempt  can  succeed. 
Where  precisely  the  same  word,  with  the  same  meaning,  exists  in  both 
the  Asiatic  aud  the  European  members  of  the  Indo-European  family — 
always  supposing,  of  course,  that  it  has  not  been  borrowed  by  either 
of  them — we  may  conclude  that  it  also  existed  in  the  parent  speech. 
'(Vhen  we  find  the  Sanskrit  mwas  and  the  Latin  equus,  the  exact  pho- 
netic equivalents  of  one  another,  both  alike  signifyiug  "  horse,"  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  the  horse  was  known  in  the  country  from 
which  both  languages  derived  their  ancestry.    Though  the  argument 
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from  a  negative  proves  little  or  iiothing,  the  argnmeut  from  agreement 
proves  a  great  deal. 

The  couii)arati  ve  philologist  has  by  meaos  of  it  succeeded  in  sketching 
in  outline  the  state  of  caltnre  possessed  by  the  speakers  of  the  parent 
language,  and  the  objects  which  were  known  to  them.  They  inhabited 
a  cold  coQQtry.  Their  seasons  were  three  in  namber,  perhaps  four,  and 
not  two,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  tbey  lived  south  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  They  were  nomad  herdsmen,  dwellingln  hovels,  similar, 
it  may  be,  to  the  low  round  huts  of  sticks  and  straw  built  by  the 
Kabyles  on  the  mouDtain-slopes  of  Algeria.  Such  hovels  could  be 
erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  left  again  as  the  cattle  moved  into  higher 
ground,  with  the  approach  of  spring,  or  descended  into  the  valleys 
when  the  winter  advanced.  The  art  of  grinding  corn  seems  to  have 
been  unknown,  and  crushed  spelt  was  eaten  instead  of  bread.  A  rude 
sort  of  agriculture  was  however  already  practiced ;  and  the  skins 
worn  by  the  community,  with  which  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
rigors  of  the  climate,  were  sewn  together  by  means  of  needles  of 
bone.  It  is  eveu  possible  that  the  art  of  spinning  hud  already  beeo 
invented,  though  the  art  of  weaving  does  uot  appear  to  have  ad  vanced 
beyond  that  of  plaiting  reeds  and  withies.  The  community  stiU  lived 
in  the  stone  age.  Their  tools  and  weapons  were  made  of  stoue  or 
bone,  and  if  they  made  use  of  gold  or  meteoric  iron,  it  was  of  the 
uuwrought  pieces  picked  up  from  the  grouud  and  employed  a»  orna- 
mentfi;  of  the  working  of  metals  tbey  were  entirely  ignorant.  As 
among  savage  tribes  generally,  the  vanoas  degrees  of  relationship 
were  minutely  distiuguisbed  and  named,  even  the  wife  of  a  husband's 
brother  receiving  a  special  title ;  but  they  could  count  at  least  as  far  as  a 
hundred.  Tbey  believed  in  a  multitude  of  ghostsand  goblins,  making 
offerings  to  the  dead,  and  seeing  iu  the  bright  sky  a  potent  deity.  The 
birch,  the  pine,  and  the  withy  were  known  to  them ;  so  also  were  the 
bear  aud  wolf,  the  bare,  the  mouse,  and  the  snake,  as  well  as  the  goose 
and  raven,  the  quail  and  the  owl.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine 
were  all  kept ;  the  dog  had  been  domesticated,  aud  in  all  probability 
also  tbe  borse.  Last,  but  uot  least,  boats  were  navigated  by  means  of 
oars,  the  boats  themselves  being  possibly  the  hollowed  truaks  of  trees. 
'  This  account  of  the  primitive  community  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
There  must  have  been  many  words,  like  that  for  ''river,"  which  were 
once  possessed  by  the  parent  speech,  but  afterwards  lost  in  either  the 
Eastern  or  Western  branchesof  the  family.  Such  words  the  comparative 
philologist  has  now  no  means  of  discovering.  He  must  accordiugly  pass 
them  over  along  with  the  objects  or  ideas  which  they  represent.  The 
picture  he  can  give  us  of  the  speakers  of  the  primeval  Indo-European 
langnage  can  only  be  approximately  eomplete.  Moreover  it  is  always 
open  to  correction.  Some  of  the  words  we  now  believe  to  have  been 
I)art  of  the  original  stock  carried  away  by  the  derived  dialects  of  Asia 
and  Europe  may  hereafter  turn  out  to  have  been  borrowed  by  one  of 
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these  dialecte  from  another,  and  not  to  have  been  a  heritage  coiumoD  to 
both.  It  is  often  very  difflcalt  to  decide  wliether  we  are  dealiofr  with 
borrowed  words  or  not.  IF  a  word  has  been  borrowed  by  a  language 
before  the  phonetic  changes  had  set  in  which  have  given  the  laugnage 
its  pecnliar  complexion,  or  while  they  wore  iu  the  course  of  progress,  it 
will  andergo  the  same  alteration  as  native  words  containing  the  same 
sonnds.  The  phonetic  changes  which  have  marked  off  the  High  German 
dialects  from  their  sister  tongues  do  not  seem  to  go  back  beyond  the 
fall  of  the  Bomao  Empire,  and  words  borrowed  from  Latin  before  that 
date  will  accordingly  have  submitted  to  the  same  phonetic  changes  as 
words  of  native  origin.  Indeed,  when  once  a  word  is  borrowed  by  one 
language  from  another  and  has  passed  iuto  common  nse  it  soon  becomes 
naturalized  and  is  assimilated  in  form  and  pronunciation  to  the  words 
among  which  it  has  come  to  dwell.  A  curiona  example  of  this  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  certain  Latin  words  which  made  their  way  into  the  Gaelic 
dialects  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centoty.  We  often  find  a  Gaelic  o  corre> 
sponding  to  a  Welsh  p,  both  being  derived  from  a  labialized  guttural 
or  qny  and  the  habit  was  accordingly  formed  of  regarding  a  c  as  the 
natural  and  neceSRary  representative  of  a  foreign  p.  When  therefore 
words  like  the  Latia  pascha  and  purpura  were  introduced  by  Uhristianity 
into  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Keltic  family  they  assumed  the  form  of 
caisg  and  oorcur. 

It  is  clear  that  such  borrowings  can  only  take  place  where  the  speakers 
of  two  different  languages  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  one 
another.  Before  the  age  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
India  we  can  not  suppose  that  European  words  could  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  Sanskrit  or  Persian,  or  Sanskrit  and  Persian  words  by  the 
European  languages.  But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  if  instead  of 
comparing  together  the  vocabularies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
members  of  the  Indo-European  stock  we  wish  to  compare  only  Western 
with  Western  or  Eastern  with  Eastern.  There  oar  difficulties  begin, 
and  we  mnst  look  to  history,  or  botany,  or  zoology  for  aid.  From  a 
purely  philological  point  of  view  the  English  A«np,the  old  high  German 
hanf,  the  old  Korse  hanpr,  and  the  Latin  canno&M  might  all  be  derived 
from  a  commou  sonrce,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  hemp  was  known  to 
the  first  speakers  of  the  Indo-European  Jaiignages  in  northwestern 
Europe.  But  the  botanists  tell  us  that  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case.  Hemp  is  a  product  of  the  East  which  did  not  originally  grow  in 
Germany,  and  consequently  both  the  plantitself  and  the  name  by  which 
it  was  calletl  must  have  come  from  abroad.  So  again,  the  lion  bears  a 
similar  name  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  German,  in  Slavonic,  and  in  Keltic. 
But  the  only  part  of  Europe  iu  which  the  lion  existed  at  a  time  when  the 
speakers  of  an  Indo-European  language  could  have  become  acquainted 
with  it  were  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  and  it  mnst  accordingly  have 
been  from  Greek  that  its  name  spread  to  the  other  cognate  langoagea 
of  the  West. 

DiclzedbyGoOgle 
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It  has  been  needful  toeuter  iuto  these  details  before  we  can  approach 
the  queotioD,  What  was  the  original  home  of  the  parent  Tndo-Enro- 
pean  language  t  They  have  been  too  often  ignored  or  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  set  themselves  to  answer  the  question,  and  to  this  canse 
must  be  ascribed  the  larger  part  of  the  misunderstandings  and  false 
conclusions  to  which  the  inquiry  has  given  birth. 

fUntil  a  few  years  ago,  1  shared  the  old  belief  that  the  parent  speech 
had  its  home  in  Asia,  probably  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The 
fact  that  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  alike  possessed  the  same 
words  for  "winter"  and  "ice"  and  "buow,"  and  that  the  only  two  trees 
whose  uames  were  preserved  by  both — the  "birch"  and  the  "pine" — 
were  inhabitants  of  a  cold  region,  proved  that  this  home  did  not  lie  in 
the  tropics.  But  the  uplands  of  this  Bindu  Kusb,  or  the  barren  steppes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  even  the  valleys  of  Siberia, 
would  answei'  to  the  requirements  presented  by  such  words.  Taken  by 
themselves  they  were  fully  compatiblo  with  the  view  that  the  first 
speakers  of  the  Indo-Europeau  tongues  were  an  Asiatic  people. 

But  when  I  came  to  ask  myself  what  were  the  grounds  for  holding 
this  view,  I  conld  find  none  that  seemed  to  me  satisfactory.  There  is 
much  justice  in  I>r.  Latham's  remark  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  derive 
the  majority  of  the  Indo-European  languages  from  a  continent  to  which 
only  two  members  of  the  group  are  known  to  belong,  unless  there  is 
an  imperative  necessity  for  doing  so.  These  languages  have  grown  out 
of  dialects  once  existing  within  the  parent  speech  itself;  audit  cer- 
tainly appears  more  probable  that  two  of  such  dialects  or  languages 
should  have  ma<le  their  way  into  a  new  world,  across  the  bleak  i)lain8 
of  Tartary,  than  that  seven  or  eight  should  have  done  so.  The  argu- 
ment, it  is  true,  is  not  a  strong  one,  but  it  raises  at  the  outset  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  Europe.  Before  the  dialects  had  developed  into 
languages  their  speakers  could  not  have  lived  far  apart;  there  is  in 
fact  evidence  of  this  in  the  case  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian  ;  and  a  more 
widely  spread  primitive  community  is  implied  by  the  numerous  lan- 
guages of  Euroiie  than  by  the  two  languages  of  Asia.  A  widley  spread 
community  however  is  less  likely  to  wander  far  from  its  original  seat 
than  a  community  of  less  extent,  more  especially  when  it  is  a  commun- 
ity of  herdsmen  and  the  trai;t  to  be  traversed  is  long  and  barrel^ 
([Apart  from  the  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  an  Asiatic  origin  due  to 
old  theological  teaching  and  the  eftVct  of  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  I 
can  find  only  two  arguments  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  determine  the  choice  of  Asia  rather  than  of  Europe  as 
the  cradle  of  Indo-European  speech.  The  first  of  these  arguments  is 
linguistic,  the  second  is  historical  or  rather  quasi-historictil.  On  the 
one  hand  it-has  been  laid  down  by  eminent  philologists  that  the  less  one 
of  the  derived  languages  has  defiected  from  the  parent  speech,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  geographically  nearer  to  its  earliest  home.  The  faith- 
fulness of  the  record  is  a  test  of  geographical  proximity.  As  Sanskrit 
H.  Mis.  129 31 
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was  held  to  be  the  most  primitive  of  the  iDdo-Buropean  laugaages,  to 
reflect  most  clearl;  the  features  of  the  parent  speech,  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  that  parent  speech  had  been  spoken  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  country  in  which  the  hymns  of  the  Big-Yeda  were  first  com- 
posed. The  conclusion  was  supported  by  the  second  argument  drawn 
from  the  sacred  books  of  Parsaism.  In  the  YendidSd  the  migrations  of 
the  Iranians  were  traced  back  through  the  successive  creations  of 
Ormazd  to  Airjanem  Vafijd,  "  the  Aryan  Power,"  which  Lassen  local- 
ized near  the  sources  of  the  Oxns  and  Jaxartes.  But  Br^al  and  De 
Harlez  have  shown  that  the  legends  of  the  VeudldSd,  in  their  present 
form,  are  late  and  untrnstwortfay — ^later,  in  fact,  than  the  Christian  era  ;* 
aud  even  if  we  could  attach  any  historical  value  to  them,  they  would 
tell  us  only  from  whence  the  Iranians  believed  their  own  ancestors  to 
have  come,  and  would  throw  uo  light  on  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-Earo- 
l)ean  languages  as  a  wholeJ  The  first  argument  is  one  which  I  think 
no  student  of  language  would  any  longer  employ.  As  Professor  Max 
Miiller  has  said,  it  would  snfiBce  to  prove  that  the  Scandinavians  emi- 
grated from  Iceland.  But  to  those  who  would  still  urge  it,  I  must  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  elsewhere.  Although  in  many  respects  Sanskrit 
has  preserved  more  faithfully  than  the  European  languages  the  forms 
of  primitive  Indo-European  grammar,  in  many  other  respects  the  con- 
verse is  the  case.  In  the  latest  researches  into  the  histoiy  of  Indo- 
European  grammar,  Greek  holds  the  place  once  occupied  by  Sanskrit. 
The  belief  that  Sanskrit  was  the  elder  sister  of  the  family  led  to  the 
assumption  that  the  three  short  vowels  &,  6,  and  6  have  all  originated 
IVom  an  earlier  9.  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  protest  against  this 
assumption  in  1874,  and  to  give  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  single 
monotonous  H  of  Sanskrit  resulted  from  the  coalescence  of  three  dis- 
tiuct  vowels.  The  analogy  of  other  languages  goes  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  time  is  to  reduce  the  uumbi^r  of  vocalic  sounds  possessed 
by  a  language,  not  the  contrary.  In  place  of  the  numerous  vowels 
possessed  by  ancient  Greek,  modern  Greek  can  now  show  only  five,  and 
cultivated  English  is  rapidly  merging  its  vowel  souuds  into  the  so- 
called  "  neutral "  o.  Since  my  protest  the  matter  has  been  worked  out 
by  Italian,  German,  and  French  scholars,  and  we  now  know  that  it  is 
the  vocalic  system  of  the  European  languages  rather  than  of  Sanskrit 
which  most  faithfully  represents  the  oldest  form  of  Indo-European 
speech.  The  result  of  the  discovery,  for  discovery  it  most  be  called, 
has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  study  of  Indo-European  etymol- 
ogy, and  still  more  of  Indo-European  grammar,  and  whereas  ten  years 
ago  it  was  Sanskrit  which  was  invoked  to  explain  Greek,  it  is  to  Greek 
that  the  "  new  school "  now  turns  to  explain  Sanskrit.  The  comparative 
philologist  necessarily  cannot  do  without  the  help  of  both;  the  greater 

•  Br^al,  "Milanat* rfe MathologU et  tie  UiiguiHiqut'"  (1878),  pp.  187-215.  De  Hnrles, 
"Introduction  a  VlttitdB  de  I'Aouta"  pp.  cxcii,  tqg.  Compare  Darniesteter'B  IntTOduO' 
tionto  theZeiii-Ave*la,pt.  1,  in  "The  Sacred  Books  of  Ihe  East." 
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tbe  number  of  laDguages  lie  lias  to  compare  the  sonader  will  be  liis 
JDdactioQs;  but  the  primacy  which  wiis  ouce  supposed  to  reaide  in  Asia 
has  beeu  takeu  from  her.  It  la  Greek,  and  sot  Sanskrit,  which  has 
taught  as  what  was  the  primitive  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  of 
the  perfect  and  the  augment  of  the  aorisl,  and  has  thus  narrowed  the 
discussion  into  the  origin  of  both. 

Until  quite  recently  however  the  advocates  of  tbe  Asiatic  home  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  found  a  support  in  the  posibtou  of  the 
Armeoian  language.  Armenian  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between 
Persia  and  Europe,  and  it  was  imagined  to  have  very  close  relations 
with  the  old  language  of  Persia.  But  we  now  know  that  its  Persian 
affinities  are  illusory,  and  that  it  must  really  be  grouped  with  the  lan- 
gaages  of  Europe.  What  is  more,  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Van  has  cast  a  strong  light  on  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Armenia.  These  inscriptions  are  tbe  records  of  kings  whose 
capital  was  at  Van,  and  who  marched  their  armies  in  all  directions  dur- 
ing tbe  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centuries  before  our  er.i.  The  latest 
date  that  can  as  yet  be  assigned  to  any  of  them  is  n. '  c.  GiO.  At  this 
time  there  were  still  no  speakers  of  an  Indo-Enropean  language  in  Ar- 
menia. The  language  of  the  inscriptions  has  uo  connection  with  those 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  tbe  personal  and  local  names  oconr- 
ringin  the  couutriesimmediately  surrounding  the  dominions  of  the  Van- 
nic  kings,  and  so  abundantly  mentioned  in  their  texts,  are  of  the  same 
linguistic  character  as  the  Yannic  names  themselves. 

The  evidence  of  classical  writers  fully  bears  out  the  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  the  decipherment  of  theVannic  inscriptions.  Herodotus 
(Til.  73)  tells  ns  that  tbe  Armenians  were  colonists  from  Phrygia,  the 
Phrj'gians  themselves  having  been  a  Thrukian  tribe  which  had  migrated 
iuto  Asia.  The  same  testimony  was  borne  by  Eudoxos,*  who  fnrther 
averred  that  the  Armenian  and  Phrygian  languages  resembled  one 
another.  The  tradition  musthavebeenrecentin  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  we  shall  probably  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  assign  the  occupation  of 
Armenia  by  the  Phrygian  tribes  to  the  age  of  upheaval  in  Western  Asia 
which  was  ushered  in  by  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Professor 
Fick  has  shown  that  the  scanty  fragments  of  thePhrygiau  language  that 
have  survived  to  us  belong  to  the  European  branch  of  the  Indo-Enropean 
family,  and  thus  find  their  place  by  tbe  side  of  Armenian, 

Instead  therefore  of  forming  a  bridge  between  Orient  and  Occident, 
Armenian  represents  the  furthermost  flow  of  Indo-European  speech 
from  West  to  EosL  And  this  flow  belongs  to  a  relatively  late  period. 
Apart  from  Armenian  we  can  discover  no  traces  of  Indo  Enropean 
occupation  between  Media  and  the  Ealys  until  the  days  when  Iranian 
Ossetos  settled  in  the  Uaucasus  and  the  mountaineers  of  Kurdistan 
adopted  Iranian  dialects.  I  must  reiterate  here  what  I  have  said  many 
years  ago:  if  there  is  one  fact  which  the  Assyrian  monuments  make 

■According  to  Eustatliios  (in  Dion,  v.  GiM)-  i     ^  iCKIJ^IC 
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dear  and  iodnbitable,  it  is  tliat  up  to  the  closiug  days  of  tbe  Assyrian 
monarcby  no  Indo-Europeau  lauguages  were  spoken  in  the  vast  tract  of 
civilized  country  whicli  lay  between  Kurdistan  and  Western  Asia  Minor. 
South  of  tbe  Caacasus  they  were  auknowu  until  the  irruption  of  the 
Phrygians  into  Armenia.  Among  the  multitudinous  names  of  persona 
and  localities  belonging  to  this  region  which  are  recorded  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptioDB  during  a  space  of  several  centuries  there  is  only  one 
which  bears  upon  it  the  Indo-European  stamp.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
leader  of  the  Kimmerians,  a  nomad  tribe  from  the  northeast  which  de- 
scended upon  the  frontiers  of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Esor-baddon, 
and  was  dripen  by  him  into  Asia  Minor.  The  fact  is  made  the  more 
striking  by  the  further  fact  that  as  soon  aa  we  clear  the  Kurdish  ranges 
and  enter  Median  territory,  names  of  Indo-European  origin  meet  us 
thick  and  fast.  We  can  draw  but  one  conclusion  from  these  facts. 
"Whether  the  Indo  European  languages  of  Europe  migrated  from  Asia, 
or  whether  the  converse  were  the  case,  thelineof  march  must  have  been 
northward  of  the  Caspian,  through  the  inhospitable  steppes  of  Tartary 
and  over  the  snow-covered  heights  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 

An  ingenious  argnment  has  lately  been  put  forward,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  t«ll  in  favor  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Indo-European 
speech. ''  Dr.  Penka  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
European  languages  agree  in  possessing  the  same  word  for  "  eel,"  and 
that  whereas  the  eel  abounds  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Scandinavia,  it 
ia  unknown  in  thoso  cold  regions  of  Western  Asia  where,  as  we  liave 
seen,  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  But  it  is  a  curious  factthat  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  apparently 
also  in  Lithuanian,  the  word  for  "  eel "  is  a  diminutive  derived  from  a 
word  which  denotes  a  snake  or  suakelike  creature.  This,  it  has  been 
urged,  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  primeval  habitat  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  was  one  where  the  snake  was  known,  hut  the  eel 
was  not,'  The  argument  however  cannot  be  pressed.  We  all  agree 
that  the  first  speakers  of  the  Indo  European  languages  lived  on  the  land, 
not  on  the  water,  and  that  they  were  herdsman  rather  than  fishermen. 
Ifatnrally  therefore  they  would  become  acquainted  with  the  snake  be- 
fore they  became  acquainted  with  the  eet,  however  much  it  might  abound 
in  the  rivers  near  them,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  snake  would  lend  to 
it  its  name.  In  Keltic  the  eel  is  called  a  "  water-snake,"  and  to  this 
day  a  prejudice  against  eaiing  it  on  tbe  ground  that  is  a  snake  exists  in 
Keltic  districts.  All  we  ean  infer  from  the  diminutives  anguitUt,  erx^^"': 
is  that  the  Italians  and  Greeks  in  the  first  instance  gave  the  name  to 
the  fresh-water  eel,  and  not  to  tbe  huge  conger. 

I  can  not  now  enter  fully  into  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  grad- 
ually to  give  up  my  old  belief  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo  European 
tongues,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  views  of  those  who  would  refer  them 
to  a  northern  European  birth-place.-  The  argnment  is  a  complicated 
one,  and  is  necessarily  of  a  cumulative  character.    The  individual  links 
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iu  the  chain  may  uot  be  strong,  but  collectively  they  afford  that  amount 
of  probability  which  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  attaiu  in  historical  re- 
search. Those  who  wish  to  stndy  them  may  do  so  in  Dr.  Fenka's  work 
on  the  "HerJcunft  der  Arier,"  published  in  1886.  •  His  hyijothesis  that 
soathero  Scandinavia  was  the  primitive  "Aryan  home"  seems  to  me  to 
have  more  in  ita  favor  than  any  other  hypothesis  ou  the  subject  which  has 
as  yet  been  put  forward.*  It  needs  verification,  it  is  true,  bat  if  it  is 
sound  the  verification  will  not  be  long  in  coining.  A  more  profound  ex- 
amination of  Teutonic  and  Keltic  mythology,  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  words  iu  the  several  Indo-European  languages  which  are  not 
of  Indo-European  orgin,  and  the  progress  of  arch  geological  discovery, 
will  furnish  the  verification  we  need. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  hypothesis  has  the  counte- 
nance of  history.  Scandinavia,  even  before  the  sixth  century,  was  char- 
acterized as  the  "manufactory  of  nations;'"  and  the  voyages  and  set- 
tlements of  the  Norse  Vikings  offer  a  historical  illustratioii  of  what  the 
prehistoric  migrations  and  settlements  of  the  speakers  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  must  have  been.  They  differed  Item  the  latter 
only  in  being  conducted  by  sea,  whereas  the  prehistoric  migrations 
followed  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  the 
Boman  Empire  that  the  northern  nations  became  acquainted  with  the 
aailing-boat ;  onr  English  sail  is  the  Latin  sa^tWum,"  the  little  cloak  of 
the  soldier,"  borrowed  by  the  Teutons  along  with  its  name,  and  used  to 
propel  their  boats  in  imitation  of  the  sails  of  the  Boruan  vessels.  The 
introduction  of  the  sail  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian 
"  hive "  to  push  boldly  out  to  sea,  and  usiiered  in  the  era  of  Saxon 
pirates  and  Danish  invasion. 

Dr.  Penka's  arguments  are  partly  anthropological,  partly  archae- 
ological. >  He  shows  that  the  Kelts  and  Teutous  of  Boman  antiquity 
were  the  tall,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  dolichocephalic  race  which  is  now 
being  fast  absorbed  in  Keltic  lands  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  them.* 
The  typical  Frenchman  of  to-day  has  but  little  in  common  with  the 
typical  Gaul  of  the  age  of  Cassar.  The  typical  Gaul  was,  in  fact,  as 
much  a  conqueror  in  Giillia  as  he  was  in  Galatia,  or  as  modern 
researches  have  shown,  as  the  typical  Kelt  was  in  Ireland,  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  in  Greece.  Here  too  the  golden-haired  hero  of 
art  and  song  was  a  representative  of  the  ruling  class,  of  that  military 
aristocracy  which  overthrew  the  early  culture  of  the  I'eloponnese,  and 
of  whom  tradition  averred  that  it  had  come  from  the  bleak  North. 
Little  trace  of  it  now  remains ;  it  is  rarely  that  the  traveler  can  dis- 
cover any  longer  the  motlern  kinsfolk  of  the  golden-haired  Apollo  or 
the  blue-eyed  Athene. 

«  If  we  would  still  find  the  ancient  blonde  race  of  Northern  Europe  in 
its  purity  we  must  go  to  Scandinavia.     Here  the  prevailing  type  of  the 

*  "  QaaBiofflcinaf^eutiaiu  antcerte  vclut  vagiua  nationnm :"  JoiiMiei,De  QetaruM 
eivt  Gothorutit  origint,  ed.  Closa,  C.  4.  i-  ~  [ 
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population  is  still  that  of  the  broad  shouldereil,  long-headed  blondes 
who  served  aa  models  for  the  D^iug  Gladiator.  And  it  ia  in  sonthera 
ScaDdioaria  alone  that  the  prehistoric  tamuli  and  barying-gronnds 
yield  hardly  any  other  akeletons  than  those  of  the  same  tall  dolicho- 
cephalic race  which  still  inhabits  the  country."  Elsewhere  such  skele- 
tona  are  either  wanting  or  else  raised  with  the  remains  of  other  races. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  from  southern  Sean- 
diuavia  that  those  bands  of  hardy  warriors  originally  emerged,  who 
made  their  way  southward  and  westward  and  even  eastward,  the  Kelt« 
of  Galatia  penetrating  like  the  Phrygians  before  them  into  the  heart 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Horse  migrations  in  later  times  were  even  more 
extensive,  and  what  the  Norse  Vikinga  were  able  to  achieve  could 
have  been  achieved  by  their  ancestors  centuries  before. 

'Sow  the  Kelts  and  Teutons  of  the  Roman  age  spoke  ludo-European 
languages.  It  ia  more  probable  that  the  subject  populations  should 
have  been  compelled  to  learn  the  language  of  their  conquerors  than 
that  the  conqnerors  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language 
of  their  serfs.  We  know  at  any  rate  that  it  waa  ao  in  Ireland.  Here 
the  old  "  Ivemian  "  population  adopted  the  language  of  the  small  band 
of  Keltic  invaders  that  settled  in  its  midst.  It  is  only  where  the  eon- 
quered  pQsaess  a  higher  civilization  than  the  conquerors,  above  all, 
where  they  have  a  literature  and  an  organized  form  of  religion,  that 
Franks  will  adapt  their  tongues  to  Latin  speech,  or  Manchas  learn  to 
speak  Ohiuese.  Moreover  in  southern  Scandinavia  where  we  have 
arohfeological  evidence  that  the  tall  blonde  race  was  scarcely  at  any 
time  in  close  contact  with  other  races,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  have 
borrowed  its  language  fh)m  some  other  people.  The  Indo-Enropean 
langnages  still  spoken  in  the  country  must,  it  wonld  seem,  be  descended 
firom  langnages  spoken  there  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  the  evi- 
dence of  human  occupation  reaches  back.  The  conclusion  ia  obvious; 
Southern  Scandinavia  and  the  adjacent  diatricta  must  be  the  first  home 
and  starting-point  of  the  Western  branch  of  the  Indo-Enropean  family. 

If  we  tarn  to  the  Eastern  branch,  we  find  that  the  farther  east  we  go 
the  fainter  become  the  traces  of  the  tall  blonde  race  and  the  greater  is 
the  resemblance  between  the  speakers  of  Indo-European  languages  and 
tlie  native  tribes.  In  the  highlands  of  Persia,  tall,  long-headed  blondes 
with  blue  eyes  can  still  be  met  with,  bnt  as  we  approach  the  hot  plains 
of  India  the  type  grows  rarer  and  rarer  until  it  ceases  altogether.  An 
Indo-European  dialect  must  be  spoken  in  India  by  a  dark-skinned  peo- 
ple before  it  can  endure  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  As  wo 
leav£  the  frontiers  of  Europe  behind  us  we  lose  sight  of  the  race  with 
which  Dr.  Penka's  arguments  wonld  tend  to  connect  the  parent  speech 
of  the  Indo-European  family. 

I  can  not  now  follow  him  in  the  interesting  comparison  he  draws  be- 
tween the  social  condition  of  the  southern  Scandinavians  as  disclosed 
by  the  contents  of  the  prehistoric  '^kitchen  maidens,"  and  the  social 
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condition  of  the  speakerB  of  the  Indo-Europeau  parent  speech  according 
to  the  sobered  estimate  of  recent  liugaistic  research.  The  reaemblaDce 
is  certainly  very  striking,  thongh,  ou  the  other  band,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  archaeological  acieiice  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  Dr.  Penka  too 
often  assumes  that  a  word  common  to  the  European  langnages  belonged 
to  the  parent  speech,  an  assumption  whicb  will  not,  of  course,  be  ad- 
mitted by  his  opponents. 

What  more  nearly  coneems  ns  here  however  is  the  name  we  should 
give  to  the  race  or  people  who  spoke  the  parent  language.  We  can  not 
call  them  Indo-Europeans;  that  would  lead  to  endless  ambiguities,  while 
the  term  itself  has  already  been  appropriated  in  a  linguistic  sense.  Dr. 
Penka  has  called  them  Aryans,  and  I  can  see  no  better  title  with  which 
to  endow  them.  The  name  is  short ;  it  has  already  been  used  in  an 
ethnological  as  well  as  in  a  linguistic  sense,  and  since  onr  German 
friends  have  rejected  it  in  its  lingnistic  application  it  is  open  to 
every  one  to  confine  it  to  a  purely  ethnological  meaning.  I  know  that 
the  author  has  protested  against  such  an  application  of  the  term;  but 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  father  has  been  robbed  of  his  offspring, 
and  he  can  not  object  to  the  robbery  when  it  is  committed  in  the  cause 
of  science.  For  some  time  past  the  name  of  Aryan  has  been  without  a 
definition,  while  the  first  speakers  of  the  Indo-European  parent  speech 
have  been  vainly  demanding  a  name;  and  the  priests  of  anthropology 
cannot  do  better  than  to  lead  them  to  the  font  of  science  and  there 
baptize  them  with  the  name  of  Aryan. 
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THE  PRE-HiaTOEIU  RACES  OF  ITALY.* 


By  Canon  Isaac  Tatloe. 


ITovhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  mixture  of  races — snch  a  coHu- 
vies  gentium — as  in  Italy. 

At  the  begiDQing  of  the  historic  period  we  find  Sicnli  and  Sicani  in 
the  south,  Etruscans  in  the  north,  and  iu  the  center  Uiubrians,  Latins, 
Babines,  and  Samnitcs,  allspealiing  Aryan  langnages.  At  a  very  early 
time  the  Cartbagiuians  made  good  their  footing  in  the  west  of  Sicily, 
and  the  Greeks  established  colonies  in  the  east.  Southern  Italy  became 
Magna  GriEcia — so  that  the  greater  Greece  lay  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
jnst  as  the  greater  Britain  now  lies  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Tbe  Greeks 
pushed  their  trading  posts  as  far  as  Onmie  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
the  Phcenicians  established  theirs  at  Ciere,  20  miles  from  Borne. 

In  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  the  Ganls  poured  over  the  Alps  into  tbe 
plain  of  tbe  Po,  establishing  a  Gallia  Oisalpina  in  the  north  answering 
to  tbe  Magna  Greecia  in  tbe  sonth. 

And  then,  when  tbe  Roman  legions  had  conqnered  Italy  and  the 
Eastern  "World,  Rome  herself  was  overrnn  by  tbe  peoples  she  had  sub- 
dued. Rome  became  an  oriental  city.  The  Orontes,  as  a  Roman  writer 
complained,  had  emptied  itself  into  tbe  Tiber.  A  flood  of  Syrians,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Africans,  Spaniards,  Gaula,  and  Dacians — slaves, 
freedmen,  or  iidveuturers — poured  into  the  Eternal  City,  making  it  a 
cloaca  maxima — the  universal  sewer  ot  the  world.  Then  came  the  inroads 
of  the  northern  hordes — Ileruls,  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  Lombards 
— who  rushed  in  to  appropriate  the  treasures  which  during  fonr  centu- 
ries had  been  plundered  from  Africa  and  Asia.  Kextcame  the  inroads 
of  Normans,  Moors,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Germans,  aud  lastly,  the 
peaceable  invasion  of  winter  residents. 

These  are  the  races  which,  in  historic  times,  have  been  added  to  the 
pre-bistoric  peoples  of  the  land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  we  find  the  Etruscans  estab- 
lished north  of  tbe  Tiber,  the  Latins  and  other  tribes  speaking  Aryan 
languages  farther  to  tbe  south,  and  an  earlier  aboriginal  population  in 
the  Apennines  and  Calabria. 

In  books  written  only  30  years  ago  the  oldest  civilization  of  Italy 
is  attributed  to  a  mysterious  people,  who  are  called  tbe  Pelasgi.    We 


*  From  The  Contemporarg  Bcvitw,  Augnet,  1H90,  vol.  Lvm,  pp.  261-270. 
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bear  of  ttiese  Pelasgi  iu  Greece  as  welt  as  in  Italy.  Those  megalitbte 
stractures  which  still  excite  our  wonder — the  walls  of  Mycenie  and 
Tiryns,  as  well  as  those  of  Oortoiin  and  Bussellce — are  called  Pelasgic 
Giere  am\  Oortona  are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgic  cities  prior  to  the 
Etruscan  conquest  We  must  therefore  begin  by  asking  who  were 
these  Felasgi.  Tlie  modern  doctrine,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say,  is  that 
the  word  has  no  ethnological  significance,  the  name  Pelasgic  being 
merely  equivalent  to  "  ancient"  or  "  aboriginal."  The  term  was  a  term 
of  ignorance,  like  the  word  "natives"  now  applied  to  Polynesians, 
Patagoniana,  Ued  Indians,  or  Maoris.  We  may  therefore  leave  the 
Pelasgiaus  out  of  account;  or  rather,  try  and  find  out  whatraceswere 
grouped  together  by  ancient  writers  under  this  convenient  but  delnsive 
appellation. 

What  we  may  call  "  the  ethnological  horizon  "  has  wonderfully  widened 
of  lata  years.  For  vast  periods,  for  many  milleuniums,  we  are-  able  to 
trace  the  history  of  man  in  Europe.  He  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
the  contemporary  of  the  great  extinct  caruivora  and  pachyderms,  and 
to  have  followed  northward  the  retreating  ice  sheet  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch.  The  history  of  those  primeval  races  has  been  traced  by  the 
tools  nnd  weapons  which  they  have  left,  and  by  the  shape  and  charae* 
ter  of  their  akullf. 

Arcb^ologists  have  distingnished  the  successive  ages  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron.  The  bronze  age  iu  Italy  is  believed  to  have  commenced 
some  4,000  years  ago.  The  stone  age,  which  preceded  it,  is  divided 
into  two  epochs,  the  Palaeolithic  age,  or  age  of  chipped  fiints,  and  the 
^Neolithic  age,  when  the  fiint  implements  were  ground  orpolished.  The 
Palieolithie  people  were  utter  savages,  clad  in  skins,  living  in  caves  or 
rock  shelters,  making  use  of  no  fixed  sepulchers,  subsisting  on  shell 
fish  or  the  products  of  the  chase,  ignorant  of  pottery,  without  bows 
and  arrows,  and  armed  merely  with  spears,  tipped  with  flint,  horn,  or 
bone. 

Skulls  which  are  believed  to  be  of  Palseolithic  age  have  been  fonnd 
in  various  parts  of  Italy — at  Olmo,  at  Isola  del  Liri,  at  Mentone,  and 
in  some  Sicilian  cavea.  They  are  all  dolichocephalic,  or  long  skulls. 
Owing  to  the  presence  iu  their  refuse  heaps  of  human  bones  which 
seem  to  have  been  broken  in  order  to  extract  the  marrow,  it  is  believed 
that  these  people  occasionally  practised  cannibalism.  But  their  chief 
food  seems  to  have  consisted  of  wild  horses  of  a  small  breed,  which 
then  roamed  over  Euroi)e  in  immense  herds.  Enormous  refuse  heapa, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  bones  of  horses,  have  been  fonnd  outside  the 
caves  which  were  inhabited  by  this  race.  In  the  caves  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo,  the  floor  is  formed  by  a  magma  of  the 
bones  of  wild  horses,  which  were  cither  stalked  with  spears,  driven  by 
the  hunters  into  pit-falls,  or  chused  over  the  cliffs.  Similar  deposits 
have  been  found  at  the  cave  of  Tliayngen,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  front 
of  the  rock  shelter  at  SolutrS,  near  Macon,  where  there  is  a  vast  de- 
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posit,  the  relics  of  the  feasts  of  these  savages,  uearly  10  feet  in  thick* 
nesB  and  moie  thau  300  feet  in  length,  eomposed  entirely  of  the  bones 
of  horses,  and  compiising  the  remains  of  fh)ni  20,000  to  40,000  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Paleeolithio  period  must  have  lasted  for  ounambered  milletininma. 
Arohieologists  conjecture  that  it  c»me  to  an  end  some  20,000  years  ago, 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Neolithic  period,  which  may  have  lasted 
for  some  16,000  years.  At  the  heginaing  of  the  Neolithic  age,  when 
regular  sepulchers  were  first  ased,  we  tind  savages,  who  may  probably 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Palseolithio  people,  spread  over  western 
Europe.  They  were  clad  in  skins,  stitched  together  with  bone  needles. 
They  wore  bracelets  of  shells,  and  painted  or  tattooed  their  bodies  with 
red  oxide  of  iron.  Broca  considers  that  this  early  race  is  allied  to  the 
North  African  tribes,  their  langnageprobably  belonging  to  the  Hamitic 
class,  without  inflesious  and  almost  withont  grammar. 

To  us  the  chief  interest  of  these  people  lies  in  the  fact  that  their 
descendants  may  probably  he  traced  in  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Sardinia  and  of  sonthern  Italy,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  British 
Islands  and  of  Spain.  They  are  usually  called  the  Iberian  race.  In 
the  early  Neolithic  period  we  And  skulls  of  the  Iberian  type  al!  over 
western  Europe,  in  Caithness,  Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Somerset,  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Spain  and  Italy.  This  race  was  swarthy,  with  olive 
complexion  and  black  curly  hair;  it  was  ortboguatbous,  leptorbinic, 
and  highly  dolichocephalic,  with  a  low  orbital  index,  and  ^ort  stature, 
averaging  about  6  feet  4  inches.  Their  present  descendants  are  found 
iD  Donegal,  Galway,  and  Kerry,  iu  some  of  the  Hebrides,  in  Deubigh- 
shiro,  and  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Wales.  They  are  also  to  be 
recognized  among  the  Spanish  Basques,  the  Berbers,  the  Eabyles,  the 
Guanches  of  Tcueriffe,  the  Oorsicans,  the  Sardinians,  the  Sicilians, 
and  the  people  of  aoathern  Italy.  Fausauius  informs  us  that  the  Sar- 
dinians were  Libyans,  or  what  we  should  now  call  Berbers.  Seneca 
says  that  Corsica  was  peopled  by  Iberians  and  Ligurians.  Thucydides 
and  Ephoros  also  inform  us  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were 
Iberians. 

There  are  several  prehistoric  skulls  of  this  race  in  the  Kincherian 
Museum  at  Borne,  and  the  Falerian  skull  in  the  Villa  Papa  Ginlio 
belongs  to  the  same  type.  These  skulls  are  ortbognathous  and  dolicho- 
cephalic, resembling  the  modem  Sardinian  skull  and  ancient  Iberian 
skulls  found  in  oaves  at  Qibraltar  and  iu  Sicily. 

This  ancient  type  is  still  predominant  in  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica.  Professor  Oalori,  of  Modena,  has  measured  more 
thau  2,400  skulls  iu  different  provinces  of  Italy.  In  sonthern  Italy  only 
36  per  cent,  are  round-headed,  with  a  cephalic  index*  above  80;  whereas 


'  The  oephalio  index  Kiv^ea  tha  proportion  of  the  breadtli  of  the  head  to  the1ea);th, 
and  iBobtalned  by  dividing  the  breadth  by  the  length  from  front  to  back,  and  then 
mnltiplf  lug  b^  100.  ^ 
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in  Qortheru  Italy  the  proportioo  is  87  per  cent.  la  norttiera  Italy 
less  than  1  per  cunt,  are  of  the  extreme  Sardiniao  type,  with  the  iudoz 
below  74;  while  in  Bouthern  Italy  17  percent,  belong  to  this  type. 
The  difference  of  race,  as  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
fikall,  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the  differencein  the  existing  civi- 
lization in  the  north  and  south  of  the  peninsula. 

Early  in  the  Neolithic  age,  before  the  reindeer  had  withdrawn  from 
Belgium,  another  race  makes  its  appearance  in  Europe.  They  were  a 
Toand-beaded  people  of  short  stature,  with  a  mean  cephalic  index  of 
about  84.  We  first  findtheirremainsintheBepnlcbralcavesof  Belginm 
and  central  France,  whence  they  extended  to  Savoy  and  to  the  Khse- 
tian  and  Maritime  Alps.  They  manufactnred  rnde  pottery ;  their  wea- 
pons were  axes  of  flint,  earefnlly  chipped  and  roughly  polished,  and 
spears  tipped  with  bone  or  horn.  The  sknll  is  of  the  same  shape  as  that 
of  the  Lapps,  whom  theyVesembled  in  their  short  stature.  Their  original 
speech  is  probably  represented  by  the  Basque,  and  a  few  of  their  words 
may  be  preserved  in  mountain  names  of  the  Alpine  region,  such  as 
Cima,  "a  hill,"  which  is  seen  in  the  name  of  Cimiez  near  Nice,  of  the 
Cimade  Jazi,  and  of  the  Gevennes.  They  are  designated  as  the  Anv- 
ergnat,  Khxtian,  or  Ligurian  race- 
In  the  early  Neolithic  period  we  find  in  Italy  only  these  two  races, 
the  dolichocephalic,  or  long-headed,  Iberian  race,  who  are  physically 
allied  to  the  North  African  tribes,  and  the  brachy cephalic,  or  round- 
Maded,  Lignrian  race,  allied  to  the  Lapps  and  Finns.  These  two  races 
ilAabited  the  same  caves,  together  or  in  succession.  Thus  in  a  Neo- 
lithic cave  at  Monte  Tignoso,  near  Livorno,  two  skulls  were  found,  one 
of  the  Iberian  type,  with  an  index  less  than  71,  and  another  of  the  Lign- 
rian type,  with  an  index  of  92.  In  another  Neolithic  cave,  called  the 
Oaverna  della  Matta,  an  Iberian  skull  was  found  with  an  index  of  US, 
and  a  Ligurian  sknll  with  an  index  of  84.  No  anthropologist  woalil 
admit  that  these  skulls  couldhave  belonged  to  men  of  the  same  race. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  Italian  race,  which  maybe  called  the 
Umbrian  or  Latin  race.  They  spoke  an  Aryan  language,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  They  made  their 
ai>pearaucein  Europe  at  a  much  later  time,  probably  not  more  than 
6,000  or  7,000  years  ago.  They  were  taller  and  more  powerful  than 
either  of  the  earlier  races,  and  were  orthocephalic,  with  an  index  of  from 
79  to  81.  When  we  first  meet  with  them,  they  are  no  longer  mere 
savages,  living  solely  by  the  chase,  but  are  a  pastoral  people,  who  had 
domesticated  the  dog,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  and  who  had  invented  the 
canoe,  and  even  the  ox-wagon,  in  which  they  followed  their  herds  over 
central  Europe.  They  no  longer,  like  the  two  earlier  races,  sheltered 
themselves  in  caves,  but  lived  in  huts  made  of  boughs  plastered  with 
clay,  and  in  winter  in  pit  dwellings  roofed  with  poles  and  twigs. 

We  can  trace  this  race  all  over  Central  Furope.  We  find  their  re- 
mains in  the  round  barrows  of  Britain,  but  more  especially  in  the  pile 
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dwelliugs  wbich  tbey  erected  in  the  lakes  of  OennaDy,  Switzerlaud, 
and  northeru  Italy. 

From  soatbera  Germany  they  spread  to  western  Switzerland,  wbere 
we  find  the  remains  of  tbeir  Bettlements  in  tbe  lakes  of  Constance, 
Nenfclifitel,  Bieuue,  and  Geneva.  Tbese  Swiss  settlements  began  in 
the  stone  age,  bnt  were  in  many  eases  continuously  inhabited  from  the 
age  of  stone  through  tbe  age  of  bronze,  coming  down,  in  a  few  cases, 
.  to  the  age  of  iron.  We  can  trace  tbese  people  advancing  gradually  in 
civilization,  at  first  subsisting  mainly  on  the  chase  of  the  stag  and  tbe 
wild  boar,  afterwards,  as  tbese  beasts  became  scarce,  depending  more 
and  more  on  their  domesticated  animals,  tbe  ox  and  the  sheep,  and 
gradually  taming  tbe  goat,  tbe  pig,  and  tbe  horse.  At  first  we  find  tbem 
without  cereals,  and  evidently  ignorant  of  the  rudest  agriculture,  lay- 
ing up  in  earthen  pipkins  stores  of  acorns,  bazel-nufs,  and  water-chest- 
nuts ;  and  then,  after  a  time,  growing  barley,  wheat,  and  flax,  learning 
to  spin  and  weave,  to  tan  leather,  and  even  to  make  boots.  They  are 
identified  with  tbe  Heivetii,  a  Celtic  people. 

This  race  gradually  extended  itself  to  Italy,  crossing  the  Alpin^ 
barrier  either  through  Carniola  or  by  oue  of  tbe  westeru  passes,  and 
occupying  by  degrees  Veuetia,  Lonibardy,  and  the  Emilia,  and  finally, 
the  whole  valley  of  tbe  Po. 

When  they  first  appear  in  Italy  they  were  still  in  tbe  stone  age,  and 
bad  domesticated  tbe  ox,  but  were  ignorant  of  agriculture.  Kow  tbe 
bronze  age  is  believed  to  have  began  iu  Italy  not  later  tban  19U0  b.  o., 
and  therefore  this  Umbro  Latin  Aryan  raee  must  have  entered  Italy 
considerably  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  tbe  commencement 
of  our  era. 

On  arriving  in  Italy  they  built  pile  dwellings  in  the  S^ortb  Italian 
lakes,  similar  to  tbe  pile  dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  southern  Ger- 
many, and  disclosing  much  tbe  same  stage  of  civilization.  We  cannot 
donbt  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  race,  and  this  is  con  firmed  by  the 
close  connection  between  Celtic  and  Italic  speech. 

In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  tbe  pile  dwellings  began  in  the 
age  of  stone  and  lasted  down  into  tbe  age  of  bronze.  Many  of  the 
small  lakes  have  been  converted  into  peat-bogs,  and  in  digging  oat  the 
peat  tbe  remains  of  these  settlements  have  been  disclosed. 

Oue  of  the  settlements  has  been  discovered  in  a  peat  moor  at  Mer- 
curago,  near  Arona.  This  moor  was  formerly  a  shallow  lake,  iu  wbich 
a  pile  dwelling  was  built  by  some  of  tbe  earliest  settlers  of  the  Umbro- 
Latiu  race.  They  bad  no  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but  fed  on  hazel- 
nuts and  wild  cherries.  They  had  rude  pottery,  and  polished  flint  im- 
plements. A  dug-ojit  canoe,  a  disk  of  walnut  wood,  which  bad  evidently 
formed  the  wheel  of  an  ox-cart,  and  one  bronze  pin  were  fouud,  showing 
that  the'settlement  was  not  finally  abandoned  till  the  age  of  bronze  bad 
commenced. 

Farther  north,  in  the  Lake  of  Varese,  there  are  seven  villages  built 
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on  pilea,  two  of  them  large,  with  uuiueroua  huts,  which  might  almoat 
be  oall^  towDB.  '  One  of  these  towns  belongs  entirely  to  the  stone  age, 
exhibiting  no  trace  of  metal,  but  with  remains  of  the  stag,  ox,  goat,  and 
pig.  The  other  vae  founded  in  the  stone  age,  bat  survived  iato  tlie 
age  of  bronze,  a  pin,  a  fish-hook,  and  two  spear-heads,  nil  of  bronze, 
having  been  fouud. 

Anotherlarge  pile  dwelling  in  the  Ijagode  Garda,  opposite  Peschiera, 
was  founded  in  the  atone  age,  and  was  in  continuous  oceapation  through 
the  age  of  copper  to  the  ago  of  bronze. 

Perhaps  the  niost  instructive  of  these  lake  settlements  is  the  pile 
dwelling  in  the  Lake  of  Fimon,  near  Yioenza.  It  must  have  been 
founded  very  soon  nfter  the  Umbrians  first  reached  Italy,  and  was 
destroyed  before  they  had  passed  from  the  pastoral  to  the  ^ricnltnral 
stage  of  oivilizatiou.  There  are  two  snccessive  relic-beds,  separated  by 
an  interval,  which  shows  that  the  earlier  town  was  burned,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  re-built.  Xu  the  oldest  bed  there  is  no  trace  of  agriculture, 
even  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  inhabitants  lived  chiefly  by  the  chase, 
bat  had  domesticated  the  ox  and  the  sheep.  The  bones  of  the  stag  and 
the  wild  boar  are  extremely  numerous,  and  these  animals  evidently 
formed  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  the  bones  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep 
being  rare.  There  is  no  grain,  and  no  cereals  of  any  kind,  but  great 
stores  of  hazel-nuts  have  been  found,  together  with  water.chestuut8 
{Trapa  natans),  wild  cherries,  and  stores  of  acorns.  The  acoma  were 
roasted  for  food,  as  is  proved  by  fragments  adhering  to  earthen  pipkins. 
Flint  tools  and  rude  pottery  are  found,  but  no  trace  of  metal.  The 
settlement  was  burned,  and  after  a  time  re-built.  The  newer  relic-bed 
contains  numerous  dint  chips,  and  one  bronze  ax,  showing  that  the 
age  of  metal  had  commenced.  But  the  notable  fact  is,  that  at  the  time 
of  this  new  settlement  the  people  had  passed  from  the  hunting  to  the 
pastoral  stage.  Wild  animals  had  now  become  scarce,  bones  of  the 
stag  are  absent,  and  those  of  the  wild  boar  are  rare,  but  those  of  the  ox 
and  the  sheep  have  become  common.  The  agricultural  stage  had  not 
however  been  reached  when  this  second  settlement  was  destroyed,  the 
only  farinaceous  food  being  hazel-nuta,  cornel,  cherries,  and -acorns. 
The  dwellings  were  round  huts,  built  of  wattle,  and  plastered  with  clay. 
The  remains  of  a  canoe  have  been  found. 

We  learn  therefore  that  when  the  ITmbro-Latin  people  reached  Italy 
they  were  ignorant  of  metals  and  of  agriculture,  living  mainly  by  the 
chase,  and  on  wild  fruits,  nuts,  and  acorns. 

After  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  had  been  occupied,  the  popu- 
lation increased,  and  gradually  extended  itself  southward,  building 
pile  dwellings  in  the  marehes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua.  The 
race  next  crossed  the  Po,  erecting  on  dry  land  in  the  plain  of  the  Emilia 
similar  villages  of  pile  dwellings,  the  remains  of  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  go  by  the  name  of  terre  mare.  These  lerre  mare,  or  "  marl 
beds,"  are  small  knolls  or  elevations,  rising  a  few  feet  above  tine  plain, 
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and  are  most  Diiinerous  in  the  provinces  of  Parma,  Beggio,  and  Modeiia. 
They  consist  of  beds  of  browDish  or  dark-colored  earth,  rich  iit  phos- 
phates aud  nitrates,  and  which  are  now  used  by  the  peasants  for 
mannriDg  their  fields.  They  are  plainly  the  refuse  heaps  or  mitldt'ns 
of  ancient  villages,  which  were  pile  dwellings  erected  on  dry  land. 
They  vary  from  an  acre  to  3  or  4  acres  iu  extent,  aud  usually  rise  some 
10  feet  above  the  plaiu,  resembling  the  Arab  villages  in  Egypt,  each 
standing  on  its  tell,  raised  above  the  inundation.  These  knolls  are 
composed  solely  of  the  refuse  of  habitation,  of  the  bones  of  animals, 
aud  of  broken  pottery  thrown  out  from  the  hats,  which  were  built  on 
platforms  resting  on  piles.  The  lower  strata  of  rubbish  belong  to  the 
age  of  stone,  while  in  mauy  cases  the  upper  strata  belong  to  the  age  of 
bronze.  They  must  have  been  occupied  for  many  centuries,  to  allow 
of  such  vast  accumulations  of  refuse.  They  were  [irotected  by  a  sqaare 
earthen  mound  or  rampart,  surmounted  by  palisades,  like  a  New 
Zealand  pah. 

These  terre  mare,  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  are  known,  disclose 
clearly  the  civilization  of  the  first  Aryan  settlers  in  Italy,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Latin  race.  They  made  mats  from  the  bark  of  the  clematis ;  they 
knew  how  to  prepare  and  to  weave  flax;  they  even  obtained  amber 
beads  from  the  Baltic,  but  they  possessed  no  swords,  fibiilse,  or  rings. 
They  had  neither  iron,  gold,  silver,  nor  glass.  Bronze  was  cast,  but 
not  forged.  We  find  strainers  for  preparing  honey,  and  hand-mills  or 
querns  for  grinding  grain,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  bread  having  been 
baked.  The  vine  was  cultivated,  but  the  art  of  making  wine  had  not 
been  discovered.  Ko  idols  of  any  kind  have  been  found.  Certain 
earthenware  crescents,  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  symbols  used 
for  lunar  worship,  prove  to  be  neck-rests,  used  tor  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the  elaborate  coiffure.*  The  dwellings 
were  merely  huts  of  wattle  and  dab,  no  stone  or  mortar  having  been 
used  in  their  construction.  The  people  hunted  the  stag,  the  roe,  and 
the  wild  boar,  and  kept  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  They  had 
no  fowls.  The  ass  was  unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had 
tamed  the  horse.  They  had  dishes  perforated  with  holes,  which  were 
probably  used  for  making  cheese,  but  no  fish-bones  or  fish-hooks  have 
been  found.  They  grew  wheat,  beans,  and  flax,  aud  gathered  wild 
ai)ples,  sloes,  and  cherries.  Acorns  were  carefully  preserved  in  jars  for 
winter  use. 

These  peaceful  people  must  have  inhabited  the  plain  of  the  Po  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years,  probably  for  a  much  longer  time,  two  or  even 
three  thousand  years.  They  had  advanced  to  the  bronze  age,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Latins  and  the  other  Aryan  tribes 
of  Italy. 

At  some  period  in  the  bronze  age  they  were  suddenly  overwhelmed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Etruscans,  a  fierce  and  savage  race  which  broke 
Id  od  them  fkt>m  the  north.    All  their  settlements  were  destroyed — not 
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one  Bun'ived  to  the  iron  age,  which  probably  commeuced  iu  Italy  in  the 
Dinlh  or  tenth  century  b,  g.  On  other  grounds  it  is  believed  that  the 
Etruscan  iuvasion  was  not  later  than  the  eleventh  century  b,  c.  We 
learu  from  Varro  that  the  Etruscan  era  began  291  years  before  the 
Boman.  The  Roman  era  began  in  753  B.  c,  and  therefore  the  Etruscan 
era  dates  from  1014  b.  c.  But  i  t  is  not  likely  that  the  Eiruscau  era  began 
before  the  conquerors  had  settled  down  into  an  organized  state — duo- 
4£cimpopali  EtruricE,  or  confederation  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  tribes. 
We  may  therefore,  with  some  probability,  place  the  Ktruseau  invasioii 
of  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century  B.  o.  It  may  not  improbably  be  con- 
nected with  the  great  movement  of  races  about  this  period,  which  began 
with  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Uittites,  and  of  Egypt  by  the  Kyksos, 
and  ended  with  the  Thessaliau  and  Dorian  invasions  of  Greece,  and 
that  consequent  emigration  of  the  older  Greek  tribes  to  Asia  Minor  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  It  is  possible  that  the  Etruscans 
may  themselves  Lave  been  an  Asiatic  people,  akin  to  the  Kheta  and  the 
Hyksos.  This  supposition  derives  support  from  the  similarity  iu  the 
appearance  of  the  Hittites  and  the  Etruscans  as  portrayed  ou  their 
respi!ctive  monuments,  from  the  old  tradition  which  connects  the  Etrus- 
cans with  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the  recent  discovery  in  Lemnos  of 
inscriptions  believed  to  be  in  a  language  of  the  Etruscan  type. 

After  overwhelming  the  XTmbrian  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
the  Etruscans  extended  their  dominion  across  the  Apennines  to  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber.  It  seems  probable  that  the  fonndatiou  of  Borne 
was  due  to  the  Umbro-Latin  fugitives,  who  placed  the  Tiber  as  a  barrier 
between  themselves  and  the  invaders,  establishing  themselves  on  the 
Palatine,  as  their  Etruscan  foes  did  at  Veii,  11  miles  north  of  Borne, 
Just  as  the  foundation  of  Venice  is  attributed  to  the  fugitives  from  the 
invasion  of  Attila  and  the  Huus,so  the  foundation  of  Rome  maybe  due 
to  fugitives  from  the  iuvasion  of  the  Etruacaus.  This  is  supported  by 
the^t  that  the  terra  mare  and  the  palafitte,  which  are  believed  to 
constitute  the  primitive  settlements  of  the  Umbro-Latin  Aryan  race,  are 
not  found  south  of  the  Apennines  beyond  the  Emilia  and  the  valley  of 
the  Po.  The  Etruscan  dominion  and  civilization  endured  for  some  7U0 
years.  At  length  it  fell  before  the  iuvasion  of  the  Ganls  in  400  b.  c, 
just  as  the  Umbrian  civilization  had  fallen  before  the  inroad  of  the 
Etruscan  hordes.  And  thus  Etruria  Oircumpadaua,  the  former  Umbrian 
land,  became  cisalpine  Gaul,  its  possession  reverting  to  a  people  who 
in  race  and  language  were  nearly  akin  to  its  former  inhabitants. 

The  settlements  of  the  Gauls  are  recognized  by  the  torques  and  the 
long  iron  swords  which  are  found  in  Iheir  graves.  At  Bologna,  iu  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Gertosa  and  Marzabotto,  we  have  the  tombs  of  the 
three  successive  races,  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  all  different  in 
character,  and  easily  to  be  distinguished. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Po  was  occupied  by  many 
successive  race^,  whose  desceudauts  may,  with  greater  or  less  certAiutyf 
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be  reoogDized  in  tlie  present  populatioa  of  Italy.  We  have  first  tlie 
Palieolitbic  Iberian  savages,  mere  hunterB  and  probably  cannibals,  liv- 
ing in  caves,  ignorant  of  pottery,  whose  descendants  may  be  traced  in 
Sardinia  and  Southern  Italy.  They  were  followed,  in  the  early  Neo- 
lithic period,  by  the  Ligurians,  possessed  of  pottery,  but  without  domes- 
tic animals.  Their  descendants  now  oocnpy  the  Khtetiaa  and  Maritime 
Alps.  They  were  succeeded  towards  the  close  of  the  Keolithic  age  by 
the  tJmbro-Latin  race,  who  lived  in  huts  and  pile  dwellings  instead  of 
caves,  who  possessed  oxen  and  sheep,  canoes  and  wagons,  and  who 
gradually  acqnired  a  knowledge  of  bronze.  In  the  bronze  age,  some- 
time before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  b.  0.,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  Etruscan  inroad,  their  villages  were  destroyed,  and 
they  fled  southward  from  the  invaders.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  the  Etruscan  dominion  was  destroyed  by  the  Boii  and 
other  Qaulish  tribes,  who  were  in  the  iron  stage  of  civilization.  Finally 
came  the  conquest  of  the  Bomans,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  Hernis, 
Qoths,  Hnns,  and  Lombards. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  pile  dwellings  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  who  are  nsnally  called  Umbrians,  were  clearly  of  the  same  race  as 
the  ancient  Komans.  The  skull  is  of  the  same  shape,  the  type  of  civili- 
zation was  the  same,  and  Latin  and  Umbriau  were  merely  dialects  of 
the  same  language.  "* 

Owing  to  the  practice  of  cremation  genuine  Roman  skulls  are  rare, 
and  of  skulls  ostensibly  Roman  many  turn  oat  to  be  those  of  freedm«n 
or  provincials.  But,  judging  from  the  few  we  possess,  the  shape  of 
the  head  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Umbrians,  of  the  Swiss 
lacustrine  people,  and  of  the  Celtic  round  barrow  race  of  Britain.  The 
great  breadth  of  the  Roman  skull  is  well  seen  in  the  portrait  busts  of 
Tiberias,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

That  the  Romans  were  originally  in  the  same  pastoral  stage  of  civil- 
ization as  the  Umbrians  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  words  for  money 
and  property,  pecunia  and  pecuKum,  are  derived  from  pecw»,  cattle ; 
while  the  ox,  which  appears  on  some  early  Komau  coins,  may  indicate 
the  fact  that  the  os  was  the  standard  of  pecuniary  value.  The  hut 
urns  found  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Alba  Louga  show  that  the  Latins 
at  first  lived  iu  hats  like  those  of  the  Umbrians.  The  cedes  Vestceia 
the  FoFum,  the  most  venerable  relic  of  early  Rome,  was  originally  a 
but  of  wickerwork  and  straw,  and  so  was  the  casa  Bomuli  on  the  Pala- 
tine. 

The  population  of  Italy  has  now  become  so  miscd  that  iu  many  prov- 
inces it  is  difiieult  to  detect  and  separate  tlie  original  elements.  But  the 
Sardinians  and  the  peasants  of  Southern  Italy  still  display  the  iirimi- 
tive  Iberian  type,  and  the  Greek  type  survives  on  the  sites  of  some  of 
the  old  Greek  colonies.  For  instance,  at  Naxos  and  Syracuse  about 
24  per  cent,  of  the  people  have  blue  eyes,  while  at  Palermo,  which  was 
never  a  Greek  city,  the  proportion  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  some 
H.  Mis.  129 32 
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parts  of  Lombarily  Teutonic  viltago  Dames  are  uameroas,  and  Teatonic 
names,  of  GK>tbic  or  Lombard  ori^n,  are  commoa  among  the  nobility. 
Fitiberto,  Huinberto,  and  Garibaldi  are  genuine  Teutonic  names;  so 
also  is  tbat  of  the  Italian  seaman,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  wbo  bore  the 
Gothic  and  Lombardic  name  of  Am^o,  which  he  has  given  to  the  Nev 
World. 

It  is  carious  that  America,  the  continent  which  has  become  the  pat- 
rimony shared  nearly  equally  by  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  races,  should 
iteelf  bear  a  Teutonic  name,  whose  Latinized  form  beara  indispntable 
witness  to  the  Teutonic  eonqneat  of  the  oldest  seat  of  the  lAtln  race 
in  Italy. 
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BY  OSOA.R  MONI^LIUB. 


It  18  generally  admitted  tbat  bronze  waa  known  and  made  nse  of  in 
Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  ancient  empire,  aboat  6,000  years 
ago  ;t  bat  anthors  do  not  agree  so  well  in  respect  to  iron.  The  mt^or- 
ity  affirm  tbat  tliis  metal  was  also  known  in  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Nile  at 
an  epoch  not  less  remote.  Very  strong  reasons  however  appear  to 
me  to  demOQBtrate  tbat  it  was  in  the  second  miltenium  before  the 
Christian  era,  tbat  the  use  of  iron  possessed  in  Egypt  an  importance 
thiUi  authorizes  us  to  speak  of  an  age  of  iron  in  that  oouutry.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time,  then,  that  embraces  Egyptinn  civilization 
ghonld  be  considered  as  an  age  of  bronze. 

Assuredly  t'O  the  mcyority  of  persons  this  conclusion  will  appear  un- 
expected, if  not  absurd.  Egyptian  civilization,  in  fact,  during  the  period 
mentioned  was  eminent  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  believed  pos- 
sible without  an  acquaintance  with  iron.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Aztees  in  Mexico,  with  their  civilization  largely  developed,  were 
still  living  in  a  pure  age  of  bronze  on  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans. 
The  most  important  and  almost  note-worthy  reason  tbat  has  been 
cited  to  establish  the  age  of  iron  in  Egyi>t  several  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  is  that  at  this  remote  epoch  massive  edifices 
were  already  erected  there  in  wrought  stone,  and  that  this  stone  is  so 
bard  that  it  can  be  cut  only  with  implements  of  iron,  or  rather  of  steel. 
The  celebrated  German  Egyptologist,  Mr.  Lepsius,  affirms:  "Greiit 
maases  of  carved  granite,  certain  specimens  of  which  are  met  with  from 
the  fonrth  dynasty  of  Mau4thon,  do  not  permit  us  to  question  that  iron 
was  known  at  that  era."!    On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  established  by 

*  Translated  fcom  L'Anihropohgie,  Jnuoacy,  1990,  vol.  i,  p.  25. 

tPeiTott  ikDd  ChipieK:  EUtoire  de  i'Jr(  Poti(igu»(^,  vol.i,  Egypte,  p.8S9.  Aicelin: 
li^Kente EgifpUenne pfitdant  Vdge da  InoKse,  iu  tlio  Mattriaax po»r  I'hiaioite deVhomme, 
Iflim,  p. 377.  In  m»kiiig  deep  dtiUa  Id  Egypt  "a  copper  knife"  vas  diHoovered  at  a 
depth  of  34  feet  (Hook,  MgsptfM  voraietalUsche  xeil,  p.  5).  The  British  Museum 
pouessed  a  few  axea  of  brouee  witta  deevriptioos  from  the  time  of  the  eisth  dynasty, 
or  aboat  the  middle  of  the  third  milleninm  before  the  Chriatiaa  era  A  Guidt  U>  the 
EgjIpHa*  Boona  (in  the  British  iniiscnm),  p.  48. 

t  Lepsias,  Xm  Jfefaui  dan*  Ua  InKripUont  Egyptianiu,  tnuulated  ftom  the  Qennan 
by  W.  Berend,  Fuii,  1887,  p.  57.  ^-.  , 
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special  experiments  tUftt  metal  iustruments  arc  not  required  in  order  to 
carve  a  stoue  as  hard  as  tliat  of  Egyptian  edifices.  Stone  implements 
may  be  employed,  altboucli  iu  tliis  manner  the  work  progresses  very 
slowly,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience.* 

But  the  Egyptians  had  had  occasion  to  exercise  patiuuce,  and  every 
wot'k  can  hn  accelerated  by  a  multiplication  of  the  forces  putin  opeia- 
tiou.  The  Egyptian  kings  in  their  enterprises  of  construction  were  uot 
accustomed  to  spare  their  laborers.  Moreover  it  must  be  noted  that 
Egyptian  granite  is  so  hard  that  our  best  steel  instruments  are  soon 
ruineti  when  one  attempts  to  work  with  them,  Tlie  fine  figures  which 
are  fouiidon  Egyptian  monuments,  and  especially  the  hieroglyphics,  may 
rather  be  designated  as  engraved  than  carved.  "It  is  in  uo  wise  im- 
probable," says  the  English  antiquarian,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  interested 
himself  very  much  in  the  ancient  Egyptains,  "that they  were  famil- 
iar with  [he  use  of  emory  at  the  time  when  that  substance,  which  is 
met  with  ill  the  islands  of  Archipelago,  was  accessible  to  them ;  and 
if  this  be  admitted  wo  can  explain  the  perfection  and  admirable  deli- 
cacy of  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments  of  granitti  and  basalt. 
We  then  also  comprehend  why  implements  of  bronze  will  be  preferretl 
to  those  of  stei'l,  which  are  harder  and  denser;  for  it  is  evident  that 
emery  powder  will  be  incrusted  upon  the  former  and  that  its  action  on 
stone  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  fixed  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  chisel ;  in  our  times,  with  the  same  view,  we  prefer  soft  iron 
tools  to  those  of  hard  steel." 

It  is  probable  that  sand — or  emery,  if  they  really  possessed  it — was 
used  in  the  sawing  of  stoue.  We  can  thus  more  easily  explain  why 
verdigris  has  been  sometimes  observetl  in  the  quarries  upon  places 
where  fragments  of  the  rock  have  been  detached  by  much  sawiug.f 

The  proof  that  bronze  implements  were  employed  by  Egyptians  for 
stone  work  is  given  by  a  Grecian  author,  Agatharchides,  who  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  relates 
that  in  his  time  bronze  tools  had  been  found  in  the  gold  mines  iu  Egypt 
which  had  formerly  been  used  by  ttie  mining  laborers.  He  explains 
the  utilization  of  bronze  very  correctly  iu  statiug  that  iron  was  entirely 
unknown  at  the  time  wbeu  the  first  operations  in  mining  were  begun.f 

Upon  the  monuments  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  empire  we  sometimes 
see  representations  of  men  who  are  carving  stone  by  the  instrameutality 
of  chisels,  whose  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color  shows  that  they  were 
of  bronze.§ 

'goldi,  Les  JrU  vteconmii,  PaTis,  1881,  p.  iifi.     Peirob  Cliipiez,  our.cit.  I,  p.  755. 
t  WilkJDKOD  :  "MaLiucr.4  a.ud  Cuatoms  of  the  Anvient  Egyptians,"  1st  ndition,  vol. 
Ui,  pp.250,  251. 

lEvnna:     "Ancieut  ^toDu  Implements  nf  Great  Britain,"  p.  (i. 

i  Rosellini  \Alo<iumenli  deli'  Egittoe  delta  Xi^ia  (Moiiuntenti  dviti  PL.  XLViii.)  OoAOf 
tliese  chisels  is  uot  bluish,  as  bas  Iteea  iudicatod  (Hhind :  TMtet,  iti  Tombt  and  Ikebr 
TmanU,  p.  322),  but  loddish  brown. 
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At  Thebes,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  waste  from  tlie  earring  of  stones, 
Wilkinson  found  a  large  bronze  cbisel  which  evidently  had  been  for- 
gotten by  the  citizens  thousands  of  years  ago.*  This  chisel,  22  centi- 
meters in  length,  presents  at  the  upper  extremity  very  clear  marks  of 
blows  from  a  hammer,  but  the  edge  is  so  intact  that  it  appears  new. 
It  would  sooa  have  been  destroyed  if  workmen  little  accnstomed  to 
such  implements  had  endeavored  to  cnt  with  it  a  stone  similar  to  that 
which  it  shai)ed  in  other  days. 

That  the  Egyptians,  by  means  of  their  bronze  implements,  conld 
have  been  able  to  produce  what  they  have  made,  undoubtedly  does  not 
depend,  as  has  been  supposed,  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session  of  the  secret  talent,  hid  for  so  long  a  time,  of  temi>ering  brouze, 
but  only  that  they  had  the  skill  acquired  by  long  practice  of  using 
their  utensils,  a  skill  that  we  no  longer  possess,  being  accustomed  to 
other  instruments.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
stones  of  Egyptian  monuments  are  cut,  presents  a  great  analogy  with 
tbe  fabrication  of  pre  historic  tools  of  stone  aud  the  sockets  of  their 
handles.  Even  lately  it  was  supposed  that  these  tools  and  their  sockets 
could  not  have  been  fabricated  without  the  aid  of  steel  instruments. 
This  view  was  sustained  until  experiments  had  placed  beyond  all  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  by  asing  stone,  bone,  or  wood  solely,  such  tools 
could  be  made  and  perforated,  provided  that  tbe  necessary  skill  and 
time  were  bestowed  on  this  work- 
Imposing  edifices  of  hard  stone,  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  may  be 
constructed  without  iron.  Proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  which  are  rich  in  monuments  of  this  kind  anterior  to 
Columbus  and  to  the  introduction  of  iron  into  those  countries  by  Euro- 
peans. One  cannot  therefore  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  construction 
and  Qpibellisbment  of  tbe  stately  edificeB  of  the  ancient  empire  are 
impossible  without  steel,  to  maintain  that  the  age  of  iron  commeuced 
in  Egypt  at  that  distant  period. 

We  must  then  fix  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  the  age  of  iron 
into  Egypt  by  the  same  method  which  has  so  well  succeeded  in  other 
countries.  This  problem  attracted  too  late  the  attention  of  tbe  Egypt- 
ologists. The  gi-eater  portion  of  the  discoveries  that  are  pertinent  to 
this  question  were  not  therefore  investigated  as  they  should  have  been. 
It  will  be  seen  presently  however  that  the  documents  are  numerous 
and  clear,  and  that  the  paintings  especially  instruct  us  with  very  great 
exactitude. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  facts  by  grouping  them  under  four 
beads: 

(1)  What  are  tbe  objects  in  iron  discovered  in  Egypt  which  <late  from 
the  most  remote  era,  and  of  what  character  are  they  t 

'WilkioMD :  "  Manners  and  Customa  of  lUe  Ancient  Egjpliiana,  vol.  Ill,"  )>p.  249, 
352,  ADd  253. 
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(2)  What  are  tbe  most  aiici«nt  inscriptions  in  wbich  iron  is  menttoMdf 
Oan  we  be  fully  enligfaiened  tbroagb  them  in  respect  to  tbe  signi&oatioa 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  are  supposed  to  designate  ironl 

(3)  What  are  the  most  antique  mounmentfi  representing  arms  and 
instruments  of  iront 

(4)  Up  to  what  epoch  did  they  continue  in  Egypt  to  employ  arms  and 
instruments  of  bronzcT  Oan  we  perceive  upon  these  objects  marks  left 
as  a  consequence  of  loug  unage,  whether  in  tbe  reparatioo  of  tbe  sharp 
edges,  or  otherwise,  proving  that  they  were  used,  and  that  they  were 
not  fabricated  solely  for  tbe  touibl 

To  tbe  first  interrogator;  it  is  easy  to  respond:  Fragments  of  iron 
instraments  have  been  found  in  a  few  pyramids;  and  if  they  date  from 
tbe  time  of  these  mausoleums  they  fully  establish  ttie  great  antiquity 
of  iron  in  Egypt.  The  best  known  of  these  fragments  is  the  one  dis- 
ooTcred  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Hill,  in  1837,  in  the  great  pyramid  at 
Qizeh,  bnilt  about  3,000  years  before  Christ.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
afragmentof  an  iustrament  with  which  the  surface  of  hewn  stone  was 
polished,  but  it  is  also  believed  that  it  is  not  of  steel,  but  of  iron.  It 
may  have  been  discovered  near  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  narrow  atmos- 
pheric canals  which  traverse  the  body  of  the  pyramid  as  far  as  tbe  mor- 
tuary cavern,  and  in  articulation  of  the  stones,  bat  not  until  after  tite 
two  layers  of  exterior  blocks  forming  the  cap  of  the  pyramid  has  been 
removed.  No  fissure  was  observed  or  aperture  of  any  description^ 
,  through  which  this  iron  after  tbe  construction  of  tbe  pyramid  might 
have  been  introduced  at  the  point  where  it  was  found.  For  this  reassa 
several  persons,  having  explored  this  locality  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery, have  publicly  attested  their  conviction  that  the  fragment  of  iron 
had  been  left  between  tbe  stones  during  the  construction  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and  that  it  could  not  have  been  inserted  there  after  this  period.' 

Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  more  recently.  Thus  H.Maspero, 
in  1882,  collected  several  parts  of  iron  hoes  in  the  black  pyramid  at 
Abonkir,  probably  built  during  the  sixth  dynasty;  tiiat  is  to  say,  in  the 
third  millenium  before  tbe  (Jliristian  era.  He  discovered,  moreover,  a 
few  fragmoute  of  iron  instraments  in  the  mortar  between  two  stones, 
in  a  pyramid  in  tbe  vicinity  of  EBneb.t  This  pyramid  is  not  anterior  to 
the  seventeeuth  dynasty,  and  its  ooustruotiou  consequently  immediately 
preceded  tbe  luangaration  of  tbe  New  Empire.  Mr.  Maspero,  as  I  be- 
lieve, has  given  no  information  more  precise  in  regard  to  the  situation 
and  the  bearing  of  these  fragments  of  iron. 

Beasons  that  we  are  about  to  assign  anthorize  us  to  doubt  the  oou- 
elnsions  which  have  been  drawn  from  these  discoveries.  The  presence 
of  these  iron  fragments  is  certain ;  but  are  we  equally  assured  that  tbey 
date  from  the  erection  of  the  monnmente  that  contained  them  1    The 

*  Vjse,  "Frrnmidsof  Giseb,"i,  pp.2T&,  Z76.    TraDMctiooa  of  the  second  stsasion  of 
tbe  iDteniatioiial  Cougress  of  OrieataliatH,  held  in  London,  1874,  pp.  396-380. 
tHupero,  amide  da  FUiUur  am  Mtu4e  ae  Soulag  (Paxis,  ISBi),  p.  29^  ~  ■ 
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points  lit  which  thny  have  been  met  with — have  they  not  been  accessi- 
ble to  man  from  time  to  time  during  the  thousands  of  years  that  have 
tbllowed  the  coastrnctionT* 

Can  it  he  affirmed  that  the  layers  of  stone  under  wbioii  they  were 
lying  were  intact,  and  that  Che  blocks  had  never  been  displaced  Htd 
aitiety>&v6%  rest<»^  to  tlieir  plaee?  In  onr  days  these  blocks  have  been 
removed  without  any  harm  being  done  to  the  solidity  of  the  edifice. 
The  circumstaaees  of  the  bearings  do  not  extinguish  all  possibility  of 
their  introdnetion  at  an  epoch  more  or  less  late,  and  it  does  not  seem 
that  we  are  justified  in  drawing;  from  these  discoveries  the  cooelusioQ 
that  iron  was  already  known  and  employed  by  the  Egyptians  3,000 
years  s,  cA  One  has  so  much  the  less  the  right  to  an  opposite  con- 
dusion,  as  we  are  about  to  see,  from  all  that  is  known  elsewhere  con- 
cerning the  epoch  when  iron  was  used,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  even  in 
other  countries. 

Lepsius,  who  sappoees  that  iron  was  in  use  in  Egypt  from  the  fourth 
century,}  is  obliged  to  avow  that  in  Egyptian  tombs,  until  now,  few 
objects  in  iron  have  been  found,  and  that  these  objects  are  some  of  an 
uncertain  era,  (rtbera  recent.  This  declaration  of  one  of  the  uioet  emi- 
nent echtdars  in  Egyptian  antiquity  was  made,  it  is  true,  12  years  ago, 
but,  more  recently,  in  the  special  circle  of  Egyptologists  doubts  have 
been  manifested  oonoeniing  the  antiquity  of  iron  in  Egypt.  § 

Incontestable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  iron  before  the  epoch  of  the 
new  empire,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  millenium, 
B.  o.,  have  not  been  produced.  Having  maintained  as  evident  that 
the  Egyptians  were  in  possession  of  iron  at  an  epoch  far  more  remote, 
they  have  meanwhile  tried  to  explain  tiie  absence  of  this  metal  in  the 
most  ancient  Necropolises  and  Mausoleums  by  invoking  a  religious 
prejudice. 

Iron  was  regarded  as  the  bone  of  Typbon,  the  enemy  of  Osiris,  a&d 
for  this  reason  considered  impure;  one  could  not  make  use  of  it  even 
for  the  most  ordinary  requirements  of  life  without  pollnting  bis  soul 
In  a  way  that  woald  cause  him  harm  both  on  earth  and  iu  the  other 
world.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Maspero,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Egyptt^o- 
gist«,  has  demonstrated  that  this  expluiation  is  not  satisfootory,  for 

*  V;BeH&ys("PyramiilHorGizeb,"i,  p.  4)  tbat  tbemouthof  theatmospherio  oanal 
in  question  ia  found  parti;  enlarged  before  he  began  hie  labors  tbera. 

-(The  BcrapleB  I  have  expressed  in  respect  to  tbe  discovery  of  Iron  in  tbe  great 
pyramid  are  not  now  preseoted  for  the  firet  time ;  compare  the  work  of  Bbind,  pub- 
lished iu  1862,  Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants,  p.  907. 

(Lepsius,  Lei  Metaux,  p.  54. 

$  In  the  official  gnide,  printed  in  1ST9,  for  the  use  of  the  visiton  to  tbe  British 
Museum  {A  Quide  to  the  Egyptian  Romtu,  p.  40)  we  read :  "  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  um 
of  iron  was  known  at  a  very  remote  period."  In  the  eame  way  i)eople  expressed 
themselves  later,  iu  1884.  See  Journal  of  tbe  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  session  of  March  25,  1834.  Compare,  also,  Perrot  and  Cbipiez, 
HitiQire  it  VArt,  etc.,  vol.  i  <print«d  1862),  pp.  ^iS,  754,  and  S30. 
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he  says  (p.  295),  "Tbe  religious  impurity  of  au  object  has  never  euffioed 
to  prevent  the  use  of  such  object.  To  cite  but  a  single  example, 
pork  alao  was  dedicated  to  Typhon  and  considered  impure;  they  were 
bred  however  iu  droves,  and  the  number  of  these  animals  waa  con- 
siderable enough,  at  least  in  certain  cantons,  to  allow  the  good  Herod- 
itus  to  relate  that  they  were  let  loose  in  tbe  fields  after  the  harvests  in 
order  to  press  down  tbe  earth  and  bury  the  grain.  Besides,  in  Egypt 
each  individual  object  was  not  exclusively  pure  or  impure,  but  some- 
times one,  sometimes  another,  according  to  circani stances.  It  is  tbns 
tbat  the  boar  and  the  bow,  despite  their  Typhonian  character,  were 
the-animals  of  Isis,  and  coaseQneutly  share  the  Osiriea  purity.  Iron, 
which  certain  traditions  call  the  bone  of  Typhon,  is  commonly  called 
'^bonipit,"  the  substance  of  heaven;  it  is  hence  pare  in  certain  aspects, 
and  impnre  iu  certain  others." 

Keligioas  scruples  had  not  placed  any  obstacle  to  tbe  employment  of 
iron  in  Egypt  at  tbe  epoch  when  this  useful  metal  was  really  known, 
for  divers  iron  instruments  have  been  found  in  contemporaneous 
tombs.  Many  of  these  objects  have  been  deposited  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre ;  tliey  are  all  probably  posterior  to  the  fifteenth  century  B.  o. 
and  very  near  to  that  date.  The  most  ancieut — if  we  do  not  consider 
the  fragments  already  mentioned  which  come  from  the  pyramids — 
that  are  known  in  Egypt,  and  the  age  of  which  can  be  established,  is 
a  curved  blade  resembling  a  reaping  hook,  which  Belzoni  one  day  put 
under  one  of  the  Sphinxes  at  Karnak,  but  the  age  of  this  blade  does 
not  go  beyond  the  seventh  century  b.  c*  Maspero,  who  supposes  the 
nse  of  iron  iu  Egypt  to  be  very  ancient,  has  endeavored  in  two  instances 
to  find  an  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  this  metal.  He  thinks,  iu  the 
first  place,  that  iron  utensils  which  could  not  be  employed  have  been  re- 
melted.  But  this  does  not  explain  to  us  the  reason  why  in  Egyptian 
mnseams  objects  in  iron  are  more  rare  than  objects  in  bronze.  The  re- 
casting of  bronzes  out  of  nse  was  at  least  practiced  as  much, 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Maspero,  and  with  him  many  others,  have 
desired  to  explain  the  absence  of  iron  by  arguing  its  destruction  by  rust. 
Bac  it  is  necessary  to  recall  tbat  Egyptian  tombs  are  so  dry  that  here, 
less  than  anywhere  else,  could  iron  have  been  corroded  by  oxidation. 
Besides,  rust  has  not  the  consuming  activity  whjch  is  sometimes 
believed.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  required  to  accomplish  its  work  of 
destruction;  and  in  point  of  fact  this  rust  could  not  entirely  disappear. 

'Diiyr  PrehUtorie  Use  of  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  14.  Compare  Journal  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Inililute, ,  March  25, 1683.  The  authenticity  of  this  iliscovaTf  is  giieslioned  by 
Rbiud  ( Tkebei,  p.  S26).  Ad  iron  chiBcl  was  foand  under  an  obeliak  at  Karoak,  which 
Bbould  date  from  the  eighteenth  dynaat;  (Arcelin,  ia  the  Materiaux,  1869,  p.  377), 
bnt  the  detemiinatioD  of  tbe  age  of  the  chisel  is  perhapa  questionable.  If  it  were 
even  correct,  tbe  dlncover;  nnvertheleas  is  posterior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Hew 
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Id  the  tombs  tbe  rusted  object,  or  tbe  trace  of  the  rust  upoa  neigbbor- 
ing  objects,  would  bare  been  discovered.* 

Now  never  in  my  knowledfite  has  a  vestige  of  iron  been  fonud  more 
or  less  rusted,  Dever  even  has  the  stain  of  rust  beeu  found  in  the  tombs 
prior  to  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c. 

This  is  all  the  more  important  as  among  the  discoveries  of  the  first 
milleuitim  b.  o.  both  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  numerous  iron  objects, 
among  which  are  several  well  preserved,  have  been  met  with  (Bhind, 
Thebes,  p.  218),  Xow,  if  an  object  made  of  iron  can  be  preserved  almost 
intact  during  two  or  three  thousand  years,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
object  should  have  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  if  it  bad 
remained  a  little  longer  in  the  earth  and  under  identical  conditions. 

Inasmuch  as  to-day  abnost  all  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  can  be 
read  without  difBculty,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  easy  to  respond 
to  the  second  inquiry  above  made  and  specify  the  group  of  characters 
that  constitute  the  name  of  iron.  Now,  erudite  men  difi'er  in  this  par- 
ticular; with  one  it  is  such  a  term,  with  a  second  another. 

It  does  not  appertain  to  me,  who  am  not  an  Egyptologist,  to  examioe 
if  the  various  and  contradictory  opinions  do  not  proee*'d  from  the  fact 
that  some  have  imagined  they  discovered  the  word  "  iron  "  in  inscrip- 
tions of  an  epoch  when  this  metal  was  as  yet  unknown. 

I  do  not  know,  further,  if  the  group  of  hieroglyphics  which  is  reputed 
to  signify  the  term  iron  on  a  recent  occasion  referred  to  has  tbe  same 
signification  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  New  Empire.  It  does  not  suffice 
that  the  word  exists ;  it  is  necessary  to  prove  also  that  this  term  at  a 
remote  period  did  not  signify  anything  else;  and  for  example,  that 
there  was  instead  of  the  meauing  iron  the  meaning  bronze  or  some 
other  metal  in  general. 

A  striking  example  of  such  a  change  of  signification  is  the  following: 
In  India  iu  the  early  era  of  the  Yedas  ayas,  designated  bronze,  and  then, 
after  the  introduction  of  iron  it  was  applied  to  the  new  metal.  The 
Latin  has  preserved  tbe  primitive  sense  of  the  word  wa.  The  problem 
is  very  essentially  cleared  up  if  recourse  be  bad  to  another  catagory  of 
instruction:  this  is  our  third  standpoint. 

Among  the  mural  paintings,  so  numerous  and  so  often  admirably 
preserved,  there  are  a  great  many  arms  and  modelletl  instruments,  the 
greater  part  red  or  yellow,  the  rest  blue.  Surely  one  will  not  deny 
that  tbe  red  and  tbe  yellow  represents  copper  and  bronze  and  the  blue 
iron  or  steel. 

In  a  tomb  comparatively  modern,  that  of  Barneses  III,  some  arms  are 
red,  others  blue.    Bbind  {Tkebegy  p.  221)  has  erroneously  drawn  from 

'Lapwns :  Let  milaux,pp.  53  and  TollowiDg.  He  saja  (p.  63)  tbat  (be  iton  biM  not 
yet  been  found  represented  under  his  name.  Parrot  and  Cbipiez :  Hiitoire  de  I'art, 
vol.  1,  p.  753;  Cbabaa:  Sur  le  nam  ie /er  chez  leg  anciens  l^gsptiens  in  tbe  Comptceren- 
diuAe  TAcsd^niie  dea  luscriptioDB  (January  33,  1S74).  Brngsch:  Hierogti/phUeh- 
DvmotitDhei  WOrterbueli,  vol.  v,  p.  413,  and  fallowing. 
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tliis  tiie  otmcluaiou  tbat  colors  are  without  sigtiiacstiou.  This  fact 
demoDBtratea  only  that  at  tbat  epoch  some  arms  of  bronze  and  others  of 
iron  were  employed,  although  the  latter  metal  had  theo  been  long 
kuown. 

When  we  examine  attentively  tbe  paintings  of  ancient  times  we  ob- 
serve tbat  arms  and  tools  are  painted  there  led  or  yellow,  never  blue. 
Lepsins,  who  believes  in  the  autiquity  of  iron  in  Egypt,  is  nevertheless 
very  mnch  surprised  at  the  fact  (p.  67)  tbat  red  or  light  brown  is  em- 
ployed in  the  re-production  of  axes,  arrow  barbs,  pruning  books,  saws, 
chisels  razors,  and  butcher  knives. 

It  is  in  the  paintings  of  the  new  empire  alone  tbat  metallic  objects 
are  painted  blue.  This  can  be  naturally  explained.  Bronze,  until 
towards  the  fifteenth  centary  B.  0.,  was  employed  only  for  the  fabrioa- 
tiou  of  arms  and  instruments ;  iron  was  not  as  yet  in  nse.  Let  os  ex- 
amine, finally,  the  last  aspect  of  the  question.  The  absence  of  objects 
made  of  iron  in  the  mortuary  fumitnre  of  the  ancient  era  could  have 
no  siguiflcation  or  importance  if  those  of  bronze  were  equally  wanting. 
But  it  is  not  thus.     Bronzes  are  met  with  abundantly  in  the  tombs. 

We  can  now,  thanks  to  the  latter,  approach  the  fourth  of  our  queries. 
Among  tbe  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  bronzes  anterior  to  the 
new  empire,  or  contemporaneous  with  the  early  centuries  of  that  era, 
we  may  cite  that  of  Drab-aboul-N^eggah,  to  the  north  of  Thebes.  In 
1860,  some  Arabs  exhumed  from  the  sand  a  coffin,  that  of  Queen  A'hho- 
tep.  This  queen  had  been  married  to  Kamoa,  a  king  of  the  seventeenth 
dynasty,  and  perhai>s  tbe  mother  of  King  Abinos  I,  or  of  his  consort 
Ifofirtari.  King  Abinos  was  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  A'b- 
hotep,  consequently  was  living  more  than  1,500  years  b.  o.  Her  coffin 
contained  a  large  number  of  xirecious  objecta  and  arms,  with  which  the 
museum  of  Boula  is  enriched  and  which  we  are  about  to  describe.* 
There  was  gold,  silver,  bronze,  but  no  trace  of  iron. 

Arms  and  bronze  instruments  were  in  nse  at  a  later  period  and  con- 
<Airrently  with  those  of  iron.  This  la  proven  by  numerous  bronzes  in 
tbe  Boulaq  Museum  and  the  European  museums  which  bear  the  name 
of  Thoutmos  III.  This  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  lived  during  the 
first  half  of  tbe  seventeenth  eentnryB.  o.  If  one  has  carefully  read  the 
group  of  hieroglyphics  which  it  is  assumed  constitutes  the  term  iron, 
they  were  acquainted  with  that  metal  at  that  epoch.  There  are  also 
bronzes  which  bear  the  name  of  Queen  Hatschopsitn,  the  sister  and 
coregeut  of  Thoutmos  III.  Theinscriptiona  that  beartbese  names  are 
engraved  or  written  with  ink  on  the  bronze  it«elf  or  on  tbe  wooden 
handles  of  tbe  tools  (FigB.  29  and  39).    It  is  proper  to  note  thatonsev- 

*Tbe  diBcovery  ia  ilescribeil  by  Mariette  in  Notiot  deg  priaeipaia  i»onuw«nf8  du 
timt^  d'avtiquitdi  igyptiennea  d,  Baalaq.  (Second  edition,  AlBiaadria,  ItiSH,  pp.  257- 
267),  and  by  Maapero  in  his  Guide  du  viiUear  aa  Musee  de  Boulaq.  Varia,  1884,  pp. 
77-83  and  320.  Compare  Perrot  and  Cbipiei,  Hiatoire  de  I'Art  vol.  i,  p.  297,  and 
Erman,  Mgyplien,  p.  613.  The  discovery  is  Tepresented  in  tbe  Betme  de  VATahitaolim, 
1860, 
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eral  of  these  objects  tbe  same  iasoription  i»  seen,  with  insigDlflcMit 
ciianges  "  The  gracions  God  Ba-men-Kheper  {prseuomea  of  Thoutmos 
III),  the  beloved  of  Ammon,  wben  the  cord  was  stretched  at  Amen- 
sarsku."  It  is  supposed  that  it  relates  to  the  foandation  of  a  '■  pyloii " 
which  ThoutnioH  caased  to  be  buitt  sc  Kam»k.* 

The  fact  that  upou  so  many  objects  we  meet  with  the  name  of  this 
king  wonld  indicate  that  this  name  ia  of  freqneat  ocearrence  in  Egyp- 
tian laBcriptions.  This  however  may  be  the  effect  of  accident  which 
on  a  single  day  exposed  an  exceptional  number  of  these  objects ;  thus 
in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  were  discovered  several  baskets  filled  with  instru- 
ments of  this  cbaracter.f 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  arms  and  tools  exbnmed  from  the 
tombs  bad  been  specially  fabricated  of  bronze  to  be  employed  at  cere- 
monies either  solemn — for  example,  the  foundation  of  a  "pylone,"  as 
we  have  just  seen — or  funereal.} 

The  bronze  from  the  considerations  of  religions  orders  would  have 
oeiitinaed  to  be  utilized  long  alter  industry  might  have  mannfiictured 
arms  of  iron  and  tools  for  ordinary  use.  But  this  supposition  is  contra- 
dicted. Since  a  great  nnmber  of  these  bronzes  bear  evident  marks  of 
long  use,  they  were  not  fobricated,  conttequently  in  order  simply  to  be 
deposited  in  the  tombs. §  At  the  close  of  the  second  milleninm  B.  c. 
arms  of  bronze  were  not  yet  entirely  replaced  by  iron  arms.  Tbe 
mnral  paintings  in  tbe  tomb  of  King  Ramses  HE  at  Thebes,  which  date 
fhHu  the  twelfth  centnry,  prove  this ;  here  a  great  quantity  of  arms  may 
be  seen,  the  major  part  blue,  the  remainder  red.  Lance-barbs  and 
swords  with  two  edges  are  sometimes  red,  at  others  blue.|| 

The  arms  represented  in  this  tomb  were  those  which  were  nsed  in  war 
at  tbe  time  of  Ramses  III.  It  cannot  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
red  arms  were  of  bronze,  because  tbey  were  especially  fabricated  for 
the  tomb.    Tbey  are  painted  red  because  bronze  arms  were  then  in 

•  Sitiitngtberiehte  der  kSuigl.  PreutHchen  Academit  der  WUsentKaften  ga  Berlin,  IStiS, 
vol.  XXXIV,  p.  770. 

tBronzea  with  the  name  of  Thoutmos  II[,  or  that  of  Hatachop«itu  are  deposited  io 
the  Gonlaq  maaoutn  (aa  ax,  a  chisel,  two  blades  of  a  saw,  etc.];  Maspero,  Guide,  etc., 
pp.  2»7-399) ;  the  Britiah  MnHeam  (three  elxbh  and  a  ooaple  of  saws) ;  a  Guide  to  tie 
Egyptian  room,  p.  42;  the  mDBeum  at  Leyden  (two  axes,  one  saw,  etc.,  Leemaus 
3£on.  Egypt  du  Mmit  de  Leide,  pi.  60,  fig.  3  and  pi.  90,  figs.  157,  .159,  Chahas,  Eluded 
4Kr  VantiquitS  hialoriqae,  pp.  76-79 ;  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northuuherlaod  at 
Alowick  Castle  (ax,  tvro  chiaeU,  a  drill,  a  aaw-blade)  Bitch,  Catalogue  of  the  Colleo- 
Hon  ofEgi/ptlan  Antiquitiei  at  Alnu^k  Caalte,  p.  SCO,  pi.  B. 

(Birch,  Catalogue,  p.  300.  The  Bame  inBoriptioos  are  duplioaled  also  npoD  the 
btODzes  that  belong  to  the  oollectlou  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

(The  celebrated  Swedish  Egyptologist,  M,  Piehl,  'Nvhoae  attention  1  called  to  the 
importance  of  this  question  before  ono  of  bis  visitB  to  Egypt,  had  the  kiiidiiesB  to 
write  me  that  a  considerable  namberof  arms  and  bronze  instTomentB,  preserved  iu- 
tbe  Boalaq  ntnMiim,  had  evidently  been  long  in  nso,  as  ia  donionatrated  by  tbe  fact 
that  they  were  iwedand  re-sharpeoed  again  and  again. 

IChampollion  MonameHta  d«  VKgypt,  pi.  263-2t)4.  Rusellini,  JfoniiNMatt  CMli,  pi. 
121;  Lep^us  £m  if«(nix,  p.  117,  and  pi.  11,  flg.«-7.  (    {>(tol(' 
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general  nse.  It  is  very  import»Dt  to  establiab  that  brouze  arms  were 
common  in  the  second  century,  and  even  that  they  were  iu  a  majority  at 
this  moment,  which  is  already  an  iron  age.  Sach  wonid  not  have  been 
the  case  if  (as  many  authors  snppose)  iron  had  been  known  and 
employed  in  this  country  for  thousands  of  years.  This  is  an  obser- 
vation of  which  the  valne  will  be  apprehended.  If  iron  bad  been  in 
the  service  of  industry  from  the  early  dynasties  it  would  not  be  found 
BO  rare  still  towards  the  second  century.  Everywhere  else  it  is  agreed 
that  when  iron  appears,  bronze  is  not  long  in  yielding  place  to  it  for 
the  fabrication  of  swords,  axes,  knives,  etc.  The  experience  acquired 
everywhere  on  this  subject  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  it  would 
not  have  been  otherwise  on  Egyptian  soil,  or  that  bronze,  in  despite  of 
the  presence  of  iron,  would  have  remained  so  long  alone  or  almost  ex- 
clusively ntilized. 

It  seems  to  result  from  tbe  discoveries  of  Scbliemann  at  Mycene  and 
Tiryns,  and  which  belong  to  the  close  of  the  second  millenium  B.  c, 
that  iron  was  not  known  in  Egypt  as  early  as  has  been  asserted. 
Amougst  so  many  objects  of  every  variety  which  have  been  collected 
in  the  tombs  of  Mycene,  there  is  no  trace  of  iron,  whilst  hundreds  of 
swords  and  other  arms  are  of  bronze.  In  the  royal  palace  at  Tiryns 
there  is  no  iron  or  trace  of  iron.* 

Now,  the  antiquities  ofthese  two  cities  testify  to  a  powerftil  influence 
from  Egypt,  undoubtedly  exercised  through  the  agency  of  the  Fboeni- 
eians,  and  it  would  then  be  scarcely  possible  that  iron  should  have  been 
completely  onknown  in  Greece,  if  for  two  thousand  years  it  had  already 
beeu  known  in  Egypt. 

From  what  wo  have  just  said  it  follows  with  great  probability  that 
the  Egyptians,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  prob- 
ably nutil  almost  fifteen  hundred  years  B.  0.,  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  and  employed  only  bronze  for  their  arms  and  instru- 
ments; that  the  age  of  bronze  consequently  continued  iu  Egypt  until 
the  epoch  mentioned,  and  that  iron,  as  yet,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  millenium  b.  c,  had  not  altogether  replaced  bronze  for  the  con- 
struetwn  of  arma  and  edged  instruments. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  in  Egypt  of  brouze  arm's  is,  aa  we 
have  already  said,  that  which  was  made  in  the  coGBn  of  Queen  A'hbotep. 
Amongthegreatqnantity  of  precious  things  which  this  tomb  contained 
we  first  mentioned  were  the  following  objects,  which  constituted  a  part 
of  the  toilet  of  that  princess :  Several  gold  bracelets,  ornamented  with 
precious  stones  and  plates  of  glass,  rings  for  the  legs  of  gold,  a  golden 
chain,  a  diadem,  a  large  collar  and  a  decoration  for  the  breast  of  gold 


*Tbe  lyrics  of  Homer  apeak  sometinieB  of  iron,  but  these  songs  nere  probably 
not  oomposed  until  long  nfter  the  epoch  oflbe  TroJHn  war,  and  cerlaiul;  tbe;  were 
not  written  in  tbe  condition  in  which  we  now  bnve  Ibeiii.  Tbey  cauiiot  then  be 
in  testimony  of  the'  knowledge  of  iron  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Agamemnon  or  of 
Ulywes. 
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and  precious  stones,  the  handle  of  a  fan  of  wood  laminated  with  gold, 
an  ebony  mirror  of  gold  and  gilded  brouzc,  etc.  But  along  with  these 
were  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  queen  various  arms  and  a  small  boat  of 
maaaive  gold  mounted  upon  a  wooden  chariot  with  wheels  of  bronze 
and  a  similar  boat  of  silver.  In  the  golden  boat  twelve  oarsmen  are 
see^,  also  of  gold,  who  are  rowing  under  the  orders  of  the  helmsman  and 
pilot  in  the  prow.  In  the  center  of  the  boat  a  diminutive  peraonage 
holds  an  ax  and  a  baton  of  authority;  a  cartouche  engraved  behind 
the  helmsman  teaehes  us  the  death  for  which  ho  was  originally  pre- 
destined. This  boat  is  King  Kamos.  The  vessel  itself  is  a  symbol  of 
the  craft  ou  which  the  deceased  must  embark  acrording  to  the  creed  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  be  borne  to  Abydos  in  order  to  enter  the  other 
world. 

Upon  a  few  other  objects  found  in  this  tomb  may  be  read  the  names 
of  the  kiugs,  Kamos,  Ahmos,  and  the  preuomeu  of  the  latter,  Nibpehtiri. 

The  arms  found  in  the  tomb  are  of  great  importance  to  our  subject. 
Ibey  are  three  poniards  with  blades  of  bronze  and  gold ;  two  axes,  one 
of  gilded  bronze,  the  other  of  silver;  nine  smalt  hatchets,  three  of  gold 
and  six  of  silver;  'and  a  baton  of  authority,  made  of  black  wood  and 
gold. 

The  figures  that  we  are  about  to  refer  to  are  grouped  upon  the  plates 
apart  from  thetextheresnbjoined.  One  of.the  poniards  was  originally 
sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  gold.*  The  handle  is  of  wood,  and  orna- 
mented with  small  triangles  in  cornelian,  lapis-lazuli,  feldspar  and  gold 
formiug  the  reverse.  For  the  pommel,  four  female  heads  in  pricked 
gold;  an  inverted  bull's  head  conceals  the  soldering  of  the  blade  to  the 
handle.  The  body  of  the  blade  is  of  dark  bronze,  inlaid  with  massive 
gold  and  damascened.  Upon  the  upper  face  above  the  preuomen 
Sibpehtiri  a  liou  is  pursuing  a  bull,  in  advance  of  which  two  locusts 
are  quietly  proceeding.  The  lower  facet  bears  the  name  of  Ahmos  I 
and  fifteen  flowersiufull  bloom  which  issue  one  from  another  and  disap- 
X>ear  toward  the  point  of  the  blade.  Another  poniard  (Fig.  18)  has  a 
gold  handle,  the  blade  being  of  bronze.  The  third  poniard  (Fig.  11)  is 
formed  with  a  very  heavy  blade,  and  a  disk  of  silver  serving  as  a  handle. 
Figure  12  exhibits  the  poniard  from  a  side  iioint  of  view.f 

One  of  the  large  axes  is  represented  in  Fig.  26.  The  handle  is  of 
cedar  wood,  ornamented  with  a  golden  leaf.  The  name  of  the  king, 
Ahmos,  is  here  traced  in  incrustations  of  lapis-lazuli,  cornelian,  tur- 
quoise, and  green  feldspar.   The  blade  is  provided  with  a  simple  handle 


*Tbe  figures  ^rhich  here  rep reseDt  tbo  objects  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Bouloq 
are  eiecnted  after  pbotograpbs  nliicb,  tbroiigh  Ibekiud  iaatruiueutatity  of  M.  Fiolil 
aod  H.  BragBch  Bey,  were  ezeca  ted  for  uie.  Tbe  dCBcriiitiou  of  tbe  eiiiuptuous  anus 
in  tbe  tomb  of  A'hhotop  are  taken  from  the  Guide  du  Vuilcur  au  Mutie  de  Boulaq,  by 
Haspero,  pp.  79-83.    Compare  Erman,  ^nypteii,  p.  612. 

I  Fig.  12  is  designed  from  Fi);.  r>G4  iu  tbe  first  votiiiue  of  Ferrot  and  Cbipiez,  oavr. 
oit.,  where  it  is  exactly  indioated  as  topresentiDg  a  pin. 
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of  wood  aod  maintained  in  ita  socket  by  a  ooil  of  gold  thread.  It  is  of 
black  bronze  aud  has  beeu  gilded. 

One  of  its  facets  bears  lotuses  on  a  ground  of  gold ;  the  other 
representB  Ahmos  threatening  with  bis  axo  a  barbarian,  half  over- 
thrown, whom  he  ia  holding  by  the  hairof  his  head.  Altovo  this  scene 
is  represented  the  god  of  war,  Montou  Tfaebain,  nnder  the  form  of  a 
grifhn  with  the  head  of  an  eagle* 

The  otheraxe  ia  of  the  same  form,  the  handle  being  of  horn  gaTnished 
with  gold,  the  blade  being  of  silver.  Among  the  bronze  axes  foand 
in  Egypt  with  which  I  am  acquainted  none  is  perforated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  azesased  in  our  days.  All  are  of  the  same  form  as  the  wedges 
of  bronze  so  common  dnring  the  age  of  bronze  in  Europe,  and  are  fast- 
ened to  the  handles  by  thongs  or  other  bands. 

All  the  Egyptian  axes  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  at  the 
Louvre  and  in  other  ooUeotiona  have  been  flat  wedges  without  any 
traces  of  elevation  along  the  borders,  "straight  borders"!  without 
shoulders  near  the  middle  portion,  to  prevent  the  blade  from  entering 
into  the  handle  when  one  strnok  with  it. 

The  blades  are  either  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  the  axes  of  stone 
(Fig.  36)  or  else  somewhat  enlarged  at  the  edge.  The  npper  portion 
of  several  have  a  form  characteristic  of  Egyptian  axes  (Fig.  28).  It  is 
rectilinear  aud  prolonged  into  a  point  toward  the  two  estremftiea. 

There  were  however  other  forms  of  bronze  axes,  besides.  Among 
the  re- prod  notions  which  date  &om  the  early  era  of  the  andeut 
empire,  axes  with  a  half  oircnlar  blade  are  to  be  seen,  as  in  Fig.  31. 
This  blade  is  massive ;  but  later  on,  towards  the  close  of  the  ancient 
empire,  the  blade  has  very  oiten  the  form  that  is  shown  in  Pig.  33,  with 
two  ronnd  holes  near  the  handle,  f  The  arm  represented  by  Fig.  33 
has  a  similar  blade  with  two  holes,  only  more  elongated ;  the  surface  of 
the  handle  is  of  silver.  § 

Sometimes  the  axe  blades  are  pierced  through  and  through  like  that 

*  Acootding  to  Ermau  {Xgyptai,  p.  G12)  the  middle  of  this  facet  ia  covered  with 
blue  enamel  of  the  ver;  (leepcat  shade. 

Iln  Materiaax  pour  VBiat  del' Homme,  \^9,^\.  IS),  Fig.  3,  an  Egjtiaa  axe  ia  repre- 
Beated  which,  according  to  p.  378,  ahonld  have  Btrsight  borders,  bat  the  deaigDs  of 
the  plate  referred  to  are  not  Bufficiently  exact  to  draw  any  conclnaions.  I  hare  writ- 
ten to  the  muaeum  at  Boiilaq,  where  the  figured  axe  shoald  have  been  depoeited,  to 
inquire  about  it,  but  have  received  do  reply. 

t  lutecmediate  forms  bntween  figures  32  aud  33  are  reproduced  fVoQi  the  monnmeuta 
at  Tbehes,  in  the  Manners  and  Cvitomg  of  the  Jnoient  Egyptians,  by  Wilkinaon  (finrt 
edition),  vol.  i,  p.  325.  Comp.  Lepsiiia,  Dfnkmaler  a»a  .Mgypten  wNd  MlKiopiett. 
Vol.  II,  PI.  132. 

$  Axe  blades  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  Fig.  33  (without  a  handle),  are  de- 
posited one  at  the  Lonvre  aud  the  other  in  the  collectiou  of  Mr.  Oreeuwoll  at  Dur- 
ham. In  these  two,  aa  tu  the  original  of  Fig.  33,  the  borders  around  the  two  aemi- 
ctrcolar  aperturea  are  in  slight  relief.  Similar  axes  to  those  of  Fig.  33  may  1»  seen 
among  the  reproductions  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Lepsius,  let  Mitanx,  vol.U,  PI.  1S4 
and  WiUunson,  Maaners  and  Cwloma,  vol.  i,  p.  325,  Figa.  5  and  6. 
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of  Fig.  34,  and  preseut  divers  images.  Celts,  witli  socltets  similar  to 
those  which  are  so  ofteu  found  ia  Europe,  are  unliuowii  in  Egypt,  but 
colts  with  pinions  ai-e  met  with  there  wliieh  approach  in  appearance 
those  with  sockets.  The  pinions,  which  are  folded  aronnd  tlie  handle, 
arefoand  only  oa  one  side;  Fig.  40  represents  such  a  celt.  The  latter 
is  made  of  iron,  bnt  bronze  celts  of  the  same  form  are  likewise  dis- 
covered in  Egypt.' 

Id  Egyptian  tombs,  poniards  with  double  edges  have  been  found  of 
bronze.  The  hilt  is  frequently  formed  from  a  bronze  plate,  the  two 
Bides  covered  with  wood,  horn,  bone,  or  ivory. 

The  hilts  of  the  poniards  represented  by  Figs.  1  and  3-5,  which  are 
of  this  description,  have  around  them  a  border  in  bronze.  A  like  bor- 
der may  also  be  seen  iu  the  larger  part  of  the  hilt  of  figure  2,  but  the 
pommel  is  entirely  of  hone,  or  rather  of  ivory  fasteued  by  a  rivet,  par- 
allel to  the  blade. 

Upon  the  handles  last  mentioned,  the  hilt  properly  epesking  is,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  much  large  than  the  pommel.  Such  however  is 
not  always  the  case.  A  poniard  of  bronze  discovered  at  Thebes,  of  the 
same  type  as  in  Fig.  9,  has  a  pommel  almost  as  large  as  the  hilt.f 

In  the  poniard  represented  in  Fig.  9,  the  pommel  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  hilts. I  The  latter  has  two  semicircular  holes  and  is  of  ivory, 
while  the  rest  is  of  horn  or  bard  wood,  fastened  with  bronze  rivets.  In 
Fig.  10,  the  pommel  is  very  much  larger  than  the  handle,  in  which  are  not 
to  be  inoladed  the  long  and  narrow  lobes  of  the  handle,  which  comprise 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  blade.  §  Still  larger  is  the  pommel  of  the 
poniard  which  is  represented  by  Fig.  11,  and  which  we  have  already 
described ;  the  two  semi-circular  botes  which  are  seen  in  the  pommel 
of  Fig,  0  are  likewise  found  iu  Fig.  11,  as  also  in  Fig.  10.  Each  of  these 
four  poniards  have  pommels  almost  circalar. 

*A  B[inJlar  celt  in  bronze,  tbe  piniocs  of  which  du  uot  extend  aa  far  as  tbose  iu 
Fig.  40,  in  depoaited  in  the  Leyden  niusBum.  Leemau's  Monumeuta  £giiptieii>  da 
Mu«^e  de  Leide,  Fi.  80,  Fig.  f>.     Cliubas,  £tvde  sot  Vantiqaite  historyitie,  p.  76. 

tThebilt  is  half  horn,  bolf  ivory  (Priase  d'Aveunes  Monumimts  £gypt,  PI.  46,  Cbabas, 
Sludet  inr  Vanliquile  hiaiorique,  p.  U2).  Tlie  work  quoted  by  Prisae  d'Aveuuea  as 
well  as  many  other  books  of  ioipDrtAnce  for  this  essay,  is  nut  at  Stockholm, 

jTbe  original  of  Fig.  9  ia  (leposited  in  the  British  Huseum.  The  handle  is  pro- 
longed into  a  narrow  tongue  which  crosaea  the  hilt.  ( Kcnibler  Harie  ftralet  PI.  8, 
Fig.  3,  p.  156, )  There  another  poniard  is  mentioned  deposited  in  tbe  Britiah  Maseum, 
"a  bronze  or  ailver  hilt  which  unites  the  pommel  of  ivory  to  the  blade."  On  the 
oooaaioD  of  a  EeaaiOQOf  the  Inetilat«  of  Archteological  Correspondencea  lit  Bopie,  on 
the  2tlth  of  February,  1879,  I  saw  a  magnificent  poniard  of  theaame  type  as  Fig.  9.  It 
belonged  to  Mr.  Alex.  Castellani,  who  had  received  it  from  Marietta.  The  poniard, 
with  tbe  two  usual  holes,  was  of  cedar  wood,  entirely  covered  with  gold.  The  lower 
part  of  tbe  hilt  was  of  silver,  ornamented  withhold  rivet«,  symraetrically  placed. 
Along  the  laiddle  of  the  blade  waa  a  simple  line  in  relief,  tbe  greater  part  of  which 
bad  sharp  edges. 

{  Tbe  original  of  Fig.  10  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Greenwell  at 
Durham.  I  owe  tbe  design  of  the  latter  and  of  other  Egyptian  bronzes  deposited  in 
the  MUnft  ooilMtion  to  mjr  friend  Mr.  Sven  Soderbeig,  of  Lund. 
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Fig.  8  shows  uB  a  poniard  of  bronze  depoaited  iu  the  museum  at 
Berlin,  the  pommel  of  which  is  very  much  larger  than  the  hilt.  The 
pommel,  not  round,  bnt  elongated,  is  of  ivory ;  the  rest  of  a  dark  Hub- 
stauce  (horu  or  rhinocerous  hide),  fastened  with  large  rivets  incrusted 
with  gold. 

Sometimes  the  whole  hilt  is  of  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
poniards  found  iu  the  tomb  of  Qaeeu  A'hhotep  (Fig.  18),  the  blade  being 
of  brouze  the  hilt  of  gold.  Yet  more  precious  is  the  hilt  of  the  other 
poniard  discovered  in  the  same  toinb  (Fig.  Iu).  The  moral  paintings  of 
the  tomb  of  King  Barneses  III  Lit  Thebes  represent  a  number  of  arms, 
among  others  long  poniards  witli  doable  blades,  as  iu  Fig.  20.  The 
blades  of  some  are  painted  red,  others  blue  or  green.* 

The  hilts  of  these  arms  are  yellow ;  probably  they  were  made  of  gold 
or  were  gilded.  An  arm  of  similar  form  (Fig.  19],  which  must  have  been 
of  bronze,  since  it  is  painted  red,  is  seen  ia  another  mural  picture. 

Besides  these  poniards  with  double  edges,  a  kind  of  long  knife  or 
short  sword  with  one  edge  was  employed  in  Egypt.  OntheTheban 
basrelief.  King  Barneses  II  wears  an  arm  of  this  form,  and  the  god 
Ammoo  is  quite  often  represented  with  a  like  arm  iu  his  hand.  A  bas- 
relief  in  a  temple  at  Ibsambul,  iu  Kubia,  shows  us  Ammou  and  King 
Bameses  III,  the  latter  raising  his  hand  to  airike  a  mnltitude  of  van- 
quished enemies.  Iu  the  hand  of  the  god  the  arm  reproduced  in  Fig.  13 
is  seen.  It  is  painted  red,  and  must  consequently  have  been  of  bronze. 
Among  the  arms  of  mural  paiutings  already  meutioned  in  the  tomb  of 
Kameses  III  are  several  of  this  character,  a  few  even  carved  (Fig.  6), 
but  they  are  all  blue,  and  consequently  were  cf  iron. 

The  museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  an  arm  in  bronze  of  this  type 
(Fig.  14).  The  blade  aud  the  hilt  are  fused  iu  one  piece ;  the  bilt,  which 
ends  on  the  reverse  side  in  a  little  eye,  is  ornameuted  with  a  dog  very 
well  modeled ;  ou  the  blade  is  seen  a  legend  in  hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian  monuments  very  often  represent  poniards  rather  long  (Fig. 
20),  but  veritable  swords  are  not  seen  during  the  period  we  have  under 
coDsideratioD.  Neither,  as  I  am  aware,  has  the  discovery  of  a  real 
sword  in  bronze  been  made  iu  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  in  themagui&cent 
collection  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  at  ^asb  Mill,  is  deposited  a  bronze 
eword  which  was  discovered  at  Kawtara  during  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  canal,  and  consequently  near  the  frontier.  It  is  very  nncertain 
therefore,  whether  it  can  be  called  Egyptian,  at  least  considering  that 
it  is  the  sole  one  of  its  kiud.  The  blade,  13  centimeters  long,  enda 
above  in  a  tongue  slight  and  curved  forward  in  the  form  of  a  hook  ;  at 
the  base  of  the  blade  are  two  rivet  holes. f 

The  Berlin  museum  likewise  possesses  a  bronze  sword  which  ia 
reputed  to  have  been  discovered  in  Lower  Egypt.^     But  this  indication 

'  RoaelliDi,  Moniimenti  Civili,  PI.  121. 

iEvana.     The  andentbroa^B  imphmenU  of  Great  Britain,  p.  UBS. 

t  Baatiaa  and  Vuu.   Det  Bromackwtrter  Ins  K.  Maieamt  su  Berlin,  PI.  xvi,  Fig, 
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is  Hureliable,  and  so  inuelx  tbe  less  probable,  inaarnach  as  the  blade  iu 
nowise  recalls  Egyptian  pouiards,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  many 
Europeau  swonls  of  bronze. 

The  Egyptians,  like  otber  nations,  made  use  of  lances.  On  Egyptian 
monnments  these  arms  are  sometimes  seen  provided  with  very  short 
handles.* 

Bronze  barbs  are  also  found,  bnt  not  in  large  nnmbers,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  antiquities.  One  of  these  is  exhibited  in  Fig,  41;  the 
long  socket  is  formed  by  a  fold  so  that  a  lengthy  fissure  is  seen.f 
•  Bronze  lanoes,  the  sockets  of  which  are  formed  in  this  primitive 
manner,  have  not  only  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  Cyprus 
and  Greece.  Some  of  the  lance  points  of  Egyptian  bronze  have  a  very 
narrow  barb,  others  are  of  greater  width. J 

As  innumerable  representations  demonstrate,  the  bow  played  a 
prominent  rdle  among  the  Egyptians,  both  in  war  and  in  tie  chase. 
Consequently,  a  large  quantity  of  arrow  points  of  bronze  have  been 
found.  A  goodly  nnmber  of  them  have  a  stalk,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  attached  tothestaff  (Fig.23).  They  are  often  also  ornamented 
with  two  long  projections  from  the  barb  (Fig.  24).  Others  are  pro- 
vided with  a  socket  (Fig.  22).  Sometimes  the  sockets  of  the  arrows  (Fig. 
21)  are  formed  by  folding  back  the  edges  of  the  lower  portion ;  that  is, 
in  the  same  ma  nner  as  in  the  cases  of  tbe  sockets  for  the  lance  barbs. 

A  large  proportion  of  Egyptian  arrow  poiuts  are  made  with  three 
sharp  edges.  Such  barbs  are  frequent  in  western  Asia  and  Greece, 
where  they  belong  to  epochs  comparatively  recent. 

Sometimes  npon  Egyptian  monuments  the  arrow  points  have  a 
transversal  edge  (Fig.  25),  the  red  color  of  which  makes  us  apprehend 
they  were  of  bronze. 

Arrow  points  of  silex  with  a  transversal  edge  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  and  in  some  European  countries,  such  as  France  and  southern 
Sweden. 

Amongst  tbe  bronze  implements  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  besides 
the  axes  already  mentioned,  chisels  {Fig.  39),  knives  (Pig.  42),  saws  {Fig. 
44),  drills,  awls  {Fig.  46),  small  pincers,  hooks  (Fig.  4.'*),  etc.  A  large 
nnmber  of  them  have  still  retained  theirhandiesof  woodor  horn.    Just 


'PerrotftndCbipiez.  Oitvr.  ell.,  vol.  i,  lig.  173.  Comp.  WilkineoD,  Ma«ner$and 
€tutom»,  p.  'Jt*l.  Tlie  pointa  are  orten  paiDted  red,  and  ooDBequentlf  were  of  bruuzi;. 
(Lepsina,  Lea  ifefam), PI.  II,  Figs.  4  and  12. 

I  The  original  of  Fig.  41  belongs  to  the  museam  at  Boalaq.  The  rent  is  not  only  to 
be  iieen  upon  the  socket  part,  whiuh  is  belo^  the  c  u  in  mo  □  cement  of  the  blade,  but 
al^o  above  it.  A  similar lanoe  point  of  Thebau  bronze  forma  a  part  of  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Greenwell  at  Darhaiii.  Compare,  Mintoire*  4e  la  SoeiiU  royate  dm  Antiquaireg 
da  Noi-d.     l»Ti-'74,  p.  138,  Fig.  3. 

I  The  Louvre  possesses  an  Egyptian  lanoe  point  of  bronze,  the  blade  of  which  is 
nut  HO  nari'ow  as  that  iu  t'i};.  41,  uoi'  of  au  equal  width.  Still  wider  is  a  lauoe  point 
which  belongs  to  tbe  Berlin  Mudenm  (Wilkiusoo,  Mattnei-n  aad  Cuatoais,  vol.  i,  p. 
Itl2.  Fig.  34a).  A  lauce  point  with  a  blade  of  unusual  length,  wide  at  bottom,  but 
uarrow  at  tbe  top,  ia  represented  iu  lEie  work  lost  cited,  vol,  i,  p.  40*-(^\x1q[c 
H.  Mis.  129 33  •> 
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as  apoD  the  axes  and  poniards,  are  often  seen  upon  these  iuiplemeDt^ — 
either  on  the  handle  or  the  bronze  itself — a  legend  in  hieroglyphics. 

The  majority  of  the  implementB  which  we  have  just  cit«d  are  also 
represented  on  Egyptian  monuuiente,  and  are  there  ueaally  painted 
red*  (Figs.  38  and  14).  Sickles  and  needles  were  lilso  made  of  bronze; 
likewise  mirrors,  strings  for  musical  iustminents  reaembliug  harps,  not 
to  cite  other  exauiples.t  The  mirrors,  which  are  roaud  slabs  or  plates, 
with  handles,  resemble  those  with  which  we  are  acqnaiuted  from 
Estrnscau  tombs. 

We  possess  as  yet  very  few  Egyptian  bronzes  of  a  well  determined 
uge,  and  tiiese  date  almost  all  from  ages  immediately  borden'ng  on  the 
epoch  when  they  had  begun  to  use  iron.  Now  we  can  not  respond  as 
cujupletely  as  we  would  wish  to  this  important  question,  What  forms 
ai-e  characteristic  to  each  period  of  tbe  Egyptian  age  of  bronze  1 

It  is  only  very  seldom — as,  for  instance,  when  hilt«  of  poniards  (Figs. 
9-11),  or  handles  of  axes  (Figs.  30-33)  are  referred  to — that  we  can  follow 
the  typol(^ic  development.  Meanwhile  that  which  we  know  alreadyis 
very  interesting.  The  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Qaeen  A'hhotep  proves 
that  poniards  of  the  typeofFig.il  are  a  little  anterior  to  the  year  1500 
B.  o. 

As  a  conseqneuce  the  types  (Figs.  9  and  10)  belong  to  a  more  remote 
era.}  This  is  confirmeil  by  the  fact  that  the  original  of  Fig.  9  was 
discovered  in  tbe  same  lomb  as  the  ax  represented  by  Fig.  33. 

This  tomb  ought  to  date  from  the  year  2000  b.  cor  thereabouts,  since 
tbe  axes  similar  to  Fig.  15,  as  we  have  seeu,  are  represented  upon  the 
monuments  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  reigning  at  that  period.  Too  lew 
Egyptian  bronzes  of  the  epoch  we  are  examiuiug  have  been  until  now 
chemically  investigated.  We  can,  however,  discover  that  the  bronze 
then  employed  in  Egypt,  as  that  used  in  Euroi)e  during  the  age  of 
bronze,  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  probably  without  tbe  intenCiona- 
additioD  of  lead,  zinc,  or  other  metal.  § 

An  Egyptiau  poniard  analyzed  by  Vauquelin,  contaiaiug  S5  parts  to 
100  of  copper,  11  parts  to  100  of  tin,  and  1  part  to  100  of  iron,  or  of 
other  metals.  || 

Other  arms  of  Egyptian  bronze  are  composed  of  dl  parts  to  100  of  cop- 
per, 5.9  parts  to  100  of  tin,  and  O.i  part  to  100  of  iron.^| 

According  to  Wilkinson  **  the  proportion  of  tin  in  al  most  all  Egyptian 
bronzes  analyzed  up  to  the  present  time  is  about  12  parts  to  100. 

'Lepsiiis.  Lee  M^teaax,F\.  ii.  Fig.  19,  of  theHame  plate  proves  tbut  branze  knives 
were  klao  nited  for  ahavinj;  off  tbe  hair. 

tLepBiuB.   LaiM^teau3:,Fl.n,Fig.  13  (sickle),  Fig.  20  (inirn>r),iimlfig.  22  (barp). 

tD'Athanasl.     Account  of  retearehes,  p.  1B3. 

$  la  more  recent  Egyptian  lirojizcB  we  ofl«D  meet  nitli  )eatl,  aail  perbaps  zinc. 
Bibra.     Die  Bronan  der  alten  and  alUiten  FMer,  ,  p.  114. 

I  Bibra.     Die  Bromen,  p.  04. 

H  Birtiah  Mueaiim.      A  guide  to  tlie  Eggptian  room*  (Luiidon  1871)),  p.  40. 

"  Manner!  and  Citatoma,  vol.  Ill,  The  special  aDalfiies  upua  ivhiob  tills  dstam  is 
based  aie  not,  honevsT,  qaoted. 
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The  Egyptians  w  ei  e  forced  to  import  the  tin  necessary  for  their  ia 
dustries,  and  this  was  certainly  an  enormous  quantity.  They  probably 
had  recourse  to  Asia,  for  this  precious  metal,  even  more  indispensable 
in  antiquity  than  in  our  own  days.*  Copper,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
common,  if  nob  in  their  own  country,  at  least  iu  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  peninsula  of  Sinai  possesses  considerable  mines,  miniug  operations 
iu  which  began  at  a  period  very  remote. 

'  •  Ernian.     ^ypten,  p.  613. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Fig.  1,  Eronie   poniard;   liilt  of  woort   anil  bro 
(Lindenschmit ;    AllherthmfUmer  unatrt 

Fig.  1.) 
Fig.  2.  Bronze  poniard;  hilt  of  bronze,  wood,  ami  ivor;(t).    Museum  of  tbe  Lonvte. 

(Lindenachmit ;  Jlterthiime}- 2,  xi,   PI.  3,  Fig.  2.) 
Fig.  3.  Bronze  pimiard;  hilt  of  wood   and  bronze   Hj,     Museum   of   the   Louvre. 

(Afler  a  photo);iaph.) 
Fig.  4.  Bronze  poniard;  hilt  of  ivory  »nd  hroDZO  (i).     British   Museuiu.    (Kemble, 

Hormf trait),  PI.  tj,  Fig.  2.) 
V'lS' ■<■  Brouze  pODiard;  hiltof  bronze  aud  wood  (t).   Tnriu  Mutteuui.   (After  a  photo- 
graph. ) 
Fig.  6.  Saber,  paiuted  blue ;  murul  painting  on  the  Mmb  of  Ranieses  III,  at  ThebM. 

Reseilini   ifounMnft   oii>iH.   PI.  121 ;  Lepsiux  tts   Meiaux  dam   let  iiwcrifi- 

tioHS  ^gyplieiinea  PI.  2,  Fig.  2.) 
Fig.  7.  Bronze  kuife.     Collection  of  Mr.  Greeawell  at  Durham,  England.     (After  a 

dusigti  executed  by  Mr.  Soderberg.) 


*  The  figures  indicate  tbe  relation  between  the  objects  and  their  natural  Hize.     It 
issoLuetimes  very  dlfflualt  to  diatiuf^niab  whether  the  hnudles  are  of  wood  or  bone. 
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Plate  II. 

Fig.  S.  Foniard(bTonze; ;  bilt  of  bronze,  born  (or  rbiDOceiOB  hiile),  and  ivory  (}}. 

Berlin  Mutentii.    (Bastian  aud   Viiea.   Die  Itnimeachwerter  dea  Ki/niglichen 

Muaeamt  sa  Berlin,  PI.  lEt,  Fig.  31a.   CoiupaieSlb  of  the  anme;  plate  aheath 

of  leatliur.) 

Fig.  "d.  Bronze  poniard  ;  bilt  of  bronze,  ivory,  and  bom  (1).     British  Mugenui.    (Ketn- 

ble,  BoTW  feralo.  Pi.  7,  Fig.  3.) 
FIglO.  Bronze  poniard  ;  bilt  of  hioDze  and  bone  (1).     Collectiou  of  Mr,  Greemretl  at 

Durham,     (After  desigu  execiiteil  by  Soderberg.) 
Fig.  11.  Brouze  poniard  ;  liilt  of  bronze  and  silver  (}).    Mimeuni  at  Bonlaq.    (From 

a  photograph.) 
Pig.  12.  The  aame  poniard,  side  view.    Perr«tt  and  Chipiez,  Hittoirt  de  VArt  dan* 

VA-BHqttil£-vo\.l,  p.  830,  Fig.  564. 
Fig.  13.  Arm  painted  red,  handle  yellow.     Temple  of  Ibaambnl  in  Nnbia,    in  the 
time  of  Rameaea  III.     Champollion,  mouaments  egyptiens,  vol.  i,  PI.  11. 
Lnpaina,  La  Mitaax,  PI.  2,  Fig.  S. 
Fig.  14.  Large  knife  of  bronze  (o.  i).    Lonvre  Maseum.    (From  a  photograph,) 
6ie 
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Plate  III. 

f^g.  lf>.  Bronze  poniard, won<l  and  preciouH  Htonee  (i),  see  tlie  deecrtptlou,  p.^i), 

foliiicl  ill  tlie  tomb  of  Quern  A'hhotpp.     Boiilaq  Mutuinm.     (From  a  pbolo- 

Brnpli.) 
Fig.  IG.  Bronzo  poniard;  (i).     Britisb  MiiHeiiiii.     (From  pbotograpb.) 
Fig.  IT.  BroDze  pualatd ;   {i),    Lowor  portion  ol'  tho  bilt  uf  hollow  brouze,  upper 

portion  wanting.     Boulnt]  Mnsoiiin.     (Prom  a  pbotograpb.) 
Fig.  16.  Bronze  poniard,  bitt  of  {fold  (-jt),   found  in  tbe  coffin  of  Qneeu  A'libotep. 

Boiilaq  Muaenm.     (Prom  n pbotograpb. ) 
Fig.  I'J.  Poniard  painted  Ted,  the  bilt.yellow.   Mural  painting.  Iiepeins,  Le>  it^lavj:, 

PI.  3,  Fig.  9. 
Fig.  ^0.  Loug  poniard  painted  red,   hilt  yellntr.     Mnral  painting  ou  the  tomb  of 


Thebea  (lionet  1  in 

LtHM^taiix  PI  2,  Fig.  I. 
Fig.  SI.  Arrow  point  of  copper  (pure)  (i).     British  Mnseum.     Eamble,  Soreeferaleg, 

PI.  6,  Fig.l. 
Fig.  22.  Ariow  barb  of  brouKO  {|).     Bonlaq  Muaenm.     (Fr< 
Fig.  an.  Arrow  barb  of  bronze  (3).     Boiiiai)  Musenin.     (Frc 
Fig.  34.  Arrow  barb  of  bronze  (J).     liouUq  Mnsenm.     (Fro 
Fig.  2r>.  Arrow  ;  barb  with  a  transversal  sharp  edge,  painted  red.     Mural  painting. 

Lepsius,  Let  MHaux  PI,  2,  Fig.  IS. 

eso 


,   Mmtumentii  drill  ),  PI.  121.    Lepsins, 


m  a  photograph.) 
m  a  pbotograpb.) 
n  a  photograph.) 
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PlATB   IV. 

Fig.  26.  Ax  of  gilt  bronze,  hilt,  wood  and   piecioas  stones  (i).     CoffiD   of  Qneen 

A'lihotep,  Boalaq  Hnseum,    (Frooi  a  photograph.) 
Fig.  27.  Reverse  of  the  same  ax.    (From  a  photograph.) 
Fig.  28.  Bronzesx(i).    Boolaq  Mnsenm.    (From  a  photograph). 
Fig.  29,  Bronze  ax  bearing  the  oame  of  Thoutmos  III,  the  handle  of  wood  (i). 

Boalaq  Mneeum.    (From  a  photograph.) 
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ttATE  V. 

Pigs.  n<l  and  31.  Axes.    Mural  pftintinga  of  lliis  aiilh  iI.vdObI;.     Lepsiiin,   DenkmSler 

mis  .-Egyiileii  hni?  ^llkinp,-,,,  vol.  ii.,  Pis.  Itfl  ami  108. 
Fif;.  ;ia.  Ax,  blade  piiinWd  yellow  (or  reil).     Moral  paintiugof  the  twelfth  dyasBtj-, 

(LepsiuB,    nenkniiier  vol.  ii,  PI.  IM.      Lepiins,  Let  Mflaitx  PI. 2,  Fig.!!.) 
Ki)r.  :».  IlroDKe  ux ;  (ho  Hiirraceof  thehnmllenf  ^lilver  (J).    Britiah  MiiMeiim.    (From 

a  photograph.) 
Fig.  34.  BroDBe  ax ;  ^|ierce(l  throngh,  haudio  of  wood  (i).     British  Museum.     (Prom 

a  pliotograpli.) 
Fig.  :15.  Itronztiax;  (\).     British  Museum.     (Froni  aphotograpb.) 
Fic,  3(>.  BruiiKsaK;  (c.  })■     Muaenm  of  the  Lotivro.     (t'roin  a  photograph.) 
Fig.  37.  Bronze  a: ;  UaariDg  the  namoof  Thontmo^  HI;  baiiille  of  wood.      M4itui\re« 

iJe  (o  SixAlM  royal  det  AntiqiiarHet  g«  Nord,  1873-'74,  p.  126,  Figs.  .f«  and  5fc; 

front  view  of  the  blade. 
Fig.  38.  Ax;  the  handle  painted  red.     Mural  painting.     Lepaiiia,  Les  Mitaui;    PI., 

Fig-  ifi. 
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PUITE  VI. 

Fig.  39.  BroDze  chiselB  (i),  bilt  beaHog  tbe  name  of  TbontmoH  III,  of  wood.    Boulaq 

MDaitnin.     (From  a  photograph.) 
Fig.4D.  Celt(c.i).     Mueeum  of  the  Louvre.     (From  a  photograph.)    The  Lejden 

Museum  poaseasea  a  oelt  of  bronze  of  tbe  eaoie  form. 
Fig.  41.  LuQce  bnrb  of  bronze  {i}.     Boulaq  Muaeum.     (From  a  photograph.) 
Fig.  42.  llTODze  kuife  (c.  i).     Boulaq  Museuni.     (From  a, photograph.) 
Fig.  43.  B''nuze  eaw  (i),  wooden  haudle.     British  MuReum.     (From  a  photograph.) 
Fig.  44.  b»..  painted  red.     Moral  painting.     (Lepeiaa,  Lei  Mitaax,  Fl.  3,  Fig.  14.) 
Fig.  45.  BroDze  fishhook  (J).     Bonlaq  Museum.     (From  a  photograph.) 
Fig.  46.  Bronze  an.  (}),  wooden  handle.     Brititib  Musenm.     (From  ■  pliotograph.) 
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PfiOGEESS  OP  ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  1890. 


By  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason. 


INTBODXJCTION. 


In  the  present  summary  of  anthropology  it  is  designed  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  science  in  a  somewhat  elementary  matioer,  in  order  to 
reach  a  larger  number  of  readers.  The  phrase,  "  uatnral  history  of 
man  "is  here  taken  to  mean  the  employment  of  the  apparatns,  pro- 
cesses, and  principles  of  natural  history  to  the  stndy  of  mankind.  This 
deflnition  will  be  subject  to  constant  changes.  Jast  as  soon  as  any  set 
of  phenomena  or  facts  concerning  our  species  may  be  arranged,  classi- 
fied, and  studied  after  the  manner  of  the  naturalfsl,  only  then  shonid 
they  be  admitted  into  the  laboratory  of  anthropology. 

Once  admitted,  their  difBcnlties  will  not  cease.  In  order  to  keep 
pace  with  other  natural  knowledge,  these  series  of  phenomena  or  facts 
must  ever  be  subjected  to  new  forms  of  scrutiny.  Botanists  and  zool- 
ogists are  constantly  inventing  better  apparatus  and  refining  their 
methods,  and  furthermore,  each  department  of  these  sciences  requires 
special  machinery  and  appliances  to  perfect  the  delicacy  of  the  senses 
and  to  enable  the  investigator  to  bold  large  masses  of  facts  before  his 
mind  at  once. 

Anthropology  therefore  is  required  to  be  a  most  vigorous  science, 
keeping  pace  with  every  improvement  in  other  sciences,  both  general 
and  special,  and  refining  its  own  apparatus  and  methods  perpetually. 

The  summary  which  at  the  close  of  each  year  faithfully  chronicles 
the  topics  discussed,  the  organized  means  of  research,  the  improvement 
in  apparatus  and  the  resultj^  attained,  serves  as  a  historical  monument 
by  means  of  which  future  students  may  trace  their  way  backward  in 
the  development  of  the  science. 

A  complete  syllabus  of  anthropology  would  include — first,  what  man 
is,  and  second,  what  man  does.  What  man  is  may  be  denominated 
ttructvral  anthropology;  what  man  does,  functional  anthropology. 

Science  always  deals  willi  |dienomena,  and  the  name  of  each  science 
is  derived  from  tlie  things  observed  and  studied.    For  instance,  we 
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may  arrauge  tbe  various  parts  of  the  subject  nnder  cousideration  in 
tbe  order  of  plienomeua. 


Allrauikind  aa  aataral  objects Aothropology. 

What  man  USlructural  aiithropologs. 

The  embryo  of  mauktod  and  life  of  the  individual OntoKeoy, 

Tbe  body  of  mau  iHpeclQi)  and  comparative) Anatomy. 

The  functiouB  of  tbe  body Physiology. 

Form  and  oiilor,  weight  and  number  Anthropometry. 

The  nervous  systt^m  IQ  relation  to  tboa};bt Psycho- physica. 

Natural  divisions  of  mankind lilthnology. 

What  Titan  doea-~Fuiiclional  aiilhiirpolog^. 

To  expresBS  hiH  thooglits .- Glossology. 

To  supply  his  wauls Technology. 

To  gratify  his  desires Aesthetics, 

To  account  for  phenomena Science  and  philosophy. 

To  CO  operate  in  the  activities  and  ends  of  life 8ociolo]u;y. 

\i\  presence  of  a  spirit  world ...The  science  of  religion. 

The  past  of  human  life  and  aclioiui*  aiudied — Scieiiet, 

(1)  111  things  decayed  or  dug  from  the  earth Archajology. 

{•i)  In  tbe  decipherment  of  inscriptions Palieography. 

(a)  In  the  acts  and  sayings  of  tbe  unlettered Folk-lore. 

(4)  In  writteu  records History. 

Seienctt  Itclpfnl  to  antkropologg. 

To  determine  tbe  material  of  art-products Mineralogy. 

To  fis  thi' age  of  relics Geology. 

lu  studying  tbe   mutual  eSects  of  man  nud  tbe  e:irtb  a» 

each  otber Geography. 

To  determine  man's  place  in  nature  and  bis  acquaintance 

therewith Botany  and  ^oiilogy. 

It  will  readily  be  seea  tbat  one  mau  may  uot  be  profouudly  versed 
in  anthropology,  bat  everyone  who  reads  the  foregoing  ayllabu»  care- 
fully will  afca  glauce  di»oover  that  there  is  some  particular  branch  of 
the  subject  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  bis  daily  occupations. 

The  reaoarcea  alreiidy  iu  esisteiice  for  tbe  student,  both  geueral  and 
special,  will  be  noted  in  the  projter  order.  They  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

(1)  Those  relating  to  tbe  subject  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Tbe  resources  of  biological  studies. 

(3)  Psycho- physical  investigations,  tbat  is,  tbe  stady  of  psychology 
experimentally. 

(4)  The  races  of  men. 

(5)  Language. 

(6)  Arts  aud  archeology. 

(7)  Sociology. 

(8)  I'liilosophy,  folk-lore,  and  mythology. 

(9)  The  relation  of  nature  to  man. 
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I. — GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

It  muHt  be  remembered  in  tbis  coimectioQ  that  we  have  not  now  to 
lay  the  foaudatioQ  for  a  new  science,  but  to  briog  together  the  resalta 
of  ao  ezceediDgly  vigorous  oue.    The  reBoarces  at  our  command  are : 

(1)  General  treatises,  like  Tylor's  ^'Anthropology,"  conrses  of  lec- 
tures, encyclopeediaa,  and  classifications. 

(2)  Societies  with  their  pabliahed  proceedings  and  transactions  and 
periodicals  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  man. 

(3)  Assemblies  and  congresses,  national  and  international,  with  their 
Comptes-rendua. 

(4)  Mnsenms  and  collections,  poblic  and  private,  with  catalogues  and 
books  of  instructions.    EspositioDS. 

(5)  Special  libraries  containing  both  literature  and  albums. 

(6)  Laboratories,  as  in  other  sciences,  for  investigation  both  in  struct- 
ural and  functional  anthropology. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  our  science  for  Americans,  was  the 
Oongr^  InternatioDal  des  Am^ricanistes,  at  Paris.  At  this  meeting 
the  compterendu  of  the  seventh  soasion  held  in  Berlin  (1888)  was  pre- 
sented.    The  list  of  papers  there  printed  is  as  follows : 

On  the  name  America,  Guido  Oora.  Basques,  Bretons,  and  Normans 
on  the  coast  of  North  Ameiica  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, M.  GaEfarel.  Publication  of  writings  and  documents  relative  to 
Oolumbns  and  his  times,  ou  theoccasionof  the  celebration  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  tbe  discovery  of  America,  Guido  Cora.  Ensayo  hist6rico  de 
la legislacion  primitiva  de  los  estados  espanoles  de  America,  M.  Fabi^. 
Bemerkungen  zur  modernen  Litteratur  iiber  die  Entdecknng  Amerikas, 
M.  Gclcich.  Ou  tbe  Nahuatl  version  of  Sahagun's  Historia  de  la  Nueva 
Espaiia,  Daniel  G.  Brinton.  Archfeology  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
Dr.  Heger.  OoUiers  de  pierre  de  PorU>  Bico,  Jimenez  de  la  Espada.  Ad- 
tiquities  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Hermann  Strebel.  Archieological 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Mexico,  Edward  Seler,  Origin,  working  hypoth- 
esis, and  primary  lesearcbes  of  tbe  Hemenway  Southwestern  Archaeo- 
logical Exposition,  F.  H.  Gushing.  Antiquities  of  Nicaragua,  Charles 
Boralius.  Antiquit^s  c^ramiques  de  I'lle  de  Marnjo;  sur  la  nephrite 
et  la  jadeite,  Ladislau  Netto.  Snr  la  provenance  de  la  nephrite  et  la 
jadeite,  R.  Virchow.  Die  Yerbreitung  der  Eskimo  Stammer,  K.  Rink. 
Tbe  Aztecs  and  their  probable  relations  to  tbe  Pneblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  8.  B.  Evaus.  De  I'emploi  de  la  coca  dans  les  pays  septentrio- 
uaux  de  I'AmMque  du  Snd,  A.  Ernst.  Die  Bekleldang  eines  reichen 
Gnajiro  Indianers,  C.  M.  Pleyte.  Sur  la  craniologie  am4ricaine,  B. 
Virchow.  An  anatomical  cbaracteriscic  of  the  hyoid  bone  of  tbe  pre- 
Columbian  Pueblo  Indians,  Arizona,  Drs.  Wortman  and  Ten  Kate.  Die 
Frage  nach  der  Einheit oder  Vielheit  der  amerikanisehen  Eingebnrenen- 
rasse  gepriifc  an  der  Uut«rsuchung Ihres  H^iarwuciises,  OiHtav  Fritaeh. 
Die  Cbronotogie  des  diluvialeu  Menscbet)  iu  ^ordawcrika,  £1iqU 
H,  Mis.  139 34  ,    C"~.00^*^[c" 
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BcliuiiOC.  Vestiges  Uiss^s  par  les  populatioDS  pr^-Colombieunes  de 
j^Iicarii^ua,  D^sir^  Fcctor.  tTber  alt-i>«ruaiii8cbe Hanstbiere,  Dr.  Neb- 
rJDg.  Die  Kutzpflauzeu  der  alteu  Peruaiier,  L.  Wittmack.  Diiitto  e 
morale  itel  Messico  autivo,  Yinceozo  GroBsi.  La  cremazione  in  Ame- 
rica prima  e  dopo  Criatol'oro  Colombo,  Orosai.  Aiiiliropologie  des  peu- 
liles  d'Auahaac  an  temps  de  Cortex,  R.  HartmanD.  Waa  America  peo. 
pled  from  Po]jne»<iaf  Horatio  Hale.  £tudesurla]augaeMam,leComt« 
de  Cliaieiicey.  Tuxtes,  aualyses  et  vocabulaire  de  lu  laogue  Timncus, 
Raoul  de  la  Grasserie.  De  la  famille  llnguistique  Pauo,  id.  the bistor- 
icul  itruhives  of  the  Hemenway  Southwestern  ArubsBologival  Expedition, 
Adolf  Baudtilier.  Sur  Je  debris  de  cuiHine  (Sambaquis)  do  Br^sil,  H, 
MiilteT.  Das  Yerbaltnisszwischen  dem  Ketscbua  aud  Aimar^d.  Sor 
une  ancieuue  carte  de  I'Aut^rique,  M.Gaffarel.  VerwaQdtacb»ft«ii  and 
Wauderungeu  des  Tacbebtscha,  Max  V  ble.  Trois  famillea  linguistiquea 
des  baseius  de  I'Amazone  et  de  I'Oreooque,  Lucien  Adam.  Bibliographie 
des  r^ceutes  couquetes  de  la  lingnistiqae  sud-am^rlcaiue,  Lacieu  Adam. 
Das  Tonalamatl  der  Anbia'scbcn  Sammlung  and  die  VerwaodteD 
Kaleoderbiicber,  Ed«ard  Beler.  Die  EDtzifferaug  der  Maya  Hand- 
schriftcn,  £.  Forstemaon.  Claesiflcatiou  obroDologique  des  monuments 
arcbitectoniques  de  I'ancien  F^rou,  Ferdinand  Borsari.  Contribatioo  & 
I'am^ricanisme  do  Caaca  (Colombie),  L^on  Douay.  Lingnistiqae  des 
penples  qui  babttent  le  centre  de  I'Am^riqae  du  Sud,  von  denSteinem. 
Figures  p^ruvieuues  en  argent,  Liiders. 

The  Section  of  Anthropology  in  the  American  Aaaociation  for  tbe 
Advancement  of  Science  bad  for  its  presiding  ofBcer  Dr.  Frank  Baker, 
tbe  director  of  tlie  National  Zoological  Park.  Bis  address  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  cliupter  on  Biology.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  impor- 
tant papers  read:  Indian,  origin  uf  maple  sagtir,  B.  W.  Hensbav; 
Fort  Ancient,  W.  K.  Moorehead  ;  Aboriginal  stone  implementB  of  the 
Potomac  Valley,  W,  H.  Bolmes  ;  Earthwork  near  Fosters,  Little  Miami 
Vtilley,  Ohio,  F.  W.  Putnam ;  Brains  and  medisected  head  of  man  and 
chimpanzee,  Burt  G.  Wilder;  Gold  beads  of  Indian  manufactuie  from 
Florida  and  New  Jersey,  U.  C.  Abott;  A  study  in  mental  statistics,  J. 
Jiistrow;  Arts  of  modern  savages  for  interpreting  archaeology,  O.  T. 
Mason;  Relation  of  mind  to  it=!  physical  basis,  E.  D.  Cope;  Ancient 
heartb  in  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  F.  W.  Putnam;  Evolution  of  a 
sect,  Anita  S.  McGee. 

Tbe  sixtieth  meeting  of  tbe  BrltJBb  Association  for  tbe  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  in  Leeds,  September  3-13.  The  vice  presideotial 
address  of  Mr.  John  Evans  was  devoted  mainly  to  this  question ;  What 
is  tbe  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or,  rather,  what  is  tbe  antiquity  of 
tbe  earliest  objects  hitherto  found  which  can  with  safety  be  assigned 
to  the  handiwork  of  man  t  As  regards  Tertiary  man  there  are  three 
classes  of  evidence,  to  wit:  (1)  the  presumed  discovery  of  parts  of  the 
human  skeleton  ;  (2)  that  of  animal  bones  said  to  have  been  cut  aad 
worked  by  tbe  band  of  man ;  and  (3)  that  of  flints  thought  to  be  arti- 
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flcially  fasbioDed  (J.  Antbrop.  lost.,  xii,  565 ;  Tr.  Hertsfonl  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.,  I,  545).  In  summiug  ap  the  evidence,  Dr.  Evana  Baya  tbat  the 
present  verdict  as  to  Tertiaty  man  must  be  in  the  form  of  "  not  proven," 
Tbe  latter  part  of  the  address  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  Aryan 
language  and  tbe  Aryan  race  and  to  the  improved  resonrces  of  anthro- 
pological study.  Papers  were  read  upon  the  following  topics:  Hered- 
itism,  F.  O.  Morris ;  Keligiou  of  tbe  Australian  aborigines,  J.  W.  F»Tr- 
cett ;  The  present  aspect  of  the  jade  qaestion,  F.  W.  Budler;  Is  tbtre 
a  break  in  mental  evolution  f  Lady  Welby;  ITnidenti&ed  peoples  in 
Britain  in  pre-Koman  times,  Dr.  Pb^n€ ;  Tourouks  of  Asia  Minor,  T. 
Bent ;  Aryan  cradle  land,  J.  Stuart  Olennie ;  Reversions,  Nina  Layard ; 
Physical  development,  G.  W.  Hainbleton;  Archaeological  remains 
bearing  on  tbe  origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  Dr.  Munro ; 
Dnggleby  "Howe,"  B.  Manre  Cole;  Bomano- British  graveyard  in  Wet- 
wang-with-Fimber,  J.  K.  Mortimer;  Minute  ueolitbic  implements,  H. 
O.  March ;  Betrogression  in  prehistoric  civilization  in  Thames  Valley, 
H.  Slopes;  Boring  of  stoiie  biimmers,  W.  Home;  Stetbograpbic  trac- 
ings of  male  and  female  respiratory  movements,  Wilberforce  Smith; 
Human  rfmains  at  Woodyates,  Wiltshire,  J.  G.  Garson ;  Old  and 
modem  excavations  of  tbe  Wandsdyke  at  Woodyatos,  Gen.  Pitt 
Bivers. 

The  British  Association  committees  form  an  active  part  of  the 
general  meetings.  Upon  anthropological  subjects  were  tbe  Report 
apon  the  new  edition  of  the  little  haudbook  for  collectors  entitled 
Kotefl  and  Queries;  Beport  of  the  committee  on  anthropometric 
laboratory ;  On  prehistoric  iubabitauts  of  Britain ;  On  nomad  tribes 
of  Asia  Minor ;  On  northwestern  tribes  of  Canada ;  Oa  India.  Tbe 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  cooperating  with 
the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Loudon,  organized  a  lecture  course  on 
anthropology,  differing  from  the  Paris  course  not  only  in  being  less 
technical,  but  also  in  tbe  repetition  of  tbe  lectures  before  institutions 
and  before  the  publicin  various  cities  throughout  tbe  United  Kiugdom. 
The  aeries  was  as  follows : 

(1)  Physical  anthropology.    By  Dr.  Garson. 

(2)  The  geological  history  of  man.     By  F.  W.  Rudler. 

^3)  Prehistoric  dwellings,    tombs,  and  monuments.     By  A,  L. 
Lewis. 

(4)  Development  of  the  art«  of  life.    By  Henry  Balfour. 

(5)  Social  institutions.    By  E.  W.  Brabrook. 

(6)  Anthropometry,     By  G.  W.  Bloxain. 

During  tbe  current  year  the  beneficent  results  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
began  to  appear,  especially  in  tbe  form  of  reports  on  llic  various  con- 
gresses. Of  the  tenth  session  of  Cougr^s  international  il'Artthro[>o1ogie 
et  d'Arch^ologie  pr^historiques,  M.  Hamy,  Membre  dc  I'lustitut,  and 
general  secretary  of  tbe  congress,  prepared  the  Compte  Rendu,  a 
pamphlet  of  48  pages.    The  French  Association  for  the  Advauceweut 
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of  tdcience  met  daring  the  current  year  at  Limoges,  August  7-15.  In 
this  aseooliitioD  is  a  section  devoted  exclusively  to  anthropological 
subjects.  ■    ■     ,' 

The  twenty-flret  meeting  of  the  Gemiau  Authropological  Aflsociation 
was  held  at  Munster,  Westphalia,  August  11-15.  At  each  one  of  these 
annual  meetings  it  is  customary  to  explore  thoroughly  the  anthro- 
pological resonrces  of  the  region.  Frofesisor  Hosius  this  year  read  a 
paper  ou  the  geognostio  Btrueturo  of  Westphalia,  the  prehistoric  sta- 
tions and  the  rema1[is  of  quaternary  animals  fouud  there,  and  Professor 
NordhoJf  followed  up  this  commnuication  with  one  upon  the  ams  and 
tlie  weapous  foiitid  in  tliis  state. 

The  German  Association  of  Naturalists  aud  physicians  (Versammluug 
dentscher  Natnrforscher  und  Aertzte]  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  General  Antbroiwlogiciil  Society  of  the  empire  and  Austria.  Tlie 
first  named  held  its  sixty-third  meeting  in  Bremeu,  15-20th  September. 

The  BusBian  Association  uf  Naturalists  ctnd  physictaus  held  its 
eighth  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  8-19.  In  the  70  sessioua 
2,20U  took  part  and  over  400  communications  were  made.  One  of  the 
,  ten  sections  was  devoted  to  geography,  ethnography,  and  anthropology. 
The  subjects  discnssed  were,  migrations,  history  of  primitive  culture, 
anthropometry,  local  archeology,  and  the  ethnography  of  Russia. 
Upon  this  last  point  the  opportunities  of  study  are  unparalleled  and 
the  Rtissian  ethnographers  have  not  failed  to  make  use  of  them. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  tbo  rapidity  with  which  the  science 
of  anthropology  has  asserted  itself  than  the  museode  la  Plata,  a  sketch 
of  which  Is  here  given  (Plate  I).  Theoapitalof  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  city  of  La  Plata,  was  founded  in  1882,  to  replace  as  a  seat  of 
provincial  authority  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  declared  in  1 S80  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  republic.  In  the  brief  space  of  time  iuterveuing,  under  the 
energetic  management  of  Signor  Francisco  P.  Moreno,  a  fully  equipped 
museum  is  completed.  The  authropological  portion  owes  its  exist«nce 
almost  entirely  to  the  director.  It  is  especially  rich  in  material  illus- 
trating the  aboriginal  life  of  the  republic.  (Plate  II. — Oround-plan  of 
Museum.) 

In  the  summary  of  last  year  a  brief  account  was  given  of  the  maunei 
in  which  the  science  of  man  is  covered  iu  the  institutions  of  Paris. 
Dr.  Sopbus  Miillcr  contributes  the  following  list  for  Copenhagen: 

(1)  Royal  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities.  Devoted  to  early  Den- 
mark, including  the  stone,  the  bronze,  the  iron,  and  the  historic  iieriod, 
until  1000. 

(2)  The  Folk  Museum,  general  historic  musenm,  from  1600  to  1800. 
Will  be  united  with  the  Musgiun  of  Nortberu  Antiquities  under  one 
direction  iu  a  new  building.        ^ 

(3)  Rosenburg  Castle,  tbeci?'  '  'ons  to  illustrate  the  life  and  history 
of  the  present  dynasty. 

(i)  The  Fredericksburg  Castip  (JoUection,  general  Danish  history 

from  loW-1800, 
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(5)  A  new  musBua 
tries  of  Euiope.  ^ 

'-(C)  Ethnographic  Museum,  arrahtit'd  to  stow  f 
world  by  tribes.    This  was  probably  th©  first  collection  in  Europe  to 
be  laid  out  ai>on  a  strictly  ethnographic  basis. 

(7)  Boynl  Museum  of  classic  antiquities  in  Frinzens  Palais. 

(8)  Boyal  collection  of  coins  in  Prinzens  Palais. 

yo  mention  is  made  here  of  the  royal  galleries  of  art  nor  of  the  col- 
lection of  crania  and  skeictous  in  the  Zoological  Museum.  The  visitor 
to  Co(>enhagen  never  fails  to  spend  »  day  in  the  Thorwalsdeu  Mnseuni, 
into  which  the  affectionate  esteem  of  liis  fellow  citizens  has  gathered 
the  works  of  the  great  sculptor  and  his  personal  effects  and  displayed 
them  most  attraetivelj'. 

A  work  of  primary  importance,  which  the  director  of  every  other 
authropologicat  museum  should  imitate  with  great  promptness  and  care, 
is  Dr.  Hamy's  volume  entitled  Origines  dii  Mus6e  d'Bthnographie  du 
Trocadero,  Paris.  The  first  exotic  presents  known  to  have  come  to 
France  were  the  gifts  of  Harotin  al  Bascbid  to  Charlemagne,  SOI  and 
807,  A.  D.  From  that  moment  to  the  present  all  sorts  of  treasures, 
gotten  in  many  ways,  have  been  in  tbe  charge  of  public  keepers.  The 
modern  museum  is  shown  by  this  volume  to  have  been  the  growth  of 
ages,  the  beginning  or  germ  being  the  curiosity  of  the  king  or  some  of 
the  nobility.  It  would  be  well  if  every  important  museum  could  have 
a  volume  of  history  like  Dr.  Hamy's  "  Origines." 

Id  addition  to  a  thorough  history  of  each  public  museum,  prepared 
by  its  own  authorities,  the  exigencies  of  intercommunication  have  led 
to  tbe  founding  of  a  journal  for  museum  workers,  entitled,  Interna, 
tionales  ArckivfUr  Ethnographie  (Leyden),  ami  in  February,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  des  Musses,  Paris.  It  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Edward  Gamier  and  Wonce  Benedite,  and  resembles  the  Berlin  "  Tear 
Book  of  the  Koyat  Prussian  Art  Collections,"  under  the  beading  of 
"Mouvement  des  Musses  it  gives  notes  on  other  national  galleries  and 
collections,  and  a  bibliography. 

Tbe  standard  list  of  journals  remains  the  same,  ^o  anthropologist 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  following  list: 

The  Ammican  Anthropologist,  Washington;  Arohiv  fur  Antkropologie, 
yir&\tn&ciiweig^'ArchivioperVAntropologia,Fireaze;  Bulletina  de  la  So- 
ciete  (P Antkropologie  de  Paris;  Internationales  Arehivfiir  Ethnograpkie, 
Leyden ;  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  London ;  L' Antkropologie,  Paris ;  Mittkeilungen  der  Antkropolo- 
gischen  Oesellschaft  in  Wien ;  Verbandlungen  der  Berliner  Qtsellsokafi 
fiir  Antkropologie,  etc.,  Berlin ;  Zeitsehriftfilr  Ethnologic,  by  Che  same 
society. 

Journals  of  a  popular  character  which  can  not  be  neglected  are: 
Academy,  London ;  The  American  Naturalist,  New  York ;  Atlieaaum, 
London ;  Ausland,  Stnttgard ;  Nature,  London ;  Fopular  Science  Monthly, 
New  York ;  E4rue  Scientifique,  Paris ;  Science,  New  York. 
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II. — BlOfaaoiOA^L  ANTHROPOLiiaY. 

This  enotnioassobject,  coveriDg  practically  the  whole  of  the  atractoral 
part  of  anthropology,  is  amply  represented  in  a  few  pablications.  For 
titles  alone  the  Index  Medicas  and  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  library  are  the  best  gaides  ac^«B6ible  to  Americana. 

Id  England  thiB  part  of  the  subject  is  most  elaborately  worked  oat 
in  the  biological  aud  zo(ilogio»l  jonrnals.  The  Paris  BuUetins,  the 
derman  Archiv  and  Zeitschrift,  the  Italian  Archivio,  and  the  AnstriaD 
Mittheilungen,  thongb  covering  the  entire  soience,  are  al)ecially  rich 
and  full  in  biological  matters.  With  the  original  papers,  accoants  of 
meetings,  reviews  of  publications  and  bibliography  there  Is  little  more 
to  be  desired  either  for  the  beginner  or  for  the  advanced  stadent. 

Dr.  Frank  Bakerdevoted  his  vice- presidential  address  before  Section  H 
of  the  American  Assoviatiou  to  the  organs  of  the  homan  body  that  point 
to  a  past  condition  much  lower  than  the  present; — indicatious  of  the 
pathway  by  which  humanity  has  climbed  from  darkness  to  light,  &om 
bestiality  to  civilization.  These  organs  are  of  two  kinds,  those  that 
added  or  improved  and  those  that  are  taken  away  or  atrophied.  Those 
specially  mentioned  are  connected  with  the  modifications  of  the  limbs, 
with  the  erect  postnre,  and  with  the  segmentation  of  the  body. 

In  the  hand  the  special  dexor  mascle  of  the  thumb  is  a  new  element, 
white  the  palmaris  longns  is  in  the  category  of  disappearing  muscles. 
The  torsion  of  the  bumerns  and  the  incnrvatioaof  its  trochlear  surface 
and  the  scapnlar  index  all  sfaow  a  progressive  development  both  in  the 
individual  aud  in  the  race. 

The  palmar  fascia,  the  epitrochles-aneonens,  a  process  resembling  the 
snpra-condyloid  foramen  of  marsupials,  the  perforation  of  the  olecranon 
fossa  remind  of  primitive  conditions.  While  the  region  of  the  hand  and 
forearm  indicates  increase  of  specialization,  the  upper  part  of  the  limb 
generally  testifies  to  a  regression.  This  principle  is  illustrated  b;  ex- 
amples. The  hind  limbs  of  ai>e8  as  compared  with  the  human  legs  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  erect  posture  are  closely  examined.  Upon  the 
latter  point  Dr.  Baker  summarizes  the  evidences  that  the  adaptation  of 
man  to  the  erect  posture  is  yet  far  from  complete. 

These  resemblances  with  anthropoid  apes  are  held  to  indicate  not 
lineal  descent,  bnt  common  ancestry,  and  the  differences  in  the  races  of 
mankind  do  not  justify  onr  separating  them  on  structural  grounds. 

In  his  work  on  races  and  peoples  Dr.  Daniel  O.  Brinton  summarizes 
the  physical  characteristics  used  in  classitloation  of  mankind: 

Scheme  of  Pmncipai.  Phtsioai.  Elements. 

(  DoHchooephalic.  ..loug  aknllB. 
Skull <  MesocepUulio luedium  aknlls. 

f  Brachf  cephalic brood  ikalle. 

(  Leptorhloe narrow  noaeit 

None <  Hewirhine niMinin  iiouBfl.  ^  . 

(  PlatjThine fiat  or  broad  ""•e^    ,;iij  C'*-^'-^'?!^ 
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(  MegMeme ronnil  eyen. 

Eyes <  MeBosame medinm  eyt>B. 

(  Mlcrofteiue narrow  eyes. 

(  OrtbogDalhio etratglit  or  verticil  jaws, 

Jaws <  Mesogtoathio medium  Jaws. 

(  Prognatbic project! ug  Jaws. 

(  CbamieproBoptc low  or  broul  fooe. 

Face <  Mesoprosnpio meilinni  face. 

(  LeUipi'OBopic narrotr  or  high  face. 

(Pratypellic   broad  pelvis. 

Pelvis <  Mesopelllc nieclium  pelvis. 

(  Leptupellic aarron  pelvis. 

Oq  the  13tb  of  Marcb  Mr.  J.  Venn  gires  tn  Nature  tbe  resnlts  of  a 
series  of  measuroinents  made  upon  the  students  of  Cambridge  Uoiver- 
eity,  in  Eiigland.  The  following  queries  are  pnt,  according  to  Dr.  Gal- 
ton'a  8y8t«m :  (Ij  The  distance  of  tbe  clearest  vision,  (2)  traction  upon 
tbe  djiiamometer,  (3)  force  of  pressure  by  the  hand,  (4)  volume  of  the 
bead,  (5)  capacity  of  pulmonary  inspiration,  (6)  statore,  (7)  weight  of 
the  body.  The  most  interesting  result  relates  to  the  head,  which  is 
found  to  be  larger  in  volume  in  the  better  students,  and  in  all  classes 
to  increase  up  to  tbe  age  of  25.  Into  comparison  with  this  study  may 
be  brought  that  of  Pauline  Tarnowskynpon  150  prostitutes,  100  feinale 
thieves,  100  peasants,  and  50  women  of  cultaie: 
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The  vexed  qnestion  at  this  moment  in  the  science  called  criminology 
ia  whether  there  is  an  ensemble  of  characteristics  which  consign  their 
possessor  to  a  life  of  crime,  or  which  may  be  used  to  distinguish  differ- 
ent sorts  of  criminals.  In  some  form  the  Italian  school  are  committed 
to  this  doctrine,  and  are  more  or  less  opposed  by  the  French  school. 

In  1889  Dr.  N.  Anoutuhine,  of  Moscow,  published  an  elaborate  work 
on  slatnre  of  men  in  Ruasia  compared  with  that  of  otlier  nations.  An 
excellent  summary  of  this  monograph  is  given  in  L'Atithropologie 
(I,  63-74),  with  chart  and  map.  Every  work  of  importance  on  human 
biology  is  noted  in  the  Index  Medicus,  published  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Billings 
and  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  of  the  Snrgeon-General's  OflBce,  in  Washing- 
ton. The  permanent  record  of  this  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Index-Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon -General's  Offlce.  Further  important 
works  are  the  following :  Anthropometric  Identification  of  Criminals, 
Bertition;  Anthropometry,  Galton,  Hurd ;  Ascent  of  Man,  Batter; 
Cerebral  Couvolutions,  Turner;  Chest  Development  in  Young  Persons, 
Berry;  Color  ofSkia  in  Oriental  Races,  Beddoe;  Corsets,  Robin;  Cross- 
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Infertility,  Gnlick;  Evolutiou  and  Disease,  Suttou;  Bvolntiou  of  Sex, 
GediW,  Bytier;  Giants,  Laloy ;  Hraedlty,  Hatcbineon,  La  Poage, 
Turner,  Weismann,  Thompson,  Btoller;  Human  Selection,  Wallace 
Hyi)ertricho8is,  Jaws  and  Teeth,  Talbot;  Longevity  and  Climate,  RC' 
mondino,  Humphrey ;  Olecranou  Perforation,  Lamb ;  One-aided  OccU' 
pation,  Miiller;  Orbitomaxillary  Sutnre,  Thorns;  Paternal  Impression: 
Bullard  ;  PhysiRal  Proportions,  Greenleaf,  Bellary;  L'byeiologicat  Selec- 
tion, Bomancs ;  Physique  of  Women,  Bowditch ;  Pigment  in  the  ]^egro, 
Morison;  Right  handedness,  Baldwin;  Rumination,  Einhorn;  Ses,  Wal 
liau;  Skull  of  Charlotte  Gordny,  Topinard,  Benedikt;  Tailed  Men, 
Scbaeffer;  Teeth  of  Prehistoric  Skeletons,  Ward ;  Weight  of  the  Hnman 
Body,  Ranks. 

m. — PSYCHOLOGY. 

In  the  science  of  anthropology,  psychology  is  the  application  of  meas- 
nres  to  the  activities  of  the  mind  through  its  material  agency,  the  brain 
and  the  nervous  system.  The  two  sets  of  phenomena,  those  of  the  nor- 
mal mind  and  healthy  brain  aud  those  of  the  abnormal  miud,  are  in- 
cluded. The  former  find  their  able  organ  iu  the  American.  Journal  of 
Psychology,  Worcester,  Idassachusetts,  and  the  latter  phenomena  are 
treated  in  the  journals  of  nenrology. 

Abroad  the  greatest  activity  ])revails  in  this  department  of  research. 
Wundt's  Studien,  Dubois-Reymoud's  Archiv,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  most  of 
the  physiological  journals,  Mind,  Brain,  and  even  the  periodicals  de- 
voted to  criminology,  must  be  consulted. 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology  furnishes  (iii,  276-286)  a  report 
on  the  amount  of  psychophysical  instruction  in  the  following  American 
institutions  of  higher  learuiug :  Uuiversity  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Kebraaka,  Kew  York  College  for  the  Trainiug  of  Teachers,  Columbia 
College,  Harvard  University,  Yale  University,  Army  Medical  Museum, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  University,  Clark  University,  and 
University  of  Toronto.  Iu  each  case  the  instructors'  oamcB  are  giveu 
and  a  syllabus  of  the  instruction.  It  would  be  well  to  repeat  here,  did 
space  permit,  these  cuiricula,  to  mark  the  present  position  of  this  branch 
of  anthropology.  It  will  suEQee  to  append  Dr.  J.  McK.  Cattell's  account 
of  work  done  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Penu- 
sylvania. 

"  Special  courses  in  psychology  were  given  at  the  University  of  FeuQ- 
eylvania  by  Professor  Fullerton  and  Prof.  James  McKeen  Cattell.  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton  delivered  two  courses — one  for  undergraduates,  the- 
other  for  graduate  studcuts.  In  these  courses  special  stress  is  laid  on 
psychological  analysis  and  those  regions  of  psychology  which  border  on 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  Professor  Cattell  gave  three  courses  extend- 
ing through  the  year — an  introductory  course  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy, a  course  beginning  with  the  special  study  of  some  psychological 
problem  and  taking  up  iu  the  second  half  year  comparative,  social,  aod 
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abuormal  [isycbology,  and  ait  atlvaiictnl  course  in  physiological  aud 
experimeuta]  psychology.  Tbe^e  coiirsei^  include  either  priuiticai  work 
or  research  on  the  part  of  the  »tadeiit.  A  lecturer  on  pbilosopby  and 
an  assistaut  in  psychology  are  about  to  be  appointed,  and  additional 
courses  will  be  given  next  year, 

"III  addition  to  these  special  courses,  physiological,  abnornaal,  und 
comparative  psychology  may  be  studied  in  the  medical  and  biological 
departments  of  the  university.  These  ara  probably  withoat  rival  in 
America,  and  ofter  complete  conrses  of  lectures,  practical  work,  and 
diuics.  Psychology  borrows  from  and  lends  to  all  the  sciences.  Every 
one  of  the  large  numlier  of  advaoced  courses  offered  by  the  university 
bears  some  relation  to  psycUology,  and  may  prove  useful  to  the  stu 
dent.  The  asylums  and  hospitals  will  be  foand t>f  special  advautagt^to 
the  student  of  psychology. 

The  new  library  building  of  the  university  is  nearly  completed.  There 
ia  a  special  endowment  for  the  purchase  of  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical books,  and  any  books  needed  by  students  for  special  work  will 
be  obtained.  The  university  press  is  about  to  begin  tlte  issue  of  a  series 
of  monographs  representing  work  done  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
psychology.  The  tirst  number,  no  w  in  press,  is  a  psychological  study 
on  "Sameness  and  Identity,"  by  Professor  Fullerton.  Following  this 
number  will  be  aseries  of  researches  from  the  laboratory  of  psychology 
and  an  edition  of  Descartett' "Meditations,"  with  Latin  and  English 
texts  and  philosophical  commentary." 

Professor  Cattell  makes  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  the 
psychological  laboratory.  "The  chief  work  before  esperimeutal  psy- 
chology is  the  measurement  of  mental  processes.  As  experimental 
physics  is  devoted  to  the  measurement  of  time,  space,  and  mass  iu  the 
material  world,  so  exjwriment^l  psychology  may  measure  time,  com- 
plexity, and  intensity  in  consciousness.  In  so  far  as  cases  are  investi- 
gated in  which  one  mental  magnitude  is  the  function  of  another,  a 
mental  mechanics  is  developed. 

"The  laboratory  possesses  apparatus,  which  measures  mental  times 
conveniently  and  accarately.  This  apparatus  has  been  described  In 
Mind  (No.  12],  but  since  then  it  has  beeu  improved.  The  cbroiioscope 
has  been  altered  and  a  new  regulator  made,  so  that  the  mean  variatiou 
of  the  apparatus  is  now  under  one-thousandth  of  a  second.  New 
pieces  have  been  built  for  the  prodactiou  of  sound,  light,  aud  electric 
stimuli.  Apparatus  for  measuring  the  rate  of  movement  and  for  other 
purposes  have  been  added.  The  observer  is  placed  in  a  compartment 
separated  from  the  experimenter  and  measuring  apparatus.  With  this 
apparatus  researches  are  being  carried  out  in  several  directions.  Pro- 
fessor Dolley  is  measurnig  the  rate  at  whicli  the  nervous  impulse  trav- 
els, using  twii  different  methods.  In  one  series  of  experiments  an 
electrical  stimulus  is  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  reac- 
tion is  made  either  with  the  hand  or  foot.    The  rate  of  transmissiou  io 
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the  motor  and  seasory  trtusts  of  the  spinal  cord  has  thus  beeu  deter- 
mined. In  a  second  series  of  expertmeiita  two  stimali  are  given  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  the  interval  between  them  adjusted  until 
the  observer  seems  to  perceive  them  simultaneously.  It  is  thought 
that  those  experiments  will  throw  more  light  on  human  physiology 
than  cases  in  which  the  nerve  (motor  only)  of  a  partly  dead  ttog  is 
artificially  stimulated.  The  times  are  also  of  interest  to  psychology, 
as  they  are  needed  in  order  to  determine  purely  mental  times.  Mr. 
Witmer  is  measaring  the  personal  differenoe  in  reaction-times,  ami  the 
work  will  be  extended  to  different  mental  processes.  These  times  seem 
to  vary  with  age,  sex,  nationality,  education  arid  occupation,  and  their 
study  may  have  practical  value  as  well  as  theoretic  interest.  Length 
of  life  should  be  measured  by  rate  of  thought.  Experiments  are  also 
being  made  on  the  variation  in  the  reaction-time  from  hour  to  hour  and 
day  to  day.  With  the  co-oi>eration  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and  other 
eminent  neurologists  the  alteration  in  the  time  of  physiological  proc- 
esses in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  is  being  studied.  It  is  believed 
that  snch  tests  may  be  of  use  in  diagnosis.  The  nervous  impulse  may 
be  sent  through  the  system  in  different  directions  until  a  relative  delay 
discovers  tlie  diseased  part  Recovery  and  progression  may  be  studied 
by  noting  the  alteration  in  time. 

"Owing  to  the  introduction  of  cerebral  surgery  and  Ibe  advances 
recently  mnde  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  any 
method  which  may  make  diagnosis  more  exact  deserves  careful  study. 
In  addition  to  the  time  of  physiological  processes  in  disease,  other  tests 
of  loss  of  sensation,  power  and  intelligence,  are  made  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  following  ten  tests  are  recommended;  the  methods,  etc, 
are  described  in  an  article  now  in  press  for  Mind :  (1)  Dynamometer 
pressure;  (2)  rate  of  movement;  (3]  sensation-areas;  (4)  pressure  caus- 
ing pain;  (5)  least  noticeable  difference  in  weight;  (6)  reaction-time  for 
sound;  (7)  time  for  naming  colors;  (8)  bisection  of  50  centimeters  line; 
(9)  judgment  of  10  seconds  time;  (10)  number  of  letters  remembered 
on  hearing  once.  These  determinations  are  made  not  only  on  those 
who  are  suffering  from  disease,  bnt  also  on  every  one  who  wishes  to 
be  tested.  It  is  hoped  that  the  same  tests  will  be  made  elsewhere,  so 
that  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  observations  may  be  compared 
and  combined.  The  undei^raduate  students  in  experimental  psycol- 
ogy  undertakes  a  course  of  laboratory  work  in  which  about  two  hun- 
dred tests  and  measurements  are  made.  It  is  hoped  that  when  a  sufB- 
cient  mass  of  data  has  been  secured,  it  will  have  some  scientific  value. 
In  the  cases  of  two  of  the  test^  given  above,  the  rate  of  movement 
and  the  pressnre  causing  pain,  researches  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory.  By  aiteriug  the  distance  and  nature  of  the  movement,  and 
the  point  of  the  body  to  which  the  pressure  causing  i>nin  is  applied, 
new  quantitative  resulte  are  obtained." 

Professor  Fnllerton  is  carrying  on  a  research  to  determine  the  rate 
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at  which  a  simple  sensatloa  &de8  from  memory.  A  stimalns  ta  allowed 
to  work  OD  the  senae-organ  for  one  second,  and  after  an  interval  of  one 
aecoud  a  atimulnH  slightly  different  in  iiitenBity  ia  given  for  one  second, 
and  the  leasl  noticeable  difference  in  intensity  is  determined  by  the 
method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  The  interval  between  the  stimnii  is 
then  altered,  and  It  is  determined  how  mnch  greater  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stimnii  most  be  in  order  that  it  may  be  noticeable.  The  rate 
of  forgetting  is  thus  measnred  in  t«rme  of  the  stimalas.  Intervals  vary- 
ing from  one  second  to  three  minntes  have  been  nsed.  For  tliese  ex- 
periments new  apparatus  was  constraotei),  and  it  was  discovered  that 
when  sensations  of  light  are  excessive  and  last  for  oiiu  second,  the  least 
noticeable  difference  in  intensity  is  not  abont  one  one-hundredth,  as  is 
sopposed,  bnt  mnch  the  same  as  for  the  other  senses  ander  like  condi- 
tions. Other  observations,  such  as  the  importance  of  keeping  the  time 
of  stimnlation  constant,  the  stronger  stimalas  coming  before  or  after 
the  weaker,  the  degree  of  confidence,  the  personal  and  daily  variation, 
etc.,  have  made  a  new  investigation  of  the  leasl;  noticeable  difference 
in  sensation  necessary.  This  is  at  present  in  progress,  while  further 
work  on  memory  mast  wait  for  its  completion.  Mr.  De  Bow  is  in  the 
meanwhile  making  expeiiments  determining  the  time  of  stimalatiou 
giving  the  greatest  accuracy  of  discrimination. 

The  rate,  extent,  and  force  of  movement  is  the  subject  of  a  somewhat 
extended  investigation,  which  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time. 
The  maximum  rate  of  movement  has  been  noticed  above.  Experiments 
on  the  maximum  pressure  have  been  published,  as  also  on  extent  of 
right  and  left  handed  movements.  But  the  least  noticeable  difference 
in  the  rate,  extent,  and  force  of  movement  has  never  been  studied  in 
the  same  way  as  the  least  noticeable  difference  in  passive  sensation. 
Yet  it  would  seem  to  need  sneh  stody  even  more,  owing  to  the  impor- 
tance and  obscurity  of  the  "  sense  of  effort." 

The  laboratory  possesses  apparatus  for  studying  the  time,  intensity, 
and  area  of  stimulation  needed  to  produce  the  just  noticeable  sensation 
and  a  given  amount  of  sensation.  These  mental  magnitudes  are  cor- 
related BO  that  one  may  be  treated  as  the  function  of  the  other.  The 
results  of  studying  the  relation  of  time  to  intensity  have  been  published 
in  Brain  [pt.  3L),  it  being  found  that  the  time  colored  light  must  work 
on  the  retina  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen,  increases  in  arithmetical 
progression  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  decreases  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. The  relation  of  area  to  intensity  and  time  is  now  being 
studied.  Other  experiments  on  the  relation  of  intensity,  time,  and  area 
of  stimulation,  as  determined  by  the  length  of  the  reaction-time  and 
accuracy  of  discrimination,  have  been  begun. 

The  laboratory  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Koenig's  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  hearing  and  the  elements  of  music,  and  a  spectrophotome- 
ter, a  perimeter,  and  other  pieces  for  the  study  of  viaion.  Work  on 
hearing  and  vision  has  iieen  begun  in  several  directions,  bnt  is  at  pres- 
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eut  itelayed  for  lack  of  workers.  EJome  progress  is,  however,  beiii^ 
made  in  stadyiog  the  fusion  of  sensations  of  tight,  the  laboratory  i>o8- 
sessiug  special  apparatus  by  which  colored  surfaces  of  given  areas  may 
ill  any  saccession  work  on  the  retina  for  given  times.  Mr.  Newbold,  who 
has  been  helping  with  the  experiments  on  memory,  is  about  to  begin  a 
research  on  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  there  will  be 
others  ready  to  undertake  original  work.  Among  the  subjects  for  which 
apparatus  has  been  secured  and  preliminary  study  has  been  made  are: 
The  building  of  complex  perceptions,  exertion,  and  fatigue,  the  meas- 
aremeut  of  coutrast,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  subconscious  mental 


Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow  has  prepared  for  the  series  of  Fact  and  Theory 
Papers  a  small  volume  on  the  time-relations  of  mental  phenomena,  "  The 
study  of  the  time-relations  of  mental  phenomena  is  important  fronr 
several  points  of  view.  It  serves  as  an  indes  of  mental  complexity, 
^ving  the  sanction  of  olgective  demonstration  to  the  results  of  aubjee* 
tive  observation ;  it  indicates  a  mode  of  analysis  of  the  simpler  mental 
acts,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  these  laboratory  products  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  daily  life;  it  demonstrates  the  close  interrelation  of  psycho- 
logical with  physiological  fact«,  an  analysis  of  the  former  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  right  compreheusion  of  the  latter;  it  suggests  means 
oflighteningandshorteningmentaloperations,  and  thus  offers  a  mode  of 
improving  educational  methods ;  and  it  promises  in  various  directions  to 
deepen  and  widen  onrknowledgeof  those  processes  by  the  complication 
and  elaboration  of  which  our  mental  life  is  so  wonderfully  built  up.  Au 
excellent  bibliography  of  well  selected  aatlioritiesrelatiugto general  psy- 
cho-physics, time- re  action  8,  adaptive  reactions,  and  association  times 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  edited  by  President  Stanley  Hall,  and  published  at  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  the  standard  authority  on  the 
physical  side  of  psychology. 

Metaphysical  psychology,  represented  in  the  English  publication 
Mind,  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered  the  arena  of  anthropology 
since  the  revelations  of  consciousness  are  now  subjected  to  experi- 
mental examination.  The  following  topics  show  the  range  of  study  on 
both  sides:  Animal  Intelligence,  Alix,  Foveau;  Double  Conscious- 
uess,  Binet;  Efl'ect  of  Fatigue  on  Muscular  Contraction,  Lombard; 
Effect  of  Music  on  Animals,  Stearns,  Weissmau;  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, Jastrow;  HistoryofEeflexActiou,  Hodge's  Hypnotism,  Felkin, 
Innes,  Lays,  Moll,  St.  Clair,  Boujean,  and  many  others ;  Inhibition  in  the 
PheunmeDa  of  Conscience,  Beriet;  Intelligence  of  Animals,  Gorsetti; 
Mental  Evolution,  Varigny;  Mental  Tests,  Cattell;  Origin  of  Mind, 
Cams;  Origiuof  Human  Faculty,  fiomanes;  Perception  of  Length  and 
Kumber  Among  Little  Children,  Binet ;  Physiognomy  and  Expression, 
Mant«ga7,za;  Principles  of  Psychology,  James;  Psychic  Life  of  Micro- 
organisms, Beriet;  Psychic  Time  Measures,  Fricke;  Psychology  of 
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Attention,  Bibot ;  Belation  of  Mind  to  Its  Physical  BaBis,  <Jope,  Salter ; 
SeDtneof  DirectioQin  Auiiuals,  Lubbock;  Space ConsciousnesB,  Spencer. 

IV. — ETHNOLOGY., 

Since  tbe  dividing  lines  between  races  have  come  to  be  drawn  upon 
color  rather  than  upon  osteology,  much  iDg:enaitj  has  been  expeuded  in 
devising  a  scheme  of  colors.  Broca's  standards,  published  in  the  flrBt 
edition  of  the  British  Association  "Anthropological  Notes  and  Queries," 
are  well  known.  They  appear  also  in  the  French  "  Queries."  Dr.  Bed- 
doe,  president  of  the  London  Anthropological  Institute,  has  further 
studied  these  Broca  standards  and  makes  the  following  subdivisions: 

(1)  Bed  (iucluding  pink)  passiug  through  reddish  brown  towards 
black. 
.    (2)  Orange,  or  reddish  yellow,  passing  through  brown  towards  black. 

(3)  Yellow,  nassing  through  yellow  browu  and  olive  browu  toward 
black. 

(1)  Gray  or  cendre,  darkening  to  black. 

Dr.  Beddoe  presents  an  ingenious  table,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
these  colors  are  given  for  people  that  he  has  specially  examined. 

Elemcnti  of  color— Decadi. 


Gr.T. 

Yellow. 

Oringe. 
2.S 
*.  1 

11.2 

Boa. 

Chi 

2.7 

3,9 

30 

s  0 

0.7 

5  8 

8  e 

3.8 

»■" 

This  is  followed  hy  a  more  extended  table,  in  which  the  proportions 
of  Broca's  numbers  eutering  into  each  skin  color  are  given.  The  nota- 
ble diGfereuces  of  form  existing  between  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  and 
the  other  profound  portions  of  the  body  in  different  groups  of  mankind 
seem  to  have  been  produced  antecedent  to  these  migrations  and  sep- 
arations which  have  brought  about  race  distinctions  at  present,  such 
as  color  of  skin  and  eyes  and  textnre  of  the  hair. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  has  published  a  volume  on  Races  and  Peoples, 
in  which  he  combines  the  results  of  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Academy  of  I^atural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  This  volume  supplies  a 
vacancy  previously  existing,  since  there  was  no  good  summary  of  eth- 
nology published  in  ^Inglish  giving  the  results  of  modern  research. 
The  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  author  is  the  location  of  man's  origin  in 
southwestern  Europe  apjl  the  parts  of  Africa  opposite,  both  on  zoolog- 
ical and  archLDOlugical  gro^f  uds.    His  classiHcations  of  mankind,  though 

agreeing  esDoRtially  witl»  flfoee  of  PtheP  recent  sjsteipatists,  i»msseap 
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sufficient  interest  to  be  repi  ated,  since  tliey  grow  somewhat  ont  of  Dr. 
Btinton's  theory  coneeroiDg  man's  cradle  land.  They  are  reprodnceil 
bore  in  order  to  enable  tlie  reader  to  compare  tbem  with  those  of 
Welcker,  Topiaard,  Hfeckel,  Sfiiller,  Flower,  Quatrefages,  and  others 
in  preceding  suoimaries  of  tbe  Smitbsonian  Report: 

Otntral  elhiuigraiMe  mAmm. 


Colar,  j«llair    < 
olire;    ball 


Hair,  alndght  i 
Nan,  mDdldin. 


I.  South  MsdiMr- 


n.  North     Had  I 
I.  NegTilld 

ni.  Negroid 

I.  StnlUe 

n.8lbirlo 

I.Nonhem 

n.Cantral 

IILdonthtn 

I-Nlinillo 

IT-MaUjio 

IlI.Aralralio  .... 


i.  Cauoaslo  . . 


i,  EgypUaD. 
S.  But  AMrau. 

2.  AbTuiniBD. 

3.  Chaldean. 
Euakarlaa. 
IndaQetniauiD  or 

CeltlDdic  peoiiles. 
People*  of  the  Cao- 

Dwarb  of  the  Cod^. 


Catfre   nsd    Conjco 

(ribe«. 
Chlnen. 
Native!  oT  Thibet. 


HoBJCob,  Kaln  uoka. 
Torkg,  Coaeaeka. 
Flnna,  Uagyan. 
Cbnkcbli,  AJnoa. 
Japineae,  Koreaiu. 
EBklmoe. 
Tlnoeh,   Al^ouhiOB, 

Chinook*,      Kokiab, 

Nahnaa.  TataMos. 
Mayan,  ChaiHwcca. 
Carlba,    Arawaka, 

Chlbchia,  QuIohoM. 
Miucoplea,  Aeta*. 
Nair  Gnloeana. 
Fepjeeaaa.  elo. 
Ualaya,  Tagalaa. 
PadOo  lalauden. 


— Briutoi),  D.  G.,  Kuues  auil  Peoples,  New  York,  1890,  p.  SB,      nzedbyGoOSIc  ' 
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Sektme  of  the  ^ura/rioan  root — North  Jfeili(«rran«<)i>  bronok. 
ITrlbea  Is  italJ«areexUDBC| 


I.  EDBOtuic  in^ap Eiucaldonac,  Baiqusa,  iSnnb,  Sieiiit.  J^uiMnian 

PicU,  (T|  Xt^ridiUf  {?)  Cnnfa&riau. 

1.  Celtic gtODp 0auIs,Hlgh1indS»>Ci!>i,Irl9li,Welih,Uaiii,BrelDn 

2.  Italic groap I/aliat,V-mbT\ani.OKant,  , 

Spsnieb,  rortagnBse,  RnnmaiilHU!),  WallMbiBDS. 

3.  lUyrlc  gtoop lUyriam.  AlboDJiina,  rArooan.,  Jopi/jM  (!'. 

4.  HuIIpuIa  group Pelntgi,  Phryjiant.  Lydiana,  Jtaeedoniant,  Greeka- 

i.  Leitlo  group Letts,  LithnBniajia,  OMPnuiiaiu. 

a,  Teutonlo group Balhi.VandaU.Franlii.Anslii.  SaiBni,Su. 

dlDaYUD9,»ermaaB,  Cues,  Dutoli,  Edk1I> 


llADS,  Preuob. 


IS.  Poles.  CseiAs,  S 


III.  Cnncaslo  stock  .. 


7.  SlHTonloftroap... 

S.  Indo-BrsDic  group 

Dards,  Belnchis,  Hnois*.  07Peie> 

1.  Leaitblo  groop Avtat,  Liks,  Tides,  Enrlna. 

2.  Clrcaaalc  Ktonp CircBsslaas.  Abkhuians. 

3.  Sistio  group Tosb,  EarabonUkB. 

1.  Georgic  group GeorEiuss,  Miugreliaaa,  Lisa. 


,CnuitiBDs,V 
Hindoos,  Eaflrs. 


— BriDton,  RaceBund  Peoples,  New  York,  1890,  p.  140. 
Scheme  of  Aryao  migratioH. 
[Eninct  peoples  in  Udlici.  ] 


I  Mortbern  Peoples  (Blondes) . 


PriniiUTS  Att»iib  (Wesi 


EuaOPSAK. 
Letto'LltbuiniiDS. 

A  MAN. 

Teutons. 

Pftiyffio«. 

Daaam. 

Medt,. 

Hellenes. 

Iranian  e. 

lUtriaw. 

Indians. 

Italians. 

CelU. 

Guan- 


— BriutOD,  n.  G.,  RaceH  nud  Peoples,  New  York,  \m),  p.  153. 

Sokeme  of  Iht  European  race— South  Mediterranean  firancA. 
( El tinct  peoples  in  ifaiict.] 

1,  Libyan  group .Hvmidiam,  Qeluliani.  Libyani,  itaur 

chei.  Berbers,  Siflans.  Zounres.  Knbyles.  Tnurel 
Tibbus,  GhAdumee,  Miabiles,  Ohanalat.  Elrtuan 
Ammita.Aitj/riam.  BittiUt  {1). 

Hgyptiau  gronp Uopts,  Feliabeen. 

E:satArricBDgroDp....GHllas.     Somalis.    Dsnakils,    Bedjas.     Billos,    Afs 
Kbaniirs. 

Arabian  group Himat/anUt,  aabeani,   SaboOieBnt.  Arabs,    Bedan. 

Ebkilii. 
Abyseinian  group,...  AmLarnis,  TlRrts,  Tigrlins.  Cboes,   Elbiopiena,  H 


BriDtoD,  D.  G.,  Kacei)  and  Kooples,  Now  York,  X&M,  p.  104. 


b.  Google 
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Schen 


0/  the  Avsiai'rU 


IHslotlM  group Akkaa,     Tlkkitlkkis,    OboD^tax.   I)gkn«.    TddhWuis, 

Kimot  of  MadagBsi^ar. 

lotiogTonp Slim<ikH,UIiilia3,  DonKos,  Kiks,  Ilavi9,Nu#r9. 

duiew  gioup Biiugea«,liaCU3,  BonniH.KaDoriF,  MgnriiB,  A.kra9, 

Degarnblui  gronp.-.Serreies.  BsDjnms.  Wolofa, Foya. 

llDeangroDp AshuiUa,   Dabomis.    Fantis,  Yorobas,  MandiDgon, 

Teis.  £ni8. 
ibisDRrODp NDbu,  Btrabras,  Dongulowis,  PoQla,  Tumaljs,  N>aia 

HyBma.  Manbuttna. 
>utu  group CafIre8,Ziiln8.BecbDanBa,Sakalaias,DaiuBa,HeiT<iruii, 

Suahelis.  OvBmbos,   Bassuloe,   Baralonge.  Bengaa, 

Dnallaa.  Wagandaa, 

— BriDtou,  D.  a.,  Races  aud  Peoples.    Kew  York,  1B90,  p.  174. 
SBheme  of  the  Titian  Race. 


[.  Siuitlc  BrBDCh.. 


2.  TIlibBUn   

.  Indo-';biD«weronp. 

ChinoHO,  Toiikinese. 

.  TuDEuaie  Groop. ... 

-Tuugua,  ManohuB, 

2.  UougclicGroup.... 

..UoDgala,  Kalmnuka. 

3.  Tartarlo  Group..-.. 

..Turcomaua.    Takoota.    Turks  (OaniBDli),    Ua 

Kirgbia,  CnaaofeB,  Hu^a. 

4.  Fiuuic  Group 

^hukchea.  Konkg,  Kui 


hatkaos,  Damotlos, 


paueae  Group Japapdse,  Eareaua. 

— BriutoLi,  D.  G.,  Haces  aud  Peoples.     New  York,  1890,  p.  194. 
Sehrme  of  Insular  and  Litoral  I'eopUa. 
1.  Nigrilo  Group HIncopina,  Aetaa,  Scbobaeu) 


s.  New 


ivas  lof  Madnj!! 
s,  Maorla. 


..Dravidas,  Taoi 
Todaa,  Ebnu 
1,  New  York,  1890,  p.  2-20. 


la.Sautsla.  Kohla,  Sbillaa. 
BriutoD,  D.  G.     Races  and  Peoples 

It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  mention  the  essay  at  classification 
luiide  by  Dr.  Lombanl  the  preceding  year  and  published  in  the  Biillo- 
tins  tie  la  Societe  d'AntbropoIogie,  Patis  (xii,  129;  185).  Tlie  nuthor 
Starts  oHt  witJt  tbe  bypotbesis  tbat  the  human  species  first  appeaitsd 

izcdbvGoogIc 
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iD  the  circumpolar  regiou  'during  the  Miocene  epoch  and  tbat  it  ex- 
~  panded  slovly  and  progressively  over  all  the  continents.  As  soon  as 
the  parts  of  this  original  groap  separated,  races  were  formed  which  set 
np  a  movement  from  north  to  south,  the  more  recent  and  better  per- 
.fected  driving  before  them  the  older  and  more  degraded.  Three  pri- 
mary races  are  demanded  by  this  theory,  and  their  modern  representa- 
tives are  to  be  seen  in  Tierra  del  Fnego,  Cape  Colony,  and  Tasmania 
or  Australia. 

The  best  journals  on  ethnography  and  ethnology  are  the  orgaos  of 
the  great  societies  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  geographic 
magazines  and  publications  of  all  the  societies  devoted  to  geography 
can  not  be  overlooked.  While  their  ruling  motive  is  the  conquest  of 
the  world  for  civilization  they  do  not  fail  to  mention  and  describe  the 
aborigines.  The  Internationales  Arckiv  fur  HtknograpMe,  Jjeydeo, 
edited  by  J.  D.  E.  Schmeltz,  is  designed  exclusively  for  museum  directors 
who  have  in  charge  ethnographic  material. 

The  difficulty  still  remains  of  confounding  language  with  blood,  iu 
this  area  of  anthropology,  to  such  an  extent  that  lists  of  tribes  contain 
tongues,  and  vice  versa.  Trained  ethnologists,  however,  make  the  proper 
distinction,  and  gradually  the  error  will  eliminate  itself. 

General  worlcs  on  Ethnology. — The  beech  tree  in  Ethnology,  Taylor; 
Ethnography,  Races  and  Peoples,  Brinton  ;  Ethnology  iu  relation  to 
races  and  peoples,  Achelis;  Geographic  names,  Hirrle,  also  Bulletin  i. 
United  States  Board  of  Geographic  names ;  Numeration  in  the  light  of 
ethnography,  GUnther,Reinach;  Pygmies,  We ruer ;  Race  and  disease, 
Hoffmeieter,  Stokris ;  Race  susceptibilities,  Grieve :  Teeth  of  different 
races,  Belty, 

America. — Age  of  puberty  among  Indians,  Holder;  Americanists, 
Brinton;  Beotbubs,  Gatschet;  Cherokees,  Moony;  Cherokees  and 
Mound-bnildeis,  Thomas;  Eskimo,  Murdoch,  Rink;  Illustrated  Ameri- 
cana, fiuniiewell;  Indians  of  Paget  Sound,  Eells;  The  Mexicans, 
Gooch,  Seler;  Northwest  Coast  tribes,  Jacobsen;  Omaha  and  Ponca 
Indians,  Dorsey ;  Feopliug  of  America,  Quatrefages;  South  American 
Culture, Stiibel ;  Tribesof  Canada,  Boas;  Ethnography  of  Venezuela, 
Marcano ;  Western  Denes,  Morice. 

Europe. — Aryan  cradle-land,  Glennle,  Huxley,  Taylor;  Basques, 
StoU;  Ethnography  of  Europe,  Lombard;  Ethnography  of  Turkey, 
Garnett;  Ethnology  of  British  Isles,  Rhys;  Etruscans,  Brinton,  Bugge; 
Fiulaiid,  Renter;  Germans  and  Slavs,  Virchow;  Lapps,  Amich,  Den-, 
iker,  Khabou^ine,  Rabot;  Origin  of  the  English,  Freeman;  Prehis- 
toric races  of  Italy,  Taylor;  Russia,  Stuart ;  The  Slavs,  Hellwald;  Stat- 
ure iu  Russia,  Anoutchine;  Tartars  in  the  Crimea,  Deniker. 

Asia. — Auuametes,  Deiiiker;  Anthropology  in  India,  Ibbetson;  Ar- 
menia, Lanin;  Asia  Minor,  Bent;  Cambodia,  Combette;  Caucasus, 
De  Morgan;  China,  Gordon,  Tcheng;  Cochin  China,  Combefte,  Faure; 
Ethnography  of  Western  Asia,  Lombard ;  History  of  Israel,  Renan ; 
H.  Mis.  129 35 
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lTidlft,TaTeniier;  Indo-ChlDa,Bo88et;  Japanese  studies,  Semy;  Kii^iz, 
Ehabouzine,  Kards  and  Yesides,  Covalewsby ;  Thibet,  Delbard,  Bock- 
hill,  Sand  berg. 

Africa. — Augotese,  Topinard ;  Baota  stock,  Haarhoff;  OoDgo  tribes, 
Stanley  [the  Stanley  literature  in  geographic  joarnals  and  scientific 
periodicals).  Ward;  Dahomy,  Delbard;  Gaboon,  Delbard;  Madigaa- 
car,  Oliver;  South  African  Ethnology,  Macdonald. 

Oceanica. — Auntralia,  Porter,  Howitt,  Reclua;  Borneo,  WoodTord; 
Indian  Archipelago,  Baron  Hoevell ;  Flores  and  Celebes,  Weber;  New 
Caledonia,  Combette;  Kew  Hebrides,  Imhaus;  Polynesian  race,  Por- 
nander;  Solomon  Islanders,  Woodford ;  Tasmania,  Both;  Torres  Strait, 
Haddon. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Keaoe,  of  London,  prepared  for  Chambers'  Bncydopsedia, 
ueir  edition,  articles  on  ethnographic  titles. 

V. — GLOSSOLOGY. 

The  resources  of  liuguistic  studies  in  the  United  States  are,  on  the 
classical  side,  represented  by  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  and 
on  the  ethnic  side  by  the  studies  and  publications  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Brinton's  American  series,  and  by  ihe 
collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  Washington. 

Abroad,  the  list  of  philological  journals  is  too  long  to  reproduce; 
furthermore,  in  most  of  them  language  is  studied  quite  apart  from  man 
who  uses  it.  Trtibners  catalogues,  not  forgetting  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  ;  BevuedeLiuguistique;  ZeitschriftderMorgen- 
l&ndischeu  Gesellschaft,  Lazarus  and  Steinthal's  Zeitechrift  and  Fried- 
lander's  Catalogues  must  be  consulted  for  works  in  special  lines.  The 
following  papers  may  be  consulted :  Asiatic  affinities  of  Malay 
languages,  Wake;  Blackfeet  language,  Tims;  Category  of  Moods, 
Grasserie;  Chinook  jargon,  Hale;  Comparative  Grammar,  Orasserie; 
liiski mo  Vocabularies,  Wells;  Ethnographic  basis  of  Language,  Lei t- 
ner;  Evolutionof  Language,  Murphy;  Gothic  langnagt'S,  Balg;  Indo- 
European  lingnistics,  Begnaud  ;  Language  of  the  Missisaguae,  Cham- 
berlain; Manualof  Comparative  Philology,  Schrader;  New  Linguistic 
Family,  Henshaw;  Phonograph  in  the  Study  of  Songs,  Fewkes;  Ponle 
language,  Tautalu;  Science  of  Laugaage,  Sayce;  Semitic  languages, 
Wright;  Texte8MaDcbu,Bang;  Timacaatext,GatBchet;  Tupi  language, 
Dom  Pedro ;  Zulu  Dictionary,  Manner. 

VI. — TECHNOLOGY. 

Klemm's  plan  of  tracing  out  the  lineage  and  migrations  of  baman 
inventions,  perfected  later  by  General  Pitt-Bivers,  is  really  the  most 
productive  of  scientific  results  among  ethnologic  methods.  The  study 
of  an  art  in  its  historic  elaboration  may  be  called  technography  and  the 
tracing  of  an  art  through  the  tribes  that  practice  it  ethnotechuics.  At 
any  rate,  every  year  some  one  among  thebost  of  anthropologists  gathers 
the  specimens  and  the  eridence  to  show  how  one  of  our  well  known 
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imptemeiits,  processes,  or  art  prodaots  lias  come  to  be  what  it  is.  Tbe 
foUowiDg  is  a  good  example  of  this ;  A  symposinm  was  held  by  the 
'  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington  to  study  the  arrow-maker's 
art.  Six  members  made  commnnioatioas  and  tbeir  results  are  pablished 
in  the  Anthropologiat.  Each  reader  was  an  expert  iir  his  field,  so 
that,  practically,  there  is  little  more  to  be  said  on  that  sabject.  lllns- 
trations  of  some  of  the  methods  are  to  be  foaud  iu  the  Beports 
of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  bat  the  perfecting  of  the  point  is 
shown  only  in  the  American  Anthropologiat  and  is  reprodaced  here  to 
give  the  subject  a  wider  circulation.    Tbe  steps  are  as  follows :     (1) 


bv  Google 
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Dtrikiug  when  the  edge  is  sharp;  (3)  indirect  percasaioti,  practiced  by 


tbe  WiutQDS  and  described  by  B.  B.  Bedding ;  (■i)  indirect  percnssion, 


Fio.  *.— ludircct  percussion.    T' 


s  being  concerned ;  practiced  by  tlie  Apacbes,  according  to 

DKiiiz^dbvCooglc 
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OatliD ;  (u)  flaking  by  pressure,  a  bone  implement  being  nsed,  a,  bone 


7iu.  b — FUkiDi;  by  proesurei  a  boneitupleiuetiiUeingaBed. 

tool,  bf  the  stooe,  c,  the  flake;  (6)  flakiug  by  pressure;  manner  of 


Fta.  0,— PlaklDe  bf  preunra. 

holdiug  as  obsen'ed  among  many  tribes  by  J.  W.  Powell  and  others; 


F]o.  T.— Flaking  by  preaBore. 


rXTio^K 
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used  restinff  od  a  sopport ;  (8)  flakiDg  by  pressure,  bouK  pincers  beJDg 
used. 


An  excellent  example  of  the  study  of  art  genealogically  is  Henry  Bal- 
four's description  of  the  old  Britisti  pibcorn  or  horn  pipe  and  its  affini- 
ties. (J.  Antkrop.  Inst.,  Ijondon,  xx,  142-154, 2  pi.)  The  family  tree 
would  stand  tbus: 

Prototype. 

(Corostatk  or  slender  reed  nith  vibratiug  tongue.) 
Single  reed  pipe  with  raovable  reed  (e.  g.  Arab  pipe). 


Double  pipea. 
(Argbool.) 


Fenian  bagpipes. 
(nei  amb^Dah.) 


Double  pipes. 
(Zummarab.) 


Single   pipe    witb 

bom  bell-ID outb. 

(Pibcotn.) 


oble    bagpipes 


born  bell-months. 
(Arab  zonggfirab.) 


(Hindoo  Mngoodi. 
See  . ,  types  witb 
born  bell-moDtb.) 


Double  pipes  witb 
single  ball-inontb. 
(Greek  bom  pipe.) 


Greek  bagpipes. 

In  the  accompanying  plates  the  relatiODships  are  better  presented  to 
the  eye.    They  are  marked  iii  and  it. 

EXPLANATION   OF  HRNRV   BALFOIIR'B   PLATE   III. 

Fig.  1.  Doable  bornptpe,  from  the  village — dio  Maria,  Teaos,  Grecian  ArcbipeUgo. 

Fig.  a.  Side  view  of  same. 

Fig.  3.  Upper  portion  of  same,  witb  gourd  moath-piece  removed,  showing  reeds. 

Fig.  4.  One  of  the  soanding  reeds  removed. 

Fig.  a.  Bagpipes  from  the  Oreeian  Arohipelago. 

Fig.  G.  One  of  tbe  bo  audio  g  reeds  removed. 

Fig.  7.  Pibcorn  from  the  island  of  Anglesea. 

Fig.  B.  Back  view  of  the  pipe,  with  end  pieces  removed,  showing  reed  in  Hltt, 

Fig.  9.  Sounding  r«ed  of  same.  OOqIc 


Hornpipe  and  Bagpipes,  Grecian  Archipelago  ;  and  Pibcorn  from  Anglesea. 


DiclzedbyGoOgle 
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13. 


Arab  Reed  Pipes,  Deckhan  Pipes,  and  Hindoo  Hornpipe. 


DiclzedbyGoOgle 
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Fig.  10.  Donble  reed  pipes,  Zammarah,  Atftb,  from  Egjpt. 

Fig.  11.  Single  reed  pipe  &om  Egypt. 

Fig.  13.  Donble  pipe^,  Toomeri,  Deckan,  India. 

Fig.  13.  Same,  with  goard  removed,  allowing  Bounding  reeds  inaitu. 

Fig.  14.  Hindoo  "  horn-pipe"  with  donble  pipes  and  large  gonid  n 

Fig.  15.  same,  with  gontd  and  born  bell  month  ramoved,  front  view,  abowiugioand- 

ing  leeds  in  *>Eu. 

Mr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  U.  S.  ^National  Musenm,  in  a  very  elabo- 
rate manaer,  worked  ont  the  primitive  methods  of  flre-making,  so  that 
he  is  much  better  acquainted  with  the  art  than  any  savage  ever  was. 
The  geographic  distribution  of  each  form  is  interestiDg  in  the  light  of 
ethnography,  and  the  gradual  elaboration  of  this  primitive  art  up  to 
the  last  century  an  instructive  chapter  in  the  growth  of  invention. 

BarrFerree,  of  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  influence  of  climate  and  nature  in  giving  shape  and 
character  to  primitive  arcbitectnre.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est. 

J.  E.  Watkins,  of  the  IT.  S.  Kational  Museum,  follows  the  historic 
method  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  carrying  industry  and  the  elabo- 
ration of  modern  engineering. 

W.  H.  Holmes  publishes  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy a  paper  on  the  evolution  of  ornament,  based  on  the  close  study  of  a 
lat^  series  of  aboriginal  pottery,  basketry,  and  other  fabrtns.  It  is 
shown  that  many  of  the  patterns  which  have  had  the  greatest  popularity 
in  the  world  originated  among  primitive  peoples.  A  list  of  important 
papers  follows:  Aboriginal  Fire-making,  Hongh;  Artistic  Anatomy* 
Richer;  Boomerangs,  Baker ;  British  Pibcorn,  Balfour;  C^ts  from  Bnbas, 
tis,  Tirchow;  Climate  and  Architecture,  Ferree;  Culture  Plants,  Bieh- 
ter;  Currency  and  Measures  in  China,  Morse;  Dawn  of  Metallurgy, 
Mello;  Evolution  of  the  Gondola,  Pieraon;  Evolution  of  Ornament, 
Holmes;  Fortification,  Clarke;  Garden  Vegetables,  Stnrtevant;  Indns- 
trial  Arts  in  India,  Birdwood ;  Japanese  Pottery,  Bowes ;  Maple  Sngar, 
Henshaw;  Mechanic  Art  in  the  Stone  Age,  Hayes;  Music  in  Kew 
Hebrides,  Hagen ;  Musical  Notation  in  the  Middles  Agea,  sub  voce ;  The 
Nephrit«-jacleite  question,  Berwerth ;  Origin  of  Bronze,  Wilson  j 
Origins  of  Technology,  Espiuas;  Primitive  Surgery,  sub  voce  ;  Proaa, 
Sturtevant;  Quarry  Workshop  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Holmes; 
Sources  of  Jade,  Pierce;  Swords,  sub  voce ;  Throwing  Spear,  Nuttall; 
Trade  route  from  Peking  to  Kashgaria,  Bell ;  Venezuela  Pottery,  Ernst ; 
Wild  Horse  of  Sungaria,  Trouessart;  Writing  Materials  and  Books 
among  the  Ancient  Bomans. 

TII.  —  ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  two  arcbfeologies,  classic  and  pre-faistoric,  have  for  their  oflluial 
organ  the  AtTterioan  Journal  of  Arohaology  and  of  the  History  of  Fi?ie 
Arts.    (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.)     It  speaks  authoritatively  for  the  Arch. 
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utologiual  lostitute  of  America  and  the  Americaa  Scliool  of  Clasaical 
Stadies  atAthens.  wbose  headquarters  are  at  Cambridge,  Massacha- 
setts.  AH  brancheB  of  arcli^Iogy  aod  art,  oriental,  classical,  early 
Christian  Mediaeval,  and  American,  find  a  medium  of  atterance  in  the 
Journal.  The  Institute  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  men  and  women 
who  desire  to  aid  and  share  in  the  advance  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  past  of  the  human  race. 

American  archselogy  has  its  organs  in  the  American  Antiquarian,  the 
American  Anthropologist,  the  reports  of  the  Peabody  Musenm,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  U.  S.  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  U.  8.  S'ational 
Musenm,  the  series  of  publications  issued  by  Dr.  D.  Q.  Brinton,  and 
the  transactions  of  local  societies. 

The  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  in  connection  with  the  UiiiTer> 
sity  of  FeQusylvania  perfected  its  organization  by  publishing  its  first 
Annual  Report,  Vol.  i,  namber  1,  containing  list  of  additions  to  the 
library,  catalogue  of  accessions,  and  the  first  report  of  the  curator.  Dr. 
C.  0.  Abbott. 

The  subject  of  archseology  has  taken  on  a  vigorous  growth  during 
the  current  year.  Professor  Putnam,  of  Harvard  University  and 
Peabody  Museum,  has  carefully  studied  the  prehistoric  remains  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  lu  two  impers  in  the  Century  Magazine,  especially  he  has 
given  in  a  brief  space  and  in  a  popular  manner  the  result  of  his 
minute  examinations.  Professor  Putnam  also  prepared  for  the  World's 
Fair  Committee  a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  archaeological  and  ethno- 
graphic exhibit.  Over  this  department  Professor  Putnam  will  preside. 
The  researches  of  the  Peabody  Museum  explorations  lead  Putnam  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mound-builder  was  a  short-headed  South- 
erner ;  that  his  civilization  was  broken  up  by  a  long-headed  ^Noriiherner, 
and  that  the  Indian  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  these  two. 

The  Hemenway  southwest  arcbieological  expedition  bore  its  first 
fruit  in  vol.  T,  of  the  Papers  of  ArchEeoiogical  Institute  of  America, 
American  series.  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier  contributes  in  this  volume  four 
papers  upou  the  history  of  the  Southwest,  to  wit;  (1)  A  sketch  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  possessed  of  the  countries 
north  of  the  province  of  New  dalicia,  previous  to  the  return  of  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  in  the  year  1536 ;  (2)  Alvar  Nnfiez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  the 
importance  of  his  wanderings  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  slope  of  the 
Pacific  for  Spanish  esploratious  towards  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  (3) 
Spanish  efforts  to  penetrate  to  the  north  of  Siualoa,  between  the 
years  1530  and  1539 ;  (4)  Fray  Marcos  of  Nizza,  and  (5)  the  expedition 
of  Pedro  de  Villazur  from  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Platte  Biver,  in  search  of  the  French  and  the  Pawnees,  in  the 
year  1720. 

William  H.  Holmes,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  publishes  the  result 
of  an  extended  exploration  in  a  bowlder  quarry  near  Washington  City, 
at  Piney  Branch.    This  site  turns  oat  to  be  a  veritable  workshop,  aud 
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a  carefal  study  of  the  debris  leads  tUe  iuvestigator  to  the  couclusJon 
that  the  forms  occurring  here  are  not  impleineots  at  all,  but  failures, 
which  the  savage  artisan  has  thrown  away.  Mr.  Holmes  has  beeo 
enabled  to  demonstrate  this  by  learning  the  stone- chipper's  art  and 
actually  repeating  the  steps  in  hia  processes.  The  value  of  this  careful 
exploration  lies  in  the  assistance  which  it  will  lend  to  other  arcb^ologists 
who  visit  to  review  their  own  work  with  new  light. 

Arub geologists  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Hon.  Henry  Shirley 
found  in  Pedro  Bluff  Gave,  Jamaica,  a  craniam  belonging  to  one  of 
the  aborigines  who  inhabited  the  island  before  the  European  conquest. 
It  had  been  artificially  deformed  during  infaucy  by  the  depression  of 
the  frontal  region,  or  fW)nto-occipital  compression  with  sorrespondiog 
lateral  expansion.  The  island  of  Jamaica  has  yielded  a  remarkably 
small  nnmber  of  evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation. 

Dr.  Brioton  prepared  for  his  "liaces  and  Peoples"  a  scheme  of 
geologic  time  during  the  age  of  man  iu  the  eastern  hemisphere,  which 
is  here  re- prod  need. 


Scheme  of  neologii 
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— BrititoD,  D.  O.,  RacHsaud  peoples.    New  York,  1890,  p.  96. 

The  eighth  Bussiau  Archaeological  Congress  was  held  in  Moscow, 
January  8  to  24.  It  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  founding  the 
Boyal  Archffiological  Society    iu    Moscow,   February  7,  1864.     The 
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occasion  was  one  of  great  importance  botb  socially  and  scientifically, 
as  tbe  following  list  of  topics  will  sbow: 

(1)  Pre-bistoric  antiqoities. 

(2)  Histori CO- geographic  and  ethnographic  antiquities. 

(3)  Monuments  of  fine  arts. 

(4)  Customs  and  usages  in  Russia. 

(5)  Religions  monumeniB. 

(6)  Bnsso-SIavic  lingnistic  and  paleographic  monnmeots. 

(7)  Classic,  Slavo-Byzantine  and  western  antiquities. 
(S)  Oriental  and  heathen  antiqaities. 

(9)  Archseographic  monuments. 

There  is  an  excelleot  report  of  this  meeting  in  the  Mittheilung&n, 
Wien  (XX,  148-164). 

An  event  in  arcbceology  worthy  of  record  iu  ISSfl-W  was  tbe 
removal  of  the  Natioual  Egyptian  Mnseuiu  from  Bfilaq  on  tbe  east 
side  of  the  Nile  to  tbe  spacious  Khedival  palace  at  Gizeh  od  the  west- 
ern bank. 

The  death  of  Sohliemann  removed  one  of  the  most  romantic  charac- 
tfirs  in  the  scieotiflc  world.  Tbe  conception  of  exploring  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy  was  formed  in  his  boyhood.  His  assiduity  in  amassing  a 
fortune  totbis  end,  and  bis  untiring  efiforc  to  spend  bis  fortune  to 
secure  that  end  have  held  him  np  to  the  admiration  of  two  generations. 
That  his  interpretation  of  his  discoveries  may  not  be  in  every  case 
correct,  will  not  detract  greatly  from  his  just  meed  of  praise. 

Arcbseological  publications  of  general  interest  will  be  found  under 
the  following  titles:  Aboriginal  Monuments  in  North  Dakota,  Mont- 
gomery; American  Antiquities,  Peet  (under  several  titles);  Antiqnity 
of  Mau,  White  (series  of  papers  on  the  Warfare  of  Science  in  Pop.  8e. 
Monthly);  Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  Thruston  ;  Archasology,  Powell; 
ArebfBology  of  India,  Fiihrer;  Archeeology  of  Ohio,  Putnam;  Bronze 
Age,  Montelius;  Clifif  Dwellings,  Chapin,  Mearns;  Discoveries  in 
Egypt,  Edwards,  Brugsch,  Naville;  Fort  Ancient,  Ohio,  Moorehead; 
French  Archaeology,  Mortillet;  Oashed  Bones  and  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,  Hughes;  Oriental  Archieology,  Sayce;  Prehistoric  Anthropology, 
Wilson;  Prehistoric  Cave  dwellings,  Bickford;  Stone  Age  in  Africa, 
Aodree^  Winnipeg  Mound  Begioa,  Bryce, 

VIII. — SOCIOLOGT. 


In  December  of  1889,  tbe  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. Tbe  list  of  subscribing  members  reached  the  numt>er  of  800  in 
the  first  six  months  of  the  Academy.  Tbe  most  distinguished  univer- 
sity presidents  and  professors  are  among  tbe  governing  body.  This  co- 
operative action  marks  an  era  iu  a  branch  of  anthropology  hitherto  difB- 
cult  to  summarize.    Tbe  resources  of  sociological  study  are  unlimited. 
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Censns  reports,  tables  of  vital  statistics,  blae  books,  literature  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  of  interstate  commerce,  ofeducatioo,  Johns  Hopkins 
tracts  on  historical  and  political  science;  the  great  reviews,  all  of 
them ;  the  daily  press  are  onl;  a  few  of  the  great  organs  of  sociology. 
The  existence  of  a  national  society  with  an  official  organ  will  enable 
the  specialists  to  call  from  this  great  mass  the  publications  in  his  line 
of  study. 

Anthropology  comes  to  the  aid  of  justice  in  the  success  of  the  Bertil- 
Ion  method  of  measnring  and  identifying  criminals.  This  has  found 
favor  not  only  in  all  France,  but  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  the 
Argentine  Bepoblic  To  the  ordinary  police  questions  of  ses,  height, 
age,  and  color  of  the  eye  are  added  the  cephalic  diameters,  the  length 
of  the  foot,  length  of  the  middle  finger,  length  of  the  ear,  length  of  the 
forearm,  and  personal  scars  or  individnal  pecaliarities.  The  many 
beneficial  effects  of  the  certain  identification  of  a  criminal,  in  spite  of 
all  aliases  and  disguises  that  have  already  been  published,  the  ability 
toseparate  the  first  offense  from  the  professional  villainy,  are  not  the 
least  among  the  obligations  society  owes  to  anthropology. 

The  discussion  still  continues  upon  the  subject  whether  there  are 
certain  monthologiual-  indications  of  criminal  proclivities  so  marked 
that  society  may  use  them  to  protect  itself  by  confining  the  subject  be- 
fore the  crime  may  be  committed. 

The  wide  range  of  inqniry  in  the  province  of  sociology  is  indicated 
in  the  following  titles:  Anthropology  of  Prostitutes,  Tamousky ;  Ar- 
tificial Deformation  of  the  Head,  Delisle,  Nioolucci ;  Child  Marriage  in 
India,  Brahmin;  Chronology  of  China,  Gordon;  Communism,  Lav- 
eleye;  Comparative  Criminality,  Tarde;  Courtesy,  Mallery ;  Crime  and 
Snicide,  Corre;  Criminal  Anthropology,  Garnier,  Galton,  Garofalo, 
Germa,  Lombroso,  Paravant,  KIlis,  Proal ;  Disposal  of  the  Dead,  Tay- 
lor ;  Dnk-Duk  Ceremonies,  Ohurchill ;  The  Ear  as  a  Sign  of  Defective 
Development,  Warner;  Ethical  Problem,  Cams;  Evolution  and  Inher- 
itance, Eimer ;  G«ntile  System  of  the  Navajos,  Matthews ;  Government, 
Hnxley;  Infancy  of  Criminals,  Taverni;  Infant  Marriages  in  India, 
Fawcett;  Japanese  Women,  Loti ;  Judicial  Dictionary,  Stroud ;  Judicial 
Torture,  Gnndry;  Justice  and  Political  Ethics,  Spencer;  La  Couvade, 
Meyners;  Masks,  Boas,  Meyer;  Marriage  and  Heredity,  Nisbet;  Mar- 
riage Belation,  Wake;  Mutual  Aid  Among  Animals,  Krapotkin;>l!Torth 
American  Indian  Children, P^eken ;  Origins  of  CommouIjaw,Pollock; 
Police  Anthropometry,  Spearman;  Political  Evolution,  Letournean;  Pol- 
yandria,  Raynaud;  Primitive  Fashions,  Basu;  Primitive  Games,  Thurn; 
Province  of  Sociology,  Giddings ;  Racing  in  1890,  Stutfield;  Society 
Among  Animals,  Girod;  Student  Life  in  Paris  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
Francke;  Survival  of  Ancient  Custom,  Gomme  ;  Tattooing  in  Tunis, 
Bazin  {also  mbvoce];  TbiefTalk,  Wilde;  Trephined  Crania,  Temeau; 
Young  Parisian  Criminals,  Jolly,  Bonx. 
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IX. — RELIGION   AND  FOLKLORE. 

One  of  the  remarkablti  results  of  cooperation  in  the  study  of  folk-lore 
is  scien  In  the  possibility  of  such  a  work  as  Professor  Frazer's  Gh>ldeD 
Bough.  The  priesl  of  Diana,  near  Aricia,  took  office  after  killing  his 
predecessor.  Before  doing  this  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  break  a 
bough  from  a  sacred  tree  in  the  grove,  identified  with  the  Golden  Bough 
plucked  at  the  Sibyl's  bidding  by  ^neas  before  entering  upon  his 
journey  to  the  world  below.  The  two  questions,  why  was  the  priest 
obliged  to  kill  bis  predecessor  T  and  why,  before  killing  him,  was  he 
obliged  to  pluek  the  Golden  Bought  drive  the  author  to  consult  the 
whole  body  of  knowledge  recently  accumulated  in  comparative  religion. 
The  lower  forms  of  animisom  are  quite  familiar  to  Professor  Frazer, 
who  explored  them  in  the  preparation  of  his  well-known  work  entitled 
Totemism. 

Sir  Monler  Williams  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  English-speaking 
people  a  study  in  comparative  religion  in  his  work  on  Buddhism  in  its 
connection  with  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism  and  in  its  contrast  with 
Obristiauity.  There  is  no  better  example  of  the  amenability  of  such 
matters  to  scientific  treatment  than  isrurnished  by  Buddhism.  At  first 
it  was  not  a  religion  at  all.  It  recognized  no  spirit  world ;  it  had  no 
ecclesiastical  organizatioa,  no  places  of  worship,  no  cult  whatever. 
Ont  of  itself  partly  and  in  its  association  with  surrounding  religions  it 
became,  in  the  north  especially,  the  most  complicated  and  exacting  of 
cults  founded  upon  spirit  worlds  of  countless  number,  of  every  variety 
of  inhabitants  intimately  associated  in  every  conceivable  way  with  the 
peopleof  the  earth.  The  study  of  Buddhism  is  a  chapter  in  the  natural 
history  of  religion. 

The  American  Folk-lore  Society  held  its  annaal  meeting  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Briuton. 
The  report-of  the  council  gave  the  most  flattering  account  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  organization.  A  movement  was  made  toward  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  society's  publications. 

The  folklorist  needs  no  better  guide  than  tiie  Journal  of  American 
Folk  Lore,  edited  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  by  W.  W,  Newell, 
Original  papers  of  great  merit  fill  the  body  of  the  numbers,  but  reviews 
of  current  literature  and  a  list  of  all  publications  upon  the  subject  put 
the  student  at  once  into  communication  with  bis  colleagnes. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Revue  de  V  Hiatoire  des  Religions,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Musee  Guimet,  in  Paris,  takes  notice  of  all 
current  literature  on  the  natural  history  of  religions.  It  is  a  guide 
book  to  this  branch  of  science.  During  the  current  year  this  periodical 
enters  its  twenty-first  volume.  The  Aunales  du  Mus^e  Guimet  are 
devoted  to  memoirs  too  long  and  technical  for  the  E4vue. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  folklore  museum.  In  pursuance  of  his  suggestious  Mr.  Oulin  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  and  organized  a 
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department  devoted  to  this  subject  iu  the  Museum  of  Arcbieology  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  titles:  Aryan  Cosmogony,  Veck- 
enstedt;  Buddhism,  Griffin,  Williams;  Comparative  Religion,  Frazer; 
■  Diabology,  Jewett;  Evolution  of  a  Sect,  McGee;  Folklore,  Newell; 
Humanities,  Powell ;  Mythology  of  the  Menomoni,  Hoffman ;  Natural 
Religion,  MUlIer;  Polytheism  in  China,  Lyall ;  Prayer  Among  the  Hin- 
dus, Boussel;  Primitive  Religion,  Schnrtz;  Religion  of  the  Semites, 
Lloyd ;  Taoist  Religion,  Benton. 

X.— MA.K  AMD  NArVBE. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  published  a  series  of  papers  on  America  in  its  re- 
lation to  civilization,  including  aboriginal  life  as  well  as  that  of  the 
white  race.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  iu  this  study  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  change  from  agricultural  to  hunting  life  wrought 
in  the  aborigines  by  the  invasion  of  the  buffalo ;  or,  rather,  it  might 
l>e  called  the  reciprocal  action  of  buffalo  and  Indian.  The  burning  of 
forests  encouraged  the  growth  of  grass;  this  iuvited  the  bnffalos ;  they 
enticed  the  farmer  from  his  stone  hoe  and  laborious  husbandry  to  take 
up  the  spear  and  the  bow.  Meat  was  easier  to  procure  than  corn ; 
furthermore,  the  buffalo  destroyed  the  corn  and  left  the  farmer  nothing 
else  to  do  bnt  to  pursue  the  occupation  of  Mimrod. 

M.  Marcelin  Boule  brought  together  in  U Anthropologic  (i,  89-103)  a 
series  of  reviews  on  quaternary  geology  in  its  relation  to  the  antiquity 
of  man.  This  list  includes  Forsyth  Major,  on  the  Mammalian  fauna  of 
the  Val  d'Arno  ( Quart.  J.  Oeol.  Soc,  Lond.,  xi,i,  p.  1) ;  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne,  on  the  Bowlder  clays  of  Lincolnshire  '(id.,  114) ;  Aubrey  Stra- 
hem,  ou  the  Glaciation  of  South  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  Welsh 
Border  (id.,  xlii,  369) ;  R.  M.  Dilley,  on  the  Pleistocene  succession  in 
the  Trent  Basin  [id.,  xlii,  437) ;  J.  Prestwich,  on  the  Date^  duration, 
and  conditions  of  the  glacial  period,  with  reference  to  the  antiquity  of 
man  {id.,  xliii,  393) ;  T.  Mellard  Reade,  on  An  estimate  of  post-glacial 
times  (id.,  xliv,  291) ;  Rev,  O,  Fisher,  on  the  Occurrence  of  elephas 
meridionalis  at  Dewiest,  Dorset  (id,  xi.it,  818) ;  J.  R.  Eilroe,  on  Direc- 
tion of  ice- flow  in  the  north  of  Ireland  (id.,  xliv,  827)  j  James  Groll, 
on  Prevailing  misconceptions  regarding  the  evidence  which  we  ongbt 
to  expect  from  former  glacial  periods  (id.,  XLT,  220) ;  J.  Prestwich,  on 
the  Occurrence  of  palieolithio  implements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ight- 
ham,  Kent  (id.,  xlt,  270);  Henry  Hicks,  on  the  Cac  Gwyne  Cave, 
North  Wales  (id.,  xliv,  561). 
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A  PRIMITIVE    UEU  BURIAL. 


By  Dr.  J.  F.  8hydbk,  Virginia,  Cast  CouHty,  Ulinoii. 


On  the  broad  alluvial  plain  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  through  which  the  Altamaha  river  takes  its  course  to  the  sen, 
at  a  point  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  that  stream  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railway,  there  is  a  small  natural 
elevation  of  the  ground  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
river  valley.  On  the  top  of  this  higher  ground  is  one  of  the  numerous 
Indian  burial  mounds  of  that  region,  measuring  some  25  or  30  feet  iu 
diameter  at  the  base  and  8  or  10  feet  high  at  its  center.  In  February 
last  (1890)  in  making  an  excavation  in  the  western  edge  of  this  moand — 
not  for  arch  geological  investigation,  nor  by  ansliEeologiHts, — a  few  iucbes 
below  the  surface  the  spade  broke  into  a  hollow,  spherical-looking 
,  object  that,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  the  round  bottom  of  a  large 
eartben  pot  which  had  been  buried  there  bottom  np.  The  solid,  hard- 
packed  earth  in  which  it  was  imbedded  was  then  carefully  removed  and 
the  vessel  was  lifted  out  of  its  long  resting  place.  Much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  explorers  another  quaint  earthen  vessel  was  discovered  within 
the  larger  one.  This  smaller  one  was  standing  upright  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  securely  covered  and  inclosed  by  the  large  pot 
that  had  been  placed  inverted  over  it,  affording  it  perfect  protection 
from  moisture  as  well  as  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth  forming  the 
mound  heaped  over  it  (Fig.  1.)  On  examining  the  smaller  vase  it  was 
found  to  be  nearly  half  fall  of  fine  white  ashea  interspersed  with  calcined 
fragments  of  human  bones,  comprising  the  charred  teeth  aud  cremated 
skeleton  of  an  adult  individual.  Lying  on  the  surface  of  these  remains 
were  a  quantity  of  small  perforated  bone  beads  (wampum),  among  which 
I  discovered,  uniform  in  size  with  the  beads,  several  small  pearls  that 
had  been  pierced  through  the  center  for  the  purpose  of  stringing,  with 
the  beads,  in  the  form  of  a  necklace  or  other  ornament.  Whether  the 
mound  presented  any  peculiar  features  in  its  construction  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn ;  and  no  further  exploration  of  it  baa,  to  this  time,  been 
made. 

The  large  pot,  which  I  have  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  (Fig, 
2)  is  bell-shaped,  quite  symmetrical  in  proportions,  and  measures  15| 
inches  in  height  and  exactly  the  same  in  width  across  the  mouth.    It 
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ia  made  of  compact  clay,  UDglazed,  bard  burued,  and  of  tbe  uniform 
thickness  of  a  fraction  more  than  the  fourth  of  an  incb.  About  the 
bottom,  both  inside  and  out,  it  presents  by  discoloration  aumistakable 
evidence  of  having  been  subjected  repeatedly  to  the  action  of  fire,  prob- 
ably for  cooking  food.  Its  internal  surface  is  very  even  and  regular 
and  has  tbe  appearance  of  haviug  been  smoothed  by  the  band,  as  flngfr 
marks  are  faintly  discerned,  particularly  about  the  upper  portion.  Tbe 
outside  is  roughened  by  being  ornamented  all  over  with  a  continuous 
repetition  of  the  peculiar  design  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  3,  which  doubt- 
less was  impressed  upon  the  soft  clay,  before  it  dried,  with  a  stamp  cut 
in  intaglio,  thus  leaving  the  figure  on  the  vessel  in  relief,  or  "  raised." 

The  smaller  vase,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  had  been  deposited, 
Is  plain,  smooth  inside  and  out,  glossy  black  in  color,  though  not  glazed; 
is  thinner  and  more  compact  in  texture  than  the  large  one,  looking,  at 
first  glance,  as  if  molded  of  papier  m^hi^.  It  is  free  from  ornamenta- 
tion of  any  sort,  and  was  burned  hard  after  drying.  In  Pig.  4  it  is  rep- 
resented, as  is  also  the  covering  vase  (Fig-  2),  one-eighth  actual  size. 
Obtusely  pointed  at  the  bottom,  of  couoidal  form,  it  rapidly  enlarges  to 
near  the  top,  and  coatracts  again  for  an  incb  and  three-fourths  to  the 
mouth;  gracefal  in  contour,  and  almost  mathematically  true  and  reg- 
ular in  every  proportion;  it  is  13  inches  broad  at  the  widest  part,  11^ 
inches  high,  and  llj  inches  across  the  opening.  The  fact  that  in  each 
of  these  eartbeu  vessels  their  beigbt  and  diameter  across  the  mouth  are 
exactly  equal  in  measurement  may  be  only  an  accidental  coincidence,  * 
but  would  seem  to  indicate  that  certain  definite  principles  or  rules  in 
the  plastic  art  guided  the  ancient  potters  in  shaping  their  vessels. 

We  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  wheel  and  lathe  were  unknown,  as 
appliances  in  the  manafacture  of  pottery,  to  the  primitive  American 
Indians.  But  they  must  have  employed  adequate  substitutes  for  them ; 
for  without  mechanical  aids  of  some  desciptiou  the  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency attained  by  some  of  the  tribes  iu  the  ceramic  art  is  difDcult  to 
explain.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  about  tbe  saline 
springs  in  Southern  Illinois,  Western  Yirgiuia,  and  other  localities, 
numerous  fragments  of  very  large  earthen  vessels  were  found  scattered 
about  over  extensive  areas  adjoining,  many  of  them,  when  entire,  3 
or  i  feet  in  leugth  or  in  diameter  and  a  foot  or  more  in  depth.  They 
doubtless  were  made  and  used  by  the  Indians  as  evaporating  pans 
for  obtaining  salt  &om  tbe  salt-impregnated  water  of  the  springs. 
These  rude  earthen  kettles  vere  plain  on  tbe  inside,  but  invariably 
bore  on  the  outside  the  distinct  impression  of  some  kiud  of  woven  fab- 
ric. They  excited  the  curiosity  and  astonishment  of  the  backwoods- 
men; and,  at  a  lat«r  time,  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  scientist  to  dis- 
cover the  method  by  which  the  ancient  artisan  shaped  and  manipulated 
such  unwieldy  masses  of  soft  elay  and  supported  them  in  place  while 
drying.  This  problem  was  solved  satisfactorily  a  few  years  ago  by  M^r. 
George  B.  Sellers,    In  his  valuable  paper  on  "  Aboriginal  Pottery  of 


Fig.  2  (i). 
Snyder  :  Primitive  Urn  Burial. 
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Fig,  3.    Actual  Siz 


Fig.  4  (i). 
Snvder:  Primitive  Ubn  Burial. 
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the  Salt  Springs  in  Illinois,"*  he  quoted  the  opinions  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished antiqaariaus,  J.  W.  Foster,  ll.  d.,  and  Dr.  Chas.  Ban, 
that  "  the  earthenware  has  evidently  been  molded  in  baskets,"  an 
impracticable  method  because  of  the  impossibility,  as  Mr.  Sellers  points 
out,  of  "  keeping  in  form  and  lining  with  heavy  clay  fragile  baskets  of 
the  large  size  of  these  old  sa1 1  kettles."  He  then  states,  "  I  discovered 
(at  the  salt  springs  near  the  Saline  Biver,  in  southern  Illinois),  what 
at  first  I  took  to  be  an  entire  kettle  bottom  up ;  but  on  removing  the 
earth  that  covered  it,  it  appeared  to  he  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  clay. 
From  its  position  among  heaps  of  clay  and  shells,  its  hard,  compact, 
discolored — I  may  aay  almost  polished — surface,  I  became  satisfied  it 
was  a  mold  on  which  the  clay  kettles  bad  been  formed,  precisely  as 
in  loam-molding  at  the  present  day."  The  soft  clay  was  retained  in 
proper  position  on  the  mold  with  bandages  of  coarse  textile  fabric  that 
left  their  impression  on  the  pottery,  similar  to  the  imprint  that  baskets 
of  the  same  texture  would  make  if  the  plastic  clay  had  been  pressed 
against  their  inner  surface.  This  very  simple  method  of  casting  the 
large  salt  kettles — on  the  outside  of  the  pattern — was  probably  the 
same  adopted  in  making  the  larger  of  the  two  pieces  of  pottery  from 
the  Georgia  burial  mound  (Fig.  3.).  lu  its  construction  the  clay  when 
soft  must  have  had  firm  support  on  the  inner  side  to  resist  the  pressure 
necessary  to  imprint  its  exterior  surface  with  the  carved  type.  When 
dried  sufficiently  to  retain  its  form  the  vessel  may  theu  have  beeu 
lifted  from  its  mold  and  smoothed  on  the  inside  with  water  and  the 
open  hand.  In  shaping  the  smaller  vase  the  thin  sheet  of  ton^fh  clay 
was  Qo  doubt  taken  off  the  molding  block  while  yet  pliable  and  its 
upper  margin  drawn  in  gradually  by  careful  manipulation.  A  slightly 
wrinkled  appearance  of  the  iudrawn  margin  of  the  opening  bears  evi- 
dence of  this  process. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  these  two  pieces  of  earth- 
enware were  made  purposely  for  the  inhumation  of  ihe  incinerated 
remains  they  finally  inclosed,  thongh  they  are  in  every  respect  so 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  that  use.  By  placing  the  conical  vase 
upright  on  a  support  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  invert* 
ing  the  large  pot  over  it,  the  receding  rim  of  the  vase  exactly  fits  in 
the  curving  side  of  the  pot,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  the  one  covering 
the  other  so  accurately  as  to  well  nigh  exclude  the  jiassage  of  air  be- 
tween the  parts  in  contact.  And  this,  I  have  been  informed,  was  their 
relative  position  when  recovered  from  the  mound.  This  vase,  thongh 
"new"  and  exhibiting  no  indications  of  previous  use,  is  of  a  type — 
Amphora-like — quite  common  among  the  eartbesware  of  the  pottery- 
making  pre-Columbian  Indians.  The  large  pot,  or  kettle,  as  before 
stated,  bears  evident  marks  of  long-continued  use  in  domestic  or  cul- 
inary service. 


*  Popular  Soienco  Monthly,  1877,  vol.  ii,  p.  573,  «l  Mg. 
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Tbe  exterior  ornameDtatiob  of  this  large  kettle  is  shown  in  detail, 
drawn  of  actual  size,  by  Fig.  3.  Tbe  da,rk  lines  are  in  relief,  standing 
out  level  with  tbe  original  surface  of  the  clay  when  molded;  the  white 
spaces  show  the  face  of  the  carving  tbat  sunk  its  impression,  the  six- 
teenth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  in  the  yielding  mass.  It  will  be  observed 
in  this  nnique  design  that  a  well  defined  cross  appears  iu  each  circle 
aurroanded  by  the  intricate  scroll  lines.  The  figure  of  the  cross  is  by 
no  means  nncommon  in  the  works  of  art  of  the  ancient  races  inhabit- 
ing America  before  the  historic  period.  It  has  been  found  fashioned 
in  stone  and  copper,  engraved  on  shell  and  bone,  and  in  colors  on  pot- 
tery vases  and  bottles — not  to  mention  the  famous  carving  at  Palenque. 
Its  presence  among  the  relics  of  tbe  mounds  has  occasioned  much  apeo- 
nlation  and  discussion,  in  the  main  with  no  other  basis  than  ludicrous 
flights  of  the  imagination.  At  this  late  day  tbe  fanciful  theory  of  a 
pre-Golnmbian  propagation  of  Christianity  in  America  by  the  Apostle 
Saint  Thomas,  supported  at  one  time  by  such  diatingniBhed  scholars  as 
Professor  Tiedemaun,  is  scarcely  worth  a  passing  notice.  "  It  has  been 
shown  by  the  preceding  examples,"  remarked  Dr.  Chas.  Eau,"  which 
could  be  multiplied,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  that  the  croBS  was 
recognized  as  a  symbol  among  the  more  advanced  nations  of  America." 
Gomara  says  the  knowledge  of  the  cross  as  a  religions  emblem  bad 
penetrated  all  Spanish  America  before  its  discovery  and  conquest;  and 
adds,  "This  veneration  of  the  cross  made  them  (the  Indians)  more 
ready  to  adopt  tbe  Ohristian  symbol."  This  rubbish  has  vanished 
before  the  march  of  archtecological  science,  together  with  the  grandeur 
and  splendor  of  the  *'  cultured,  semi-civilized  mound  builders."  The 
"sign  of  the  cross,"  carved  and  sketched  by  the  early  mound-building 
Indians,  is  now  properly  considered  a  meaningless  figure  of  ornamenta- 
tion adopted  by  crude  savages  because  of  its  simplicity  of  execution- 
This  advanced  opinion  is  well  expressed  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in 
mentioning  a  copper  ornament  of  cross  shape  foand  iu  an  old  Indian 
grave  in  Tennessee.  He  says :  "  I  think  it  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  '  Tablet  of  the  Cross '  at  Palenque,  and  be  regarded 
as  an  ornament  made  in  its  present  form  simply  because  it  was  an  easy 
design  to  execute,  and  one  of  natural  conception." 

Known  instances  of  the  preservation  of  cremated  bumao  remains  in 
earthenware  vases,  by  our  prehistoric  Indians,  are  very  rare.  It  was 
the  custom  of  some  tribes  to  burn  their  dead  collectively,  "The  practice 
of  reserving  the  skeletons,"  says  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  ll.  D,,t  "nntil  they 
bad  multiplied  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  general  cremation  or  iuhumation 
seems  to  have  been  adopted."  They  were  then  bnmed  all  together  and 
the  seething  pyre  was  covered  with  earth,  heaped  up  into  a  monnd,  to 
be  never  again  disturbed.  "  Bnrial  vases,"  he  adds,  "  inclosing  human 
bones  (not  burned)  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the  grave  mounds  of 

*  Ttta  Falenqne  tablet,  p.  43,  t  Antiqaitiea  of  Boathero  Indiana,  p.  IWJ 
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TetitieBsee,  Alabama,  Florida,  MissiBsippi  and  Sonth  Carolina.*'  And 
be  relates,  on  pages  455, 456  of  bis  valnable  work,  a  very  interestiaf; 
acooant  of  the  recovery  from  a  small  shell  moniid  od  Colonel's  Island, 
in  Liberty  Ooanty,  Georgia,  of  a  barial  am,  inclosed  in  two  others,  con- 
taining the  bones  of  a  y»ong  child. 

The  nrn-bnrial  from  tbe  Altamaba  moond — the  sabject  of  this  paper — 
is  original  in  design  and  remarkable  for  its  Ingenioas  simplicity.  Tbe 
pottery-ware  is  practically  imperishable;  and  sealedalmost  hermetically, 
as  were  tbe  ashes  of  the  dead  they  contained,  in  that  region  where  fhist 
is  scarcely  known,  they  mast  have  endnred  forever  bat  for  some  con- 
vnUion  of  natnre~or  the  implements  of  civilization.  The  presence,  in 
tbe  funeral  vase,  of  small  pearls  with  tbe  wampam  beads,  and  the 
chalk-like  condition  of  both,  attest  the  antiquity  of  this  singalar  sepul- 
chral deposit  Pearls  were  worn  as  personal  ornaments  tn  great  pro- 
fiision  by  tbe  Indians  of  eastern  Georgia  when  De  Soto  came  among 
them,  in  1540.  The  Gentleman  of  Elvas  says  that  14  bushels  of  them 
were  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  one  cbarnel-honse  at  Cofachiqni. 
Pickett  remarks,  in  his  History  of  Alabama  "  There  can  t>e  no  doubt 
about  the  quantity  of  pearls  found  inthisStateof  Georgia,  10  1640,  bat 
tbey  were  of  a  coarser  and  less  valuable  kind  than  the  Spaniards 
supposed.  The  Indians  need  to  perforate  them  with  a  heated  copper 
spindle,  and  string  them  round  their  necks  and  arms  like  beads." 

OentaricH  bave  passed,  with  their  ceaseless  changes,  since  tbe  bands 
of  affection  placed  those  venerated  asbesof  the  dead  and  bead  ornaments 
in  that  mound-covered  crypt  of  clay  pottery;  and  they  who  moamed 
on  that  occasion  have,  ages  ago,  been  resolved  into  dust;  bnt  in  these 
simple  relics,  tbey  left— as  legible  as  though  graven  in  letters  on  polished 
marble — a  record  of  their  crude  religious  feelings,  of  their  child  like 
faith  and  reverence,  and  of  their  very  human  yearnings  for  life  ever- 
lasting. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  written  the  mound  in  which  tbe  pottery 
vessels  and  incinerated  hnman  remains  were  found  has  been  thoroughly 
explored ;  and  nothing  further  was  discovered  but  a  bed  of  ashes  and 
charcoal  on  tbe  ground  surfaee  in  the  center  of  the  tumulus. 
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MANJTERS  AND  C08TOMS  OF  THE  M0HAVE8. 


By  OBOBaE  A.  Allen,  Colorado  River  Agency,  Colorado. 


Altboagh  the  Mobaves  are  giWog  np  raany  of  tbeir  snperstitions, 
some  of  tbem  still  cliog  to  tbe  teacbiogs  of  tbeir  anceators.  They  cre> 
mate  their  dead,  the  funeral  pyre  being  made  ready  for  tbe  corpse  as 
soon  as  life  is  extinct,  and  tbe  body  is  placed  on  tbe  pile  of  wood  pre- 
pared, while  all  tbe  frieods  and  relations  of  tbe  deceased  gather  around 
and  set  up  a  pitiful  moan.  Formerly  they  burned  all  the  property  of 
the  deceased,  and  often  tbe  monrners  would  contribute  everything 
they  possessed  to  the  flames,  thereby  showing  tbe  affection  and  grief 
they  felt  for  the  dead ;  bnt  this  custom  is  not  much  practiced  at  the 
present  time.  The  women  nsaally  contributed  a  portion  of  tbeir  hair 
to  tbe  flames — that  is,  those  who  belonged  to  tbe  immediate  family  of 
the  deceased — and  would  oven  sometimes  throw  themselves  on  tbe  fire, 
sach  was  their  grief. 

While  they  have  bat  little  reverence,  they  believe  there  is  a  Ood, 
whom  they  call  Mat-o-we-lia,  and  that  He  ia  tbe  maker  of  all  things; 
that  He  has  a  son,  whom  they  call  Mas-zam-bo,  who  is  king  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Mat-o-we-lia  conducts  the  movements  of  the  enn,  moon, 
and  stars;  sends  the  rain,  sunshine,  etc.  Mas-zam-ho  has  full  charge 
of  affairs  tn  heaven,  or  "White  Mountain,"  as  they  call  it. 

They  believe  the  spirits  of  the  dead  go  up  to  the  "White  Moantain" 
in  smoke,  and  that  all  the  property  destroyed  in  tbe  flames  with  tbe 
deceased  will  go  with  bim  to  the  "White  Moantain,"  where  pots  are 
constantly  boiling  with  something  to  eat. 

They  bad  formerly  an  annual  burning  of  property,  and  all  wonld  con- 
tribute something  to  tbe  flames  in  expectation  of  its  going  op  to  their 
departed  friends.  This  practice  is  entirely  discontinaed  on  the  reser- 
vation, but  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Ynmas  at  Fort  Tuma,  and  by  the 
Mohaves  at  Needles  and  Fort  Mohave,  ofl*  the  reservation. 

They  also  have  a  belief  that  ali  the  lHohaves  who  die  and  are  not 
cremated  tarn  into  owls,  and  when  they  hear  an  owl  booting  at  iiigbt 
they  think  it  is  tbe  spirit  of  some  dead  Mohave  retarned.  They  are 
also  superstitions  about  eating  any  kind  of  food  that  they  are  not  ac- 
customed to.  They  will  not  eat  the  meat  of  tbe  beaver,  claiming  that 
if  they  did  tbeir  necks  woald  swell.    This  belief  was  brought  abont  by 
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the  circnmatance  of  some  one  baviDf^  poisoned  beaver  for  their  bidesi 
and  the  lodiaDS  vho  ate  of  the  flesh  were  poisoned  and  died;  hence, 
they  think  all  beavers  are  bad. 

After  one  dies  the  friends  do  not  eat  salt  nor  wash  themselves  for 
four  days.  Bat  these  snperatitions  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  afew 
yearsmost  of  them  willbavediedootaltogether.  The  medicine  menare 
most  instramental  in  keeping  them  alive. 

They  formerly  practiced  polygamy,  bnt  this  is  now  discontiDaed. 
Tbeir  marriage  ceremony  is  a  very  simple  one ;  they  merely  agree  to 
live  together  as  man  and  wife,  seldom  separating  after  sach  an  agree- 
ment is  formed. 

They  regard  the  hieroglyphios  fonnd  on  rocks  as  being  the  relics  of 
some  distinct  race,  of  which  they  have  no  tradition  whatever.  Their 
animal  nature,  like  that  of  all  aborigines,  predominates,  and  tbey  are 
most  bappy  and  contented  wben  they  have  plenty  to  eat.  The  children 
are  rather  bright  and  inclined  to  learn  when  their  minds  are  not  diverted 
by  play.  When  allowed  to  recreate  tbey  play  some  kind  of  game  from 
early  morn  until  bed-time. 

Some  of  the  women  do  very  artistic  work  in  beads  and  pottery ;  tbey 
also  weave  matting  from  cottoowood  bark.  The  mesquite  bean  is  their 
principal  food  in  winter;  this  tbey  gather  and  put  np  in  large  willow 
baskets,  which  they  place  npon  platforms  for  storage.  The  screw  beans 
they  put  into  a  kind  of  kiln,  and  thos  it  goes  through  a  sweating 
process  before  they  are  used.  Tbey  have  the  metate  for  grinding  wheat, 
com,  beans,  et«. 

Chief  Hook-o-row  is  the  head  of  the  Mohave  tribe,  and  he  is  a  good, 
peaceable  Indian,  bnt  not  very  progressive,  being  inclined  to  take  life 
rather  easy. 

Like  all  Indiana  they  have  plenty  of  dogs,  and  will  divide  tbeir  last 
meal  with  them.  The  children  are  all  called  ''Peet,"  until  the;  arrive 
at  about  four  or  Ave  years  of  age,  wben  tbey  are  provided  with  a  name. 

They  live  in  sweat-bouses  in  winter  and  under  open  sheds  in  sammer. 
Those  who  go  to  the  railroad  towns  and  mining  camps  soon  become 
demoralized  with  whisky  and  contaminated  by  tramps. 

With  proper  means  of  irrigation  and  instruction  as  to  farming  they 
woald  soon  become  a  thriving  community. 
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CRIMINAL  ANTHROPOLOGr.* 


By  THOMAS  Wllbok,  ix.d. 


Tbe  First  InterBational  Congress  of  Criminal  Antbropolog;  was  held 
at  Rome  io  18S5.  It  opened  a  new  epoch  iu  the  history  of  crime.  It  was 
proposed  to  investigate  oriiue  scientifically,  biologically,  fundamentally; 
to  iuvestigate  it  in  its  origin,  its  caases;  to  determine,  if  possible,  what 
share  or  proportion  of  responsibility  therefor  belonged  to  the  criminal, 
and  what  to  the  public  As  the  causes  were  to  be  lUTestigated,  so  also 
were  the  cures.  What  effect  did  pnfiisbment  bare  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  t    What  good  could  be  done  by  education  1 

I  formulate  some  of  tbe  propositions  with  regard  to  the  commission 
and  prevention  of  crime  and  show  tbe  relations  of  differeot  methods 
to  the  end  sought  to  be  attained. 

I.— The  oommUsioD  of  crime — how  induced : 

1.  By  heredity. 

2.  By  ednoatioD : 

a.  Enviionmeut, 

b.  SoeiolOKic  influeaceii,  cbiefly  in  yoath. 

e.  Economic  iQflaeaces;  aa  poverty,  famine,  &,e. 
IL— The  prevention  of  crime : 

1.  By  fearof  pDniehment: 

a.  Execution. 
t.  luipnsonment. 

c.  Fine. 

2.  By  reBtraint: 

a.  ImpriHOnment  in  reformatocy  inatitntiona. 

b.  Education. 

III. — For  the  prevention  of  crime  which  had  its  canae  in  heredity : 

1.  Restraint  of  liberty  (of  tbe  liorn  criminal)  before  commisaion  of  any  crime; 
this  for  the  individual  itad  for  effect  in  the  preaent. 

3.  Kestraint  of  marriage  or  the  preveDtion  of  the  birth  of  children  who  are  cer- 

tain to  become  criminals. 
IV. — Keformatiou  of  criminals : 

1.  By  puniahmeat  after  the  oommissiou  of  crime. 

2.  Bastraint  before  the  c(immi8iiou  of  crime. 

3.  Edncation : 

a.  Keligion  and  morals. 
6.  At  home. 

c.  At  church. 

'  A  report  on  the  Second  Interuiitional  Congressof  Criminal  Anthropology,  heldat 
Paris,  August,  15d9.  By  Tuomas  Wilson,  ll.  d.,  carator  of  prehiatoTio  anthropol- 
of!y  of  the  U.  8.  National  Museum ,  appoiuted  us  delegate  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  the  said  Coueress. 
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d.  In  porocbial  schoola. 

e.  Fnblio  Hchoola : 

TeohniosL 
Hanaal. 
Kigbt  Bohoola. 

The  GoDgress  of  Borne  of  1886  adjoamed  to  meet  in  Paris  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  French  Exposition  in  1889,  from  Augast  10  to  17  inclu- 
sive.  The  opening  session  was  held  at  the  Palace  Trocadero  under  the 
presidency  of  the  minister  of  Justice  and  Worship,  and  Keeper  of  the 
seal. 

The  following  otBcers  were  ehoaen : 

Somrary  pretidaiU :  UH.  Thevenet,  Reaper  of  the  Beal,  Minister  of  JnBtine  and  of 
WoTsbip,  France ;  SeoecUlEt,  ProfesBor  of  the  Unireraity  of  Ylenos,  Aaitria;  Broiur- 
del.  Dean,  FrofeMor  of  Medical  Jorieprndenoe  at  (he  Faonlty  of  Medioloe,  Paria, 
France ;  Demange,  Avocat  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Paris,  Hembei  of  the  Connctl 
of  Order,  France;  Feni  (E.)  Profeaaor  of  the  Univeraitf  of  Bome,  Depot;  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  Italy  ;  Garofalo  (Baron),  Vice-Pi«aideDt  of  the  Civil  Tribanol 
of  Naples, Italy ;  Hakim  (Johu),  President  of  the  National  Italian  Committee  of 
the  Universal  Exposition  of  Paris,  Official  Delegate  of  the  Committee  of  the  Italian 
Congress,  Italy ;  Hamel  (van),  Professor  of  the  Uniyeisity  of  Amsterdam,  Holland; 
Ladame  (Doctor),  Professor  of  the  University  of  Geneva, Switzerland ;  Lombroso 
(Cesoie),  Professor  of  Medioal  Jorispradence,  Torin,  Italy ;  Hoieschott,  Professor  of 
the  UniTersit; of  Home,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  Italy;  Bomiti {Doctor},  Professor 
attheUmversity  of  Pisa,lLaly;SemaI,  Direetoiof  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Mons, 
Belgium;  Taladriz  (Alvarez),  Dean  of  the  Bar  at  Taliadlolid,  Spain;  Torde,  Judge  of 
InstTQction,  Barlat  (Dordogne),  France;  Dr.  Lorenzo  Tench  in  i.  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Parma,  Italy;  Wilson  (Thomas),  Attorney  of  the  Bnpreme  Coart, 
Coiator  of  the  Department  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,  U.  8.  National  Hnaeam, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Preiidtnl:  H.  Bonssel  (Doctor  Tbeophile),  Senator,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Fice-pretidmlt :  HH.  LocaMagne  (Doctor),  Professor  of  Medical  Jorisprndence  of 
the  Faculty  of  Lyou  (Rhone);  Motet  (Doctor),  Medical  Expert  of  the  Tribunals  of 
Paris. 

Gexeral  teorelars :  M.  Magitot  (Doctor),  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  An- 
cient President  of  the  Society  of  Anthropology  Of  Paris. 

Beeording  »ecretariei:  MU.  Bertillon  (Alphonee),  Chief  in  the  Service  of  Identifi- 
cation of  the  Prefbctnre  of  the  Police  in  Paris ;  Bonmet  (Doctor),  Secretary  and 
Editorof  the  Archives  of  Criminal  Anthropology  of  Lyons ;  Coutagne  (Doctor  Henri), 
Medical  Expert  at  the  Tribunal  of  Lyons ;  Hanonvrier  (Doctor),  Professor  in  the 
School  of  Antfaropelogy  at  Paris. 

The  official  delegates  were  as  follows: 

AHttria-HvngaTy :  M,  Benedilct,  Professor  of  Neuropathology  at  the  Univereity  of 
Vienna. 

Belgium :  Dr.  Semal,  Director  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Mons ;  Dr.  de  Bmeth, 
Professor  in  the  University  at  Bmssels. 

Bratll :  Coanoillor  Ladislaa  Natto,  Director  of  the  Mnseum  at  Bio  Janeiro. 

Daimarle:  Hansen  (Soren),  Copenhagen. 

UfUttd  State*:  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Curator  of  Fiehletoric  Anthropology,  V.  B. 
National  Hnsenm,  Delegate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Clark  Bell,  Esii.,  Dele- 
gate of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jnrispnidence  of  New  Tork. 
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AoiiM.-  UH.  Dr.  LaoasBftgne,  Delegate  of  the  Society  of  Antfaiopology  at  Lyons. 
Ttt.  Letonrueaa,  Delegate  of  the  Society  of  Anthroplogy  of  Paris. 

HamtU:  H.  H.  de  TAiigny. 

JTollawt!  M.  Hamel  (van).  Professor  of  the  Law  Faonlty  of  AiDBterdam. 

/(sly;  HkUib,  fJohn),  Prasideut  of  the  Italian  Committee  at  the  Exposition  of 
Parfa. 

M«eieo:  H.  E,  Bapb««1  de  Zayas  Enriqnez. 

Paraguay:  H.  Dr.  Hassler. 

Pent:  MM.  Dr.  Maniz,  Surgeon  of  the  Army  in  Pern. 

Bounania :  M.  Dr.  Iscovesoo ;  Dr.  Bontzo,  Profeseor  of  Legal  Hedioine  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Hedioine  at  Bucharest. 

Rtiaia:  M.  Dr.  W.  de  Dektecew,  Delegate  of  the  Society  of  Pnblio  Hygiene,  of 

Sarvia :  Hitenko  VesDltoh,  Doctor  of  Law. 

Smiait:  M.  Dr.  Q.  Beteiua,  Delegate  of  the  Society  of  Antbropology  of  Stockholm. 

There  were  twenty-two  ooontries,  represented  by  192  delegates.  At 
the  opening  session  addresses  were  made.  First,  a  welcome  by  the 
Minister  of  Jaatloe,  by  Dr.  Brouardel,  and  Dr.  Th.  Ronssel,  which  were 
responded  to  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  delegates  by  M.  Uoleschott,  presi- 
dentof  the  Oongress  at  Rome.  Tbe  meetings,  after  the  opening  session, 
were  held  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  same 
place  as  had  been  held  the  Oongresa  of  Hygiene  and  Demography. 

The  qnestions  proposed  by  tbe  committee  of  organization  to  be  dis- 
cassed  by  tbe  Congreaa  were  as  follows,  the  preparation  of  papers 
thereon  having  been  assigned  to  the  persons  whose  names  respectively 
follow  them : 

The  first  series: 

Sectiok  I.— Crimiwai.  Biologt. 

I.  The  Latest  DisooTeries  in  Criminal  Anthropology.  Prof.  Ces.  Lotubroso, 
University  of  Tnrin,  and  Prof.  L.  Tenohini,  University  of  Paroia. 

II.  Do  Criminals  Present  any  Paonliar  Anatomic  Characters  f  If  so,  how  can 
we  disoover  themf  Dr.  Hanoavrler,  professor  of  tbe  School  of  Anthro- 
pology of  Paris. 

ni.  Establishment  of  G^eral  Rules  for  Investigating  the  Oocnpanta  of  our 
Prisons  and  Insane  Asylums  by  means  of  Anthropometry  or  Psychology. 
Prof.  SciatDanna,  of  Borne,  and  Lawyer  Ylrgilio  Roaai. 

IV.  The  Determining  Conditions  of  Crime  and  their  Relative  Valnes.    Prof.  E. 
Ferri,  deputy  Italian  Parliament  and  professor  of  Criminal  Law. 
y.  The  lo&ncy  of  Criminals  Considered  in  its  Relation  to  Predisposition  to 
CHme.    MM.  Prof.  Bomeo  Tavemi,  Catania,  and  Dr.  Magnan,  Director 
of  the  Asylum,  St.  Anne, 

VI.  Organs  and  Fonetionaamong  Criminals.  MM.  Dr.  Frigerio,  of  Alexandria, 
and  Dr.  Ottolenghi,  of  Tnrin. 

Sbctiom  IL— Crime  ik  its  Belatiok  to  Sociologt. 

VIL  The  Determination  by  Means  of  Criminal  Anthropology  of  the  Various 
Classes  of  Delinqaents.    Baron  Oaiof  alo,  president  of  the  Civil  Tribonal, 
Naples. 
TIIL  Conditional  Liberation.     Dr.  Semtd,  director  of  the  State  Insane  Asylnm, 
Hons,  Belgium, 
IZ.  Crime  in  Its  Belatlon  to  Ethnography.    Dr.  Alvaiei  Taladri^Hadri^ 
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X.  Hotkl  BeBpoiuibilitf ;  Wbat  are  ila  Foandations  t    H.  Tarda,  Jadge  of  in- 

stiactioD,  Soilat  (DoTdogne). 
XI.  Crimiuftl  ProeeM  from  a  SooiologioPoiot  of  View.    H.  Q.  A.  PngUesv,  Lftw- 
ytn,  Triant,  Italy. 
XII.  The  ReUtioD  of  Criminal  Aatbropology  to  Legialation  and  Qawtloiu  of 
Civil  Bigbts.    H.  Avooat  Fioretti,  of  Naples. 
XIII.  Tfie  SfStem  of  Solitary  CoDfiaement  id  its  Belatioii  to  Biology  and  Sociol- 
ogy.   Prof.  vftD  Hamel,  of  Amaterdam. 
Qnestions  proposed  by  volunteers : 

.    XIV.  Atavism  Among  Criminals.    Dr.  Bronardel,  piofisaor  of  the  Sohool  of  An- 
thropology of  Paris. 
XV.  Criminal  Autliropology  oonsidered  aa  a  branch  of  OoDeral  Anthropology. 

Dr.  Manonvrier,  professor  of  the  Soboot  of  Antbropology. 
XVI.  The  Teaching  of  Anthropologic  ScienceB  In  the  Law  Sobooli  and  Colleges. 
Professor  LocassagDe,  of  Lyons. 
XVII.  Anthropometry  as  Applied  to  Yoang  Persons  from  15  to  SO  Years  of  Age. 

H.  Alphonse  Bertillon. 
XVIII.  The  Employment  of  the  Methods  of  Criminal  Anthropology  in  the  Aid  of 
the  Police  and  Arrests  of   Criminals.     Avooat  Anfbsso  and  Professor 
Bomiti. 
XIX.  The  Correctional  Edncation  and  Reform  of  CrimiDale  in  Accordance  with 
Biology  aad  Sociology.    Dr.  Motet,  Paris. 
XX.  Perversion  of  Afiections  and  Moral  Qualities  in  Infanta.     Dr.  Hognon,  In- 
sane Asylum  of  St.  Aune,  Paris. 
XXI.  Mental  Degeoeratiou  and  Simulation  of  Jusanity ;    Beaiprocity  between 

tbem.     Dr.  Paul  Gamier. 
XXII.  luflaence  of  the  Professions  on  Criminality.    Dr.  Henri  Coutague,  Lyon. 

XXIII.  The  Degenerative  Characters  and  Biologic  Anomalies  Among  CrimiDal 

Women.    Dra.  Belmondo  and  A.  Marro,  Italy. 

XXIV.  Vegetative  Functions  Among  Criminals  and  Insane.     Dra,  Ottolenghi  and 

Bivono,  Italy. 
XXV.  Canaes  and  Eemediea  for  the  Bepetition  of  Crime  by  the  Same  Persons. 
Avocats  Barzilal  and  V.  Rosal. 
XXVI.  Political  Crime  from  the  Standpoint  of  Aathropology.    Avocat  Laaohi. 
XXVII.  Criminal  Sociology  in  ita  Application  to  Jurisprudence.     M.  Pierre  Sar- 

rante,  judge  of  the  Tribnnal,  Perigneux  (Dordogne). 
XXVIII.  Criminal  Anthropology  in  its  Relation  to  Sociology.     Avocat  A.  de  Bella. 
XXIX.  Criminal  Antliropology  in  Egyptian   Society  in  Antiquity.     M.  Ollivier 
Beauregard,  of  Paris. 
XXX.  Moral  and  Criminal  Besponsibility  of  Deaf  Mates.     M.  Giampietro,  of 
Naples. 
XXXI.  TheBetatioDsof  Criminal  Anthropology  with  MedtcaUnrisprndenae.    Dr. 
Znccaretli,  of  Naples. 
XXXII.  The  Effect  and  Modes  of  Application  of  the  Penal  Law  Aooordlng  to  the 
Standard  01  View  PolutofCrimiual  Anthropology.    H.  Vitt«rioOIivieri, 
of  Verona. 

XXXIII.  Criminal  Sociology.     Dr.  Col^anni,  of  Catania,  Sicily. 

XXXIV.  The  Contagion  of  the  Crime  of  Murder.    Dr.  Aubry,  of  Saint  Briene, 

France. 
XXXV.  Political  Aasasains—a'Medioo- Physiologic  Study.     Dr.  Regis. 
XXXVI.  The  Bole  of  Woman  in  the  Reduction  of  Crime.     Dr.  (of  law)  Joseph 
d'AgnauDO,  of  Palermo. 
XXXVn.  Medio- Physiologic  Observations  on  the  Criminals  of  Ensua.    H.  J.  Or> 
chanski,  profeaaor  of  the  Univeraity  of  Cborkow.  _, 
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Tbe  discussiona  of  the  congress  were  opttDed  at  its  secood  BessioD, 
Monday  morniag,  August  12,  by  Signor  Lombroso,  npon  tbe  first  qaes- 
tioB,  "  Tbe  Latest  DiscoTeries  of  Orimiua)  Anthropology ."  His  discas- 
sion  sooB  developed  the  fact  that  there  were  two  great  parties  in  this 
congress.  One.  which  was  led  by  Lombroso,  and  might  be  called  the 
Italian  scboo),  for  it  comprised  a  great  proportion,  though  not  all,  of 
the  Italian  delegates;  and  the  other,  lead  by  Dr.  Manoavrier,  to  whom 
adhered  the  majorityof  the  French  delegates. 

Question  I. — Signor  Lombroso  said  a  (>reek  philosopher  in  moving, 
proved  the  fact  of  movement,  and  it  is  bo  to  day  with  tbe  discoveries  of 
ei'iminal  anthropology.  These  discoveries  prove  the  existence  of  tbe 
science  better  than  tbe  most  rhetorical  amplifications.  Tbe  most  impor- 
tant problem  of  tbe  last  congress,  then  only  half  resolved,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  studies  of  Yerga,  Brnnati,  Marro,  Batl,  Gonzale,  Tonnia, 
Pinero,  and  by  himself.  The  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  with  intervals 
of  consciousness  has  been  extended  by  genealogic  studies  of  epileptic 
families,  by  their  derivation  from  crimipals,  from  consumptives,  from 
aged  parents,  accompanied  with  the  predominance  of  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness,  by  frequent  vertigos,  occasional  delirium,  ete.  The  occa- 
sional cases  of  epilepsy  without  absence  of  moral  sense,  bnt  with  ereth- 
ism or  exaggerated  sensibilities,  explains  bow  some  persons,  criminals 
because  of  their  passion,  have  mjiny  times  an  unconsciousness  of  their 
own  criminal  acts.  Tbe  role  of  epilepsy  extended  itself  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  criminal  insane,  principally  among  the  victims  of  alcohol- 
ism, the  hysterics,  and  other  monomaniacs.  One  has  only  to  take  the 
chart  of  Esquirol  on  the  homicidal  monomaniacs  to  find  the  manifesta- 
tion and  extent  of  psychic  epilepsy. 

The  "criminals  of  occasion,"  studied  anthropologically,  have  shown 
in  themselves  (as  one  can  say  in  the  language  of  bacteriology)  attenu- 
ated, but  nevertheless,  distinctly  visible,  characters  of  tbe  born  crimi- 
nal. His  sensibility  is  less  obtuse,  bis  reflexes  less  irregular,  the  anom- 
aly less  freqaent,  especially  in  the  sknll,  but  they  have  always  the 
characters  of  the  criminal  bom  in  some  degree,  such  as  the  blackest 
hair  in  the  servant  who  is  a  thief,  awkwai-dness  more  frequent  among 
tbe  swindlers,  and  that  tbey  are  all  more  governed  by  impulse. 

In  my  study  of  tbe  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  said 
be,  I  have  found  in  eighteen  skulls  of  condemned  persons,  two  types 
which  resemble  marvelously  and  with  an  exaggeration  which  is  evident, 
tbe  characters  of  the  criminal  and  approaching  those  of  the  savage. 
Frontal  sinuses  well  marked,  cheek  and  jaw  bones  very  large,  orbits 
large  and  distant,  an  unsymmetrical  face,  the  nasal  overture  of  a  pbe- 
leiform  type,  and  lemnrian  attachment  of  the  nnder  jaw.  The  other 
skalls  of  tbe  swindlers,  thieves,  and  robbers  gave  to  me  a  type  lesspre- 
else,  bnt  the  want  of  symmetry,  the  great  size  of  the  orbits  and  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek  bones  were  well  marked,  thongb  less  than  in 
the  former  cases.    The  anoma  lies  were  less  marked  than  in  theeighteeu 
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skulls  above  meationed.  This  discovery  appears  to  me  to  have  an 
importance  not  at  first  seen,  for  it  serves  to  increase  the  signifioatioa 
and  importance  of  the  statistics  of  anthropometr;.  In  order  to  obtain 
reliable  indications  we  should  investigate  only  faomoffeneoos  groups. 

Mx.  LeiDoine  has  published  in  the  Archives  d'Anthropologie  Crimi- 
oelle  of  Lyon  an  anomaly  which  is  perhaps  aniqae :  The  union  of  the 
firootal  lobes  found  in  an  ex-member  of  the  commane  who  died  at  his 
house  in  Lilla 

M.  Seven  has  shown  that  compared  with  the  normal  type  the  crimi- 
nals have  a  great  capacity  or  size  and  extent  of  the  fossettes  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Marino  has  demonstrated  the  diffiislon  of  the  occipital  fossette:  22 
per  cent,  among  the  Papuans  and  2S  per  cent,  among  the  New  Zealand- 
ertif  while  he  has  confirmed  the  same  proportion  that  I  have  found 
among  the  Baropeana  and  among  the  criminals. 

Joly  has  confirmed  the  strange  phenomenoo  that  the  physiognomy  of 
criminals  loses  the  stamp  or  type  of  their  natiouality. 

Ottoleughi  has  studied  and  developed  the  cnrions  charactertstacs  of 
criminals  in  regard  to  baldness  or  gray  hair.  He  has  found  in  them 
an  enormous  retardatiou,  comparable  only  to  the  epileptics  and  idiots. 
He  also  found  the  wrinkles  to  be  more  numerous  among  criminals,  and 
above  all  the  one  naso  labial,  which  be  remarked  as  a  characteristic. 

The  female  criminals  differ  among  each  other  as  much  aa  the  men, 
and  these  characters  are  almt»t  entirely  absent. 

The  orimiuals  have  a  peculiar  gesticulation.  They  have  a  jargon  or 
dialect  among  themselves,  as  well  as  a  caligraphy,  which  latter  has  been 
confirmed  by  hypnotism. 

The  peculiarities  of  orimioala  extend  even  to  their  ari^  They  excel 
in  mechanics  and  in  their  precisiou  of  detail,  but  they  lack  in  ideality. 
The  study  of  molecular  changes  has  given  some  curious  results.  The 
averse  temperature  is  much  above  the  normal  in  criminals.  It  pre- 
sents but  slight  variation  in  pyretic  maladies.  An  analysis  of  the  orine 
of  criminals  borti  gives  a  greater  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  leaa 
of  azote. 

Lombroso  did  not  continue  his  presentation  at  great  length  nor  with 
great  detaiL  He  r^rred  hia  audience  to  bis  last  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished with  the  maps,  scales,  aud  tables  therein  set  forth,  and  Jie  declared 
his  unwillingness  to  take  away  from  his  colleagues  the  pleasure  whieh 
they  might  have  in  presenting  some  of  their  own  discoveries. 

Dr.  Mauouvrier  followed  him  and  disputed  his  proposition,  and 
plunged  into  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  whether  criminals 
were  born  or  made.  He  pronounced  the  theory  of  his  opponents  to  be 
but  a  recitation  of  the  exploded  science  of  phrenology,  which,  whatever 
good  it  may  have  proved,  was  compelled  to  fall  before  the  poverty  of 
its  experimental  statistics  and  our  certain  knowledge.  He  admitted 
the  physiologic  and  anatomic  diEferences  mentioned  by  Lombroso,  but 
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be  declared  them  to  be  differences  of  anatom;  and  pbysiology;  tbat 
they  belonged  as  mach  to  booest  men  as  to  orimiuals,  and  that  the  line 
of  difference  mentioned  by  Lombroso  bore  no  relation  between  an  hon- 
est man  and  a  CFiminal.  These  were  strnetural  and  other  ditfereQces  of 
physiology  and  anatomy,  while  crime  was  a  matter  of  sociology. 

BaroD  Garofalo,  MM.  Drill,  Lacassagne,  and  Benedikt declared  their 
opposition  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  theory  of  Lombroso.  M.  Drill 
reoidled  tbat  the  organization  of  man  was  far  from  being  simple, 
that  he  was  an  extremely  complex  being,  inade  np  of  many  component 
parts  and  that  hia  life  depended  upon  his  surronndiDgs,  bis  ednoation, 
his  training,  his  companions,  and  that  whatever  there  might  be  in  Hie 
physical  or  anatomical  characteristics  of  a  man  which  would  point 
towards  bis  crime  or  the  possibilityof  its  commission,  that  each  of  these 
elements  entered  into  and  became  a  factor,  and  were  each  and  all  of 
them  to  be  considered  in  deciding  this  question. 

According  to  M.  Dekterew  the  surrounding  circumstances,  the  social 
condition,  of  man  played  the  greatest  rdle  and  had  the  greatest  infloeooe. 

M.  Pagliese  declared  crime  to  be  a  social  anomaly  and  the  consequence 
of  a  failure  of  the  criminal  to  adapt  himself  to  his  social  surroondings. 

M.  Benedikt,  of  Vienna,  was  of  the  opinion  that  criminals  were  sick 
men  either  in  body  or  spirit ;  and  if  one  examines  the  exterior  morpho- 
logic signs  to  explain  and  account  for  the  existence  of  crime  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  given  man,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  investigate  the  mole- 
cular trouble  in  his  cerebral  structure.  He  declared  that  the  physiologic 
characteristics  were  a  greater  factor  than  the  anatomic,  and  this  it  was, 
with  the  favorable  soci^  surroundings,  tbat  made  the  assassin  or  the 
roblwr.  The  criminal,  said  he,  has  no  particalar  stigma  of  mark  by 
which  he  can  be  known  from  other  men.  Sometimes  there  may  be  signs 
of  a  defective  organization,  but  these  are  marks  or  signsof  the  epileptic 
or  of  the  insane.  This  was  also  the  view  of  Tarde.  There  might  be 
certain  predispositions  which  were  organic  or  possibly  physiologic, 
which  were  more  or  less  easily  developed  according  to  the  social  sur- 
roundings of  the  individoal  and  which  might,  under  favorable  circnm- 
stances  induce  crime. 

M,  Lacassagne  agreed  with  larde  that  in  considering  the  problem  of 
criminality  it  was  necessary  to  take  largely  into  account  the  social  influ- 
ences. Because  these  indaences  and  sarroundiogs  might  modify  the 
organic  characteristics  and  thus  create  these  anatomic  anomalies  which 
were  relied  ujwn  by  the  Italian  scbooL  In  order  to  study  the  criminal 
it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  bis  surrounding.  It  is  not  atavism,  hot 
the  social  surroundings,  the  social  condition,  which  make  the  criminal. 
If  the  condition  of  the  humble  and  the  poor  and  the  young  and  the 
ignorant  is  ameliorated  yon  will  diminish  immediately  the  army  of  crim- 
inals. It  is  society  which  makes  the  criminals.  Society  has  only  the 
criminals  it  merits.  Criminality  was  above  alt  a  social  question,  H. 
Laoassagoe  said  afiictor  of  crime  too  much  neglected  was  misery,  pov- 
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erty,  and  ho  declared  it  to  extend  backwards,  oot  only,  throagbout  this 
life,  bat  migbt  bare  been  derived  from  the  parents  eepecially  tbe  mother. 
Garofalo  disputed  tbe  aa8ertion  of  LacasBagne.  He  said  the  statistics 
would  show  that  crime  was  committed  in  equal  proportioua  by  the 
person  wbo  was  bom  and  raised,  he  would  not  say  in  atBuence,  bat  in 
such  circamstaaces  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  poverty  or  misery,  and  he 
demanded  before  these  asaertions  should  be  made  or  conclusions  ac- 
cepted that  accural*^  statistics  should  be  furnished.  Madame  Glemeuce- 
fioyer  invoked  a  uew  factor  in  the  genesis  of  crime  which,  in  her  opinion, 
bad  a  greater  responsibility  than  bad  before  ever  been  attributed  to  it, 
to  wit,  bybridity — the  mixture  of  races,  the  mixtures  of  tbe  blood  of 
diftereiit  races,  one  of  which  was  usually  if  not  always  an  inferior. 

M.  Mofeschott,  senator  from  Italy,  thanked  M.  Tarde  and  Dr.  Bene- 
dikt  for  having  spoken  of  the  molecular  movements,  for,  said  he,  there 
is  the  question.  The  minute  researches  into  the  anatomic  conditions 
made  by  Lombroso  should  not  make  us  to  forget  the  different  stages  of 
life  wbiob  are  presented  in  each  individual  according  to  the  different 
conditions  of  his  life  and  that  the  first  false  step  has  been  approached 
on  an  infinite  scale.  A  more  or  less  degree,  however  small,  of  irrita- 
bility on  the  part  of  an  individual  may  result  in  a  duel  or  other  crime, 
because,  according  to  the  words  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "We  are  all 
sinners." 

Dr.  Bronardel  said  that  in  order  to  resolve  tbe  problem  it  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  clinical  methods.  We  do  not  say  that  a  sick  man  has  the 
typhoid  fever  because  he  has  tbe  headache,  or  the  diarrhea,  or  cough, 
or  fever  but  we  say  he  has  typhoid  fever  because  we  have  grouped  bis 
symptoms  and  according  to  their  existence  and  method  and  the  time 
or  period  of  their  apparition  we  determine  that  he  is  afdicted  with  this 
malady.  Therefore  to  the  anatomic  stigmas  of  an  individual  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  the  corresponding  psychologic  characters.  The  delirium 
of  oombativeneas  which  is  due  to  a  poison  produced  by  belladonna  is 
not  a  cerebral  localization.  It  is  due  to  a  raodifloation  bronght  by  tbe 
presence  of  the  agent  in  the  blood,  of  the  nntritioo  of  the  entire  cere- 
bral mass. 

M.  Ferri  declared  crime  to  be  a  phenomenon  extremely  complex. 
It  was  a  sort  of  polyhedron  of  which  each  person  saw  but  a  special 
side.  The  different  views  sustained  to-day  are  equally  true  and  yet 
eqaally  incomplete.  M.  Lombroso,  said  he,  brings  to  light  the  bio- 
logic side  of  crime ;  Drill  and  Manouyrier  showed  tbe  social ;  Pugliese 
the  legal  view ;  Tarde  presented  the  physiological  side,  and  Molesoholt 
and  Dr.  Bronardel  declared  crime  to  be  a  phenomenon  at  once  biologic 
and  social.  M.  Laoassagne  said  in  the  first  Congress  at  Rome  that  tbe 
criminal  was  a  microbe  which  propagates  only  in  a  certain  condition. 
Without  doubt  the  conditions  and  the  snrcoundings  make  the  criminal, 
bat  like  the  bouillon  without  microbes  within  it,  the  surroandiags  with- 
oat  crimes  are  powerless  to  bring  forth  the  criminal. 
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Ae  tbebonilLon  is  complementary  to  and  as  necessary  as  the  microbe, 
80  the  biologic  defects  and  tbe  favorable  social  surroundings  are  tbe 
fundameutal  aspects  of  orimiuality. 

Question  11. — Do  criminals  present  any  peculiar  anatomic  cbaracterst 
If  so,  liov  can  we  discover  them  1  Dr.  Manouvrier  said  that,  in  order 
to  stady  the  anatomy  of  criminals,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  their 
pbysiological  elements,  and  to  divide  and  subdivide  those  elements  in 
tbe  attempt  to  attach  one  or  more  to  each  specific  crime  or  series  of 
crime.  It  is  necessary  first  to  discover  a  method  by  which  it  can  be 
determined  whether  criminals  differ  anatomically  from  honest  men, 
and  at  the  same  time  whether  criminals  differ  from  each  other,  and 
.  wherein.  As  soon  as  one  can  recognize  certain  special  anatomic  char- 
acters as  more  frequent  or  more  pronounced  among  criminals  or  among 
such  and  snch  category  of  criminals,  one  will  the^  be  in  the  right  path 
to  make  an  analysis  of  the  subject.  This  is  called  to-day,  in  a  vagne 
and  indefinite  manner,  the  tendency  to  crime,  or  the  tendency  tx>  par- 
ticular crimes.  These  tendencies  ought  to  be  resolved  into  their  trne 
physiologic  elements,  corresponding  to  certain  elementary  anatomic 
characters.  Bat  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  intervention  of 
Bociologic  elements,  so  that  one  becomes  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  specu- 
lation. If  one  supports  tbe  theory  that  criminals  are  born,  it  is  bnt 
a  return  to  that  ancient  bnt  now  exploded  science  of  phrenology, 
which  from  an  examination  of  the  head,  and  so  of  the  brain,  the  expert 
could  determine  JVom  tbe  relative  size  and  value  of  what  he  called 
organs,  the  virtaons  or  tbe  vidoos  character  of  tbe  individual,  which  in 
particular  cases  was  called  the  tendency  to  crime.  Dr.  Manouvrier 
insisted  that  this  theory  was  completely  exploded,  that  these  charac- 
teristics were  not  confined  to  criminals  nor  to  criminal  classes,  for  all 
tbe  anatomic  distinctions  and  psychologic  characteristics  quoted  by 
Signer  Lombroso  were  to  be  found  among  honest  men  as  well  as  among 
criminals.  And  he  atoned  that  it  was  not  sufficient  that  you  should 
find  a  greater  proportion  of  them  among  criminals  than  among  honest 
men.  If  Lamhroso's  theory,  that  the  man  was  born  a  criminal,  was  to 
betaken  as  tbe  role,  then  it  must  be  universal,  and  that  men  thus 
bom  inevitably  committed  crime.  If  it  be  the  rule  then  it  must  oper- 
ate in  all  cases.  That  it  did  not  so  operate  proved  that  it  was  not  the 
role,  and  therefore  he  concluded  the  proposition  of  anatomic  character- 
istics peculiar  to  criminals  did  not  exist. 

Manouvrier  asked  bad  any  one  seen  an  anatomiii  character  which 
would  serve  to  characterize  exclusively  the  criminals  of  any  certain 
eategory,  such  as  robbers,  thieves,  assassins,  burglars,  etc.  No  an- 
thropologist believes  in  the  existence  of  snch  a  character.  There  are 
many  epileptics,  drunkards,  imbeciles,  degenerates,  and  inferiors  of  all 
sorts  who  have  never  committed  a  crime ;  their  action  has  been  such 
as  that  they  stand  fair  to  the  community,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be 
classed  with  honest  men ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  class  them  with  crimi- 
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uala.  If  some  of  them  have  been  criminals,  who  oaa  say  that  they 
woatd  not  have  been  houest  if  sabjeoted  id  early  life  to  favorable  eda- 
cation  and  sociologic  iuQuenceBl  But,  on  the  contrary,  who  can  say 
what  may  not  become  of  the  man  who  has  a  sound  mitid  in  a  sonnd 
body  if  be  be  subjected  to  the  continued  pressare  of  adverse  sociologic 
surroundings.  Take  as  a  siuf^le  illustration  the  feeble  craninm  capac- 
ity which  is  not  without  certain  relation  to  feebleness  of  mind.  The 
feebleness  of  mind  may  make  its  owner  commit  crime  under  cer- 
tain deplorable  circumstances,  but  at  tlie  same  time  this  may  render 
him  more  inoffensive  under  other  circumstances.  His  unfortunate  ana- 
tomic character  may  itself  conspire  to  make  him  more  peaceable,  hon- 
est, and  virtuous.  lo  any  event  it  would  be  hard  to  affirm  that  there 
was  a  greater  proportion  of  feeble-minded  men  among  honest  men  than 
among  dishonest.  And  as  with  feeble-mindedness,  so  with  the  other 
anatomic  criminal  characteristics. 

Some  one  has  osed  the  phrase  "  all  other  things  being  equal,"  a  man 
with  snch  and  such  anatomic  characteristics  would  be  more  likely  to 
become  a  criminal  than  a  man  with  other  characteristics.  Mauonrrier 
assailed  this  position,  saying  that  it  was  founded  in  error.  It  was 
because  "  all  other  things  "  were  not  equal  that  the  man  became  crimi- 
iual.  He  asked  what  were  these  thiugs,  and  suggested  the  infautile  life, 
familiarity  with  vice  and  crime,  the  surroundings,  the  want  of  moral  train- 
ing, sociologic  conditionaj  and  these,  he  said,  were  the  conditions  which- 
produce  the  criminals  rather  than  the  anatomic  characters.  He  asserted 
that  the  man  with  characteristics  the  opposite  of  Lombroso's  criminal,  if 
subjected  to  the  conditions,  influences,  and  temptations  which  lead  to- 
wards crime,  was  as  likely  to  become  a  criminal  as  was  he  who  possessed 
the  characteristics  described  by  Lombroso.  He  assailed  also  the  idea  of 
a  criminal  type  who  st^od  for  the  criminal  classes.  He  declared  that,  in 
bis  opinion,  there  was  no  such  type.  The  criminal,  the  thief,  might 
have  a  head  shaped  one  way  in  one  case,  and  another  way  In  another 
case,  with  crania  or  facial  anomalies,  with  deep  occipital  fassettes,  and 
so  forth.  But  these  did  not  form  a  type;  they  were  different  charac- 
teristics which  bad  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  which  he  did  not  ' 
believe  had  any  relation  to  crime  or  criminal  tendencies.  It  was  as  - 
though  a  man  with  a  long  head  commits  a  crime ;  according  to  this 
theory,  that  forms  a  criminal  type.  A  man  with  a  broad  head  commits 
a  crime ;  that  forms  a  criminal  type.  And,  using  different  peculiarities 
as  illustrations,  where  a  man  with  long  arms  or  long  legs,  or  one  with 
short  arms  or  short  legs,  commits  a  crime,  then  each  of  these  become 
in  their  tarn  criminal  types.  Thus  you  have  aa  criminal  types  the 
long  and  the  short,  the  round  and  the  square  head,  the  long  and  the 
short  arm,  and  the  long  and  the  short  leg.  Therefore  he  declared  his 
opinion  that,  properly  speaking,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  criminal 
type.  The  criminal  type  was  the  man  who,  having  submitted  to  the 
sooiologic  inQaence  of  crime,  having  been  born  and  raised  therein 
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and  always  sabmitted  to  them,  finds  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime 
to  which  be  adapts  himseir,  and  so  commitB  it  in  the  same  kind  of  way 
as  he  breathes  the  air  of  the  ill- ventilated  tenement  honse  or  cellar  in 
which  he  lives.  In  order  to  create  a  type  there  mnst  be  a  continnation 
of  characteristics,  a  recurrence  in  given  directions,  which  is  repeated 
again  and  again  until  it  becomes  fixed,  and  the  required  characteristics 
are  manifested  in  every  normal  individnal  of  each  generation.  This 
forms  a  type:  without  this  continaed  re-appearance  of  characteristics, 
no  type  is  formed. 

Manonvrier  declared  that  no  account  had  been  taken  of  the  different 
kinds  of  crimes,  crimes  which  were  different  in  their  motives,  requir- 
ing different  kinds  of  individuals  to  commit  them,  and  that  a  type  for 
one  would  not  stand  as  a  type  for  the  other.    He  divided  these  thus: 

First:  Strange  crimes,  those  inexplicable  to  the  normal  man,  snch 
as  were  committed  by  the  insane,  by  the  epileptic,  idiots,  and  the  de- 
lirious.   This  ground  belongs  to  pathology  and  to  teratology. 

Second:  Crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  passing  tronbles 
or  delirium,  such  as  anger,  drunkenness,  Jealousy,  fear,  etc.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  distinguish  in  these  criminals  thus  deranged  whether  they 
be  habitual  or  accidental;  that  is  to  say,  the  irascible,  the  habitual 
drunkard,  the  insanely  jeatoas,  etc 

Third :  The  crimes  accomplished  in  cold  blood,  after  a  certain  fash- 
ion— deliberate,  intentional,  with  malice  aforethought;  and  he  asserted 
that  it  was  to  the  latter  class  and  to  that  alone  the  investigations  of  this 
congress  should  be  confined.  To  the  two  others  it  went  without  say- 
ing that  they  might  have  had  predispositions  to  crime  as  they  had  pre- 
dispositions to  the  various  maladies  which  influenced  them  to  crime, 
some  of  which  they  could  possibly  avoid,  others  of  which  they  possibly 
could  not.  In  these  cases  it  was  the  malady  that  caused  the  crimes, 
for  which  it  was  responsible,  and  that  the  crime  in  these  categories 
was  not  the  deliberate  act  or  intent  of  the  criminal. 

The  distinction  between  the  normal  and  the  pathological  state,  based 
on  a  physiological  analysis,  is  indispensable  in  the  stndy  of  this  sub- 
ject. But  to  do  this  satist^torily,  how  great  the  difflcultyl  If  this 
be  difficalt,  how  impossible  to  classify  properly  the  donbtful  and  inter- 
mediate caeesl  Without  these  doubtful  and  intermediate  cases  being 
fnlly  classified  we  will  have  naught  but  physiological  disorder.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  distinguish  physiologically  and  anatomically  between 
the  normal  and  the  abnormal  state  (this  of  the  same  persons  1).  Physi- 
ologically it  is  abnormal  to  murder  or  to  rob  without  motive,  or  at 
least  witiiout  other  motive  than  the  mere  pleasure,  whether  it  be  the 
gratification  to  the  criminal  or  the  pleasure  he  may  receive  to  see  an- 
other suffer.  But  one  mnst  be  an  optimist  to  believe  that  it  is  abnor- 
mal to  covet  the  property  of  another,  and  so  coveting  to  seek  to 
appropriate  it.  It  is  idle  not  to  recognize,  in  addition  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature,  the  pernicious  infioence  that  is  «seroised.hy 
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the  evil  edacatioa,  the  evil  examples,  the  natoral  or  faotitioos  Deeds, 
the  sedactire  ocoasioiiB,  the  improper  liasous,  the  repagnanoe  tu  labor, 
the  pleasores  of  idlenesH,  the  apparently  natoral  willingneaa  to  oat  the 
bread  aod  epjoy  the  fraita  of  another'^  labor,  or  the  satisfactioa  of  a 
former  eaoapade  which  brooght  profit,  and  weut  aopuDished ;  and,  in 
a  word,  it  is  nseleaa  to  r^nae  to  recognize  the  thousand  different  sooio- 
logio  conditiong  which  may  serve  to  form  a  million  of  combiofttiooH, 
any  of  which  may  lead  towards  crime.  With  what  care  is  one  not 
obliged  to  guard  the  child  and  the  young  person  from  the  hardeniiig 
effect  of  evil  inflnenoes  or  from  the  corruption  of  his  childish  innocence 
and  innate  honesty  and  virtue  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of  evil 
associates. 

Without  doabt  theft  appears  execrable,  while  murder  is  horrible,  to 
those  young  persons  who,  thanks  to  a  careful  education  or  the  preoepts  . 
of  a  good  mother,  or  the  influences  of  a  Christian  family  and  surround- 
ings, have  acquired  the  habits  aud  situation  of  honest  people ;  and, 
ueTcrthelesB,  one  can  easily  imagine  a  combinatiou  of  circumstances, 
an  acquaintance  with  vice  and  crime,  by  which  such  an  individual  has 
or  may  become  a  criujinal. 

Vice  is  a  moiiater  of  sDoh  bideons  mien. 
That  to  be  bated  needs  bnt  to  be  seen  ; 
Tet  Boen  too  oft,  familiar  with  ber  face, 
We  fiiet  endni'e,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

And  there  are  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  that  which  might  be  no  tempta- 
tion in  one  case  might  be  overpowering  iu  another.  With  all  these 
difficulties  is  it  not  impossible  by  any  system  of  classification  to  draw 
the  line  between  a  normal  and  an  abuormal  physiologic  state,  which 
will  separate  the  criminal  classes  from  the  honest  men  f 

We  have  still  to  consider  that  there  are  many  physiologic  pecul- 
iarities which  become  good  or  bad  qualities  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  these  circumstances  are  simply  the  surroundings,  the  envi- 
ronment. An  amorous  temperament  might  be  highly  appreciated  and 
complimented  in  one  case,  and  yet  become  extremely  dangerous  in 
another.  The  audacity  and  courage  which  might  be  a  source  of  pride 
in  the  soldier,  would  become  execrable  on  the  part  of  a  robber.  An 
excellent  salesman,  the  successful  drummer,  the  best  newspaper  re- 
porter, might,  with  a  change  of  circumstances,  a  change  iu  his  sar- 
rouudings,  bis  environment,  become  a  moat  dangerous  swindler,  or  the 
best  mechanic  may  become  a  most  dangerous  bank  burglar  or  counter- 
feiter; and  his  eminence  in  crime  is  attained  because  of  his  apparently 
natural  excellencies,  which  might  have  made  him,  and  which  went  so 
far  towards  making  him,  an  honest  and  successful  man. 

Crime  is,  therefore,  not  necessarily  bound  to  physiologic  peculiarities, 
nor  is  it  produced  by  abnorlnal  or  disadvantageous  anatomic  characters. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  man,  healthy  and  normal  though  he 
be,  is  not  a  man  without  &nlts  or  without  tendency  to  vice.    To  seek 
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for  this  is  to  seek  for  the  impossible.  All  meo,  however  honest  or  vir- 
tnona,  will  be  fonnd  to  have  some  defect  or  some  vice,  otherwise  they 
would  be  perfection,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  of  human  nature. 

A  defect  or  a  vice,  whether  anatomic  or  physiologic,  does  not  become 
an  anomaly  simply  because  one  finds  it  in  a  criminal.  Anatomically 
the  same  remark  is  to  be  made;  we  do  not  consider  as  abnormal  or  in- 
ferior every  man  who  is  not  perfect. 

Dr.  Maaoavrier  proceeded  to  examine  the  resnlts  of  anatomic  re- 
searches made,  up  to  the  present  time,  upon  criminals. 

No  one  has  yet  accomplished  or  discovered  an  anatomic  character  by 
which  the  criminal  can  be  classified  into  categories,  like  robbers,  swin- 
dlers, burglars,  etc.  The  most  one  can  doininvestigating  the  tendency 
to  crime  by  the  examination  of  the  criminal  himself  is  to  seek  for  the 
.  specific  characteristics,  but  even  these,  if  found,  do  not  prove  that  they 
are  specifically  criminal  or  special  to  criminals. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  quite  another  question 
from  the  former,  is  to  discover  if  the  criminals  examined  present  cer- 
tain abnormal  anatomic  characters  more  freqnent  and  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  honest  men.  To  answer  either  affirmatively  or  negatively 
as  to  the  whole  aggregate,  or  even  to  the  average,  would  be  a  hardy 
and  even  dangerous  nndertaking.  Tltere  are  honest  men  who  are  af- 
fected in  all  the  unfortunate  and  much  to  be  regretted  ways  suggested 
by  Signer  Lombroso — epileptics,  imbeciles,  degenerates,  and  even  the 
vicious  and  inferiors  of  all  sorts ;  while  those  who  have  been  classed  as 
honest  men  are  capable  of  becoming  criminals  ot  the  darkest  dye,  and 
have  no  more  morality  or  virtue  than  the  most  incorrigible  robber  and 
thief. 

Dr.  Manouvrier  referred  again  to  the  saying,  "All  other  things  being 
equal,"  the  abnormal,  the  inferior,  eto.,  were  more  likely  to  become 
criminals,  etc., "but **  he  demanded, ''is  it  certain  that  all  things  are 
equal  for  the  criminal  t"  It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  remarked  the  small 
number  of  individuals  becoming  criminals  out  of  each  hundred  persons 
Bsbjected  to  these  defective  sociologic  circumstances.  The  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  are  BO  difficult  to  weighs  and  above  all  the 
infinitely  variable  combinations,  whether  taken  by  themselves  or  by 
their  complex  tendencies,  have  a  different  effect  upon  each  individual. 
Among  a  haudred  individuals  thus  environed,  is  It  not  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ten  or  twenty  who  become  criminals  are  those  which  have 
been  subjected  to  the  combinations,  sociologic  and  physio-sociologio, 
the  most  evil,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  effective  in  leading  them 
in  the  wrong  path  t  It  is  therefore  wiser  to  permit  the  facts  to  decide 
each  case  for  itself. 

The  documents  published  are  nnmerons,  but  they  are  not  yet  snffi* 
cient  to  convince  an  incredulous  anthropologist  who  finds  himself  op- 
posed to  either  view,  and  who  proposes  to  examine  them  critically. 
Occasionally  monstrous  criminals  have  been  exhibited,  bat  that  does 
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not  prove  that  criminals  are  aaatomic  monsters,  and  no  mora  doea  the 
&ct  that  some  criminals  are  epileptics  prove  that  all  criminals  are 
epileptics,  nor  that  epileptics  become  criminals.  The  etatistios  ob- 
tained and  the  averages  sought  to  be  established  have  been  based 
apoD  insufficient  data.  The  series  have  not  been  saffi'.uently  extended, 
the  flgores  have  been  obtained  by  de&ctive  processes,  the  observa- 
tions have  been  nncertain  and  difierent,  and  the  observers  or  investi- 
gators have  been  novices  in  many  cases,  and  in  others  have  proceeded 
npon  different  lines,  if  not  by  different  processes,  each  one  of  them 
more  nncertain  and  defective  than  the  other.  They  have  cited  insig- 
uifleant  differences  vhich  they  say  exist  between  honest  men  and 
criminals,  bat  which  differences  may  be  foand  in  equal  proportion 
among  honest  men,  if  they  were  so  examined,  and  might  also  be  fonnd 
between  criminals.  They  have  compared  the  series  of  criminals  with  . 
series  of  soldiers ;  that  is  to  say,  with  men  who  are  chosen  for  their 
exemption  from  infirmities  or  deformities,  and  have  calculated  the 
relative  frequency  of  these  deformities  iu  the  two  series,  or  in  the 
series  of  the  two  classes  without  regard  to  the  difference  in  their  con- 
dition. They  have  cited  cranial  peculiarities  observed  by  different 
persons  operating  in  different  methods  and  by  different  rules,  with 
different  standards.  And  from  all  these  discordant  and  inharmonious 
elemente  they  have  sought  to  establish  averages  in  the  respective 
classes  whether  of  criminals  or  of  honest  men. 

In  spite  of  all  this  incoherence  and  erroneoas  and  defective  process, 
whether  of  gathering  facts  and  obtaining  evidence,  or  of  ratiocination, 
they  have  obtained  statistics,  which,  aided  slightly  by  preconceived 
opinion,  have  almost  persuaded  some  of  onr  wisest  and  best  men  that 
the  criminal  classes  present  in  their  average  a  proportion  of  abnormal 
or  inferior  characters  greater  than  those  belonging  to  the  classes  of 
honest  men.  The  namber  of  these  abnormal  or  inferior  characters 
are  multiplying  themselves  day  by  day  in  the  estimation  of  these  wise 
men,  and  this  is  being  pushed  to  such  extremes  as  that  soon  the  man 
who  is  believed  to  be  honest  will  find  himself  possessing  a  half  dozen 
of  these  criminal  characteristics.  Thus  the  system  is  in  danger  of 
breaking  down  of  its  own  weight 

We  might  with  propriety  ask,  what  constitutes  a  criminal  typeT  If, 
in  making  this  examination  of  criminals,  one  unites  the  characters 
abnormal,  pathologic  or  inferior,  taken  iu  an  examination  of  say  a 
thousand  criminals,  withont  considering  and  arranging  upon  the  other 
side  the  characters  foand  therein  which  are  incompatible  with  each 
other,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  investigation  will  be  without  value 
and  the  conclusion  based  tbereon  erroneous.  One  criminal  is  plagio- 
eephalio,  another  has  long  arms,  another  a  vermien  fossette,  etc.  But 
it  is  not  any  one  of  these  that  forms  a  type  whether  criminfd  or  other- 
wise. 

In  order  to  form  a  type  one  shoold  unite  the  common  characters,  eli- 
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minating  the  anomalous  and  pathologic  manifestations.  In  ordor  to 
obtain  an  abnormal  type,  it  is  necessary  to  cboose  for  eacli  species  of 
anomalies  or  alteration  an  individual  in  wbicb  this  anomaly  or  altera- 
tion is  well  characterized,  and  then  there  will  be  as  many  types  as 
there  are  sorts  of  anomalies  or  alterations.  We  therefore  can  not  have 
a  type  criminal  any  more  than  we  can  have  a  type  of  human  monsters. 

In  order  to  characterize  criminals  iu  general,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  averages,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  averages  of  other 
individuals  of  the  same  race,  the  same  sex,  the  same  social  class,  etc. 
These  latter  individuals  must  themselves  be  the  average  of  their  respec- 
tive race,  sex,  or  class,  and  their  averages  thus  taken  should  become 
the  type  or  standard. 

Honest  or  virtuous  men  (a  category  not  less  vague  than  that  of 
criminals)  will  then  be  without  doubt  the  metatypic.  But  these  have 
not  yet  been  studied  nor  their  type  settled.  Nevertheless  it  is  these 
metatypes  that  we  should  compare  anatomically  with  the  criminals 
if  we  would  make  comparison  between  the  anatomic  cbaraoterH  of  the 
two  claases.  Who  form  this  class  of  honest  and  virtuous  men  that 
furnish  the  standard  by  which  the  criminal  classes  are  to  be  judged  T 
They  may  be  idle,  vicious,  evil  disposed,  imbecile,  passionate,  brutal, 
and  all  that,  if  they  have  but  escaped  being  declared  by  the  law  to  be 
criminals.  In  this  condition  of  afiairs  is  it  possible  that  an;  one  can 
determine  anatomically,  or  physiologically,  or  psycho-sociologically 
what  physical  characteristics  form  a  criminal  type  of  man! 

What  are  the  resultsf  This  is  a  question  to  be  resolved  by  anatomic 
anthropology,  of  which  the  comparative  anatomy  of  criminals  is  no 
more  than  one  chapter.  The  anatomic  study  of  criminals  in  order  to 
become  of  value  has  need  to  be  extended  to  a  greater  area  and  in 
greater  detail  even  than  has  been  here  indicated. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  large  discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
congress  over  this  question.  ^Nearly  every  one  had  a  different  idea 
concerning  it. 

Professor  Lombroso  responded  to  Dr.  Manonvrier.  He  demanded 
how  he  would  distinguish  the  criminals.  The  criminals  of  occasion  has 
presented  abnormal  characters.  It  was  not  the  occasion  that  made  the 
criminal,  but  it  was  the  occasion  which  was  presented  to  an  individnal 
predisposed  to  commit  the  crime.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  woman 
criminal  had  no  anatomic  characteristics,  but  they  who  made  that 
objection  forgot  that  prostitution  was  the  form  of  the  feminine  crimi- 
nality. He  believed  somewhat  in  the  idea  emitted  by  Madame 
Clemence-Boyer  on  the  relation  between  crime  and  hybridity,  or  mis- 
tare  of  races,  one  being  inferior.  If  the  crime  is  not  an  anomaly,  what 
is  iti  la  it  a  virtue  1  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Manonvrier  that  the  crik- 
nial  capacity  is  not  a  characteristic  of  criminality.  Bearing  upon  the 
question  of  atavism  he  stated  that  he  had  foand  among  criminals  a 
great  nnmber  or  proportion  of  hernia.    This  was  a  regressive  char- 
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iicter.  The  role  of  ptomaines  Id  criminal  manifestattoiis  appeared  to 
bim  certain. 

M,  Tarda  responded  to  Lombroso  apropos  of  the  criminal  woman. 
He  maintained  that  an  boiieat  woman  presented  the  characteriatica 
ascribed  to  the  crimiQal  woman  as  described  by  the  Italian  school,  and 
nevertheless,  woman  is  less  criminal,  or  takes  to  crime  less  than  man. 
ProstitotioD  is  the  occasion  and  not  the  offense.  He  declared  there 
were  no  anatomic  characters  proper  or  peculiar  to  the  criminal,  aud, 
nevertheless,  there  were  organic  and  physiologic  predispositioDH  to 
crime.  The  function  made  the  organ,  and  the  nerve  would  model  the 
bone;  as  the  river  determines  the  valley,  so  the  crime  makes  the  crimi- 
nal. If  in  criminal  anthropology  one  can  come  to  show  the  localization 
of  criminal  characteristics,  as  has  done  Broca  for  the  articniate  lan^age, 
the  base  of  the  scientific  edifice  might  be  considered  established. 

M.  Moleschott  and  Dr.  Brouardel  complimented  these  gentlemen 
npon  the  profonndness  of  their  studies.  The  latter  considered  the 
search  for  the  criminal  anomaly  in  physical  or  anatomical  character- 
istics as  illusory.  He  could  admit  the  malformations  of  the  pavillion 
of  the  ear  reported  by  Morel,  the  occipital  fossette  aud  the  characters 
of  the  same  kind,  bnt  these  were  no  cause  of  criminality  in  themselves, 
but  only  simple  indexes  of  an  abnormal  development  of  which  the  con- 
sequences could  be  many.  The  epileptics,  the  insane,  show  the  presence 
of  ptomaines  in  their  urine.  He  recalled  the  observations  of  an  epilep- 
tic woman  in  his  service.  Her  nrine  contained  a  convnisive  ptomaine, 
which  injected  into  a  A-og  produced  the  same  physiologic  efE^ts  as 
strychnine.  The  ptomanic  products  or  the  leucomanic  toziqae  found 
in  the  veins  of  the  insane  and  the  melancholy  result  from  troubles  in 
general  nutrition.  Are  they  cause  or  are  they  efieetl  The  question 
demands  to  be  studied. 

Dr.  Brouard el  responded  to  M.  Tarde  that  if  the  function  made  the 
organ,  it  could  only  do  so  in  the  presence  of  muscular  fiber.  A  woman 
without  any  calf  to  her  leg  could  never  become  a  dancer, 

M.  Bajenoff,  director  of  the  Asylum  of  Biazanne,  Bnssia,  could  not 
accept  everything  he  had  found  in  the  works  of  Lombroso  and  his  col- 
leagues, but  his  and  their  methods  seemed  to  be  scientific.  His  own 
studies  ccphalometric  had  shown  to  him  that  honest  men  had  a  larger 
frontal  development,  while  the  criminals  were  better  developed  in  the 
parietal  and  occipital  portions  of  their  brain  or  skull. 

Baron  Qarofalo  said  that  crime  might  be  considered  always  the 
result  of  an  organic  anomaly.  In  speaking  of  crimes  we  should  con- 
sider only  those  which  were  declared  so  by  the  public  conscience  and 
not  always  those  declared  so  by  the  law.  Those,  for  instance,  of  great 
cruelty  or  extraordiuary  improbity.  But  one  could  perceive  that 
criminals  always  manifested  moral  anomalies  and  physical  anomalies 
that  were  found  less  frequently  in  honest  men. 

Lombroso  insisted  upon  his  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
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criminal  bora  and  the  criminal  of  ooca»loD.  But  he  conceded  that  the 
existence  of  criminal  anatomic  cbaracteriBtics  might  be  limited  orevea 
absent  in  the  latter  olaas.  He  declares  woman  to  be  a  criminal  of 
occasion,  except  vitb  prostitution,  wherein  abe  repreaeDted  the  bora 
criminal.  But  iu  the  criminal  bora  he  insisted  upon  the  existence  of 
physical  signs  which  he  declared  to  be  undeniable,  and  that  while  their 
number  and  importance  Tary  from  one  individual  to  another,  yet  when 
considered  together,  had  a  value  and  signification  "  absolnmeut  incon- 
testable.'* While  he  would  not  deny  the  inflaenceasociologic,  mesologie, 
geographic,  and  orographic,  yet  the  effect  of  these  influences  was  only 
to  intensify  the  criminal  characteristics  which  existed  anatomically 
and  fnnda in eu tally.  Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  iu  the  discussion  between 
these  two  representatives  of  the  different  schools,  in  spite  of  the  appar- 
ent diversity  of  their  opinion  they  came  nearly  together  by  an  exchange 
of  partial  and  reciprocal  concession.  Yet  this  harmony  was  more  ap> 
parent  than  real,  for  in  the  subsequent  discussioug  of  the  Congress, 
whenever  anything  was  said  favoring  the  existence  of  a  criminal  type, 
It  immediately  precipitated  a  return  to  the  former  discussion. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  seventh  question  the  whole  argument  was 
gone  over  again.  The  skall  of  Charlotte  Corday,  which  belonged,  witii 
all  guaranty  of  aathenticity,  to  the  collection  of  Prince  Boland  Bona- 
parte, was  presented  as  an  illustration  of  a  born  criminal  because  of 
the  depth  of  the  occipital  fossettes.  This  immediately  brought  out 
Loinbroso,  who  returned  to  the  attack  with  all  his  ardor  and  power, 
and  after  him  Beuedikt,  of  Vienna,  Garofalo,  Fcrri,  Brouardel,  and 
at  last,  M.  Herbette.  The  latter,  with  Dr.  Brouardel,  seemed  to  be  the 
most  conservative.  They  presented,  each  of  them,  in  calm  and  consid- 
erate but  elegant  language,  the  necessity  for  careful  study  and  profound 
investigation.  Festma  lenta  was  their  motto.  White  they  recom- 
mended the  investigation  and  study  to  be  made  with  ardor,  and  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  they  counseled  that  the  conclusions  should  not  be  made 
hastily,  changes  should  not  be  made  brusquely,  opinions  not  be  an- 
nounced dogmatically,  or  by  going  too  rapidly,  this  science  might  com- 
promise its  force,  its  authority,  or  its  prestige. 

The  importance  of  this  question  or  the  value  of  its  discussions  in  this 
congress  can  oot  be  overestimated,  for  while  the  substance  may  have 
been  argued  pro  and  con  in  years  past,  yet  here  for  almost  the  first 
time  the  scientific  men  of  the  world  were  assembled  in  an  international 
congress  for  its  discussion,  with  full  opportunity  for  preparation,  and 
witb  the  knowledge  that  they  were  here  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
their  opponents  or  those  who  held  ditfereut  opinions  from  themselves, 
and  here  they  were  to  appear  with  what  arguments,  reasons,  statistics 
they  might  have  in  defense  of  the  position  wbich  they  claimed  to  be 
right.  Accordingly  as  this  question  shall  be  deoided,  so  should  there 
be  a  change  in  the  fabric  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  If  men  are 
born  eriminals  then  they  are  not  to  be  punished  as  they  would  be  if 
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otherwise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  edacated  to  be  criminals, 
then  oaght  our  system  of  education  to  be  seriously  and  radically 
changed.  I  repeat  my  impression  of  the  profound  importance  of  this 
science. 

Question  III. — Establishment  of  regular  rales  for  investigating  the 
OGcnpants  of  our  prisons  and  insane  asylums  by  means  of  anthropom- 
etry, or  of  psychology,  by  Dr.  Sciammaua  of  Rome,  reporter. 

The  study  of  the  crimiuat  had  its  origin  in  the  purest  love  for  science 
and  the  greatest  desire  to  obtain  the  truth.  Perhaps  those  who  com- 
mence to  gather  the  history  of  celebrated  criminals,  to  trace  their  organ- 
isms, to  study  their  special  physical  conditions,  the  environments  in 
which  they  have  lived,  or  to  search  for  the  ideaortbeory  that  possessed 
them  at  the  moment  of  their  crime,  or  the  cause  which  |)ushed  them  to 
it,  did  it  for  itaaght  but  scientific  curiosity.  Bat  in  the  study  of  crim- 
inal anthropology  in  these  latter  days  these  things  have  changed,  and 
now,  thanks  to  the  civilization  of  our  epoch,  its  truth  is  sought  for  its 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  practical  benefits  which  may  follow.  Every 
one  has  recognized  the  practical  importance  of  the  study  of  criminal  an- 
thropology. There  are,  nevertheless,  scientists  who  deny  the  fecundity 
of  the  researches  and  who  believe  that  crimes  are  nothing  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  free  will  of  the  criminal,  and  that  the  influence  which  pushes 
him  to  commit  the  crime  had  its  origin  in  the  same  free  but  evil  and 
wicked  will.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  occupy  ourselves  with  these 
scientists,  however  wise  they  may  be,  because  they  have  couflued  their 
investigations  only  to  the  field  of  theory  and  have  never  come  down  t^} 
test  of  investigation  by  means  of  experiments. 

Our  scientific  academies,  our  medical  congress,  the  administration  of 
the  prisons,  are  all  now  occupying  themselves  over  the  questions,  what 
are  the  individual  characteristics  of  criminals,  whether  anatomic,  psy- 
chologic, physiologic  or  sociologicl  And  in  studying  these  questions 
they  are  moved  by  the  highest  order  of  both  charity  and  pride.  They 
are  moved  to  discover  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  method  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  crimiQals.  Various  scientific 
societies  and  bodies  have  taken  steps  in  this  direction. 

The  Society  of  Anthropology  of  Brussels  organized  a  commission 
charged  to  etady  the  characters  of  professional  criminals,  and  in  the 
bulletins  of  that  society  the  members  published  their  investigations  on 
the  criminals  confined  at  the  prisons  at  Louvain, 

In  1885  the  Medical  Congress  at  Antwerp  following  a  communication 
made  by  Dr.  Semal  on  the  relations  of  criminality  and  insanity,  voted 
unanimously  to  continue  these  studies,  to  extend  the  commission  to  in- 
clude the  magistrates  who  tried  the  criminals,  the  administrators  of  the 
penitentiary  and  the  medical  profession. 

The  International  Medical  Congressof  Barcelona  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  criminal  anthropology  and  declared  that  the  acientiflo 
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inqneBts  were  now  sufficieatly  advanced  to  demand  their  practical  ap- 
plication. 

The  scientist  who  desires  serionaly  to  study  the  psychology  of  a  crim- 
ioal  is  fairly  well  received  by  the  prisoD  aathorities  in  all  civilized  coan> 
tries,  and  a  good  opportonity  is  given  bim  for  stndy,  whether  it  shall 
be  during  the  life  of  the  criminals  or  upon  their  bodieB  after  death. 

In  these  conditions  it  is  onr  duty,  as  we  find  onrselves  representing 
one  of  the  principal  scieuces  in  the  world,  to  report,  each  one,  to  this 
Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology,  what  he  has  done,  what  he  can  do 
in  his  own  country,  and  thns  to  gather  and  unite  the  largest  possible 
number  of  discovered  and  verified  facts.  This  congress,  representing 
all  countries,  may  thus  agree  upon  certain  facts  as  the  result  of  a  once 
separate  but  now  united  series,  and  a  law  be  thus  established.  That  law 
it  i»  our  dut^to  formulate  and  proclaim. 

In  1884,  in  Italy,  when  the  general  direction  of  prisons  was  con- 
fided to  M.  Beltrani-Scalia,  one  of  our  most  illustrious  savants,  the 
GovernmeDt  ordained  the  autopsy  of  all  criminals  who  die  in  the  prison 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  thus  Intended  to  gather  from  the  cadavers  of 
criminals,  a  series  of  anatomic  and  physiologic  facts,  by  which  their 
history  relative  to  crime,  aided  by  the  docnmeDts  of  the  prison,  could 
be  made  kuown. 

Dr.  Sciammana  said  he  bad  been  charged  to  formulate  a  series  of 
questions,  to  which  all  the  doctors  of  the  prisoue  of  the  kingdoms  would 
respond,  relative  to  the  exterior  examioatioa  of  the  cadavers,  but  not 
including  antfaropometric  researches.  To  respond  conscientiously  to 
the  questions  by  doctors  who  were  entirely  unused  to  them  and  whose 
time  was  already  engaged,  required  much  labor  and  the  consumption 
.of  much  time,  and  it  was  concluded  by  them  that  the  work  was  too 
heavy.  Therefore,  the  scheme  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  we  have  to  renounce  hope  for  the  present  of  obtaining  this 
scientific  material  for  studies  in  criminology.  To  obviate  the  difficulty,  a 
new  formula  of  questions  has  been  prepared,  which  while  it  has  reduced 
somewhat  our  soientific  information,  has  also  so  far  reduced  the  labor  of 
answering  them,  as  that  the  result  is  even  more  satisfactory  Ihan  before. 

But  there  is  sometbiue  to  which,  in  relation  to  the  statistics  of 
crime,  the  attention  of  the  congress  is  particularly  called.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  report  all  the  information  couceroing  the  crimes  found  in 
the  records  made  by  the  magistrates  or  courts  who  tried  the  prisoners 
and  the  attorney-general  who  prosecuted  them.  Also  such  notes  as 
have  been  made  while  the  criminals  were  in  prison.  But  these  things 
are  of  small  utility  if  there  is  not  also  gathered  the  more  precious  ma- 
terial concerning  the  personality  of  the  criminal,  the  material  psycho- 
logic, anthropologic,  teratologic  and  anatomo-patbologic,  which  should 
be  studied  by  competent  medical  authorities.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  a  single  method  of  stady  and  investigation  by  which 
the  facts  gathered  can  be  compared  as  though  they  were  done  by  the 
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flame  person.  Following  this  system,  those  who  study  the  materials  of 
crimiDology  will  be  able  to  note  the  most  valuable  observations  and 
(Hirsne  researobes  which  they  believe  to  be  the  most  profitable.  It  is 
one  of  the  important  works  of  tfais  congress,  or  of  its  saccessors,  to  form- 
alate  a  code  of  observation  and  to  establish  the  common  means  of  record- 
ing theresolts. 

These  researches,  made  for  the  pnrpose  of  establishing  a  system  of 
comparative  international  statistics,  onght  to  be  made  both  npon  the 
criminal  while  living  and  apon  his  cadaver  when  dead.  The  first  should 
be  an  investigation  as  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  individaal,  the 
modes  and  manifestations  of  his  affiections  and  moral  sense,  and  the  de- 
gree of  his  vital  energy  and  will  power.  This  psychologic  investiga- 
tion ought  to  be  preceded  by  an  anamnestic  interrogation  of  the  individ- 
ual or  by  an  examination  of  the  criminal  process  against  him.  Every 
investigation  should  include  the  study  of  bis  heredity  and  uenro-pathol- 
ogy.  These  anthropologic  and  clinical  researches  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  criminal  has  suflTered  a  prolonged  imprisonment;  if  not,  his 
peculiarities  or  chara<^ristic8  may  be  effected  thereby. 

The  second  of  the  researches  should  be  upon  the  cadaver,  as  to  its 
conditions -anthropologic  and  pathfHogic,  so  that  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  alterations  are  dne  to  the  pre-eminence  of  morbid  tenden- 
(ties  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  an  abnormal  development  due 
to  some  ol^er  cause.  These  researches  should  be  made  both  upon  the 
criminal  tuid  the  insane,  and  one  can  thus  see  the  links  which  form  the 
psycho-pathologic  chain  of  human  life,  at  one  end  of  which  wo  may  find 
insanity  and  at  the  other  criminality.  Many  insane  asylums  are  confided 
to  the  care  of  zealous  savants  who  make  these  stadies  and  note  the 
results.  Attention  is  called  to  the  exceptional  importance  of  these 
researches  that  can  be  made  in  the  houses  of  correction,  not  alone  in 
the  interest  of  science,  but  that  they  cau  serve  as  a  complement  to  the 
observations  which  one  may  make  later  upon  the  same  individual  if 
found  in  the  prison.  They  also  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  treatment 
and  reformaMon  of  those  who  are  in  the  house  of  correction. 

Bnt  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  special  accord  among  tiie  savants  and 
the  medical  authorities  of  the  prisons,  insane  asylums,  and  houses  of 
correction  so  that  one  can  obtain  the  same  researches  and  results 
thronghont  this,  whether  among  the  living  or  npon  the  cadavers.  It 
is  therefore  proposed  that  a  commission  should  be  charged  to  formulate 
the  questions  and  \o  establish  what  might  be  called  a  national  code,  of 
researches,  to  which  it  is  hoped  all  nations  will  accord  their  favor  and 
adopt. 

Question  TV. — ^The  conditions  determinative  of  crime  Mid  their  reh^ 
tive  value. 

M.  Ferri,  professor  of  penal  law  in  the  university  at  Bome  and  depot? 
of  the  Italian  Parliament,  was  the  reporter. 
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The  natural  genesis  of  crime  obeys  a  fundamental  law  by  which  all 
crime  is  only  the  resnlt  of  the  simaltaneona  or  indivisible  coaonrreDCe 
of  the  conditiOnB  of  the  individaal,  whether  they  be  biologic  or  of  the 
surronndings  where  the  individnal  was  born,  lived,  and  acted. 

Every  crime,  no  matter  who  its  aathor,  no  matter  under  what  cir- 
cnmstanees  committed,  can  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways — either  as 
the  act  or  fiat  of  the  individoal's  free  will  or  as  the  natorsl  effeet  of 
natural  causes.  The  first  of  these  explanations  being  without  scientific 
value,  it  is  impossibte  to  explain  Bcientifioally  a  crime  (like  every  other 
action,  human  or  animal)  if  it  is  not  considered  as  the  product  of  an  or- 
ganic constitution  or  psychic  personality  which  is  called  upon  to  act 
under  certain  conditioDS,  either  of  physical  or  social  surroundings. 

It  is  therefore  inexaeb  to  affirm  that  the  school  of  criminal  positivists 
can  reduce  crime  to  a  phenomenon  purely  and  exclusively  anthropologic, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  that  sehool  has  alwayfi'maintained  from  its  be- 
ginning that  crime  is  the  effect  of  mnltifariona  conditions,  anthro- 
pological, physical,  and  social,  and  that  these  operate  together  and  may 
determine  the  crime  by  an  action  simultaneous  and  inseparable;  and 
if  the  researches  into  the  biologic  conditions  are  more  abundant  or 
more  apparent  because  of  their  novelty,  that  does  not  contradict  the 
influence  of  the  sooiologic  condition  upon  crime. 

We  are  to  consider  ou  this  occasion  the  relative  valne  of  these  three 
orders  of  condition  in  the  natural  determination  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  A  response  can  not  be  given  absolutely  or  categorically.  Be- 
sides, the  question  is  frequently  misunderstood  and  misstated.  Those 
who  think  that  crime  is  nothing  but  a  phenomenon,  pnrely  and  exclu- 
sively social,  without  the  ooncnrrence  In  its  determination  by  the 
criminal  of  his  organic  and  psychic  anomalies,  misunderstand  the  uni- 
rersal  onion  of  natural  forces  and  forget  that  one  can  not  limit  iu  an 
absolute  fashion  the  infinity  of  causes,  which  far  or  near,  direet  or 
indirect,  may  combine  or  conspire  to  produce  every  phenomenon. 
This  position  is  as  erroneous  as  to  say  that  the  life  of  a  mammal  is 
the  effeet  of  the  action  of  a  single  organ,  whether  lungs,  heart,  or 
stomach,  ot  to  say  that  it  is  maintained  alone  by  food  or  drink  or  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  each  of  these  produces  the  entire 
effect  without  the  tiid  of  the  other.  If  crime  be  the  exclusive  product 
of  the  social  surrounding,  how  is  one  to  explain  the  fact  known 
to  us  every  day  of  onr  lives,  that  in  the  same  social  status  and  onder 
equal  circumstances  of  misery,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  out  of  each 
one  hundred  individvals  sixty  are  not  cri-minal,  commit  no  cu-ime,  and 
out  of  the  remaining  forty,  five  prefer  suicide  to  crime,  five  become 
insane,  five  become  beggars  or  vagabonds,  and  only  twenty-five  oat  of 
the  hundred  become  criminals;  and  aau>ng  the  latter  thecrimesoom. 
mittcd  difibr  in  variety,— A'om  those  the  most  bloodthirsty,  frightfnl, 
and  inexonsable,  to  those  which  are  the  mildest  misdemeanor,  and  for 
which  the  prisoner  may  be  discharged  with  only  a  r^rimaad.    The 
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secondary  diflferenees  ia  social  conditions  wbich  may  be  found  even 
among  tbe  members  of  tlie  same  family  are  evidently  not  safScieDt  in 
themselves  to  explain  tbe  enormous  differences  of  these  resulting 
actions. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  this  question  in  a  relative  sense 
and  to  discover  which  of  the  three  orders  of  natural  causes  of  crime  has 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  determination  to  the  commission  thereof. 

A  general  or  categoric  answer  can  not  be  given,  for  the  relative  influ- 
ence of  tbe  anthropological,  physical,  and  social  conditions,  vary  with 
each  criminal  action  according  to  tbe  psychologic  and  social  characters 
of  the  individual. 

When  we  consider,  for  example,  tbe  three  classes  of  crimes,  those 
against  persons,  those  against  property,  those  against  morality  and 
virtue,  it  is  evident  that  each  order  of  the  determining  conditions,  and, 
above  all,  the  biologic  conditions  and  tbe  social  conditions,  have  an  in- 
fluence altogether  different  iu  the  determination  to  the  crimes  of  mur- 
der, robbery,  or  violation.  And  this  can  be  repeated  for  all  categories 
of  crime. 

The  undeniable  influence  of  social  condition,  and  above  all — economic 
condition  iu  the  determination  to  rob  or  steal,  has  much  less  effect 
in  the  determination  to  murder  ot  violation.  And  in  each  category 
of  crimes  the  influence  of  the  determining  conditions  is  much  accord- 
ing to  the  special  forms  of  criminality.  Oertaia  classes  of  murders 
(those  of  occasion)  are  evidently  the  effect  of  social  conditions,  as, 
for  instance,  alcoholism,  gambling,  public  opinion,  etc.,  while  cer- 
tain other  murders  are  the  effect  of  tbe  ferocity  or  the  moral  insensi- 
bility of  the  criminal,  or  else  arising  ftom  the  psycho-pathologic  con- 
dition which  corresponds  to  organic  abnormal  conditions.  And  it  is 
the  same  with  certain  offenses  against  good  morals  which  are  in  a  great 
part  tbe  effect  of  a  social  condition  which  condemns  some  communities 
to  live  together  in  habitations  more  as  herds  of  wild  beasts  than  as 
hnman  beings,  with  a  bratal  promisooity  of  seses  and  ages,  parents, 
children,  strangers,  boys,  girls,  etc.,  which  will  have  the  effect  to  pre- 
vent every  normal  sentiment  of  virtue  or  modesty  and  to  efl^ioe  any 
such  sentiment  already  formed. 

Other  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  but  more  brutal,  are  derived  from 
the  biologic  conditions  of  the  criminal,  whether  they  be  the  result  of 
a  sexual  psychopathy  or  a  biologic  anomaly.  While  simple  theft  or 
larceny  may  be  somewhat  tbe  effect  of  social  or  economic  conditions, 
yet  these  influences  hare  but  slight  effect  in  comparison  with  the  im< 
pulsion  given  by  tbe  individual  constitution,  whether  organic  ot 
psychic,  in  higher  crimes,  as  robbery  with  violence,  or  in  unrdw  with 
intent  to  rob  or  steal,  or  other  crimes  committed  in  cold  blood. 

The  same  observation  can  be  applied  to  the  conditions  of  tbe  phys- 
ical Burronndings,  for  example,  the  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
orimesAgainst  property  committed  during  tbe  cold  or  winter  montbs, 
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while  on  the  other  hand  the  augmentation  of  crimes  against  the  person, 
whether  those  of  blood  or  against  moralit;,  daring  the  warm  or  summer 
months.  The  reason  for  these  things  is  that  we  find  the  indiridaals 
aSected,  to  be  in  that  biologic  condition  wherein  they  have  the  least 
resistance  against  these  evil  influences. 

The'  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  the  proofs,  whether  anthro- 
pologic, psychologic,  or  statJHtic,  of  these  conclusions,  bat  these  are 
only  the  synthesis  of  numerous  studies  and  positive  investigation  made 
upon  the  tendency  or  indacement  to  crime,  by  observing  the  crimi- 
nals and  the  caases  which  afi'eet  them.  It  has  been  said  that  for 
certain  crimes  and  criminals  the  largest  Influence  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized or  accorded  to  the  physio-psychic  conditions  of  the  individual, 
which  may  go  from  the  anthropologic  anomaly,  scarcely  recognizable, 
to  the  pathologic  state,  the  most  accentuated,  yet  this  does  not  exclude 
the  possible  fact  that  crime  may  be  a  consequence  of  social  con- 
dition; that  the  physio-psychic  anomalies  of  the  iudividual  are  nothing 
bat  the  effectof  a  deleterious  social  environment  which  condemns  those 
which  it  surrounds  to  an  organic  and  psychic  degeneration.  This  ob- 
jection might  be  good  when  taken  in  a  relative  sense,  but  is  without 
foundation  if  one  seeks  to  give  it  an  absolute  value. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  cause  and  effect  are  them- 
selves only  relative,  for  each  effect  is  in  its  turn  a  cause  and  vice  versa; 
so  that  if  misery,  poverty,  degradation,  etc.,  whether  material  or  moral, 
is  a  cause  of  degeneration,  the  degeneration  becomes  in  its  tarn  a  cause 
of  the  misery,  poverty,  and  degradation.  And  so  the  disonssion  be- 
comes metaphysical.  Investigators  into  the  relations  of  crime  in  differ- 
ent countries  (criminal  geographers)  have  claimed  a  great  value  for 
their  statistics  when  they  have  given  the  quality  of  the  crime  and  the 
number  of  the  criminals  in  various  countries  or  provinces,  and  sought 
to  compare  one  with  the  other.  Instead  of  these  being  the  differences 
in  biologic  condition,  as  of  race;  or  of  physical  conditions,  as  of  climate, 
etc.;  they  maybe  governed  largely  by  social  or  economic  conditions ; 
that  is,  those  arising  from  the  differences  in  agriculture,  industry,  labor, 
wages,  homes,  schools,  service  in  the  army,  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  any  positive  verification,  the  student  of  this  ques- 
tion may  with  propriety  ask  if  the  social  conditious  of  a  given  province 
or  country  have  any  real  effect  npon  or  relation  to  its  criminality,  and 
whether  the  social  conditions  may  not  be  themselves  only  the  effect  of 
the  ethnic  characters  of  intelligence,  energy,  etc.,  of  its  inhabitants  and 
the  conditions  of  its  climate,  soil,  etc. 

But  with  more  precision  one  can  also  aver,  even  outside  the  conditions 
profoundly  pathologic,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  bio-psychic  anomalies  of  the  criminals  may  be  the  effect  of  an  envi- 
ronment which  is  physically  and  morally  mephitic. 

In  each  family  of  several  children,  in  spite  of  the  same  surroundings 
and  like  favorable  conditions,  with  the  same  methods  of  instruction  and 
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edaoation,  there  will  be  individuals  of  different  iDtellectoaltty,  to  be 
remarked  fixtm  the  cradle,  as  well  la  the  quantity  or  ia  the  quality  of 
their  talent  as  in  their  moral  and  phyaiologio  conatitations.  And 
thifl  phenomeDon,  although  it  be  evident  only  in  a  small  number  of 
oases  of  the  most  accentuated  chaiacteristics,  whether  normal  or  ab- 
normal, does  not  oease  to  be  true  also  in  the  more  nnmerous  class  of 
cases  of  mediocre  characteristics.  The  physical  and  social  conditions 
may  have  an  influence  less  patent  according  aa  the  physio-psychic  con- 
stitution of  the  indiTidoal  is  stronger  and  healthier. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  these  general  observations  upon  the  uat- 
nnd  genesis  of  crime  is  this :  That  each  crime  is  the  result  of  indi- 
-  vidual  physical  aud  social  conditions;  and  because  these  conditions 
have  an  iuBueuce  preponderating  more  or  less  in  different  crimes  or 
in  different  forms  of  criminality,  the  most  sure  and  certain  means  that 
society  haa  or  should  employ  in  its  defense  against  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  ia  twofold;  andbothooght  to  be  employed  and  developed 
Bimaltaneonsly.  On  the  one  hand,  the  amelioration  of  social  condi- 
tions, which  will  serve  aa  a  natural  prevention  of  crime ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  elimination  of  those  biologic  conditions  which  determine 
crime ;  these  measures  of  elimination  should  be  perpetual  or  temporary, 
aooording  as  tbeir  inflnence  on  the  biologic  conditions  are  permanent 
and  radical,  or  as  they  are  temporary  and  changeable. 

There'  are,  said  Ferri,  five  kinds  of  criminals,  which  should  be  dis- 
tinguished each  from  the  other  and  treated  accordingly;  the  born  crimi- 
nal, the  insane  criminal,  the  criminal  of  occasion,  of  passion,  of  habitude. 
To  prevent  crime  the  government  or  society  should,  on  the  one  hand, 
ameliorate  the  social  conditions,  and,  on  the  other,  eliminate  from  society 
either  partially  or  entirely  those  with  defective  cbaraoters,  aooording 
to  the  degree  of  danger  and  the  possibility  of  cure. 

M.  Alimena  declared  the  essential  causes  of  crime  to  be  the  social 
condition  and  hereditary  transmission.  According  to  him  the  orim- 
ioal  was  produced  by  the  same  processes  as  were  employed  by  stock- 
raisers  to  rear  new  races  as  an  improvement  of  the  present  races,  and 
adopting  the  words  of  Dr.  Lacassagne  at  Bome,  "  society  has  no  crimi- 
nals except  such  as  it  merits." 

Dr.  Manouvrier  took  np  the  battle.  He  said  they  had  reduced  the 
importanoe  of  the  sorronodiugs.  If  their  theory  be  true  that  the  occa- 
sion makes  the  criminal,  then  society  will  make  a  criminal  of  the  man 
who  is  the  most  inoffensive,  and  an  inoffensive  man  of  blm  who  is  most 
disposed  to  crime:  aud  he  argued  his  side  of  the  question  at  length, 
and  with  vigor  and  eloquence. 

M,  Tarde  said  we  have  the  agricultnral  type  of  man,  the  military  type, 
the  sailor  type,  and  why  should  we  not  have  the  criminal  typet  Lom- 
broso  took  iC  up  by  saying  that  it  was  undoubted  that  we  had  among 
the  criminals  the  type  of  the  assassin,  the  type  of  the  robber  and  bur- 
glar, and  the  type  of  the  thief  and  swin^Ie^.    M.  Atolesoljott,  senfttgc 
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of  Italy,  meutioaed  an  inflaence  towards  crime  that  bad  uot  been  no- 
ticed, to  wit,  the  heredity  social  iiiflaeace ;  that  is,  the  tradition  which 
is  instilled  into  the  mind  of  every  child,  before  he  knows  the  diS'erence 
between  right  and  wrong,  that  by  which  he  obtaina  the  rudiments  of 
bis  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Whether  it  be  correct  or  not,  it  is 
the  child's  standard.  He  gets  it  not  from  any  knowledge  or  theory  of 
justice,  but  from  the  tradition  of  his  own  neighborhood,  as  it  is  taught 
by  his  parents  and  associates,  by  the  people,  and  as  it  is  believed  by 
them. 

Dr.  Manoovrier  responded :  The  argament  of  M.  Ferrt  on  the  pre-dis- 
posing  importance  of  the  anatomic  characters  proves  nothing,  because 
he  has  taken  account  of  only  the  general  sociologic  influences,  and  uot 
enough  of  the  daily  events  of  infinite  details  which  happen  to  every 
man  continually  from  his  birth,  and  while  each  one  of  them  was  of  the 
miaimumiu  itself,  yet  aggregated  made  a  sociologic  surrounding  in  the 
life  of  the  man  to  such  extent  as  to  change  its  form,  and  make  him  be- 
come what  he  is.  The  study  of  criminality  among  animals  proves  that 
education  can  change  him  to  be  contrary  to  all  his  hereditary  in- 
stincts, even  contrary  to  his  essential  anatomic  organization.  M.  Ba- 
bourdin  succeeded  in  rendering  his  wolf  an  honest  and  respectable 
animal,  so  that  it  would  not  attack  or  devour  sheep,  but  would  content 
himself  with  his  regular  meals  duly  served.  The  regular  meal  to  the 
wolf  played  the  same  rdle  that  the  daily  income  does  to  man,  by  the 
grace  of  which  many  persons  who  might  easily  become  criminals  pass 
their  days  with  high  heads  in  society  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their 
neighborhoods  with  a  reputation  all  their  lives  of  being  honest  men. 
He  elaborated  the  necessity  of  consideration  in  this  matter,  not  only  of 
the  number  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  had  an  influence 
upon  us,  but  still  further  the  arrangement  and  position  relative  to  these 
conditions.  The  possible  combinations  became  iuflnite  and  not  to  be 
measured,  and  the  realization  of  two  cases  apparently  alike,  theoretic- 
ally alike,  might  be  practically  unlike,  and  what  became  in  one  indi- 
vidual entirely  possible  became  in  the  other  entirely  impossible.  As  to 
his  illustration  of  the  wolf,  he  said  that  this  was  introduced  to  show 
how  difficult  it  was  to  educate  any  animal  to  disobey  his  instincts,  but 
still  the  illustration  proved  that  it  could  be  done. 

Question  V. — The  infancy  of  children  in  its  relation  to  a  predieposi- 
tion  to  crime.  Dr.  Romeo  Taverui,  professor  of  the  University  of 
Catania,  Italy,  and  Dr.  Magnan,  director  of  the  insane  asylum  at 
Sainte  Anne,  Paris,  reporters. 

First  part  by  Dr.  Komeo  Taverni.  The  science  of  anatomy  can  not 
alone  tell  us  the  genesis  of  crime  in  an  individual  man,  and  it  never 
will,  because  the  moral  lite  of  humanity,  the  most  simple  phenomenon, 
will  carry  us  to  many  causes  for  its  explanation,  and  must  be  searched 
for  among  many  sciences,  and  will  never  be  found  in  a  single  cause 
nor  by  a  single  method.  The  problem  is  to  search  the  brain  of  the 
H.  Mis.  129 41 
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criminal,  and  flQd  if  Ibere  be  auy  anomalies  wiiich  wuuld  autliorize 
the  idea  of  a  degradatiou  or  physical  degeneratioB  predomiaatiag 
among  that  class  of  men.  This  problem  remains  yet  an  object  of 
study.  The  results  which  have  come  to  us  up  to  the  present  are  not 
conclusive.  Among  those  who  make  these  studies,  some  have  observed 
too  small  a  number  of  cases,  and  others  have  occupied  themselves 
solely  upon  the  cranial  anomalies  without  interesting  themselves  with 
the  anomalies  of  the  brain,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  researches  have  not 
always  been  exempt  from  influence  or  conception  a  priori.  They  have 
supposed  their  task  to  be  to  establish  imaginary  relations  between  par- 
ticular dispositions,  altogether  accidental,  of  the  cerebral  convolutions 
of  criminals,  and  certain  normal  dispositions  of  the  same  convolu- 
tions among  other  persons.  The  observers  have  been  rare  who  have 
sought  among  criminals  for  tlie  peculiarities  which  the  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  present,  and  their  relation  with  the  type  of  skull 
corresponding,  and  whether  these  things  are  or  not  the  same  which  the 
anatomist  has  already  found  to  exist  among  individuals  not  criminals. 
Nevertheless,  the  observation  of  several  scientific  anatomists  appear  to 
affirm  that  there  does  not  exist  any  special  type  of  skull  or  of  brain  iu 
criminals,  and  this  invites  ns  to  consider  whether  there  exists  any  nor- 
mal type  of  skull  or  brain  of  non-criminals,  honest  men. 

In  the  skull  and  brain  of  criminals  the  degenerate  characters  appear 
with  greater,  frequency  than  in  those  not  criminals.  But  the  precise 
value  of  this  comparative  frequency  is  yet  insufficiently  determiued  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  these  degenerative  characters  are  proven, 
so  that  their  full  power  to  cause  crim«v  or  to  create  a  pre-disposition  to 
crime,  does  not  appear  as  yet  established  by  auy  law  that  can  be  called 
invariable,  No  order  of  somatic  anomaly  encountered  among  crimi- 
nals possesses  by  itself  any  signification  of  a  material  cause  of  the  delin- 
quency nor  a  physical  pre-disposition  to  delinquency.  Taken  together 
they  indicate  only  the  existence  of,  (I)  a  degeneration,  (2)  an  organism 
by  which  their  development  has  been  arrested,  or  (3)  the  return  of  a 
■  regressive  atavism. 

But  the  physical  degradation  which  is  recognized  by  every  fact  can 
not,  according  to  our  experience,  be  found  separated  from  a  moral  deg- 
radation. Observation  has  taught  us  that  the  brain  BOtts-micro-c^halio 
is  perhaps  not  apt  in  its  function  to  conceive  principles  of  which  the 
presence  in  the  understanding  is  a  force  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
moral  life.  So  that  we  have  learned  that  a  human  skull  which  recalls 
by  its  structure  the  animal  form  which  it  resembles,  approaches  more 
to  the  ancestral  form  than  another  in  which  the  archaic  forms  have 
been  effaced. 

The  moral  degradation  which  physical  degradation  teaches,  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  general  operation  of  the  moral  life.  We  do  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  experimental  knowledge  of  the  anatomic  structure  of 
any  individual  to  enable  us  to  say,  from  this,  that  he  had  any  determin- 
ing tendency  towards  crime,  nor  that  it  bad  in  any  way  a  bearing  upon 
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his  moral  seii^e.  Tiiere  is  no  scieutific  method  by  whicli  tlie  relatiou- 
ship  between  Lis  physical  structure  and  his  moral  sense  can  be  deter- 
mined, whether  the  study  be  made  during  his  life  or  by  autopsy. 

(2)  The  first  principle  of  the  science  of  criminal  anthropology,  as 
taught  in  modern  times,  is  to  study  the  criminal  rather  than  the  crime, 
We  have  lived  among  criminals  in  the  prisons  of  several  of  the  cities 
aa  much  of  the  time  as  was  possible.  During  several  years  we  have 
kept  anamnestic  observations  and  have  recorded  everything  which  had 
relation  to  the  past  life  of  the  criminal;  but  we  are  not  occupied  solely 
in  determining,  according  to  the  physiognomy  of  their  crime,  whether 
there  is  any  such  tiling  as  criminals  by  instinct.  We  have  neveromit- 
ted  an  occasion  to  interrogate  the  criminal  concerning  his  parents, 
his  tutors,  his  friends,  his  master,  his  nurses,  doctor,  all  that  could  give 
testimony  concerning  the  iufancy  and  youth  of  our  criminals.  One 
hundred  ami  twenty-three  of  these  numerous  anamnestic  tables  have 
been  recorded  and  give  an  abundaucc,  an  exactitude,  a  mioutia  of 
historic  information  of  such  nature  as  to  cause  us  truly  to  believe  that 
future  researches  upon  this  point  can  do  no  more.  The  tables  are  of 
persons  condemned  for  those  grave  crimes  which  have  been  effected  by 
destructive  means,  whether  against  the  person  orof  property,  or  one  or 
both.  The  sex,  age,  origin,  etat  civil,  profession,  the  economiccondition, 
religion,  intellectual  culture  of  criminals  have  all  been  investigated 
and  recorded.  There  is  much  variation  according  to  our  observation, 
but  we  have  considered  all  descriptions  aud  classes  of  these  criminals 
and  have  formulated  this  interesting  scientlQc.couclusion  :  That  there 
is  an  inaptitude  for  education  in  infancy  that  is  evidence  of  a  natural 
pre-dispositiou  to  crime.  We  have  met  with  cases  and  occasions  where 
we  could  base  a  veritable  scientific  prognosis  which  has  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  experimental  doctriue. 

A  methodical  investigation  has  shown  to  us  seventeen  children  hav- 
ing this  inaptitude  for  education,  that  we  have  foreseen  with  assur- 
ance they  would  become  criminals.  And  they  became  criminals  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  and  belief  of  a  number  of  savants  who  were 
obstinate  in  their  opinion  that  these  infants  were  only  backward  in 
their  education,  and  who  prophesied  that  they  would  succeed  if  their 
pedagogy  was  appropriate.  lu  order  to  resolve  the  grand  question 
as  to  the  natural  predisposition  to  crime,  the  science  of  criminology 
ought  to  demand  critical  experience  of  the,  pedagogic  biology.  We 
deeply  regret  that  the  general  bureau  of  criminal  statistics  can  not 
give  official  information  in  answer  to  the  two  questions :  How  many 
children  and  young  people  already  gathered  in  the  houses  of  correction 
become  criminal  adults  t  And  its  complement:  How  many  condemned 
adults  had  in  their  youth  been  placed  in  houses  of  correction  1 

(3)  Our  modern  civilization  has  so  improved,  that  it  exceeds  the  nat- 
ural capacity  of  many  individuals  who  live  in  our  midst.  Modern  civ- 
Uization  represents  the  last  aud  final  eftbrt  of  the  individuals  who  an 
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the  best  eqoipped.  Many  persons  who  now  might  be  regarded  as  more 
or  less  crimiDal  woold  have  been  esteemed  honest  if  they  had  been 
destined  to  live  in  the  primitive  condition  of  man  at  the  origin  of  civil- 
ization, or,  at  least,  in  the  civilization  of  ancient  times  when  our  ances- 
tors formed  the  barbaric  race-s  of  Europe.  Each  political  goverament 
is  a  vast  organism  for  the  social  education  of  all  its  citizens.  Never- 
theless there  are  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  an  instinctive  and  invin- 
cible opi)oaition,  reject  the  possibility  of  modification  by  the  adapting 
efficacy  of  political  government.  Out  of  this  opposition  grows  instinct 
ive  criminality.  Because  of  it,  criminals  perform  their  actions  without 
being  conscions  of  evil.  Giving  free  course  to  their  instincts,  tbey 
have  only  the  consciousness  of  the  good  of  their  own  individuality. 
Their  selfishness  seeks  only  their  own  good,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
charged  with  the  evil  wbicii  their  acts  cause,  no  more  are  they  entitled 
to  credit  for  the  good.  The  family  is  a  small  copy  of  society.  The 
historic  evolution  of  the  family  is  that  of  society  in  general.  There 
is  a  law  which  gives  the  highest  importance  to  the  good  order  of  gen- 
eral society.  There  is  also  another  law,  only  second  to  this,  the  good 
order  of  the  family.  The  law  of  general  society  is  the  same  in  a 
greater  sense  as  is  the  law  of  the  family.  The  law  of  good  order 
in  the  family  is  intended  for  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the 
social  law.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  by  observation  and  experiment  that 
there  are  some  individuals,  however  small  the  number,  who  present 
an  insensible,  instinctive,  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  of  the 
family.  This  repugnance  to  family  government  is  sometimes  revealed 
during  their  infancy.  These  are  the  individuals  who  rebel  against  edu- 
cation and  good  order,  whether  of  the  family  or  of  the  State.  The  ini- 
tial a<1aptation  of  these  iudividaals  to  the  social  law,  on  which  are  to  be 
found  all  ulterior  adaptations  to  law  and  order,  are  in  a  great  part 
achieved  by  these  individuals  during  their  infancy.  We  ask,  in  what 
consists  this  opposition  of  the  individual,  the  student,  the  infant,  to 
the  good  order,  whether  of  the  family  or  society  I  How  is  it  explained  ! 
It  appears  to  consist  in  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  individnat  to 
bring  into  subjection  certain  of  his  nervous  centers,  and  his  inability 
to  require  them  to  accommwlate  themselves  in  their  structure  so  that 
they  can  execute  with  facility  all  those  molecular  movements  on  which 
depend  the  acts  of  obedience  to  the  domestic  law,  whether  of  the  family 
or  of  society.  These  should  be  repeated  and  executed  with  so  little 
friction  as  to  become  habitual,  and  tbey  can  be  taught  by  the  ordi- 
nary pedagogic  process.  This  want  of  power  in  the  nervous  center 
brings  abont  in  the  young  person  a  default  in  the  impressions  neces- 
sary, by  which  the  moral  life  of  the  individual  is  made  to  correspond  to 
that  of  society.  As  a  consequence  of  this  default  all  idealization  whieh 
leads  to  this  end,  is  absent  in  the  student  without  possible  substitu- 
tion, nor  can  he  effect  it  by  any  spontaneous  appreciation  of  bia  intel- 
ligence. 
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The  sentime&tB  of  theae  individaals  not  only  are  closed  against  every 
civilizing  action  which  edncative  objects  commonly  exercise,  but  the 
presence  of  these  civilizing  influences  in  the  world,  and  in  society  or  in 
the  family,  excites  their  opposition.  They  repulse  with  great  efforts  their 
educators  and  teachers  when  they  wonld  direct  them  txiward  their  moral 
teaching,  the  object  of  the  educators  being  to  prevent  this  development 
of  antagonism  to  the  laws  of  society.  The  efforts  even  of  the  educators 
and  teachers  to  prevent  this  opposition  itself  begets  an  opposition  and 
increases  the  antagonism  of  the  scholar.  The  inaptitude  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  arises  because  of  a  natural  and  irremediable 
defect  or  a  physiologic  inaptitude  to  the  social  laws  of  the  family  that 
one  observes  among  some  children,  sometimes  without  i;egard  to  their 
life  or  sarronndings,  education,  or  example.  This  constitutes  their  pre- 
disposition to  crime,  and  thus  has  grown  op  the  saying  used  by  many 
people  without  knowing  that  it  is  true  science,  sometimes  expressed 
concerning  an  incorrigible  infant,  "Ge  Jils  est  nipour  la  guillotine,"  "  He 
was  born  to  be  hung." 

Br.  Magnan,  the  head  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Sainte-Anne,  Paris, 
was  a  joint  reporter  with  Monsieur  Taverni  upon  the  foregoing  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Magnan  differed  largely  from  Taverni.  He  said  the  qnestiou 
as  thus  presented  seems  to  admit  as  an  accepted  fact  an  infantile  pre- 
disposition to  crime.  That,he  said,  is  an  assertion  maintained  bymany 
criminalists,  but  one  to  which  he  refused  his  adhesion.  He  said  that 
the  opinion  that  attributes  to  the  most  of  the  criminals  an  ancestral 
origin,  which  considers  tbe  criminal  born  and  raised  as  a  savage  sur- 
viving our  present  actual  civilization,  wfaich  contends  that  the  infant 
criminality  is  only  a  prolonged  example  of  savagery ; — this  opinion,  he 
says,  has  always  bronghtforth  contradictions,  and  be  cites  certaiu  recent 
publications : 

Tarde,  "La  criminality  compar^e,"  Paris,  1886.  Topiuard,  "I/an- 
tbropologie  criminelle — Revue  d'anthropologie,  No.  6,"  November,  1887. 
Ch.  F6r6,  "  D^geuiSresceuce  et  criminalite,"  Paris,  1888.  H.  Joly,  "  Le 
crime.  Etude  sooiale,"  Paris,  1888. 

Oontinning  bis  discussion  concerning  this  supposed  pre-disposition  to 
crime,  he  asked,  "  Can  any  one  dare  to  say  that  there  are  primordial 
forms  of  crime  and  that  tbey,  with  the  germs  of  crime,  are  natural  attri- 
butes; in  other  terms,  that  the  Infant  is  naturally  disposed  to  crime 
and  that  the  criminal  is  a  man  deprived  of  moral  sense  T"  We  think 
this  to  be  an  erroneous  determinatiou  of  observed  phenomena. 

At  tbe  moment  of  birth  and  for  some  days  after,  the  infant  has  noth- 
ing more  than  a  vegetative  life,  ft  came  into  the  world  where  it  has  to 
live  finding  itself  surronuded  by  elements  which  conflict  with  its  organ- 
ism and  provoke  re-action.  These  are  only  the  instinctive  expressions 
of  its  emotions.  All  acts  of  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  digestive,  and 
other  organs  are  a  reflex  order  and  do  not  demand  the  intervention  of 
either  mind  or  brain ;  mere  life  is  sufficient  for  their  accomplishment 
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Bat  BOOD  the  acquisitions  of  tbe  oew  being  begiu,  aod  the  fhoctiong  of 
the  braiD  increase.  The  door  opens  to  an  exterior  world ;  tbe  Bight,  the 
hearing,  the  taste,  tbe  smell,  the  sensations  within  tbe  periphery  of  the 
body  permits  relatioDS  more  intimate  and  complete  with  the  outside 
world.  These  new  operations  bring  into  play  that  region  in  which 
experimental  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy  have  demonstrated 
reside  the  brain  centers  perceptive  and  sensitive.  This  is  the  organic 
substratum  of  our  remembrances.  In  these  differences  are  deposited 
tbe  lingering  images  of  al)  our  sensorial  impressions  and  it  is  tbence  that 
the  centers  of  ideality  draw  the  necessary  material  for  intellectual 
elaboration  in  tbe  formation  of  ideas.  The  images  passing  first  to  tbe 
frontal  regiop,  become  the  representative  signs  of  thought  and  furnish 
the  elements  of  our  determinations. 

The  excellent  work  of  Meynert  on  the  stracture  of  the  brain  has 
tangbt  us  the  system  of  tbe  fibers  of  association  and  of  projection  which 
are  the  evidence  of  this  functional  evolntion.  If  nothing  abnormal  in- 
tervenes, if  none  of  tbe  wheels  of  tbe  cerebral  mechanism  are  broken 
and  nothing  interferes  with  the  activity  of  the  aensori'motriee  of  infancy 
then  the  intervention  of  tbe  center  moderators  sulistitute  the  active 
ideo-motrke  which,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  attention,  based  on  ex- 
perience, gives  place  to,  or  is  followed  by,  the  volitional  act  of  reason. 
At  a  very  early  day  in  its  life  the  infant  begins  to  obtain  or  assume 
control  of  itself,  sayof  its  hands  first,  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
of  attention  and  of  those  conflicting  motives,  agreeable,  or  the  reverse, 
which  preside  over  tbe  acts  of  volition.  A  chart  given  in  the  psychiatry 
of  Meynert  shows  the  succession  of  phenomoua  in  one  of  these  simple 
mental  operations ;  the  image  of  the  Same  of  the  candle  thrown  by  the 
apparatus  of  vision  on  tbe  center  cortical  posterior,  transmits  its  repre- 
sentation into  the  frontal  region  and  provokes  immediately  an  involun- 
tary movement  of  the  arms  and  hands  towards  the  brilliant  object.  A 
painful  impression,  such  as  a  burnt  finger  however,  following  an  analo- 
gous act,  acts  in  an  inverse  sense  upon  the  psyckomotrice  region,  and 
a  movement  of  shrinking  is  apparent.  The  two  sensations,  the  one 
pleasurable,  the  other  painful,  are  compared,  the  attention  is  attracted, 
the  education  of  tbe  moderate  center  is  affected,  recognition  and  memory 
are  called  into  play,  and  in  what  before  was  only  an  act  of  impulse  be- 
comes in  fact,  or  at  least  has  the  aspect  of,  deliberation.  From  tbe 
simple  vegetative  life  of  the  first  few  days  of  the  infant  [simple  reflex)  it 
soon  passes  to  tbe  instinctive  life  [activite  sensori-motrice)  thence  to  the 
intellectual  life  iactivite  ideomotrice).  These  three  difterent  estates  are 
but  three  stagi^s  of  the  evolution  of  one  and  the  same  function.  The  dif- 
ferent modes  of  cerebral  activity,  the  sentiments,  will,  attention,  memory, 
judgment,  reason,  etc.,  that  constitute  the  psychologic  faculty  develop 
themselves  and  become  perfected  successively  by  the  harmonious  action 
of  all  parts  of  the  brain.  There  is  a  progressive  evolotion  of  the  mental 
faculties,  until  they  arrive  at  that  state  of  conscience  which  enables  us  to 
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discero  the  troe  from  tbe  false,  and  tbe  good  from  the  evil ;  tbat  secret 
testimony  of  tbe  eoul  wLich  gives  approbation  for  good  actions, 
vfaich  makes  reproacbes  tor  evil  actions,  aud  is  acbaracteristtcof  moral 
sense.  The  normal  individnal  is  not  naturally  disposed  to  crime.  If 
be  becomes  a  criminal  (criminal  of  occasion  as  well  as  a  criminal  of 
habit),  he  does  so  under  the  influence  of  passion,  or  of  vicioas  education. 
Tbe  influence  of  edncation  is  well  marked  in  tbe  infant  and  it  takes  an 
exceptional  importance  in  the  categories  of  these  unhappy  little  ones 
of  whom  Monsieur  Theophile  Boussel  has  taught  us  so  much  in  his  re- 
markable report  made  to  the  Senate  on  the  subjects  of  abandoned  or 
maltreated  infants,  and  his  project  of  a  law  for  tUeir  protection. 

Many  of  these  unfortunate  crimiaals  fall  under  the  influence  of  de- 
plorable surroundings  and  examples  because  they  are  the  subjects  of  a 
heredity,  which  may  be  only  nervous  or  may  be  the  result  of  alcoholism 
of  their  ancestors.  This  is  not  a  natural  pre- disposition  for  crime,  bat 
is  a  pathologic  tare,  adegeneration  that  troubles  the  cerebral  function. 
Sometimes  the  center  moderators  of  the  brain  are  not  siffficieutly  strong 
to  repress  the  unhealthy  appetite  and  carb  the  Improper  instinct.  Some- 
times tbe  center  moderators  are  too  feeble  to  repress  the  appetites  and 
refuse  the  unholy  demands  of  these  other  centers  which  are  in  a  state 
of  erethism;  sometimes,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  center  moderators  are  oat 
of  equilibrium  with  themselves  and  have  not  that  pouderation  which,  in 
their  normal  state  will  regulate  these  instinctive  pheoomona.  But  this 
is  a  pathologic  state,  and  this  study  of  tbe  degenerates  of  these  sick 
people  belongs  exclusively  to  the  medical  profession  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  clinical  investigation. 

With  this  preliminary  discussion  the  question  is  separated  from  theory 
and  gains  in  precision  and  in  certainty.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  question 
of  diagnosis.  The  examination  still  belongs  to  the  doctor.  That  these 
individuals  will  commit  offenses  and  crimes  is  of  small  consequence. 
Tbe  investigation  of  the  doctor  goes  beyond  the  commission  of  the  act 
which  is  charged  as  a  crime  and  the  inquest  should  embrace  tbe  life  of 
the  subject,  his  atavisms,  his  physical  troubles,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tnal,  moral,  aud  affective  modification  wbich  they  have  produced.  This 
detailed  analysis  and  attentive  research  into  the  past  life  of  the  sub- 
ject will  serve  to  clear  the  question  and  will  furnish  the  best  of  elements 
of  appreciation  upon  which  tbe  doctor  can  have  bis  jndgment. 

We  now  pass  to  the  discussion  proper  of  the  question.  The  degen- 
erate bereditaries  are  born  with  tbe  mark  of  their  origin.  Their  phys- 
ical stamps  are  well  known  and  we  do  not  Rtop  to  investigate  them. 
They  are  here  questions  of  but  secondary  importance.  We  pursue  at 
present  the  study  of  the  anomalies  of  cerebral  development.  According 
to  the  seat  and  generabzation  of  tbe  lesions,  according  to  the  locality 
of  tlie  functional  troubles,  tbe  clinical  types  will  be  variable,  but  in 
spite  of  theur  diversity  the  insensible  transitioDS  conduct  from  one 
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extremity  of  tbe  scale  to  tbe  other,  from  the  degraded  idiot  to  the 
degenerated  superior,  intelligent  though  out  of  equilibrium. 

We  have  but  little  here  to  say  of  the  idiot  who  Uvea  after  a  fashion 
purely  vegetative,  occasioually  even  only  by  instiDOt.  The  peripheric 
or  surrounding  excitation  provoke  the  cerebral  or  medullary  refiexes ; 
bat  they  are  naught  but  simple  reflexes  and  the  center  moderators  do 
not  iiitervetie.  From  the  time  the  frontal  regions  become  free  tbe  sub- 
ject commences  to  penetrate  the  dominion  of  realization  and  of  control. 
Be  ceases  then  to  be  an  idiot  and  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  im- 
becile. The  localization  of  the  lesions  in  such  and  such  a  perceptive 
center,  or  of  more  or  less  extent  in  the  anterior  region,  ex:plain8  to  us 
that  sneh  and  such  faculties  have  survived  the  general  destruction  and 
thus  there  exists  the  partial  gentas,  the  learued  idiot.  The  study  of 
tbe  disequilibriums,  which  as  a  class  furnish  the  delinquents,  belongs 
to  mental  pathology;  and  there  is  in  them  no  great  anatomic  lesions, 
but  rather  the  functional  troubles  on  which  depend  the  modification  of 
the  activity  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  The  predominating  trouble  in 
this  class  is  the  want  of  harmony,  the  failure  of  equilibrium,  not  solely 
between  tbe  mental  and  intellectual  faculties  upon  one  part,  and  the 
seutiments  and  desires  upon  the  other  part,  but  there  is  a  want  of  har- 
mony of  the  intellectual  faculties  between  themselves.  The  want  of 
equilibrium  extends  to  the  moral  character,  A  degenerate  hereditaire 
may  possibly  become  a  savant,  a  distinguished  magistrate,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  a  sagacious  politician,  an  efficient  administrator,  and  yet 
he  may  present  from  the  moral  point  of  view  those  profound  defects, 
those  strange  and  unaccountable  actions;  and  as  on onr moral  side  oar 
sentiments  and  desires  are  the  basis  of  our  determination,  it  follows  that 
the  brilliant  faculties  of  this  individual  may  be  put  at  tbe  service  of  an 
evil  cause,  that  is,  at  the  service  of  instinct,  appetite,  unhealthy  senti- 
meuts,  etc.,  which,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  will,  push  him  to  acts 
the  most  extravagant  and  sometimes  the  most  dangerous. 

The  abnormal  action  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centers  gives  rise  to 
curious  functional  troubles  which  are  of  the  psychic  kind.  The  syn- 
dromic episodes,  the  extreme  manifestations  of  dis-eqnilibrium,  bring 
to  light  by  their  exaggeration,  the  false  psychic  mechanism  which  is 
found,  though  in  less  degree^  among  these  degenerates.  For  example: 
The  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  the  dis-equilibriam  are  many,  and  in 
their  manifestatious  are  different,  yet  they  are  all  referable  and  trace- 
able to  the  one  cause— disturbance  of  mental  and  moral  equilibrium.  An 
individual  affected  with  some  malady  or  just  recovered  fivm  a  spell  of 
sickness,  who  becomes  haunted,  tormented  till  he  shall  have  recalled 
the  desired  word,  or  fixed  in  its  proper  place  the  face  of  a  passing 
stranger  he  has  somewhere  seen  before,  is  conscious  that  it  is  only  a 
phantom,  yet  is  unable  to  throw  off  the  spell,  to  banish  the  image  which 
possesses  his  cortical  center ;  or  another  case  a  person  is  driven  as  by 
power,  uncontrollable  as  it  is  nnexplainable,  to  make  an  attack  apon  an 
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inoffensive  and  possibly  unkoown  person  whom  he  may  find  within 
reachof  his  fist  or  weapon;  orouetorn  with  a  desire  for  drink;  all  these 
are  pbenomona  of  the  same  feataresand  are  illustrations  of  disturbed 
equilibriums. 

In  these  cases  a  conflict  is  engendered  between  the  posterior  brain  (of 
which  this  particular  center  is  in  a  state  of  erethism),  nod  the  moderat- 
ing centers.  The  facts  which  show  these  unhealthy  impulsions  of  syn- 
droDiatic  degenerates  are  analogous  to  those  of  other  degenerates 
whose  acts  are  criminal,  while  in  the  preceding  similar  cases  the  center 
moderators',  in  spite  of  their  decreased  energy,  can,  for  a  time  at  least, 
interpose  and  hold  a  check  or  counterbalance  on  this  impulsion.  Upon 
the  contrary,  among  degenerate  criminals  these  centers  are  scarcely 
represented.  They  have  small  energy,  are  content  to  remain  idle,  will 
not  carry  on  the  contest,  and  their  feeble  compulsion  leaves  the  iudi- 
Tidual  without  any  protest'  from  the  anterior  region.  He  is  then  ruled 
by  his  instinct  alone,  and  this  without  any  counterbalance  or  govern- 
ment. 

Conclnsion:  The  infinite  changes  under  which  are  presented  the 
mental  differences  of  those  who  are  hereditarily  degenerate,  though 
they  may  appear  much  varied,  can  be  definitely  classed  as  follows : 

A.  Predominance  of  intellectual  faculty,  but  moral  state  defective, — 
degenerate  criminals. 

B.  Moral  state  preponderate,  but  intellectual  faculties  and  aptitudes 
inactive  or  wanting. 

C  Apparent  equilibrium  of  the  faculties,  but  prominent  defect  in 
bringing  them  iuto  usage,  as  in  application,  effort,  emotion,  etc. 

Having  gotteu  this  conception  of  the  degenerates,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  cerebral  anomalies  should  manifest  themselves  in  their  infancy. 
These  are  the  original  tares  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  psychic 
life.  From  the  age  of  4  or  5  years,  even  before  avicious  education  has 
had  time  to  influence  or  modify  them,  these  young  subjects  will  present 
cbaraeters  of  impulsiveness,  phenomena  of  mental  arrest,  intellectual 
and  moral  anomalies,  their  strange  decisions  and  uncertain  actions  as 
though  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  and  by  which  tbey  can  be  segregated 
from  their  fellows  and  established  into  a  separate  class.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  perverse  instinct,  cruel  impulses,  cruelty  to  animals.  Usually 
these  strange  anomalies  belong  only  to  a  special  part  of  the  brain  which 
may  have  been  gravely  affected  by  cerebral  lesions,  or  thrown  com- 
pletely out  of  equilibrium  by  functional  troubles  which  may  provoke  in 
certain  centers  a  great  excitement  and  in  others  a  diminution  of  their 
activity.  In  these  children  one  sometimes  encounters  a  hereditary 
patholo^  which  may  explain  the  troubles  of  their  cerebral  develop- 
ment. The  individual  cases  which  serve  as  illustrations  of  these  propo- 
sitions are  to  be  found  in  great  number.  Tbey  are  set  forth  in  medical 
journals  and  are  given  by  the  standard  medical  authors.  In  each  of 
these  cases  and  in  all  others  known,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of 
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these  moral  monstrosiUes  oue  does  uot  find  any  pbysical  modification, 
or,  if  so,  tliey  are  almost  impereeittible.  Neither  is  there  to  be  found 
any  pbysical  brand  of  hereditary  or  ancestral  degeneracy.  But  a 
scrutiny  of  their  pathologic  life  will  reveal  that  from  their  infancy  they 
have  been  marked  by  the  breaking  out  of  anomalies  of  character,  of  in- 
stinctive perversion,  by  aflective  sentiments  which  show  themselves  in 
numberless  ways.  From  the  very  beginning  of  their  psychic  life  they 
have  been  subject  to  cerebral  anomalies.  The  history  of  the  infancy  of 
a  degenerate  adult  will  show  the  evident  defective  side  of  a  mental 
organization  from  its  earliest  years  and  in  the  case  of  degeherate  infants 
we  know  well  what  signification  to  attach  to  the  precocions  manifesta- 
tions of  a  morbid  heredity. 

Dr.  Mangan  presented  several  cases  and  showed  the  photographs  of 
many,  many  more  which  he  said  were  the  hereditary  degenerates. 
Curious  enough  the  most  of  them  were  girls,  mainly  intUnts  from  7  or 
9  years  old,  to  13  and  14.  Their  conduct  as  depicted  by  him  was  most 
vile  and  abominable.  It  was  unneeessarily  and  uuprofitably  wicked- 
Only  a  few  can  be  given  as  samples  of  the  best,  the  worst  can  uot  be 
presented ; 

iMarguerite  V.,  of  12  years,  of  good  physique,  and  without  any  apparent 
mark  of  physical  degeneration,  rather  good  looking,  intelligent,  but 
full  of  vanity,  of  turbulent  and  variable  humor,  subject  to  violent  fits  of 
anger  when  she  broke  anything,  beat  her  mother,  stole  what  she  could 
lay  her  hands  upon,  and  excited  her  brother  to  steal.  She  would  bite 
her  little  brother  without  motive  and  without  cause,  would  take  a  pin 
within  her  mouth  and  then  invite  him  to  kiss  her  that  she  might  wound 
him.  Her  memory  was  fairly  good,  but  it  was  sexual  troubles  which 
dominated  ber.    -    •    - 

Emile  M.  would  laugh  and  cry  easily  and  without  reason,  She  had 
frequent  and  violent  bursts  of  temper,  stole  upon  every  Occasion,  stole 
the  money  from  the  pockets  of  her  father,  took  whatever  lay  about  of 
personal  property,  would  hide  in  the  ashes  and  cinders  the  bread,  sugar, 
etc.,  destroyed  the  tools  and  merchandise  in  her  father's  shop,  declaring 
sbe  wonld  like  to  ruin  him ;  she  tried  to  poison  him,  and  on  her  starting 
for  school  in  a  gay  and  laughing  manner,  left  a  cup  of  coffee  for  her 
father  in  which  she  had  deposited  phosphorus.  She  tried  to  kill  her 
twin  brother,  declaring  she  would  like  to  kill  herself.  Then  followed 
the  sexual  troubles.     -    -     - 

Loaise  C,  9  years  old,  was  the  daughter  of  an  insane  father.  She 
lived  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement.  Her  intelligence  was  debili- 
tated, the  evil  instincts  were  highly  developed,  but  nevertheless  there 
was  DO  evidence  of  malformation,  no  physical  stigma.  She  was  inca- 
pable of  attention,  turbulent,  was  discharged  from  several  schools.  The 
tendency  to  steal  manifested  itself  at  the  age  of  3  years,  and  she  in- 
dulged it  upon  every  occasion  and  against  the  property  of  every  per- 
son.   At  5  years  she  was  arrested  afr«r  a  most  violent  resistance.     She 
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was  a  vagabond,  would  cry  witUoat  reason,  her  memory  was  feeble,  sbe 
coald  read  and  write,  bot  did  not  understand  arithmetic.  She  seemed 
to  have  no  moral  sense,  was  without  modesty  and  knew  not  virtue.  Her 
actions  and  conduct  was  such  as  not  to  be  described. 

Augustine  L.  was  14  years  old.  She  entered  St.  Anne  at  10  years. 
Her  family  back  to  her  grandparents  had  been  seriously  aSected  with 
epilepsy,  alcoholism,  delirium,  etc.  Her  phyaioguomy  was  agreeable 
and  there  were  no  signs  of  physical  degeneration.  She  had  an  excita- 
ble disposition,  her  humors  were  unequal,  sometimes  she  worked  with 
facility,  other  times  she  was  incapable  of  attention.  She  had  alterna- 
tious  of  excitement  and  depression,  was -unstable,  passiouate,  idle,  liar 
to  an  extreme  degree,  was  tormented  by  sexual  pre-occupation,  was 
without  any  mural  sense,  without  modesty,  pity,  or  affection.  Never- 
theless was  uotuu-iutelligent,  although  her  memory  had  been  neglected. 
Upon  occasions  she  was  a  good  worker,  but  usually  she  engaged  in  all 
sorts  of  vagabond,  idle,  evil  life  and  conduct;    -    -    ■ 

Gorgette  J.  was  12  years  of  age.  Her  physiognomy  was  agreea- 
ble, without  any  physical  stain  or  stigma  that  would  give  the  idea  that 
she  was  a  degenerate.  The  contrast  between  her  physical  appearance 
and  her  moral  state  presented  a  series  of  deformities  unbelievable.  She 
wasandiscipltned  and  so  could  scarcely  read  or  write.  Evil  practices 
commenced  at  5  years  of  age  and  were  frightful.  Their  relations  are 
shocking  and  impossible  to  relate. 

And  so  there  were  others :  Jeanne  D.,  Lizzie  X.,  and  others  again 
and  again  quoted  by  Dr.  Magnan,  many  of  whose  photographs  he  ex- 
hibited to  me.  He  said  those  were  cited  simply  as  illustrations.  The 
numbers  which  had  come  within  his  observation  were  many,  but  even 
this  frequency  does  not  cause  as  only  to  accord  a  secondary  impor- 
tance to  these  physical  signs  which  are  inconstant,  and  even  with  the 
aid  of  all  they  seem  very  difficult  to  form  or  constitute  a  type. 

It  is  not  the  general  contestable  characters  as  yet  undetermined,  that 
can  be  used  to  clear  the  conscience  of  the  magistrate.  Medical  juris- 
prudence demands  from  the  medical  faculty  greater  certainty.  The 
medical  expert  can  not  attain  to  that  necessary  degree  of  precision 
without  complete  clinical  examination  in  each  particular  case.  Bach 
case,  he  said,  requires  a  positive  diagnosis  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
enigmas  of  the  case  or  the  demands  of  medico-legal  inquest. 

Dr.  Motet  i)re8ented  sohie  statistics  and  with  them  general  consider- 
ations in  order  to  complete  the  communication  of  Dr.  Magnan.  Of  the 
children  brought  to  the  house  of  correction  during  the  10  years  from 
1874  to  1884,  there  were  3,j24  children  admitted;  080  were  illiterate; 
1,119  had  been  abandoned.  Ho  was  iu  favor  of  a  strong  organization 
which  would  give  to  these  unfortunates  an  education  which  was  at 
once  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral..  The  agricultural  penitentiary 
colonies  were  not  bis  ideal  when  it  concerned  a  child  of  the  large  cities. 
He  declared  that  the  State  alone  ought  to  have  charge  and  direction 
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of  thft  education  of  ttiese  unfortunates,  and  to  organize  a  school  of  ia- 
dustry  wbere  tbey  would  be  tAuglit  proper  trades,  which  trades,  he 
said,  could  easily  be  arranged  for  what  is  known  in  commerce  aa  the 
"  articles  de  Parts,"  and  the  needed  knowledge  taaght  to  the  abandoned 
and  illiterate  child.  He  gave  as  his  opinion  that  this  was  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  and  care  for  these  children  and  to  so  rear  them  as 
they  abonld  become  honest,  respectaljle,  and  industrious  men  and 
women  instead  of  the  ignorant,  illiterate,  degenerate  criminals,  to  be- 
come which  they  were  now  on  the  high  road. 

This  report  gave  rise  to  a  great  discossion.  MM.  Motet,  Balifol,  Bong- 
sel,  and  Herbette  deplored  the  condition  of  the  law  that  placed  in  the 
houses  of  correction — children  at  an  age  from  10  to  15  years.  If  not 
already  criminals,  tbey  soon  become  perverteil  and  ready  to  become 
criminals.  A  more  hamanitarian  law  wonld  have  sent  them  to  school 
and  to  chnrcb. 

LombroBO  said  that  the  perverse  instinct  of  human  natare  appears 
even  in  the  first  years  of  the  life  of  the  infant.  The  infant  in  his  first 
months  is  likely  to  be  vain,  prond,  selfish,  cruel,  without  moral  sense, 
without  honesty  or  truth,  without  knowledge  or  care  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  without  affection;  and  this,  said  be,  is  a  criminal  embry- 
onnaire.  He  thanked  Dr.  Maguan  for  having  explained  many  ob- 
scure things  found  in  Meynert.  IJombroso  explained  the  origin  of 
his  studies  upou  the  criminality  of  infants,  and  said  he  had  done 
nothing  else  than  to  copy  the  observers  Perez,  Spencer,  and  Tain.  In 
the  cases  submitted  by  Dr.  iVlagnan  which  he  had  described  and  many 
more  of  which  be  bad  exhibited  the  photographs,  Lombroso  declared 
that  he  could  recognize  in  them  the  physical  characteristics  of  true 
criminals.  Those  which  Dr.  Magnan  declared  to  be  the  evidences  of  a 
general  paralysis,  were  to  his  (Lombroso's)  mind  naught  but  those  of 
the  criminal  born,  fle  could  see  in  the  degenerates  the  criminal  epi- 
leptic, the  Imbecile,  with  their  stigmas  each  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  the 
seventy-eight  photographs  in  Dr.  Bronardel's  album  he  had  foaod  but 
two  who  had  not  the  criminal  traits. 

MM.  Moleschott  and  Van  Hamel  came  to  the  defense  of  the  infant 
and  invoked  its  inability  of  discernment.  Tbey  declared  there  were  no 
such  things  as  innate  ideas,  nor  yet  was  there  either  criminality  or 
virtue  innate.  The  infant  was  born  unconscious  of  either.  Initseariy 
infancy  it  is  not  chaste  because  it  is  unconscious  of  shame.  It  has  no 
resp«^ct  for  the  truth,  because  it  does  not  know  the  difiTeronoe  between 
the  truth  and  a  lie.  The  instinct  of  destruction  is  very  strong,  and  it 
destroys  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  M.  Moleschott  called  to  mind 
a  trick  of  Ooethe,  recounted  by  himself,  in  which  he  described  his  de- 
light in  a  scene  iu  his  infancy  when  in  the  absence  of  bis  mother  he 
committed  an  absolote  carnage  among  the  glass  and  pottery  ware.  Bat 
the  seatimeut  of  honesty  and  virtue  and  truth  developed  with  agn. 
It  is  the  law  of  evolution,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  not  confonnd 
this  phase  of  evolution  with  physiologic  malady  or  with  orimiaallty< 
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This  view  was  emphasized  by  M.  Boatet,  who  said  he  depended  largely 
apoQ  the  physiogDomy  of  thu  child,  to  which  was  added  the  reports  of 
its  conduct.  But  he  declared  that  duriug  the  early  iufaDcy  there  was 
almost  always  an  absence  of  discernment,  fie  pleaded  for  precise 
detail,  close  and  accurate  inyestigatioa,  and  report  among  the  doctors 
in  order  to  determine  the  exact  nature  and  degree  of  capability ;  and 
this,  he  said,  was  the  mission  of  the  anthropologist,  who  was  destined 
to  establii)h  the  dift'erential  diagnosis  of  the  infant  and  determine 
whether  it  was,  a  natural-born  criminal  or  not,  so  as  to  apply  the  proper 
measures,  whether  it  be  the  house  of  correction,  or  a  simple  education. 

TA.  Koalet  was  a  lawyer  before  the  court  of  appeals  of  Paris,  was 
secretary  of  the  French  union  for  the  defense  and  the  tutelage  of  infants 
in  moral  danger.  He  said  that  he  had  defended  during  the  month  of 
October  more  than  four  hundred  infants  before  the  tribunal  of  Seine} 
in&nts  who  were  arrested  in  Paris  for  insignificant  offenses,  as  vaga- 
bondage, begging,  and  little  thefts.  He  had  always  pleaded  that  they 
were  without  discernment ;  that  they  should  be  acquitted  of  the  crime, 
but  that  the  state  should  have  charge  of  their  education.  If  the  infant 
was  acquitted,  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  conQded  to  the  French 
Union  for  the  Saving  of  Infants.  Under  the  operation  of  this  society, 
the  infant  was  placed  in  the  country  and  watched  over  by  charitable 
ladies.  If  the  infant  was  still  evilly  disposed)  he  deoianded  of  the 
tribunal  that  he  should  be'  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  until  he  was 
20  years  of  age,  where  be  became  the  veritable  ward  of  the  state- 
The  society  of  the  French  Union  for  the  Saving  of  lu&tuts  had  been 
organized  in  1837.  It  was  in  close  relation  with  the  police  and  with  the 
magistrates  and  courts:  it  had  sought  and  obtained  their  confidence, 
and  there  were  now  remitted  into  its  care  a  great  many  children  who 
otherwise  must  be  sent  to  prison,  there  to  be  swallowed  up  for  all  time 
in  the  everlasting  whirlpool  of  crime.  He  asked  the  aid  of  some 
anthropologist,  who  was  at  the  same  ti  me  an  anthropometrician,  to  visit 
the  Palais  de  Justice  each  morning,  and  go  with  him  through  the  crowd 
of  arrested  children  and  make  the  necessary  scientific  examination 
that  could  be  i>erpetuated  in  the  form  of  statistics ;  and  to  this  response 
Dr.  Manouvrier  pro'nisetl  his  assistance  by  making  that  appointment 
for  each  mornini;.  Their  rendezvous  would  be  at  the  anthropometric 
laboratory  of  M.  Bertillon. 

li.  Eschaneur,  a  Protestant  pastor,  declared  the  problem  of  saving 
and  regeneration  of  the  intiint  could  be  brought  about  only  by  love. 

Dr.  Bronardel  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  physical  and 
mental  state  of  the  gamins  of  Paris,  so  bright  and  int«lligent  during 
their  infancy,  but  which,  as  has  been  observed  by  Lorraine  and  Tarde, 
early  present  the  phenomena  of  a  singular  degradation.  Near  their 
lifteenth  year  their  development  was  arrested,  and  a  sort  of  physical 
decay  was  produced  which  led  to  sexual  debasement  and  perversion, 
although  it;  did  not  exclude  certain  intetleotnal  aptitndes. 
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became  masicians,  poets,  aud  painters.  These  indicated  troubles  of 
derelopmeat,  wbicb  in  certain  cases  produced  subJectB  degraded  and 
debaacbed,  and  who,  under  favoring  circumstances,  were  disposed  to 
the  genesis  of  crime. 

M.  Theopliile  ItousBel,  senator,  declared  tbat  to  properly  discuss  this 
qnestion  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  an  entire  conference.  The  legis- 
lation, however  incomplete  it  might  be,  had  already  done  much  for  the 
protection  of  infants.  The  state,  which  was  the  head  of  the  grand 
family,  assumes  more  and  more  of  guardianship  over  the  abaodoued  or 
neglected.  And  he  quoted  a  proposed  law  which  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  present  preoccapation  of  this  congress. 

M.  Herbette  pursued  the  same  course.  How  should  the  infant  be 
treated  by  the  state?  If  it  is  deprived  of  the  care  and  protection  of  its 
family,  the  state  should  become  its  guardian,  its  protector,  its  educator, 
its  father.  The  state  is  now  largely  the  protector  of  infants,  whether 
they  be  deprived  of  family  or  not.  It  protects  the  infants  in  the  family 
against  the  stupidity,  immorality,  or  crime  of  the  parents;  it  protects 
the  iiufortanate,  whether  criminal  or  not,  in  the  house  of  correction ;  it 
protects  him  before  the  tribunal  aud  it  protects  him  against  himself, 
because  it  refuses  to  give  up  its  guardianship  until  he  shall  have 
arrived  at  majority.  The  state  endeavors  to  preserve  the  infant  from 
ignorance,  vice,  or  crime.  While  man  lives  physically,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  Siiy  that  he  is  morally  dead,  M.  Herbette  exhibited  a  chart  of  the 
penitentiaries  of  the  country.  He  insisted  that  the  rAle  of  education 
was  prevention  of  the  evil  in  its  course,  and,  without  r^ectiog  the  inter- 
vention of  the  societies  of  charity  and  protection,  he  demaoded  above 
all  the  surveillance  and  control  of  the  state. 

Question  VL — The  organs  and  functions  of  sense  among  criminals. 
Dr.  Frigerio  and  Dr.  Ottelinghi,  of  Turin,  were  the  reporters. 
First  part  by  Dr.  Frigerio. 

I. — The  eye  of  criminals. — (I)  The  color  of  the  iris :  1  have  examined 
the  culor  of  the  iris  of  700  persons  normal  and  1,500  criminals.  I  have 
encountered  a  predominance  of  the  chestnut-colored  iris  among  the 
criminals,  a  considerable  proportion  of  blue  among  the  violators, 
oQ'enders  against  public  morals. 

(2)  The  chromatic  sense:  This  has  been  examined  in  460  criminals 
with  the  method  of  Holingren.  1  have  encountered  but  0.86  per  cent, 
of  daltonism,  a  proportion  which  is  feeble  compared  with  the  obser- 
vations made  upon  Italians,  which  has  nsaally  given  from  1  to  3  per 
cent  of  dischromatopsy. 

(3)  Visual  acuteness :  Ubservations  were  made  upon  100  criminals 
with  the  method  of  Smellen.  For  refraction  we  have  met  with  an  ap- 
parent predomiuaut  emmetropie.  This  visual  acuteness  is  much  more 
developed  than  among  other  Italians  in  the  oorrespoodiug  conditions 
of  life  thoQgh  not  criminal.  ^-.  . 
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//. — The  skeletons  and  the  form  of  the  nose  among  erimiaals, — My  ob- 
servatious  Qpoa  tlie  skeletons  have  beeu  based  upon  609  skulls,  amoug 
whicU  397  belong  to  the  normal  uiau,  129  to  criminals {75  women  and  54 
men),  50  were  insane,  13  epileptics,  and  20  idiots. 

Ilie  nose  of  the  living  person  has  beeu  studied  in  830  persons  normal 
and  302  crimiuals,  of  which  latter  193  were  thieves,  37  swindlers,  28 
robbers,  40  murderers,  22  violators.  We  also  examined  60  insane,  40 
epileptics,  and  10  idiots. 

For  the  observations  made  upon  the  skeleton  1  have  encountered  the 
anomaly  of  the  nasal  echaucrare,  that  furnishes  a  new  abnormal  char- 
acter of  the  criminal  man,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  atavic.  To  this 
must  be  added  frequent  irregularity  of  the  nasal  overture,  osynchie, 
and  deviation  of  the  nasal  bone. 

Among  the  living  the  larger  number  of  criminals  show  a  nose  square 
or  wavy,  of  average  length,  hut  rather  large  and  often  twisted.  The 
robber  has  often  the  broken  nose;  not  large,  short,  wide,  mashed,  and 
twisted:  the  assassin  straight,  long,  excessively  large,  wide,  nearly 
always  protuberant  and  twisted. 

III. — The  sense  of  smell  among  criminals. — I  have  examined  80  orim- 
inals  (50  men  and  30  women)  and  50  normal  persons,  30  men,  the  most 
part  the  guards  at  the  prisons,  and  20  women  of  average  culture.  1  com- 
posed for  that  purpose  an  osmoinetre  made  by  twelve  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  essence  of  girofl(5e  in  order  of  increasing  concentration  from  ioJinr 
to  -,-^,  of  which  50  cubic  centimetres  were  each  placed  in  a  glass  bottle 
with  ground  stopper.    The  following  were  my  conclusions: 

(1)  An  inferior  sense  of  smell  among  criminals  as  compared  with  nor- 
mal persons. 

(2)  The  sense  of  smell  more  feeble  among  women  than  among  men. 

(3)  The  sense  of  smell  more  feel>le  among  criminal  women  than  among 
normal  women. 

IV. — Tkescmeof  taste  among  criminals. — I  examined  60  habitual  crim- 
inals, born  criminals,  20  criminals  of  occaj«ion,  those  which  yielded  t^i 
passion,  sudden  impulse,  etc.,  20  normal  men  of  the  inferior  classes,  50 
professors  and  students,  20  women  of  average  iutellectual  culture,  20 
crimiual  women.    All  were  between  20  and  50  years  of  age. 

Observations  were  made  of  the  taste  bitter,  taste  sweet,  and  the  laste 
salty.  It  was  accomplished  by  a  delicate  solution  of  strychuiue  ^o  Wo  i 
of  sugar  rff^BiT)  f""!  salt,  ^5.  The  tables  are  omitted  but  the  coneiu- 
sions  are  given  as  follows : 

{1)  The  taste  is  less  developed  among  criminals  than  among  normal 
persons  of  the  same  class, 

(2)  The  taste  is  less  developed  among  those  who  are  ciiminals  boru 
than  among  the  criminals  of  occasion. 

(3)  The  sense  of  taste  is  slightly  less  among  womeu  than  among  men. 
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(4)  The  sense  of  taste  amoag  criminal  women  is  inferior  to  that  of 
normal  women,  bat  is  more  delicate  than  among  criminal  men. 

(5)  Several  cases  of  partial  failure  of  taste  among  criminal  men. 

V, — The  sense  of  hearing  among  criminals. — Seoond  part  by  Dr.  Otte- 
lingbi,  of  Turin. 

No  organ  of  sense  comes  to  snch  perfection  in  criminals  ai*  that  of 
hearing.  We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  both  from  our  direct  exam- 
ination and  from  the  information  received  from  the  prison  gnards.  It 
is  withoat  donbt  true  that  the  disuse  of  one  sense  will  serve  to  sharpen 
another.  As  is  the  sense  of  touch  among  the  blind,  so  is  the  sense  of 
bearing  among  tfaose  prisoners  who  are  condemned  to  silence.  In  onr 
prisons  where  silence  is  required  the  prisoners  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing means  of  commnnication  which  might  rival  the  telegraphic 
apparatus.  The  cells  are  divided  by  a  corridor  alongwhich  constantly 
passes  one  of  the  guards,  so  that  the  prisoners  have  no  opportunity  of 
communication  with  each  other.  It  has  come  to  be  known  definitely 
and  certainly  that  they  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a 
tapping  or  striking  upon  the  wall  or  other  substance.  This  sort  of  tel- 
egraphic commnnication  may  be  likened  nnto  the  old  Morse  alphabet; 
one  stroke  for  a,  two  for  b,  and  other  changes  and  variations  for  the 
other  letters.  They  did  not  use  the  letter  A ;  no  reason  was  given  for 
the  omission.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  prisoner  will  continue  his  work 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  guard  who  is  watching  him,  yet  by  the 
strokes  which  he  may  make  in  bis  work  he  can  communicate  with  the 
other  prisoners  who  may  be  within  earshot,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  mach  dilt'ereoce  to  tbem  whether  the  surronndiugs  are  in  silence 
or  amidst  a  deafening  noise.  In  case  of  the  latter  they  seem  to  bo  able 
by  their  fineness  of  hearing  to  pick  out  the  taps  or  strokes  which  form 
the  letters,  as  one  would  read  a  book  or  paper  silently,  while  around 
bim  was  such  a  noise  as  that  if  be  spoke  aloud  he  could  scarcely  hear 
his  own  voice. 

Although  the  guardians  wore  slippers  shod  with  cloth  or  felt,  in- 
tended to  enable  tbem  to  walk  noiselessly,  yet  every  criminal  detects 
the  difference  in  the  step  of  the  various  guards  so  as  to  t«11  which  one 
was  approaching. 

These  examinations  were  made  upon  280  criminals  in  the  prisons. 
For  the  most  part  the  sense  of  hearing  was  in  excellent  condition. 
With  their  eyes  bandaged,  standing  at  a  distance  of  1  or  2  metres,  they 
oould  hear  the  ticktack  of  a  watch.  We  attempted  an  experience  with 
the  transmission  of  sound  by  the  aid  of  the  os  craniens,  but  without 
any  conclusion.  Our  examination  of  insane  criminals  was  also  without 
cAinclusion.  In  the  nnmber  of  autopsies  which  we  made  upon  insane 
criminals  we  have  always  found  the  convolution  temporosphenoidal  in 
a  proportionate  normal  state,  and  have  never  found  that  among  the 
crimiuals  condemned  to  silence,  there  seemed  to  be  any  diffwence  in 
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the  convolutioD  of  that  portion  of  the  braiD,  which  would  tend  to  show 
any  otber  tbau  a  Dormal  coDditioa  or  normal  activity.  If  tbe  sharj)- 
ness  of  hearing  among  OTimioais  is  eiigeudered  by  tbe  inertia  or  disuse 
of  the  other  senses  we  were  unable  to  find  any  physiological  or  anatom- 
ical evideuee  of  it  in  the  brains  of  those  whose  antopsies  we  made. 

Queation  VII. — The  determination  by  means  of  criminal  anthropol- 
ogy of  the  class  of  delinquents  to  which  a  given  criminal  may  belong. 
Baron  Garofalo,  vice-president  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Faples,  reporter. 

For  tbe  determination  of  this  question  a  psychological  study  of  tbe 
criminal  is  indispensable,  and  this  is  possibly  tbe  principal  branch  of 
criminal  anthropology.  Tbe  anatomic  characters  can  only  furnish  in- 
dication, and  it  is  necesaary  to  complete  the  moral  figure  of  the  criminal 
by  the  investigation  of  his  psychic  anomaly. 

(1)  In  order  to  recognize  this  psychic  anomaly  tbe  kind  of  offense  will 
snfBoe  sometimes.  Bat  it  is  necessary  that  the  phrase  ''kind  of  offense" 
shoalil  be  employed  distinct  from  the  language  of  the  penal  code  or  tbe 
judicial  theory.  Tims,  for  example,  in  tbe  caseof  murder  the  word  pre- 
meditation may  be  insufflcient  to  authorize  us  to  class  the  offender 
along  with  murderers,  for  one  can  kill,  even  with  premeditation,  the 
murderer  of  his  father  or  the  seducer  of  his  sister  without  being  thereby 
Glassed  among  the  criminals  born.  All  the  vengeances  of  blood,  the 
vendettas,  are  of  the  same  kind,  because  there  is  not  a  seeking  for  that 
egotistic  satisfaction  which  compels  the  man  to  murder  or  makes  him 
criminal  boru.  These  offenses  are  oftener  the  effect  of  an  altruism, 
sncb  as  amour  propre  or  case  of  honor.  On  tbe  other  hand  a  man  may 
have  the  most  monstrous  criminal  nature  and  yet  be  a  simple  murderer 
without  being  an  assassin ;  nor  is  it  any  better  to  determine  tbe  assas- 
sination from  the  motive,  for  either  -murder  or  assassination  may  take 
place  without  any  of  the  motives  which  influence  the  average  man. 
Men  in  all  tbe  enjoyment  of  their  psychic  faculties  will  kill  sometimes 
as  though  they  were  savages;  sometimes  from  vanity,  sometimes  to 
show  their  force,  their  address;  sometimes  to  acquire  notoriety.  And 
again,  the  murder  with  an  apparently  sufficient  motive,  may  be  nothing 
more  after  all  than  the  work  of  a  maniac,  epileptic,  hysteric,  etc.  Even 
in  the  case  of  brigandage  one  can  not  be  sore  of  the  nature  of  the  crim- 
inal without  having  examined  him  physically  and  morally.  Where 
brigandage  is  endemic  a  son  follows  his  father  or  his  older  brother  on 
an  expedition  wbich  has  no  other  end  than  to  rob  the  passing  travellers 
and  to  kill  them  if  they  should  resist,  still  he  is  not  to  be  classed  by 
anthropologists  among  the  bom  criminals.  It  may  happen  that  tbe  brig- 
and who,  if  investigated  anthropologically,  ethnologically,  or  morally, 
would  pass  the  whole  examination  with  high  credit  marks,  would  yet  in 
the  cases  cited  follow  his  father  or  older  brother  in  his  trade  or  profes- 
sion and  be  a  brigand. 
H.  Mis.  129 42 
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^  clasai&cation  of  the  penal  code  might  make  no  differeaces  between 
tbese  offenses,  while  anthropologic  and  psychologic  iDvestigations  would 
have  to  take  accoaot  of  them. 

In  order  to  place  a  criminal  in  the  degenerate  classes  of  monstrous 
criminals  it  is  necessary  that  be  should  exhibit  an  innate  or  iostiuctive 
cruelty,  such  as  is  foaud  in  certain  savage  peoples.  lu  that  case  the 
murder  is  committed  with  a  purely  egotistic  aim,  that  ia  to  say,  that 
tbe  criminal  has  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  some  individual  satisfac- 
tion; when  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  victim  an  absence  of  what 
would  constitute  provocation  on  the  part  of  a  normal  man;  when  the 
murder  has  been  accompanied  by  brutality  made  with  Intent  to  prolong 
the  agony,  that  it  may  give  pleasare  to  the  fiendish  character  of  the 
criminal.  It  is  in  these  terrible  crimes,  by  which  the  monstrous  nature 
of  the  criminal  is  to  be  recognized.  After  this  be  once  established  there 
is  still  to  distinguish  between  tbe  born  assassin  and  the  insane  or 
epileptic  iodividaal,  who  is  either  impelled  by  an  imaginary  superior 
force  or  else  from  want  of  perception  of  the  nature  of  crime  is  held  to 
be  not  responsible. 

(2)  The  cases  cited  are  confessed  to  be  of  extreme  anomaly.  Some- 
timps  tbe  circumatances  themselves  in  which  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted are  sufBcient  to  show  tbe  nature  of  the  criminal.  In  cases 
where  this  is  in  doubt  and  it  is  desired  to  determine  to  which  class  he 
belongs,  there  shnnld  be  the  examination  psychologic  and  anthropo- 
logic. The  anthropologic  characters  are  of  an  importance  and  often- 
times decisive  when  taken  from  the  diagnosis  of  infants  or  young  crim- 
inals. There  are  those  who  are  recognized  as  having  this  taint  of  born 
criminality  by  their  light  offenses,  their  fighting,  lying,  cruelty,  wan- 
tonness, truancy,  theft,  etc.,  and  those  bad  boya,  incorrigible  young- 
sters, always  doing  things  not  simply  mischievous,  but  things  which 
they  know  to  be  wrong,  though  they  may  not  be  high  crimes.  But 
these  individuals,  being  examined  by  anthropology,  may  present  at  the  . 
same  time  the  characters  of  moral  insanity  and  of  innate  criminality. 
The  sanguinary  instinct  manifests  itself  frequently  from  the  first  in- 
fancy by  a  series  of  acts  just  described  as  slight  offenses,  but  which  are 
unjustifiable,  frequently  repeated,  yet  of  which  the  parent  or  teacher 
in  authority  takes  no  notice,  because  of  the  youth  or  feebleness  of  the 
child.  Arrived  at  manhood,  when  be  has  finished  his  evil  career  by 
assassination,  murder,  and  tbe  higher  crimes,  then  is  remembered  these 
minor  offenses  in  his  infancy  which  were  the  fore-runners  of  graver  and 
more  hideous  crimes.  In  these  and  similar  cases  one  can  find  the  typ- 
ical physiognomy  of  the  assassin,  the  cold  regard,  the  fixed  eye,  the 
marked  cranial  deformation,  an  excessive  length  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  the  forebeatl  narrow  and  retreating,  and  other  regressive  signs; 
or,  perhaps,  such  atypic  anomalies  as  plagiocephaly  and  scaphocephaly 
and  among  those  who  commit  rape  the  thickness  and  grossoess  of  the 
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lips.  And  as  for  tbe  moral  sentimeDt,  there  may  be  shown  a  complete 
indiffereuce  for  the  victim.  Apathy  and  egotism  may  he  shown  by  the 
preoccupation  of  the  criminal  as  to  the  possible  duration  of  his  punish- 
ment and  the  pleasures  of  which  it  will  deprive  bim.  If  the  anthropo- 
logic student  will  charge  up  against  tbe  delinquent  the  kind  and  the 
frequency  of  these  small  offenses  in  his  extreme  infancy,  will  note  his 
psychologic  and  anthropologic  characters,  and  take  into  account  the 
heredity  of  vice,  of  insanity,  or  of  crime,  he  can  prophesy  that  the  infant 
or  young  person  with  these  mental  and  moral  characteristics  will,  if  the 
provocation  or  opportunity  arise,  become  an  assassin.  It  is  not  rare 
for  tbe  psychopathic  form  to  manifest  itself  in  subsequent  time,  and 
then  one  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  be  a  case  of  either  insanity,  epilepsy, 
or  a  boru  criminal. 

(3)  The  physical  observation  of  tbe  delinquent  should  be  continued, 
to  the  end  that  one  may  diatingnish  the  impulsive  characters;  that  is 
to  say,  those  characters  which  impede  or  prevent  moral  resistauce  to 
the  passions  which  excite  to  crime,  principally  anger,  vengeance,  alco- 
holism, insanity,  epilepsy,  and  certain  other  characteristics  which  de- 
scend by  heredity.  This  class  of  delinquents  are  midway  between  tbe 
malefactors  by  instinct  and  those  of  occasion.  Although  this  tendency 
to  crime  is  a  germ  iu  their  individual  organisms,  which  becomes  semi- 
pathologic,  yet  the  germ  will  rest  latent  and  unproductive,  if  there  la 
not  added  to  it  an  impulsion  from  the  exterior  world.  This  impulsion 
is  required  in  order  to  cause  them  to  commit  crime  which  leads  us  to 
class  tbem  as  criminals  of  occasion.  As  soon  as  this  exterior  impulsion 
is  found  to  be  not  necessary,  or,  if  the  crime  is  immoderate  as  compared 
with  the  impulsion,  then  the  delinquent  is  to  he  classed  as  a  criminal 
boru. 

The  regressive  anomalies  of  tbe  skull  and  of  the  physiognomic  type 
of  inferior  races  that  has  been  so  frequently  remarked  in  the  criminal 
born  are  nearly  always  abseutfrom  the  impulsive  criminal.  But  on  the 
other  hand  these  latter  are  characterized  by  nervous  anomalies,  and  by 
other  striking  maladies.  It  follows  as  a  result  of  this  theory  that  in 
murders  or  assaults  arising  from  a  quarrel  or  riot,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand how  there  can  be  two  classes  of  criminals — the  criminal  impul- 
sive,.and  the  criminal  by  chance.  Tbe  first,  which  are  partially  crim- 
inals born,  are  much  more  dangerons  to  society  than  the  latter.  They 
may  commit  crime  from  disease  as  much  as  from  instinct  and  ought  to 
be  made  ohjecls  of  particular  treatment,  as  much  by  tbe  medical  man 
in  the  hospital  as  the  policeman  in  the  prison. 

(4)  Tbe  terms  used  in  jurisprudence  for  the  description  of  a  great 
number  of  crimes  signifies  uearly  nothing  for  the  anthropologist.  In 
the  science  of  criminal  anthropology  the  author  of  a  given  crime  may 
be  ranged  under  different  classes  of  criminals.  He  may  be  a  criminal 
born ;  he  may  be  a  crimiual  impulsive,  or  only  a  criminal  of  occasion. 
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Accordlag  to  the  pernaX  law  there  are  bat  two  terms :  the  criminal  and 
the  puDishmeot,  while  criminal  aathropology, the  newacieDce,haa  three 
terms:  (1)  the  crime,  (2)  the  crlmiual,  and  (3)  the  pnnishment  or  the 
adapted  repressive  measures.  These  repressive  measures  are  to  be 
again  divided  according  as  they  are  applied  to  the  different  classes  of 
erimiuals. 

(6)  Id  classing  as  criminals  those  who  commit  offenses  against  prop- 
erty, SQoh  as  robbers,  thieves,  swindlers,  forgers,  etc.,  psychology 
plays  a  r6le  even  more  important  than  anthropology.  The  sentiment 
of  probity  is  less  instinctive  than  that  of  charity  or  pity  and  is  not  de- 
pendent upoa  the  organism  because  it  is  more  recent  and  less  trans- 
missible by  heredity.  It  happens  thAt  exterior  causes,  sneh  as  the 
snrroundings,couditions,  examples,  education,  and  economic  conditions 
may  have  a  greater  efiect  upon  this  species  of  criminality.  In  the  ease 
of  the  robber  or  thief,  along  with  the  morbid  form,  kleptomania,  there 
is  an  instinct  to  steal  caused  by  heredity  or  atavism,  which  is  often 
manifested  by  anthropologic  signs  aud  above  all  by  special  physiognomy, 
The  most  striking  characters  are  those  mentioned  by  Lotnbroso  of  the 
extreme  mobility  of  the  face  and  hands,  small  and  bright  eye,  heavy 
and  continuous  eyebrows,  the  camua  nose,  small  and  retreating  fore- 
head, etc. 

When  these  characteristics  are  fonnd  upon  the  recidivist,  that  is, 
Che  incorrigible  criminal,  one  can  be  sure  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  crim- 
inal born.  It  is  frequent  that  among  vagabonds,  robbers,  thieves, 
and  other  criminals  against  property  there  is  a  physical  and  moral 
neurastheny,  a  term  coined  by  Beuedikt,  of  Vienna;  that  is  to  say,  an 
aversion  to  labor  and  to  every  moral  combat  for  the  right,  derived  from 
a  nervous  constitutiou,  and  which  is  combined  with,  or  perhaps  has 
produced  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  and  to  indulge  in  its 
luxuries  quite  beyond  his  means.  When  the  circnmstanoes  of  life  are 
bard  upon  such  an  individual,  and  he  is  sabjected  to  an  economic  or 
social  crisis,  he  is  more  likely  to  become  a  criminal,  because  crime  may 
aid  him  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires.  To  this  neurasthenic  class 
belong  the  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  swiudlers,  whose  improbity  may 
have  commenced  by  unfortunate  circumstances,  such  as  being  out  of 
work,  loss  of  place,  evil  company,  bad  example,  and  improper  moral 
education,  and  which  ends  in  his  becoming  an  instinctive  criminal. 
The  neurasthenic  and  the  habitual  or  instinctive  criminal  ought  there- 
fore  to  be  grouped  together,  because  they  are  equally  incorrigible, 
until  at  least  the  social  and  economic  situation  of  the  former  shall  be- 
come so  changed  as  to  offer  them  the  enjoyment  of  alt  pleasures  and 
luxuries  which  they  desire  without  the  need  to  work.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  make  exceptions  for  yonng  persons  who  are  driven  into 
vagabondage  aud  are  thieves  by  bad  examples,  and  evil  surroundings 
and  associations.    Although  they  may  have  become  habitual  criminals, 
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yet  they  may  not  be  incorrigible,  certainly  not  nntil  they  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  age  when  the  character  is  fixed. 

(6)  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclusion  that  as  each  of  these  classes 
of  deliaquenta  may  be  determined  with  anything  approaching  pre- 
cision an  enlightened  legislature  should  adopt  a  special  treatment.  It 
is  not  astouiiihiug  that  the  legislators  and  magistrates  who  make  and 
deal  with  the  criminal  laws  shonld  repulse  the  services  and  the  aid  of 
psychology  and  anthropology,  and  shonld  persist  in  their  a  priori  per- 
ceptions and  in  nuiform  precepts,  without  giving  considpration  to  the 
infinite  variety  in  criminals  produced  by  so  many  difl'erent  causes  and 
influenced  so  difi'ereutly  by  snrroundings,  all  of  which  go  in  snch  supreme 
degree  to  form  the  guilty  and  reprehensible  intent  with  which  the  crime 
was  committed,  or  which  on  the  other  hand  may  take  away  that  in- 
tent and  form  either  a  justification  or  excuse. 

M.  Puglia  gave  bis  unqualified  assent  and  support  to  the  propositions 
advanced  by  Baron  Garofalo. 

M,  Alimena,  on  the  contrary,  assailed  the  entire  classification.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  esamlnatioo,  whether  anthropological,  physical,  or 
psychological,  was  insnIScient  to  more  than  raise  presumptions  and 
invent  theories,  while  certainty  was  required  in  dealing  with  Judicial 
gnestions  and  cases.  If  exterior  and  physical  anomalies  are  appreci- 
ated, why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  internal  anomalies  ?  What,  he 
demanded,  did  it  signify  as  to  the  depth  or  size,  more  or  less,  of  the 
occipital  fossette  in  the  skull  of  Charlotte  Corday  which  we  now  saw 
in  the  collection  of  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte?  If  it  indicates,  as  is 
claimed,  that  she  was  a  born  criininal,  then  instead  of  being  a  heroine 
who  rid  the  world  of  a  monster,  she  was  naught  but  a  common,  vulgar, 
impulsive  murderess. 

The  difference  should  be  recognized  between  a  purely  scientific  treat- 
ment of  criminals  and  the  practical  treatment  which  they  must  receive 
ander  the  law.  If  science  advances  so  does  the  law.  But  they  go  at 
different  rates.  Science  flies  on  wings  of  the  mind,  while  the  law 
marches  along  in  stately  and  dignified  tread  with  leaden  sandals. 
Scientific  errors  are  easily  corrected.  They  do  no  barm.  They  come 
down  upon  us  and  envelop  us  as  does  the  fog  the  earth,  but  like  the 
mists  of  the  morning  which  fade  away  before  the  sunlight  of  heaven, 
so  do  they  under  the  light  of  investigation  ;  while  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  country,  solid  and  enduring,  and,  more  like  the  earth  which  has  been 
hidden,  remains  after  the  fog  has  been  dissolved  into  a  few  drops  of 
dew. 

He  expressed  his  opinion  that  of  al)  these  sciences,  psychology 
would  be  most  productive  in  results,  and  he  much  regretted  that  the 
schools  of  law  and  of  medicine  did  not  teach  this  science. 

Lombroso  responded  that  his  works  or  his  opinions  were  not  opposed 
to  nor  contradicted  by  any  psychologic  diagnosia.  He  returned  to  the 
skull  of  Charlotte  Corday,  which  he  said  demonstrated  anatomic  oihar- 
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acters  of  the  criminal  bora,  snch  as  pistyceplialie,  the  occipital  fossette, 
HDd  otber  characters  of  the  riril  skall. 

Dr.  Topinard  responded  to  him  by  affirmiDg  that  the  sknll  of  Char- 
lotte Oorday  was  normal,  and  that  it  presents  alt  the  proper  characters 
of  the  skull  of  a  woman.  The  platycephalic  was  a  normal  character 
and  the  vermicular  fossette  was  not  an  anomaly,  and  there  was  nothing 
irregular  in  the  skull  uuless  it  should  be  ita  platycephalic,  and  he  said 
it  was  rare  or  never  that  a  skull  was  the  same  in  all  its  parts  and  on 
both  its  sides.  Nearly  all  skulls  showed  a  difi'erence  or  distinction  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other. 

M.  Benedikt  opposed  this  theory  of  the  craniometric  methods  and 
also  the  psychologic  characteristics  enumerated  by  Baron  Garofalo, 
which,  he  said,  would  belong  equally  to  the  dyspeptics  and  the  nenral- 
itics.  It  was  easy  to  make  hypotheses,  and  according  to  his  belief  one 
had  as  much  right  to  say  that  the  occipital  fossette  was  an  indication 
of  a  pre- disposition  to  hemorrhoids  as  much  as  it  was  to  crime. 

Ferri  and  Lombroso  replied  vigorously  to  Dr.  Benedikt,  while  Sen- 
ator Moleschott  came  to  his  aid. 

Dr.  Broiiardel  recalled  the  speakers  to  the  discussion  of  the  report  of 
Baron  Garofalo.  The  problem  proposed  by  him  was  a  classification  of 
criminals.  The  crime  itself  is  insufficient  to  class  the  criminal.  The 
decision  must  be  upon  all  the  evidence.  One  insane  act  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  characterize  an  insane  person.  It  must  be  established  by  the 
antecedents  of  the  subject,  his  former  life,  his  peculiarities,  and  his 
physical  sigus.  This  nas  the  only  true  system  to  be  pursued,  and  any 
purely  physical  or  purely  psychologic  examiuation  wouid  be  insuffi- 
cient and  was  to  be  repulsed  entirely.  Suppose  the  theories  of  Baron 
Garofalo  to  prevail,  then  a  criminal  bora,  according  to  his  views,  should 
be  arrested  at  ouce  and  confined  in  some  special  establishment. 

M.  Herbette  took  up  the  discussion  and  enumerated  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  administration  of  the  penitentiaries.  We  have,  said  he, 
at  one  time  the  prisoners  and  the  sick  people.  The  prison  is  not  a  hos- 
pital. The  hospital  is  an  association  for  thegoodof  the  sick  and  where 
they  may  furnish  a  subject  of  study  and  experience.  In  the  most  of 
them  the  entry  is  free,  and  In  all  the  departure  equally  free.  In  the 
prison  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  The  prisoner  is  imprisoned  as 
a  result  of  the  penal  right  of  society  to  protect  itself. 

M.  Lacassagne  protested  that  for  the  sake  of  science,  for  the  sake  of 
society,  for  the  sake  of  investigation  into  crime  and  its  causes,  the  law 
should  give  to  the  prison  authorities  the  right  to  investigate  the  biology 
of  the  criminal  and  the  sole  control  of  the  cadaver  of  the  criminal, 
whether  his  death  was  inflicted  by  the  law  or  came  from  other  causes. 

But  M.  Herbette  declared  he  would  not  go  so  far,  and  he  counseled 
patience,  study,  careful  investigation,  great  conservatism,  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  the  public,  so  to  the  end  there  should  be  no  revulsion  on 
their  part,  for  the  reforms  which  were  forced  might  bring  great  risks  to 
science  and  compromise  its  success.  i    C  iCKwIc 
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QtiesHon  VIII. — The  conditioDal  liberation  of  criminals.  Dr.  Semal, 
director  of  the  insane  asylum  of  the  state  at  Mods,  Belgium,  reporter. 

(1)  la  studying  the  right  of  society  to  pnnish  a  criminal,  on©  is 
struck  witli  the  insistance  of  the  law  npon  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  the  offense,  without  the  slightest  examination  into  the  per- 
sonalities or  conditions  of  the  delinqnent.  Dr.  Semal  advocated  a 
psycho-moral  examination  of  the  delinqnent  in  order  to  determine  his 
condition,  whether  he  was  a  confirmed  criminal  or  only  a  criminal  on 
occasion;  and  whether  he  might  not  in  the  one  case  be  given  a  condi- 

•  tioual  liberation,  and  in  the  other  be  continued  indefinitely  in  confine- 
ment. One  ot  the  theories  of  the  penal  code  which  forms  a  foundation 
for  the  ri{;bt  to  punish,  is  the  possible  reformation  of  the  delinquent; 
but  the  idea  of  a  fixed  term  of  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for  one 
class,  and  another  term  for  another  class  of  offenders,  is  opposed  to 
the  tiieory  of  possible  reformation.  To  give  this  idea  of  reformation 
ftall  eflect,  there  should  be  a  conditional  liberation  which  should  take 
effect  sooner  in  one  proper  case,  and  later,  or  not  at  all,  in  an  improper 
case.  He  declared  a  scheme  of  conditional  liberation  could  be  provided 
which  would  be  more  rational,  more  humane,  and  more  successful  in 
the  reformatiou  of  criminals. 

The  jurist,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  contents  himself  to  remain, 
within  the  limits  of  the  written  law,  and  declares  himself  satisfied  by 
the  anifarm  and  inflexible  application  of  formulas  which  have  been  crys- 
tallized in  the  codes.  The  decay  of  these  doctrines  will  appear  where 
to  the  safety  of  the  public  or  society  is  added  the  desire  to  reform  the 
criminal.  But  their  destruction  will  not  be  complete  until crime'is  re- 
garded as  a  natural  phenomenon  which  can  be  prevented  by  a  study  of 
the  social  and  individual  causes  which  lead  up  to  it.  From  this  there 
are  to  be  made  two  deductions  :  (1)  If  the  punishment  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  repressive  system,  why  should  it  bo  prolouged  when  it  bas 
contributed  all  it  can  to  the  reformation  of  the  condemned  f  This  is  the 
foundation  of  conditional  liberation.  (2)  If  the  penal  condemnation  is 
sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  heart  of  the  delinquent  his  heretofore  smoth- 
ered sentiments  of  tight  and  justice,  and  if  the  moral  efi'ect  of  his  offense 
is  complete  by  the  fact  of  his  condemnation,  why  should  be  be  com- 
pelled to  serve,  or  even  enter  upon,  a  term  of  imprisonment  1  And 
from  this  bas  sprung  the  theory  of  conditional  sentence.  These  two 
propositions  contain  the  germs  of  the  radical  reform  of  the  repressive 
system.  They  tend  to  give  to  the  convicted  criminal  the  opportunity  to 
determine  by  his  conduct  if  he  will  have  his  sentence  postponed  indefi- 
nitely, and  bis  liberation  made  at  once,  even  though  it  be  on  probation 
and  under  surveillance,  he  to  be  returned  to  prison  on  his  first  move- 
ment towards  a  return  to  his  former  criminal  life. 

(2)  The  proposed  law  of  conditional  liberation  would  operate  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  condemned  person,  of  which  we  can  suppose  the 
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existeoce;  and  Id  order  to  establish  with  certainty  this  i>ropo8itioii,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  him  a  scientiflo  psycholo^cexamiuation. 

Man  can  be  judged  only  by  his  acta.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  latent 
criminality  always  ready  to  explode  under  the  shock  of  piopitious  cir- 
cumstances, as  an  expression  of  a  diathesic  stage  dominated  by  hered- 
ity, and  of  which  biologic  science  can  enamemte  the  signs.  A  psycho- 
logic analysis  is  indispensable  in  order  to  determine  these  qaestions.  The 
necessity  of  a  psychologic  examination  of  the  deliuqnent  is  imposed 
because  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  one  can  determine  t)ie  existence 
of  such  Bentiments  as  will  authorize  tbe  conditional  liberation  or  ought 
to  postpone  the  punishment. 

(3)  As  to  the  practicability  of  this  we  have  to  remark  that  the  pres- 
ent theory  and  past  experience  has  only  resulted  in  a  multiplication  of 
punishment  without  having  rednced  the  extent  of  criminality;  and 
this,  whether  in  the  number  of  the  crimes,  their  frequency,  or  their 
grades.  By  tbe  old  system  neither  the  genesis  or  evolution  of  crime 
has  been  studied;  neither  tbe  legislator  nor  the  jurist  seem  to  have 
ever  considered  why  an  evil-minded  minority  should  persevere  in  the 
commission  of  crime  while  the  majority  of  people  are  honest,  well  dis- 
posed, and  of  good  repute.  It  is  tlierefore  towards  the  modern  school 
of  positivists  that  we  must  turn  for  a  solution  of  this  matter,  because 
it  alone  seems  to  have  studied  crime  as  a  natural  phenomenon  arising 
from  multiple  causes. 

(4)  Tbe  principle  of  tbe  reformation  of  the  criminal  by  tbe  opera- 
tion of  tbe  penal  system  is  in  contradiction  with  the  fixation  in  ad- 
vance of  the  dnration  of  the  cure  to  which  the  delinquent  has  to  sub- 
mit. The  new  theory  of  juriaprudeuce  will  permit  whoever  or  what- 
ever criminal  shall  show  himself  to  be  repentant  and  inoffensive  to  be 
conditionally  liberated,  and  this  offer  should  be  made  or  tbe  opportu- 
nity given  even  to  those  who  refuse  or  those  who  find  themselves  in 
the  impossibility  to  reform.  The  reformation  of  tbe  delinquent,  or  at 
least  his  resignation  to  aud  respect  for  social  laws,  is  the  essence  of 
this  theory  of  conditional  liberation.  But,  as  one  can  count  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  upon  tbe  vitality  of  the  criminal  instinct,  and  with  the  per- 
sistence of  the  social  conditions  which  nourished  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  a  prolonged  incarceration  which  may  be 
regarded  as  tbe  result  of  incurability  on  the  part  of  the  criminal.  The 
idea  is  to  proportion  the  length  of  the  imprisonment  according  to  the 
nature  of  tbe  delinquent,  to  the  degree  of  his  perversity,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  his  return  to  society  before  his  evil  tendencies  shall  have  become 
enfeebled  or  neutralized.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  more  rational  than 
to  fix  a  time  certain  for  his  imprisonment  according  to  the  condition 
of  his  offense,  which  may  furnish  only  an  isolated  system  of  the  moral 
malady  with  which  be  has  been  attacked  and  which  was  tbe  cause  of 
the  commission  of  his  crime.    Tlie  proposed  law  of  conditional  libera- 
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tion  can  correct  auy  erroneous  verdict  or  judgment  or  work  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  term  of  iio  prisonment. 

(5)  The  proposed  law  of  conditional  condemnation  is  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  conditiouiil  liberation.  It  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  practice  prevailing  in  some  States  of  tbe  Uuited  States  of  sus- 
pension of  sentence  daring  the  indefinite  period  of  good  behavior. 
It  is  a  measure  generous  and  wise,  is  addressed  to  delinquents  of 
tender  years, — those  who  have  been  arrested  for  the  first  time,  who  may 
be  the  victims  of  circnmstauces,  who  are  without  criminal  intent,  and 
who,  if  the  sentence  be  suspended,  would  probably  never  be  guilty  of 
the  oifeuse  again,  while,  if  their  sentence  should  now  be  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  almost  certainly  result  in  the  loss  to  society  of  oiie 
who  might  become  an  honest  and  respected  member  thereof,  and  gain 
in  his  place  he  who  might  easily  become  a  hardened  criminal.  But  the 
application  of  this  principle  is  or  will  be  surrounded  by  researches  ex- 
tremely delicate,  which  oaght  to  be  highly  scientific  and  so  length- 
ened as  to  include  the  antecedents  of  the  delinquent,  his  life,  his 
raising,  bis  surroundings,  aud  to  get  if  possible  into  the  interior  of  bis 
soul.  The  word  "delicate"  has  been  used,  and  truly  this  is  necessary, 
for  the  responsibility  is  great,  for  as  the  judge  may  by  refusal  to  sns- 
peud  seutence  lose  a  member  of  good  society,  so  also  be  may  by  a  sus- 
pension of  sentence  graut  indulgence  to  unworthy  subjects  and  be 
deceived  by  hypocritical  pretenses  and  promises,  crocodile  tears  manu- 
factured for  the  occasion  and  practiced  upon  him  by  a  hardened  aud 
instinctive  criminal, 

(6)  The  instinctive  delinqnency  of  the  young  criminal  is  not  abso- 
lutely in  relation  with  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  This  imposes  upon 
the  jurist  the  necessity  of  a  proper  selection  from  among  the  arrested 
as  well  as  among  those  imprisoned  as  to  whom,  injustice,  to  apply  the 
diSerent  systems  of  treatment.  The  operation  of  these  two  systems, 
tbe  one  of  which  operates  upon  those  subjects  which  can  possibly  be 
reformed,  the  other  with  tbe  prolonged  aud  continued  punishment  and 
incarceration,  even  in  solitary  confinement,  of  incorrigible  subjects,  who, 
if  allowed  their  liberty  ia  the  least  degree,  will  use  it  only  for  the  con- 
tamination of  their  fellow -prisoners  and  the  preparation  and  arraoge- 
meut  fur  themselves  to  enter  into  a  wider  sphere  of  crime  upon  their 
release.    These  are  the  foundations  of  the  two  systems, 

(7)  Individualization  is  necessary  in  order  to  recognize  and  class  tbe 
delinquents,  and  to  determine  whether  the  mediciue  to  be  administered 
to  him  for  bis  cure  should  be  of  incarceration  or  liberation.  Sometimes 
it  might  be  better  to  adopt  the  plan  of  solitaiy  conflnement  in  order  to 
conduct  properly  this  individualization.  An  anthropologic  examina- 
tion or  a  psychologic  analysis  may  not  be  sufficient  to  determine  to 
which  class  be  should  belong,  and  therefore  he  should  be  tried  under 
different  coudillons,  always  bringing  out  his  real  and  heartfelt  senti- 
ment, thus  enabling  oue  to  determine  to  which  class  he  belongs  and 
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whether  be  shoald  be  conditionall;  liberated  or  continued  in  solitary 
oonfinement.  To  this  end  an  opportunity  must  be  given  both  by  re- 
straining bis  liberty  until  he  shall  beiu  solitary  confinement  or  extend- 
ing it  until  he  shall  be  conditionally  liberated.  His  actions  and  the 
psychologic  effect  which  this  has  upon  him  must  det«rmine  the  future 
coarse  to  be  pursued  with  him.  In  doubtful  cases  the  conditional  liber- 
ation is  the  most  rational,  as  it  is  the  most  humane.  It  gives  the 
delinquent  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  himself,  and  gives  him  a  guaranty 
that  bis  attempts  at  reformation  will  be  well  seconded. 

(8)  After  having  retarned  to  society  those  of  whoQi  we  have  nothing 
more  to  fear  in  the  way  of  criminal  offenses,  after  having  taken  all 
necessary  pi'ecautions  for  those  who  are  to  remain  under  surveillance 
and  possible  return,  it  is  necessary  to  take  steps  for  those  individuals 
who  are  by  natnre  rebels  and  refractory,  who  reject  all  ordinary  means 
of  reformation,  who  are  delinquents  by  habitude,  and  are  iustinctive 
criminals.  For  these  individuals  their  detention,  even  to  solitary  con- 
finement, with  severe  and  hard  labor,  shoald  be  kept  up  nntil  they  give 
proof  of  their  repentance.  If  this  is  refused  then  we  in  France  and  on 
the  continent  can  only  relegate  them  to  a  penal  colony  in  a  distant 
ocean  or  else  to  solitary  confinement  in  one  of  our  hutDe  penitentiaries. 
The  relegation  of  a  recidivist  or  iiu  incorrigible  to  a  penal  colony,  soli- 
tary confinement,  or  some  other  form  of  severe  paniehment,  or  else 
treating  him  as  sick  or  insane  and  sending  of  him  to  a  prison  asylam ; 
these  are  the  logical  corollaries  of  the  propositions  for  conditional  lib- 
eration. 

The  criminal,  conditionally  liberated,  should  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  wbeneverneeded,andtbu3the  prisoners  who  are  under 
condemnation  of  the  law  would  become  physical  subjects  for  the  study 
of  crime  in  its  psychologic  as  well  as  anthropologic  phases,  and  the 
prison  become  as  well  an  asylum  and  a  hospital,  affording  a  clinic  for 
the  lawyer,  for  the  doctor,  the  judge,  and  the  lawmaker. 

M.  Alimena  called  the  attention  of  the  congress  to  the  fact  that  this 
question  had  been  discussed  for  a  long  time  and  in  many  places  by 
legislators  and  jurists,  and  he  referred  to  the  first  congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Criminal  Law,  held  at  Brussels,  in  188!),  where  the 
discussion  took  place  apou  the  thesis  presented  by  Senator  Michaud 
on  the  law  of  pardon.  He  said  three  methods  had  been  proposed — the 
conditional  sentence,  which  was  enforced  in  Belgium ;  the  saspension  of 
judgment,  which  w»s  practiced  in  England,  America,  and  Australia; 
and  finally  that  of  blame,  set  forth  in  the  German  code,  the  Bnssian, 
Spanish,  Portugese,  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and 
provinces  of  Italy, 

M.  Drill  remarked  that  the  system  of  conditional  liberation  required 
the  exercise  of  two  functions — that  of  thejudgmentof  the  court  passing 
upon  the  guilt  of  t lie  criminal,  and  the  ulterior  or  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  criminal,  and  that  these  were  functions  entirely  different  and  ought 
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to  be  separated.  The  firat  belonged  to  the  judge  and  the  coart,  and  the 
second  belonged  to  tbe  administration  of  the  penitentiary.  He  thought 
these  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  and  it  was  clearly  his  opinion  that  the 
jndge  or  tbe  coart  alone  should  decide  upon  the  cntpability  of  tbe  in- 
dividual and  the  application  of  the  penal  law.  The  aduiuiatrailon  of 
the  penitentiary  sliould  be  composed  of,  or  should  call  to  its  aid,  the 
most  competent  scientific  gentlemen,  who  would  be  able  to  pass  upon 
any  question  concerning  the  physical,  physiological,  or  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  individual,  and  this,  taking  in  consideration  his 
•antecedents,  his  social  condition  and  surroundings,  his  education,  com- 
panions, etc.,  together  with  his  conduct  while  in  prison,  woutd  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  the  application  of  the  conditional  liberation.* 

M.  Bertillon,  while  giving  all  credit  to  the  scientific  investigations 
mentioned,  begged  tbe  congress  not  to  forget  that  the  final  end  was 
primarily  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society,  and  tbe  reformation 
or  well-being  of  the  criminal  only  secondary. 

Question  IX. — Crime  in  its  relation  with  ethnography.  Dr.  Alvarez 
Taladriz,  of  Valladalid,  reporter. 

M.  Ferri  bad  already  described  the  ethnic  inflnence  upon  crime,  so 
Dr.  Taladriz  sought  to  establish  a  tendency  towards  crime  on  the  part 
of  a  whole  people ;  the  criminality  of  a  nation  or  of  races.  *  He  sought 
to  show  how  tbe  crimes  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  Spain, 
were  different,  and  also  the  difference  in  criminals.  He  declared  this 
difference  to  be  due  to  the  advent  of  Charles  I  and  Philip  II,  as  Kings, 
and  that  it  was  but  an  exposition  of  the  ferocious  instinct  of  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  Germany. 

The  mesologic  influences  are  confirmed  by  history  in  such  manner  as 
that  it  ought  to  recall  to  the  student  of  sociologic  influence  the  statis- 
tics of  offenses  committed  in  the  cold  and  warm  countries,  those  be- 
tween theregionof  the  North  and  the  region  of  the  South.  These  ques- 
tions have  not  been  studied  from  a  geographic  or  ethnic  point  of  view. 
It  is  proper  that  they  should  be.  There  probably  is  no  place  in  which 
this  ethnic  influence  upon  crime  could  be  studied  with  greater  success 
and  accuracy  than  in  Spain,  where  there  are  snch  ethnic  differences 
between  the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  that  country,  and  where 
one  will  find  a  corresponding  difference  iu  the  crimes  committed.  Id 
the  north  of  Spain  offenses  are  of  a  character  distinct  from  those  of 
the  center  and  sooth.  Crimes  against  person  and  property  are  rare. 
Those  which  exist  are  tbe  result  of  inherited,  primitive  usages  and  cus- 
toms like  in  the  vast  monntaitions  Basque  provinces  of  Catalonia,  the 
kingdoms  of  Galicia,  the  Asturias,  and  Leon,  where  assassination  and 
homicide  show  the  terrible  characters  of  tbe  sediment  of  population 
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deposited  by  the  preceding  races  of  Germany  daring  the  grand  period 
of  invasion  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  who  occupied  these  regions  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  miners  of  the  center  of  Spain  do  not  present  those  characters  of 
ferocity,  because  tbeir  elements  are  a  coocoorse  of  varied  aud  moltiplied 
antecedents  of  the  successive  dominations  which  have  come  to  pass  in 
the  peninsula. 

Intbe  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  the  Andnlasian  provinces,  the  crimi- 
nal CQStoms  of  the  Arab  race  were  banded  down  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
Kabyles,  where  the  inhabitants  organized  themselves  into  a  band  of - 
malefactors.  The  crimes  of  homicide,  assassination,  in  the  minority  of 
cases  were  only  the  result  of  the  passion  of  jealousy  coupled  with  a 
hate  truly  African  aud  which  considerably  augments  the  namber  of 
offenses  against  persons  and  property.  Nevertheless,  we  recall  certain 
acts  of  nobility,  the  Arab  hospitality,  etc.  True,  there  may  be  excep- 
tions found,  as  there  will  always  be,  to  general  rules,  but  the  conclu- 
sions are ; 

(1)  The  physiologic  characters  of  the  criminal  type  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  constant  and  uniform  manner  in  all  epochs  and  in  all  races, 
and  without  other  variations  than  those  imposed  by  accidental  and 
external  circumstances  from  these  epochs  and  races. 

(2)  The  conditions  of  race,  climate,  geography  have  their  influences 
upon  the  senses  aud  passions  of  mankind  and  upon  the  developmeut  of 
crime,  as  well  as  upon  sociology,  religion,  economics,  or  poliiics. 

(3)  The  grand  offenses  committed  by  races  and  nations  ought  to  be 
an  object  of  an  intematioual  penal  code  by  which  they  could  be  pun- 
ished with  a  certainty  and  uniformity  that  would  bring  them  to  an  end ; 
while  in  the  same  code  could  be  declared  the  sacred  right  of  nations 
and  of  individuals,  which  should  be  recognized  by  all  the  world. 

Question  (37). — Medico  psychologic  observations  upon  Russian  crimi- 
nals.    M.  J.  Orchanski,  of  Gharhow,  Hussia,  reporter. 

M.  Orchanski  is  professor  of  the  university  at  Gharkow,  He  was 
not  present  to  read  his  paper,  and  it  was  presented  l>y  Dr.  Brouardel 
in  connection  with  Question  IX.  Only  the  conclusions  were  read  and 
they  were  in  opposition  to  the  Italian  school.  The  paper  consisted  of 
arguments  and  deductions,  and  did  not  deal  in  testimony  or  statistics. 

I>r.  Topinard  took  the  opportunity  to  present  his  opposition  to  the 
title  "  Criminal  Anthropology"  aud  thought  it  should  be  replaced  by 
thiit  of  "  Griminology,"  as  being  shorter,  easier,  better  understood, 
having  a  clearer  meaning,  and  with  everything  to  recommend  the 
change. 

Dr.  Manouvrier  preferred  the  the  term  "Anthropologie  Jnridique." 

Question  X. — The  ancient  and  new  theories  of  moral  responsibility. 
M.  Tarde,  juge  d'instruction  at  Sarlet,  Dordngue,  reporter. 
This  was  a  long  aud  learned  disquisition  upon  moral  responsibility. 
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The  opening  paragraph  declared  tbat  moral  responsibility  depended 
npoQ  free  wil),  whicli,  at  least,  in  its  relation  to  crime,  waa  a  bypothesis 
without  foandatioD  iu  truth  or  justification  in  law.  The  discussion 
becamo  more  philosophical  and  metaphysical  than  practical.  The  most 
careful  report  would  fail  to  do  it  justice  or  render  satisfaction  to  its 
author,  and  it  is  therefore  deemed  wise  to  omit  it. 

Question  XI. — The  criminal  process  considered  from  a  point  of  view 
of  sociology.      M.  A.  Pugliese,  of  Trani,  reporter. 

The  moment  appears  opportune  to  make  the  criminal  process  au  ob- 
ject of  the  study  of  peual  sociology. 

(1)  The  criminal  process  is  an  institution  of  State  established  in  the 
social  interest,  having  for  itsend  the  search  for  and  repression  of  crime. 
The  general  rules  of  its  formation  provide  for  the  discovery  and  appre- 
ciation of  mme,  the  punishment  of  the  author,  and  the  conciliation  of 
the  social  and  individual  interest.  To  do  this  properly  requires  a 
magistrate  who  has  technical  as  well  as  general  knowledge.  It  is  not 
sufBcient  in  these  times  of  the  discovery  and  investigations  of  anthro- 
pology that  he  shonld  be  simply  a  judge  or  even  a  jurist.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  anthropology  and 
sociology ;  tbat  he  shonld  understand  the  social  surroundings  in  which 
the  crime  is  committed  as  well  as  the  men  who  commit  it.  Whether 
the  8tate  should  fcund  the  necessary  institutions  of  learning  for  the 
training  of  these  magistrates  was  a  question  for  discussion,  but  it  is 
indisputable  that  they  shonld  have  a  special  training.  Prosecutors  are 
charged  with  the  trial  of  criminal  offenses.  In  western  Europe  these 
thiugs  are  not  satisfactory  J  ajuge  d'iustruction,orprosecuting  officer, 
scarcely  possesses  any  special  training  or  had  any  special  qualification  to 
fit  him  for  his  position.  Perhaps  he  has  never  written  'a  criminal  process, 
never  seen  a  cadaver,  or  attended  au  autopsy.  He  knows  nothing  of 
anthropology  nor  of  penal  sociology,  and  yet  he  is  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise functions  the  most  delicate,  most  difficult,  on  which  depends  the 
safety  of  the  citizens  and  their  social  surety.  He  obtains  his  experience 
in  corpore  vivo;  he  learns  at  the  expense  of  society.  In  doing  hlack- 
emith's  work  he  becomes  a  blacksmith,  and  when  he  shall  have  become 
habituated  to  his  position,  and  qualified  in  even  a  mediocre  manner,  he 
will  be  changed  to  another  place  with  another  duty,  and  another  person 
will  replace  him  to  begin  again  this  new  life  of  study  and  practice. 
This  is  not  a  system  but  Is  only  education.  The  faults,  and  the  scandal 
are  enormous.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  criminal  processes  fail.  The  real 
culpables  have  a  good  chance  of  escape,  while  the  innocent  run  the 
danger  of  losing  their  honor,  their  liberty,  and,  possibly,  their  life. 

It  is  evident  that  the  criminal  process  should  not,  as  at  present,  be 
limited  to  the  gathering  of  the  proofs  pell  mell.  On  the  contrary,  the 
prosecutor  ought  to  study  the  evil  and  secret  causes  of  the  criminal 
actions,  and  from  them  deduce  the  true  reason  of  pamshment.    They 
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ought  to  seek  also  for  the  precedents  somatic,  psychic,  and  social,  and 
discover  the  conditions,  surroundings,  environments,  nob  only  of  this 
particular  criminal  but  of  all  that  have  gone  to  produce  such  criminal 
pbenomeua.  It  is  now  time  to  search  for  sach  indications  as  can  be 
liirnisbed  by  anthropology  and  by  criminal  statistics,  not  only  for  iden- 
tity, as  given  by  tbe  works  of  Bertillou,  Yoisin,  and  Herbette,  bnt  also 
the  biology  of  crime  as  has  been  investigated  by  Ferri,  Qarofolo,  and 
Bigbiui. 

(2)  The  investigation  and  trial  should  be  confided  to  those  who 
have  been  technically  educated,  experts  of  special  training,  one  for 
the  prosecution  aud  another  chosen  by  the  defense.  The  defense  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  take  measures,  to  ask  questions  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, such  as  he  may  need  in  the  interest  of  his  client,  and  apou 
these  questions  the  debate  should  take  place  and  the  judgment 
rendered.  This  would  not  be  a  mere  opinion,  bnt  would  be  a  true  de- 
cision of  a  technical  commission,  which  would  settle  at  once  aud  for- 
ever all  debate  upon  that  question.  It  would  be  a  trial  before  a  tech- 
nical jury  as  to  the  qnestious  of  medicine  or  medical  jurisprudence  or 
psycbiat'y.  It  would  also  raise  the  professional  dignity  of  the  medical 
jury,  and  would  assure  the  world  thut,  cost  what  it  might,  the  research 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  truth.  Tbe  right  of  the  judge  to  demand 
the  decision  of  science,  and  along  with  it  the  right  and  the  power  to 
trample  the  decision  under  his  feet  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  We 
who  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  submit  to  a 
common  jury  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence,  think  it  time  to  over- 
turn the  ancient  maxim  that  the  judge  is  tbe  expert  of  experts.  The 
maxim  may  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  judge,  but  it  is  not  true.  Each  one 
to  his  place  is  the  truth.  When  a  question  of  medical  jurisprudence 
arises  the  medical  jurist  ought  to  be  the  judge. 

This  question  was  brought  up  at  the  session  of  the  congress  at 
Rome.  Drs.  Tamassia  and  Laccasagne  presented  it.  There  was  an 
important  debate  thereon,  and  the  principle  here  laid  down  was  ap- 
proved with  a  single  exception  We  propose  that  questions  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  of  psychiatry,  should  be  tried  before  a  technical  jnry, 
aud  that  they  should  be  authorized  not  simply  to  make  a  suggestion 
and  give  an  opinion,  but  to  render  that  which  is  a  real  decision  aud  a 
final  judgment.  We  believe  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  the  true  one,  to  give  to  Christ  that  which  belongs  to 
Christ  aud  to  Cresar  that  which  belongs  to  C^sar. 

(3)  There  should  be  established  a  system  of  preventive  detention, 
that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  detention  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
crime  by  means  of  imprisonment  of  the  individual  before  he  has  com- 
mitted it,  rather  than  to  imprison  him  after  as  a  punishment  for  having 
committed  it.  The  penal  process  or  code  in  the  Latin  countries  consists 
of  the  two  steps,  one  of  instruction  and  tbe  other  accusation.  In  the 
first  the  presumption  of  innocence  prevails,  and  there  the  preventive 
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detention  sbonld  be  the  exception,  but  ia  the  secoDd  it  oughtto  be  the 
rule.  But  these  things  are  to  be  determiDed  by  the  psychic  condition 
of  the  delinquent  and  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  impelled  him  to 
crime.  If  the  psychic  conditiona  have  been  verified  there  should  be  no 
further  hesitation,  but  the  imprisonment  or  detention  should  be  en- 
forced with  rigor. 

(4)  The  judge  gives  his  jadgmeHt  in  three  forms:  Condemnation, — 
acquittal  for  iuesistence  of  the  crime  or  of  bis  innocence; — acquittal 
for  insufBeieney  of  proof.  This  corresponds  to  the  ancient  formula : 
CondemnOf  abaolvo,  non  liquet.  The  jury,  on  the  contrary,  except  in 
Scotland,  have  only  two  formulas:  Tes,  no;  guilty  or  not  gniltj.  If 
they  are  in  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  they  respond  not  guilty.  This  does 
not  appear  just.  The  jury  should  have  a  formula  of  non  liquet — not 
proven:  the  laws  would  then  be  equal  for  all. 

(5)  There  should  be  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases  as  well  in  acquittals 
as  in  convictions.  This  question  was  treated  by  Garofalo,  Ferri,  Maino, 
and  by  Pugliese  in  the  Revue  de  Jurisprudence  in  1885.  It  has  been 
argued  in  the  affirmative  by  Mittermaier  in  his  Die  Qesetzgebung  und 
Bechtsbildung. 

In  this  principle  it  has  received  its  first  legislative  recognition  in 
paragraph  3dS  of  the  Austrian  cmle  and  paragraph  399  of  the  Ger- 
manic code.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  confined  only  to  corruption  or 
false  testimony.  It  is  time,  however,  that  the  principle  of  appeal  in 
the  social  interest  should  be  recognized  without  restriction  and  ap- 
peals be  taken  as  easily  by  the  prosecution  as  by  the  defense.  The  law 
ought  to  be  equal  for  all.  The  interest  for  the  one  and  of  the  other  are 
the  same.  No  reason  in  justice  can  be  given  why  one  should  have  an 
appeal  and  the  other  not.  It  would  serve  to  correct  many  erroneous, 
not  to  say  corrupt,  judgments  and  preveut  many  scandals  upon  the 
law. 

Dr.  Brouardel  accepted  much  said  by  M,  Pugliese,  but  he  combatted 
some  positions.  He  denied  the  propriety  of  making  an  expert  to  be  a 
judge  or  making  judges  only  of  experts.  The  responsibility  was  too 
great  and  the  result  wonld  be  unsatisfactory. 

M.  Benedikt  agreed  with  Dr.  Brouardel  and  said  that  while  the  edu- 
cation of  the  magistrature  should  include  certain  prescribed  medical 
studies,  they  should  be  always  auxiliary  to  jurisprudence  and  never 
above  or  beyond  it.    This  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  M, 


Question  XVI. — Instruction  in  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  law 
schools.    Professor  Lacassagne,  of  Lyons,  reporter, 

In  the  presentation  of  this  paper  M.  Lacassagne  repeated  largely  the 
ideas  which  he  had  put  before  the  congress  at  Bome  upon  the  necessity 
of  instruction  in  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  law  school.  There  was  a 
large  discussion  over  this  question,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  details. 
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all  tfae  speakers,  Broua,rdel,  Molesohott,  Van  Haioe),  Ploiz,  F&t6,  Tarde, 
Sontzo,  Ferri,  and  Madame  Olemence-Eoyer,  were  in  accord  with  the 
proposition.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  recommend  tbe  examples  of  the 
nnlversitiea  of  Holland  and  Belgiam,  to  which  might  have  been  added 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  all  of  which  have  a  special  coarse  of  medicine 
in  their  law  schools.  It  was  recommended  that  even  in  these  courses 
should  be  eKtended  to  include  a  large  proportion  of  anthropology,  for 
Madame  Clcmence-Royer  recalled  that  according  to  Socrates  the  first 
study  of  man  should  be  manhimselt 
M.  Soulzo  insisted  that  to  teach  criminal  anthropology  was  to  teach 
'  medical  jurisprudence,  and  he  cited  examples  among  tbe  insane.  A 
paralytic  by  virtue  of  his  delirinm  becomes  a  robber  or  a  thief.  In  his 
perverted  senses  he  falls  into  dipsomania.  Another,  which,  attacked 
by  the  mania  of  persecutioD,  becomes  a  marderer  or  a  suicide.  Another 
category  of  individnals  who  are  on  the  frontiers  of  insanity  may  be 
found  in  the  degenerates,  the  morally  perverted,  the  drunkards,  and 
all  that  train  of  individuals  capable  of  committing  crime  according  to 
their  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  among  which  are  to  be  found 
tbe  stigmas,  physical,  moral,  and  intelleetnal,  that  have  been  taught  to 
08  by  the  professors  of  criminal  anthropology  before  us.  These  indi- 
viduals are  not,  like  the  first,  absolutely  irresponsible,  but  they  are 
partially  or  conditionally  so.  Therefore,  said  he,  the  great  necessity 
for  the  teaching  of  criminal  anthropology,  not  by  the  side  of,  but  in- 
eluding  medical  jurisprudence,  and  that  this  should  be  carried  on  in  all 
the  schools  of  law,  and  taught  to  all  tho^e  who  would  become  lawyers 
or  judges,  or  who  would  have  dealings  with  criminals  or  insane  before 
the  courts  or  under  the  law. 

ANTHBOPOMETRT. 

There  were  two  papers  before  the  congress  on  this  subject :  No,  xvii, 
"Anthropometry  as  applied  to  persons  from  15  to  20  years  of  age," 
Alphouse  Bertilloo,  reporter;  and  No.  xviir,  "The  employment  of  the 
methods  of  criminal  anthropology  in  aid  of  the  police  and  for  the  arrest 
of  criminals,"  MM.  Avocat  Anfosso,  of  Tnria,  aud  Professor  fiomlti, 
reporters. 

Anthropometry  is  a  branch  of  the  science  of  anthropology  by  which 
the  physical  characteristics  of  man  are  studied,.the  investigation  being 
made  by  measurement. 

The  application  of  anthropometry  is  twofold.  One,  the  more  exten- 
sive and  more  scientific,  was  largely  the  result  of  tbe  investigations  of 
Broca,  though  there  were  others  who  practised  the  science  independeiit 
of  and  even  before  him.  Quetelet  of  Belgium,  Virchow  of  Germany, 
Boberts,  Francis,  Galton,  and  Dr.  John  Beddoe  of  England,  and  our 
owu  doctors  Morton  aud  Baxter  have  all  practised  anthropometry  in- 
dependently of  Broca.  In  France  Drs.  Topiuard  and  Manouvrier  have 
taken  ap  the  science  where  Broca  left  it  at  his  death.    The  foraier  has 
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been  paraainft  his  investigatioDS  into  the  races  of  men  fonod  in  FraDca 
as  determined  by  color,  and  be  investigates  and  studies  that  of  the 
eyes  and  hair  as  well  as  that  of  the  skin.  The  latter  sncoeeded  Broca 
in  the  Labratoire  d'Anthropologie,  and  is  professor  and  lectarer  upon 
this  subject  before  the  School  of  Anthropology. 

The  second  use  of  anthropometry  has  been  more  practical,  for,  while 
it  is  cooduoted  scientifically,  it  is  employed  in  Europe,  principally  in 
France,  as  a  means  of  identification  of  individuals,  whether  required' 
in  the  army,  by  the  law,  by  the  police,  or  for  private  and  scientific  uses. 
It  was  with  regard  to  the  second  application  of  anthropometry  that  the 
congress  of  criminal  anthropology  occupied  itself  in  the  two  papers  set 
forth  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

The  discovery  of  the  ase  of  anthropometry  for  identifioatiOD  is  due 
to  Dr.  Adolph  Bertillon,  himself  a  professor  in  the  school  of  anthropol- 
ogy, who  died  in  1883  at  the  age  of  62  years,  leaving  his  two  sons  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  with  prospects  of  becoming  equally  as  eminent 
as  their  father.  It  was  the  son,  Alphonse,  who  presented  qaestion 
XTH,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  MM.  Aufosso  aud  Aomiti,  the  report- 
ers of  question  xTiii,  both  of  whom  were  aided  in  the  discnssioa  by  M. 
Gantilo,  advocat  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 

M.  Herbette,  chief  of  the  penitentiary  system  of  France,  early  per- 
ceived the  benefits  of  this  system  and  adopted  it.  It  is  now  in  use 
throughout  France,  thanks  to  his  initiation.  He  was  its  ardent  advo- 
cate at  the  congress  in  Rome,  aud  there  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
address,  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Spearman,  a  portion 
of  which  was  adapted  aud  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
March,  1890. 

M.  Alphonse  Bertillon  is  attached  to  the  departmeut  of  Justice  and 
assigned  to  duty  with  M,  Herbette  at  police  headquarters  in  Paris, 
there  to  use  his  talent  aud  knowledge  in  the  identification  of  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  brought  before  him.  This,  of  course,  means  the  identi- 
fication of  criminals,  or  persons  arrested. 

The  morning  of  Friday,  August  16,  was  devoted  to  a  visit  by  the 
congress  to  the  establishment  in  charge  of  M.  Bertillon  to  witness  the 
operations  of  his  methods  and  to  bear  his  explanations.  We,  how- 
ever, were  fovored  with  a  private  view  on  the  day  before,  by  the  means 
of  which  we  were  better  enabled  to  understand  the  operations. 

The  establishment  to  which  we  were  iatroduced  wonld  correspond  to 
and  probably  be  known  in  most  cities  of  the  United  States  as  the 
rogue's  gallery.  In  our  country  a  criminal  once  arrested,  whom  they 
may  desire  to  recognize  at  some  future  time,  is  marched  down  to  a 
photographic  establishment  and  has  bis  photograph  taken  by  a  single 
negative,  carte  d€  visite  size,  of  more  or  less  front  view,  from  which  a 
print  is  made,  which  in  due  time  is  delivered  to  the  detective  corps  at 
police  headquarters,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  r^ck  for  public  inspectiou. 
It  is  by  comparison  with  this  photograph,  and  the  recognition  of  wit- 
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nesses,  that  the  individoal  criminal  will  be  identified  in  fatore,  if  li8 
should  be  again  arrested.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  methods 
are  extremely  unreliable — unreliable  at  best,  but  in  Paris  impracticable 
and  valueless,  lor  there  they  have  no  less  than  100,000  photographs  of 
criminals  who  have  passed  through  the  police  headquarters  within  the 
paat  10  years.  It  will  be  recognized  as  practically  impossible  to  search 
through  a  pile  of  100,000  photographs  to  find  one  which  shall  bear  a 
likeness  to  the  individual  under  investigation.  It  would  be  impracti- 
cable, if  the  photograph,  when  found,  should  prove  to  be  the  picture  of 
the  identical  criminal  whose  case  was  being  investigated,  but  when  we 
consider  the  differences  of  appearance  of  the  same  individual,  and  the 
similarity  of  different  individuals,  as  shown  by  the  photograph,  the  im- 
possibility of  successful  identification  becomes  indisputable.  To  be  of 
any  value  as  means  of  identification,  there  shonid  be  two  photographs 
taken  of  each  person,  one  full  foce,  the  other  a  profile.  If  this 
be  done  with  the  small  size,  2f  by  3i  inches,  it  would  require  10,000 
square  feek  surface  measure  for  100,000  photographs.  These  dis- 
played on  a  wall  in  a  strip  5  feet  in  height  would  require  a  space 
3,120  feet  in  length.  A  search  through  such  a  dreary  extent  of  pho- 
tographs in  order  to  find  the  particular  one  to  compare  with  the  crim- 
inal, whom  the  oEQcer  leads  around,  and  thus  be  able  to  identify  him, 
would  be  like  a  search  among  the  sands  upou  the  seashore,  or  the  leaves 
in  the  forest,  and  its  impossibility,  or,  at  least,  impracticability  is  dem- 
onstrated. 

M.  Bertillon  has  so  arranged  his  system  of  anthropometry,  and  clasi^i- 
fied  it — together  with  the  photographs — as  that  his  usual  search  does 
not  extend  beyond  twenty,'  aud  rarely  above  ten,  and  can  easily  he  re- 
duced as  occasion  demands,  and  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit  he  gave  to  Professor  Mason  and  myself 
a  descriptive  card  of  a  given  criminal,  who  was  brought  and  measured 
in  our  presence — upon  the  visit  of  the  congress  M.  Moleschott,  senateur 
Srom  Italy,  was  given  a  like  chart ;  and  we  were  instracted  to  make  the 
search  for  ourselves  and  so  understand  the  classification  and  find  and 
identify  the  criminal.  The  system  proved  so  perfect  that  we  three, 
strangers,  making  our  first  visit  to  the  establishment,  hearing  the  de- 
scription for  the  first  time,  were  enabled  to  understand  the  classifica- 
tion and  find  the  bos  in  which  his  description  belonged,  with  no  more 
than  ten  cards  in  it,  and  so  identify  the  man  in  question,  and  this  we 
did  within  two  minutes  time.  I  will  describe  the  method  of  procedare 
and  the  system  of  classification : 

The  instrum^tts. — These  are  few  and  simple.  Their  cost  is  about  (25. 
A  series  of  them  were  displayed  by  their  maker,  M.  Colas,  at  the  Expo- 
sition in  the  department  of  anthropology,  aud  I  have  described  them 
in  the  chapter  on  Anthropology  at  the  Exposition. 

A  wooden  right-angle  for  taking  the  measure  of  the  height.  Galipeis 
for  measuring  length  aud  breadth  of  head ;  two  sliding  measures  of 
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difTereat  lengths  for  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  necessary  stands, 
stooU,  etc.    These  will  all  be  understood  as  the  operation  proceeds. 

The  batch  of  "  arrests"  have  been  broaght  in  for  measurement  and 
identification ;  under  the  necessary  guard  they  are  conducted  to  a  room 
divided  around  its  walls  into  open  lockers  after  the  fashion  of  public 
bath  houses.  The  individnal  is  stripped  to  his  shirt  aud  pantaloons 
and  these  lockers  are  provided  with  hooks  on  which  to  hang  the  cloth- 
ing, and  a  bench  with  a  drawer.  Thence  he  is  marched  into  the  meas- 
uring room.  The  services  of  two  men  are  required;  one  to  take  the 
measuremeuts,  the  other  to  write  them  on  the  appropriate  card.  The 
subject  may  have  already  been  examined,  or  he  may  be  examined  here 
as  to  his  name,  residence,  place  of  birth,  and  former  conviutious,  if  any. 
If  he  be  a  hardened  criminal,  an  incorrigible,  called  in  French,  a  recidi- 
vistfh»  willprobably  give  a  false  name  and  declare  this  is  his  first,  arrest. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  at  Paris  shows  the  following  list  of  persons 
who  did  this  aud  were  recognized  by  this  system  aud  their  descriptive 
cards  found  iu  the  boxes  as  hereafter  explained : 


The  report  for  1886  iu  full  was  aa  follows: 


Fmuih. 

Foreign.™ 

Total. 

B.517 
4,531 

1,M0 

ltl,«&7 



' 

All  measures  of  anthropometry  should  be  taken  by  the  metric  system 
aud  reported  in  millimetres.  By  common  consent  among  the  principal 
nations  the  metric  system  has  been  adopted  for  anthropometry.  Com- 
parisoDS  are  made  much  easier  and  more  correctly  from  a  single  and 
universal  standard,  aud  therefore  it  becomes  the  daty  of  the  United 
States  to  fall  into  line  with  her  sister  nations. 

To  measure  the  height  of  the  individual. — By  a  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivance the  operation  cau  be  done  rapidly,  accurately,  and  without  risk 
of  deception.  The  subject  is  barefoot  aud  placed  with  his  back  against 
the  wall ;  a  strip  of  wood  has  i>een  fastened  upon  the  wall  so  as  to  fur- 
nish a  perpendicular  edge ;  a  door  or  window  jamb  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose equally  well.  The  wooden  right  angle  spoken  of  can  be  placed 
against  this  edge  and  moved  up  and  down,  the  broad  bottom  of  which 
ean  rest  lightly  upon  the  head  of  the  individual.  Lines  painted  upon 
the  wall,  or  stripes  with  the  necessary  measures  of  height  marked  upon 
them,  will  show  with  accuracy  the  height  of  the  individual. 
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Maatimum  length  of  tke  head  {skull). — The  aabject  being  ieftted,  for 
ooDvenienoe,  oae  point  of  the  calipers  is  placed  in  the  hollov  above  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  together  while  the  other  point  is  used  to  Bnd  the 
greatest  length  at  the  back  of  the  head.  This  should  be  dooe  with 
accuracy,  and  so  that  the  length  will  be  given  exactly.  If  done  with 
care  the  true  length  can  be  obtained  within  1  millimetre,  which  is  aboat 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  admitted  that  the  sknll  of  man 
derelopes  bat  little,  if  any,  after  his  maturity,  21  years  of  age.  Xo 
one  possesses  any  iK)wer  to  alter  or  in  any  way  change  the  size  or  con- 
formation of  his  skull.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  bones  in  the  human  body,  and  this  had  afforded  the  key  to  the  sys- 
tem of  anthropometry  adopted  by  M,  Bertillon,  as  he  has  chosen  for 
his  identification  those  portions  of  the  body  over  which  the  individnal 
has  no  control,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  bim  to  make  any 
change  in  their  size  or  length.  The  length  of  the  head  thus  taken  is  a 
measurement  at  once  accurate,  unchangeable,  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  individual  or  the  possibility  of  deieeption. 

Maximum  breadth  of  head,— This  is  measured  from  one  parietal  bone 
to  the  other  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leugth  of  the  head  is  measured. 

Maximutn  length  of  arms,  extended. — This  is  a  measurement  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  always  eqnal  to  the  height,  bat  in  reality  it 
may  vary  from  5  to  20  centimetres.  It  assists  therefore  in  classifying 
even  after  the  height. 

Length  of  middle  Jinger  of  left  hand. — This  is  the  best  of  onr  indications, 
for  it  can  be  measured  to  a  millimetre,  provided  care  is  taken  that  the 
finger  is  bent  at  an  exact  right  angle  with  the  back  of  the  hand ;  there 
can  be  no  cheating  with  this  and  it  undergoes  no  alteration  from  adutt 
to  old  age.  Notice  must,  however,  be  taken  of  any  unusual  length  of 
nail  in  the  person  being  measured. 

Maximum  length  of  left  foot. — In  taking  this  measurement  the  subject 
mnst,  of  course,. be  barefoot,  and  in  order  to  avoid  an;  chance  of  cheat- 
ing the  subject  should  stand  on  the  left  foot  only,  with  the  left  knee 
bent.  This  is  not  quite  so  good  a  measurement  for  our  purposes  as  that 
of  the  middle  finger,  and  can  only  be  measured  to  within  2  millimetres. 

Color  of  the  eyes. — A  special  table  has  been  framed  for  the  color  of  the 
eyes,  which  gives  seven  categories.  These  are  based  on  the  intensity 
of  the  pigmentation  of  the  iris.  Firstly,  we  note  the  exact  shade  of 
the  pigment  when  it  exists,  and  secondly,  the  approximate  shade  of 
the  deep  stratum  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris. 

Hence  the  seven  divisions : 

(1)  Iris  azure  blue  and  slaty  blue  with  aureole  coDcentrio  pupillary 
aureole  more  or  less  pale  but  destitute  of  yellowish  pigment 

(2)  Iris  inclining  more  or  less  to  blue  or  slate  color,  but  with  a  light 
yellowish  aureole. 

(3)  Same  shade  but  with  a  further  aureole,  approaching  oraage. 
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(4)  Irii  reflectioD  more  or  less  greenisb  and  vitb  a  cbestont  anreole. 
(6)  Same  sbade  with  brown  aureole. 

(6)  lu  tbis  class  tbe  chestnut  is  no  longer  clustered  in  an  aureole 
around  the  pnpil,  but  spread  ou  the  whole  surface  of  the  iris  and  odI; 
shows  some  greenish  yellow  irisatioos. 

(7)  Eye  entirely  brown. 

This  grouping  enables  us  to  pass  by  almost  imperceptible  transitions 
iroin  tbe  light  blue  eye  to  the  pure  brown  eye.  To  examine  the  eyes 
the  operator  should  place  himself  in  the  angle  of  a  window,  his  back  to 
the  light, — avoid  using  tbe  word  gray.  For  further  details  read  the 
Revue  Scientifique  of  July  18,  1885;  also,  Annates  de  DSmograpkie, 
1881-82,  "ia  couleur  de  Vlris  en  lanthropologie," by  Alphonse Bertillou. 

This  procedure  gives  six  measures  of  each  individual,  but  upon  neces- 
sity they  can  be  increased  indeHnitely.  The  effect  ia  twofold.  One  is 
to  procure  a  reliable  means  of  identification  of  the  individual  by  means 
of  an  accurate  measurement  of  certain  portions,  the  bony  structure  of 
bis  body,  which  in  the  case  of  the  adults  does  not  change.  Fatness  or 
leanness,  well  or  ill  condition,  has  no  effect  upon  these  measurements. 
They  are  and  always  will  be  (except  the  height)  the  same,  and  neither 
by  will  or  trick  can  any  one  make  them  different.  The  other  effect  is 
to  provide  an  arrangement  by  which  the  cards  may  be  segregated  and 
classified  so  that  the  individual  can  easily  be  found. 

The  cards  on  which  these  measurements  are  recorded  are  of  a  regular 
size  and  pattern,  with  printed  forms,  so  as  to  always  give  the  same  indi- 
cation. The  size  used  by  M.  fiertillon  is  &%  inches  square.  Both  sides 
are  utilized  for  description,  and  on  the  one  are  placed  the  two  photo- 
graphs— &ont  and  profile  view — the  full  face  on  the  right,  profile  on  the 
left. 

These  cards  are  then  arranged  in  boxes  or  drawers  after  the  manner 
of  call  cards  in  the  TJ.  9.  Xational  Museum ;  that  is,  on  edge,  the  face 
to  the  front,  the  depth  of  the  box  being  not  more  than  half  the  height 
of  tbe  card  so  that  it  can  easily  be  seen  and  read  during  examination 
without  being  taken  out. 

The  classification  of  these  cards  and  photographs  in  their  boxes  is 
such  that  the  descriptive  card  of  any  individual  will  fall  into  a  subdi- 
vision of  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  other  cards,  and  can  be  found,  as 
was  done  by  Signer  Molescbott,  Professor  Mason,  and  myself  within  a 
space  of  2  minutes. 

M.  Bertillon  has  at  Paris  100,000  photographs  of  criminals  and 
airested persons, and  these  are  increasing  at  a  wonderfully  rapid  rate. 
Tbe  proportion  of  40,000  may  be  excluded  from  our  present  consider- 
ation, being  those  of  women  and  children.  Sixty  thousand  are  of  men 
of  mature  age,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  the  measurements  were 
made  of  those  portions  of  the  body  of  the  bony  structures,  the  siae  of 
vbich  or  length  of  which  can  not  be  changed. 
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The  principle  of  the  classification  oCM.  Bertilloti  is  to  divide  each  one 
of  these  measarements  into  three  clasaes :  tue  large,  the  small,  and  the 
median).  This  classification,  beginning  with  the  length  of  the  head, 
then  to  its  width,  extends  through  all  the  measurements  indicated,  and 
ends  in  a  division  containing  about  ten  cards,  but  which  must  not  ex- 
ceed twenty.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  these  divisions  are 
made  arbitrarily  and  with  the  sole  intent  to  make  each  division  ap- 
proximately eqnal  in  point  of  numbers.  So  he  has  found  the  numbers 
for  line  of  division  for  the  length  of  shall  to  be  at  184  and  189  millime- 
tres. All  heads  the  length  of  which  fell  between  these  two  numbers 
Inclusive,  constituted  the  middle  division;  all  of  183  and  less  formed 
the  division  of  short  heads,  while  all  of  190  and  more  constituted  the 
division  of  long  heads. 

For  the  breadth  of  the  skull  the  two  dividing  figures  were  153  to  156, 
and  these  formed  the  middle  division.  Those  162  and  less  formed  the 
shortest,  and  those  159  and  over  formed  the  broadest  division ;  and  this 
system  was  continued  throughout  alt  other  measurements. 

It  was  found  in  practice  that  this  slight  difference  of  5  millimetres, 
being  only  about  one-fifth  part  of  an  inch,  taken,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
middle  of  head  measurements,  would  contain  about  an  equal  number 
with  those  in  the  other  two  divisions. 

The  divisions  made  by  the  measurement  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand  established  for  the  medium  class  from  110  to  115;  all  middle 
fingers  from  109  and  under  are  classed  with  the  short ;  from  110  to  116 
with  the  medium,  and  116  aud  over  with  the  long  fingers.  3o  also  with 
the  length  of  the  foot,  the  spread  of  the  arms,  and,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  color  of  the  eyes. 

In  practice  the  60,000  photographs  would  be  first  divided  according 
to  the  length  of  the  head,  large,  medium,  and  small ;  and  this  woald 
separate  them  into  three  divisions  of  20,000  each,  in  the  case  of 
drawers.  The  width  of  the  head  would  again  divide  each  one  of  these 
20,000  into  large,  small,  and  medium,  which  would  give  practically 
6,000.  The  three  divisions  arising  from  the  spread  of  the  arms  and  the 
length  of  the  tuiddle  finger  will  reduce  it  to  600.  The  length  of  the 
foot  will  again  reduce  it  to  63,  and  the  further  reduction  by  the  color  of 
the  eyes  of  seven  classes  to  9  photographs  in  each  division.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  made  in  the  cases  of  drawers,  while  the  smaller  are 
made  within  the  drawers  themselves. 

The  anthropometric  establishment  under  M.  Bertillon  does  not  abolish 
the  nse  of  photography.  The  photographs  are  taken  in  double,  a  full 
face  and  a  profile,  and  this  should  always  be  done.  The  change  of  face 
arising  either  from  accident  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  subject  is 
much  less  easily  controlled  by  him  in  profile  view  than  of  the  full  f^ce. 
He  can  at  best  only  change  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  aud  in  making 
comparisons  hy  photographs,  where  such  a  change  is  suspected,  it  is 
Tell  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  face  on  the  photograph  by  a  spot  of 
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paper  and  make  comparisous  of  the  contour  of  tlie  liead,  tbe  sliape  of 
the  fiuse,  the  position  of  tbe  ear  and  its  appearance,  and  tbus  one  is 
enabled  to  make  much  better  and  more  satiafactoryinveBtigaiion.  If 
one  wonld  rely  upon  the  photograph  there  shonld  also  lie  added  the  other 
poftition  of  a  fall-length  standing  portrait. 

At  Paris  the  studio  for  taking  tbe  photographs  of  criminals  is  at- 
tached to  the  establishment  of  M.  Bertillon  and  is  over  his  offlc«  of 
meaauring.  Another  suggestiou  which  he  makes  concerning  photo- 
graphs and  their  benefit  and  advantage  cODcerning  identification  is 
the  necessity  of  having  them  the  satne  proportion,  the  sitme  relative 
size,  and  so  he  insists  that  the  instrnments  and  the  subjects  shall  always 
be  at  the  same  distance.  Therefore  he  has  the  chair  in  which  the  snb- 
ject  sits,  and  also  the  stand  for  the  camera  fastened  firmly  to  the  floor 
BO  that  they  give  the  same  proportionate  size  of  the  snbject. 

M,  Bertillon  also  remarked  the  importance  of  including  in  the  pho- 
tograph a  view  of  the  bust.  If  the  head  only  be  shown  it  gives  it  an 
enlarged  appearance  and  so  is  deceiving,  and  besides  the  setting  of  the 
head  upon  the  shoulders  is  as  much  a  means  of  identification  as  is  the 
bead  itself.  He  said  also  to  throw  back  the  hair  off  the  ears  of  the 
subject  when  taking  the  profile  view,  for  it  is  an  organ  unchangeable 
upon  its  owner  and  with  its  characteristics  may  serve  as  a  means  for 
IdentificatioD.  But  with  all  this  M.  Bertillon  uses  the  photograph  more 
as  an  auxiliary,  and  depends  principally  upon  tbe  measurements. 

Einftomakea  search. — Our  man,  whose  photograph  and  measure- 
ment is  given  on  the  card,  is  supposed  to  have  just  arrived,  the  meafl- 
urementinade,  and  bis  photograph  taken.  We  desire  to  know  if  be 
has  ever  before  passed  through  the  depot  and  whether  his  card  of 
measurement  is  here  to  be  found.  The  length  of  his  head  is  191,  there- 
fore we  find  it  in  the  highest  division ;  that  is,  with  the  longest  heads, 
and  we  know  it  will  be  in  this  row  of  drawers.  The  width  of  his  head 
is  15T.  That  falls  within  the  medium  class,  and  we  therefore  know  it 
will  fall  within  this  row  of  drawers.  "We  have  now,  by  exclusion, 
reduced  the  number  of  cards  to  be  examined  from  60,000  to  6,000.  Tbe 
length  of  bis  middle  finger  is  127,  which  throws  it  into  the  highest  of 
that  division,  and  that  has  reduced  it  to  2,000.  The  like  investigations 
with  regard  to  his  foot,  which  is  278,  and  tbe  spread  of  his  arms,  which 
are  151,  reduces  it^  as  we  have  said,  to  an  average  division  of  63  cards. 
These  are  divided  among  the  seven  distinctive  colors  of  the  eyes,  and  so 
the  package  of  cards  within  which  his  description  will  be  found,  if  at 
all,  is  reduced  to  an  average  of  9,  and  in  practice  is  never  to  exceed  20. 
And  this  by  depending  solely  upon  the  measurement  and  without  ecu- 
suiting  the  photograph. 

As  a  precaution  additional  to  tbe  normal  sizes  of  the  various  i>ortions 
of  the  body  which  were  selected  for  measurement,  there  would  be  natur- 
ally employed  any  abnormal  marks  which  might  be  found.  If  these  were 
agreed  in  the  two  descriptions  we  would  declare  tbe  identification  com- 
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plete.  Every  person  has  on  his  body  some  particnlar  marks,  BDcb  as 
Dioles,  scars  fh>in  cats,  boils,  etc  Three  or  four  of  these  correspondiug 
wobM  be  quite  enough  to  identify  a  man  out  of  a  million  provided 
alvays  that  the  nature,  etc.,  of  the  marks  has  been  accurately  recorded. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  one  finds  ou  an  individaal  identically  tbe  same 
mark  and  in  tbe  same  place  that  haa  been  previously  noticed  on  auotlier, 
but  that  two  persons  sbould  be  found  bearing  three  or  tbar  scars  pre- 
cisely similar  would  be  a  co  incidence  which  appears  impossible,  and  we 
have  certainly  never  met  with  such  a  case. 

These  marks  and  cicatrice  are  set  forth  under  tbe  appropriate  head 
on  the  back  on  the  card  of  Feillier. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  translate  that  description.  It  is  too  intricate 
and  with  too  many  abbreviations  and  private  marks  for  me  to  do  so 
with  certainty.  But  as  an  illustration  I  may  quote  those  which  were 
presented  by  M.  Bertillon  to  the  congress  at  Rome,  and  wbich  bad 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Spearman : 

(1)  Oblique  outward  sear  between  second  and  third  joint  middle  of 
first  finger  left  hand. 

(2)  Scar  oblique  inward  of  5  centimetres,  left  palm,  3  centimetres 
above  third  finger. 

(3)  Mole  8  centimetres  below  left  nipple,  and  at  10  centimetres  from 
center  of  body. 

(4)  Mole  4  centimetres  left  of  spinal  eolamn,  20  below  prominent 
vertebra  of  neck. 

If  this  series  of  private  marks  be  found  to  correspond  on  the  two 
cards,  one  would  say  they  were  both  made  from  the  same  individual 
and  that  the  identification  was  perfect. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  inexperienced  person  will  be  able  to 
do  this  work  of  anthropometry  without  error.  In  tlie  beginnings  of 
the  system  there  were  fewer  identifications  of  former  criminals  and 
more  failures,  but  as  time  has  progressed  and  a  certain  expertaess  with 
regard  to  measuring  and  accuracy  in  making  and  keeping  the  records, 
tbese  errors  and  failures  have  been  so  far  eliminated  as  tbat  Monsieur 
Bertillon  claims  it  to  be  practically  perfect. 

The  anthropometric  service  in  the  penitentiary  and  police  system 
of  France  was  established  in  18S2.  Tbe  annual  examinations  were  as 
follows :  In  1882,  225  j  1883,  7.336 ;  1884, 10,308 ;  1885, 14,965 ;  1886, 
15,703 ;  1887, 10,150.  Up  to  this  time  the  service  was  considered  more 
or  less  experimental,  and  only  certain  classes  were  subject  to  measure- 
ment. 

In  the  year  1888  the  application  of  the  system  was  extended  to  in- 
clude all  persons  arrested  for  any  except  the  lower  grades  of  offenses, 
and  the  number  in  this  year  who  passed  through  the  depot  at  Paris  was 
increased  to  31,84!t.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  100  measurements 
per  day.  M.  Bertillon  told  me  tbat  in  practice  it  took  the  two  men,  one 
to  measure  tbe  other  to  record,  about  7  minutes  to  each  prisoner,  or  S 
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prisoDerB  per  honi',  Ab  it  ia  importaut  that  prisoners  shoald  be  exam- 
ined in  court  without  delay  the  entire  day  Ib  not  at  their  disposal,  and 
so  they  bare  foar  squads  of  operators,  who  endeavor  to  conclude  tbeir 
meaanrements  each  day  before  breakfast,  as  tbey  call  it;  that  is,  before 
12  m.,  the  afternoon  being  deTot«d  to  the  routine  business  at  the  office. 

Of  the  31,849  offenders  or  saspects  measured  in  1888  615  were  recog- 
nized as  having  been  measured  before,  but  who  sought  to  conceal  their 
identity  by  giving  false  names  and  reportingfolsely  the  number  of  their 
arrests.  There  were  only  four  failures  of  identification.  Four  failures 
oat  of  31,849  measurements  was  considered  by  M.  Bertillon  to  be  prac- 
tically perfection. 

This  system  of  M.  Bertillon  for  identification  of  individuals  by  means 
of  anthropometry  is  having  much  success.  The  most  superficial  exam- 
ination seems  to  convince  every  one  of  its  efficacy  and  superiority. 
M.  Cantilo,  Procureur  General  at  Buenos  Ayi^es,  the  delegate  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  bore  his  testimony  before  the  congress  of  the  mar- 
velous results  obtained  in  the  determination  of  individual  identity.  He 
said  that  the  method  had  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  also  by  his  own  country,  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  the  capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  already  possessing  an  in- 
stallation of  the  anthropometric  system  of  Bertillon.  He  spoke  of  the 
necessity  for  its  adoption  by  all  civilized  countries,  and  he  proposed  to 
the  congress  a  resolution  inviting  all  goveraments  to  adopt  it  whenever 
they  might  have  need  for  tbe  identification  of  any  considerable  number 
of  tbeir  citizens,  which  resolution  was  nnanimoosly  adopted. 

M.  BertilloD  stated  that  after  France  the  Argentine  Eepnblic  was  tbe 
first  government  to  adopt  the  anthropometric  system  by  law  or  official 
decree.  He  complimented  the  admirable  application  madein  theState 
of  Illinois,  principally  at  the  i,«nitentiary  of  Joliet,  by  the  private 
efforts  of  MM.  Mac-Glaughry,  Oallas,  Muller,  Forteous,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

Monsieur  Herbette,  in  his  presentation  of  this  matter  at  the  congress 
of  Borne,  following  the  communication  of  M.  Bertillon,*  pointed  oat 
how  this  verifying  of  the  physical  personality  and  the  indisputable 
identity  of  people  of  adult  age  should  in  modern  society  fulfill  real 
requirements  and  under  the  most  varied  services.  If  It  were  a  ques- 
tion, for  instance,  of  identifying  the  soldiers  of  an  army,  or  travellers 
going  to  distant  lands,  they  could  have  personal  cards  having  recog- 
nizable signs  enabling  them  always  to  prove  who  they  are;  if  it  were 
a  question  of  completing  the  records  of  the  etat  civU  by  sure  indica- 
tions to  prevent  error  or  substitution  of  persons;  if  it  were  a  question 
of  recording  the  distinctive  marks  of  an  individual  in  docnments,  titles, 
contracts  so  that  bis  identity  could  be  established  either  for  his  own 
interest,  for  the  interest  of  third  parties,  or  for  that  of  the  state,  the 
full  benefit  of  tbe  anthropometric  system  would  be  realized.  If  there 
should  arise  a  question  of  identity  in  a  life  certificate,  a  life  iusuranoe 
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contract  or  proof  of  deatb,  or  to  certify  tbe  identity  of  a  dead  person, 
or  one  badly  woDuded  or  disfigured,  tbe  body  baving  been  partially  . 
destroyed  or  had  become  difficult  to  recognize  in  case  of  a  sndden  or 
violent  death,  the  result  of  a  crime,  an  accident,  a  shipwreck,  a  battle, 
how  great  would  be  tbe  advantage  of  being  able  to  trace  these  charac- 
ters, unchangeable  in  each  individual,  influitely  variably  as  between 
one  individual  and  another,  indelible,  in  great  part,  even  in  death. 

There  is  still  more  cause  to  occupy  oneself  with  it  if  it  is  a  question 
of  identifying  distant  persons  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
when  the  general  appearance,  the  look,  the  features,  and  tbe  physical 
habits  have  changed  naturally  or  artificially,  and  that  without  moving 
or  expense,  by  the  simple  excbange  of  a  few  notes  or  figures  sent  from 
one  country  to  another,  fVom  one  continent  to  another,  to  be  able  to 
know  in  America  what  sort  of  a  man  it  is  who  has  just  arrived  from 
France,  and  to  show  clearly  whether  a  certain  traveler  one  finds  in 
Borne  is  the  same  person  that  one  measured  in  Stockholm  10  years 
before. 

In  one  word  to  fix  the  bnman  personality,  give  to  each  human  being 
an  identity,  an  Individuality  lasting,  unchangeable,  always  recogniz- 
able, easily  proved,  this  appears  to  be  the  extended  aim  of  the  new 
method. 

It  may  consequently  be  said  that  the  extent  of  the  problem,  as  well 
as  tbe  importance  of  its  solution,  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  penitentiary 
work,  and  the  interest,  not  inconsiderable,  which  final  action  has  exer- 
ciaed  amongst  various  nations.  These  are  the  motives  for  giving  to  the 
labors  of  M.  BertilloD  and  their  practical  utilization,  the  publicity  they 
merit. 

Question  XIX. — Correctional  education — reforms  in  accordance  with 
our  knowledge  of  biology  and  of  sociology  and  their  relations  to  crime. 
Dr.  Motet,  reporter. 

Dr.  Motet,  in  accordance  with  M.  Dalifol,  presented  tbe  necessity  for 
a  considerable  development  in  moral  education  as  well  as  professional. 
Especially  should  this  be  so  in  tbe  agricultural  schools,  and  M.  Van 
Hamel  came  to  their  aid  in  showing  the  success  which  had  attended 
tbe  moral  education  in  his  country  of  Holland, 

^ejfion  XXI. — The  relation  between  mental  degeneration  and  Btm- 
nlation  of  insanity.    Dr.  Paul  Qaruier,  reporter. 

Tbe  boundary  between  crime  and  insanity  is  very  narrow  and  one 
which  gives  to  the  medical  jurist  sometimes  tbe  greatest  ditSculty.  It 
is  here  that  the  real  criminal  will  simulate  insauity  before  the  courts 
in  order  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  bis  acts,  and  here  ia  to  be  found 
the  greatest  number  of  the  simulators.  The  degenerate  individual,  he 
who  has  come  to  be  of  a  lower  scale,  whether  mentally  or  psychologic- 
ally, is  closely  related  to  and  liable  to  become  either  epileptic  or  hya- 
t^c.    If  he  shall  eimulate  either  one  of  these  or  the  iDsauity  giowing 
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ont  of  tliem,  lie  may  be  liisown  dupe,  and  finisli  by  becoming  the  itiRnn*; 
person  that  lie  at  lirst  only  pretended  to  be.  The  simutation,  even  wlien 
Bnccessfal,  does  not  necessarily  give  evidence  of  intetlecUial  ability. 
It  does  not  in  these  oasen  require  a  bifrli  order  of  intellectual  ability  to 
deceive;  deceit  is  not  intelligence.  It  is  many  times  difficult  to  detect 
insanity  in  a  given  individual,  bnt  it  is  mucli  more  difficult  to  detect 
the  simulation  of  iusauity.  To  do  this  with  certainty  requires  the  most 
skillful  and  best  trained  scientist.  A  moment's  consideratioo  of  the 
proposition  will  serve  to  confirm  the  opinions  so  many  times  expressed 
by  members  of  this  Congress  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  anthropological 
education  and  training  on  the  part  of  the  judges  and  law  ofBcers  deal- 
ing with  criminals. 

QuefUon  XXII. — The  inflaence  of  professional  life  upon  criminality. 
Dr.  Henri  Coutagne,  of  Lyon,  reporter. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  was  to  present  the  importance  of  tbose 
stndies  which  had  for  their  object  a  research  into  what  the  reporter 
called  "professional  psychology,"  or  the  psychology  of  professional  life. 
He  said  the  psychic  functions  of  the  individual  were  greatly  influenced 
by  the  profession  he  chose  to  exercise  among  his  fellows.  That  the  vo- 
cation or  profession  showed  the  tendency  of  races  or  of  individuals.  He 
spokeof  the  special  aptitude  of  the  Hebrew  race  for  financial  affairs. 
His  memoir  was  as  mnch  graphic  as  written,  and  showed  nine  classes 
of  professions,  and  the  criminals  which  had  belonged  to  each.  This 
bad  been  continued  and  kept  up  by  him  and  his  predecessor  since  the 
year  1S39,  and  was  devoted  largely  to  statistics  as  well  as  enforcing  their 
value  and  importance.  These  statistics  showed  that  much  the  larger 
proportion  of  criminals  is  to  be  found  among  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial population.  He  enlarged  npon  the  necessity  for  statistics,  and 
invoked  the  varioas  societies,  as  the  bar  associations,  the  medical  soci- 
eties, and  those  representing  other  trades  and  professions,  to  gather 
with  thoroughness  and  detail  the  number  of  criminals,  the  habit  of 
life  of  the  various  individuals,  and  especially  this  with  regard  to  their 
coarse  in  crime.  The  congress  drifted  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  statistics,  those  to  be  gathered  as  well  by  the  state  as  by 
the  different  societies  and  organizations  mentioned. 

M.  Herbette  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  for  complete  and  accurate 
statistics  gathered  by  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  and  siwke  of  the 
necessity  of  what  he  called  "  a  bulletin  official  individual,'*  which  should 
show  every  act  in  crime  and  In  life  and  in  the  surroundings  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  temptations,  opportunities,  his  first  tendencies  to  crime,  and 
his  criminal  life  both  in  and  out  of  prison,  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  this 
should  be  added  the  anthropologic  and  ps-^chologic  investigations. 

Dr.  Wilson,  from  the  United  States  of  America,  after  noticing  the 
necessity  for  a  general  plan  of  gathering  statistics  with  accuracy  and 
detail,  and  making  a  collation  and  classification  of  reports  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  and  the  fact  that  thus  defined  there  were  scarcely  any 
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statistics  in  tbe  XlDited  States  iu  relatiou  to  crime  and  crimiuals,  went 
on  to  say  tbat  ooly  in  some  of  tbe  States  were  records  kept  so  that 
statistics  could  be  obtained. 

New  Yorli  and  Massacbnsetts  are  the  most  promioent.  Bnt  their 
records  are  kept,  each  on  its  own  plan. and  without  relation  to  the  plan 
of  the  other,  and  therefore  they  lose  the  benefit  of  comparison  with 
each  other.  In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  there  has  been  only  a 
slight  attempt  to  keep  vital  statistics.  Marriages,  births,  deaths,  con- 
Ticlion  for  crime,  are  intended  to  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  bat  tbe 
penalty  provided  by  law  for  the  neglect  is  so  slight  and  so  rarely  en- 
forced as  to  be  ineffectnal.  Ours  is  a  new  country;  our  people  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  strictness  in  making  or  keeping  such  rec- 
ords. The  population  in  many  localities  is  sparse,  the  people  change 
their  residence  often,  they  go  and  come  at  will,  there  is  no  military 
service  demanded  of  them,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  pauper  to  be 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  original  domicil  that  he  may  be  supported 
at  public  expense.  So  the  needs  which  esist  in  Europe  for  such  records 
fail  in  the  United  States.  The  only  necessity  for  such  statistics  is  be- 
lieved by  our  people  to  be  for  historic  or  soeiologic  purposes.  This 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  them  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties. There  are  also  more  diflSouIties  than  exist  iu  European  coan- 
tries.  Our  country  is  large;  compared  with  European  countriesit  has 
a  vast  extent.  It  was  also  as  compared  with  these  countries,  dis- 
covered only  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  had  only  about  100  years  of  life. 
One  hundred  years  ago  it  had  but  3,000,000  souls ;  it  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  nigh  5,000  miles,  audits  center  of 
population  remained,  until  within  50  years,  practically  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  even  now  has  not  gone  beyond  600  miles  to  tbe  westward. 
Our  country  had  to  be  rescned  from  tbe  possession  of  the  barbarian, 
and  a  people  thus  engaged  have  but  little  time  and  less  inclination  to 
keep  records  and  statistics  which  in  their  opinion  have  only  a  senti- 
mental utility.  So  it  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  attempted.  We  may 
accomplish  it  after  a  time;  not  at  present.  Tbe  difficulties  are  in- 
creased by  onr  tbrm  of  government  We  have  that  anomaly  of  two 
sovereignties  within  one  country,  two  governments  over  one  people ; 
and  I  explained  the  difference  between  our  State  and  national  govern- 
menta,  each  of  which  has  its  own  jurisdiction  over  crime,  and  yet  eaoh 
is  independent  of  tbe  other.  So  I  said  tbe  United  States  Census  is  de- 
pendent largely  for  its  statistics  of  crime  upon  information  obtf^ned 
from  the  State  authorities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  State  census, 
each  will  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  may  be  difi^erent  from  any  other. 
So  it  was  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  statistics  of  crime 
showed  Uie  number  of  convictions  to  be  2,930,  while  the  State  of  Sew 
Tork,  with  but  a  slightly  increased  population  returned  58,S70  convio- 
tions;  twenty  times  more  than  tbat  of  Pennsylvania.  The  explana- 
tion given  was,  that  in  tbe  former  State  convictions  only  in  the  oonrtB  o€ 
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record  were  reported,  while  io  the  latter  the  convicttons  were  of  tvtity 
kind,  whether  for  small  or  great  offenses. 

The  meager  statistics  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  taken  from  the 
census  of  1880,  and  reported  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Spofford  in  his  American 
Almauac,  are  giveu  in  the  following  table: 


State. 

iu]^' 

in  1880. 

St»te. 

CnminBla 
inpriBOn. 

FopnlsUon 
In  1880. 

1   AlabMua 

Unknown. 

I,  na.  ui 

802,602 
864,BBfl 

lM,flM 

260,468 

1.538,983 

3,078,836 

1,798,M8 

085,335 
l,fll8,6»0 
«0,2«3 
048,815 

MB,iaa 

1,783,080 

1,834,000 

780,807 

1,131,888 

20  Ml  em  ■ 

1,294 

2, 10ft,  081 
452,432 
at.  MS 

3*7,784 
1,130,882 

ISO 
3.070 

Dola 

1.231 
3S3 

m 

80ft 

1.362 
1,881 

3  107' 784 

"■'"™i™» 

282  738 

278.528 

8»5,700 
1,512,403 
l,5ft8,!Oft 

882,280 
1,312,203 

818,183 
1,315,880 

_        ^ 

'i,  T'"^'^ 

1,153 

Maine 

ITS 

1,10S 
218 

30.  WeetVirginli. 

'^ 

PP 

Question  XXVI. — Political  offenses  from  the  point  of  view  of  anthro- 
pology. 

This  stady,  written  by  M.  Laschi,  an  avocat  from  Verona,  was  made 
with  the  assistance  of  M,  Lombroso.  It  dealt  with  race,  genius,  and  the 
density  of  the  population  in  the  older  and  better  settled  countries.  The 
author  distinguished  revolution  from  revolt.  The  first  he  called  psycho- 
logic manifestations,  and  the  latter  pathologic.  He  spoke  of  the  influ- 
ences of  climate  and  orography,  not  to  mention  those  social  and  polit- 
ical, upon  the  race  which  might  belong  to  or  inhabit  a  country.  He  gave 
as  his  opinion,  derived  from  his  investigation  and  the  statistics,  that  the 
short-headed  races,  brachyceph  alios,  were  conservative,  while  the  long- 
headed, dolieocephalica,  were  revoliitiouista  ;  that  the  mixture  of  these 
races  could  modify  their  character  and  so  change  them  as  a  nation,  but 
that  occasioually,  by  reason  of  atavism,  or  something  similar,  peculiar 
circumstances,  changes  in  social  conditions  as  well  as  in  political,  the 
dolicocephalic  individual  of  modern  times  and  in  modern  countries  might 
break  out  io  revolntion,  which  was  naught  else  on  his  part  than  the 
retorn,  through  heredity,  to  the  original  revolutionary  characters  of 
some  remote  ancestor.  He  said  the  most  revoluiionary  cities  of  FiU- 
ropo,  like  Palis,  Florence,  Geneva,  were  those  which  manifested  the 
greatest  genius  and  the  most  vivacity  of  thought. 

Drs.  Bpouardel  and  Motet  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  iiifln- 
ence  of  political  crimes  was  to  show  the  inferiority  of  intelligence- 
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foDfttism,  the  impresBioDability,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  indlTidaal 
These,  eaid  they,  were  particular  factors  in  political  crimes. 
Professor  liOmbroso  cited  M.  Taiue,  and  said  that  these  political 
,  crimes  were  what  the  anthropological  historian  might  well  call  political 
epilepsy. 

Question  XXVII. — Jarisprudence  applied  to  criminal  sociology.  M. 
Pierre  Sarraute,  jadge  uf  the  tribunal  at  Perigueuz,  Dordogue,  reporter. 

The  punishment  for  crime  ought  to  be  against  the  individual.  The 
particular  individual  criminal  shonld  be  made  to  feel  that  he  received 
the  punishment  for  his  ofieuse.  To  accomplish  this  with  satisfaction 
thejuge  d'iustructlon  shonld  be  able  to  investigate  the  anthropologic 
and  social  factors  which  have  entered  into  or  operated  upon  the  mind 
of  the  criminal  in  causing  him  to  commit  .the  offense.  The  juge  d'in- 
straction  must  himself  be  educated,  and  it  mast  be  remitted  into  his 
hands  entirely  to  Judge  of  the  utility,  and  exteot  of  the  examination, 
and  to  control  the  results.  To  do  this  successfully  it  will  be  necessary 
to  open  a  course  of  lectures  upon  criminal  anthropology  and  medical 
jurisprudence  in  the  various  schools  of  law,  aud  to  educate  the  students 
in  these  sciences.  The  reporter  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  some  of  the 
lapses  in  the  law,  and  the  miscarriages  of  justice,  an  indeterminate 
sentence  by  the  judge;  he  proposed  profound  modifications  in  the  jary 
system,  requiring  of  them  in  particular  cases,  special  aptitude,  special 
preparations  or  educations,  enabling  them  to  deal  properly  with  the 
subject  in  baud.  He  would  reduce  the  number  of  the  jurors  and  would 
require  them  to  give  their  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  to  them 
by  the  court,  which  answers  shonld  establish  the  foots  in  the  case  with 
which  they  as  jurors  alone  had  to  deal,  leaving  the  questions  of  law  to 
the  judge  of  the  conrt;  leaving  the  anthropologic  questions,  those  of 
psychology  and  physiology,  to  the  trained  scientist,  who  shonld  be  a 
criminal  anthropologist.  With  a  training  of  the  lawyers  and  judges  in 
these  various  sciences,  aud  then  a  division  of  their  various  duties  and 
responsibilities,  with  higher  courts  which  should  combine  in  them  these 
various  branches  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  right  of  the  criminal  wonld 
be  guarded,  while  crime  would  be  lessened  and  society  protected. 

Question  XXX. — The  moral  and  criminal  responsibility  of  deaf-mutes 
in  their  relations  to  legislation.     M.  Giampietro,  of  Naples,  reporter. 

He  argued  the  defective  physical  organization  of  deaf  mutes,  and 
ueemed  to  say  that  there  was  a  corresponding  want  of  responsibility 
which  shonld  be  recognized  by  the  law  and  the  court.  The  important 
part  of  his  paper,  which  can  not  be  here  followed,  was  the  scientific 
portion,  the  physiologic  investigations  into  the  conditions  of  deaf-mntea 
and  the  formation  of  articulate  language.  He  described  certain  braiu 
centers  which  were  possessed  of  such  functions  in  this  regard.  Ha 
called  tUem  the  centers  auditif,  phonique^  voUtif,  ntn^monigwe,  ideowgwi- 
bolique,  and  moteur.  -,  , 
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By  E.  Bbudenbll  Oabtbr. 


It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  knowledge  that  the  senae  of  visioD  is  called 
into  activity  by  the  formation,  ou  the  retiua  or  iuteroal  nervoaa  expau- 
aiou  of  the  eye,  of  aa  ioverted  optical  image  of  external  objects — an 
image  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  photographic  camera.  The 
retina  lines  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  over  somewhat  more  than  its  " 
posterior  hemisphere.  It  is  a  very  delicate  transparent  membrane, 
about  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre  in  thickness  at  its  thickest  part,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  it  gradually  diininisbes  to  less  than 
half  that  thickness  at  its  periphery.  It  is  resolvable  b3'  the  microscope 
into  ten  layers,  which  are  united  togetherbya  web  of  connective  tissue, 
which  also  carries  blood  vessels  to  minister  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
structure.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  of  these  layers:  the  anterior  or-^ - 
fibei-layer,  mainly  composed  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
spread  out  radially  from  their  point  of  entrance  in  every  direction, 
except  where  they  curve  around  the  central  portion  of  the  membrane ; 
and  the  perceptive  layer,  which — as  viewed  from  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball, may  be  likened  to  an  extremely  fine  mosaic,  each  individual  piece 
of  which  is  in  communication  with  a  nerve  fiber,  by  which  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  it  are  conducted  to  the  brain.  The  terminals  of  the 
perceptive  layer  are  of  two  kinds,  called  respectively  rods  and  cones  j 
the  former,  as  the  name  implies,  being  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  the 
latter  conical.  The  bases  of  the  cones  are  directed  towards  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  so  as  to  receive  tlie  ligh  i ;  and  it  is  probable  that  each  cone 
may  be  regarded  as  a  collecting  a;  jparatus,  calculated  to  gather  together 
the  light  which  it  receives,  and  to  concentrate  this  bgbt  upon  its  deeper 
and  more  slender  portion,  or  posterior  limb,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  whole  structure  which  is  really  sensitive  to  luminous 
impressions.  The  distribution  of  the  two  elements  differs  greatly  in 
different  animals;  and  the  differences  point  to  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  fiinctioD.  The  cones  are  more  sensitive  than  the  rods,  and 
minister  to  a  higher  acuteness  of  vision.  In  the  human  eye  there  is  a 
small  central  region  in  which  the  perceptive  layer  consists  of  cones 

*  Lecture  delivereiVnI.  the  Itoyal  IiiBtitiitiou  ouFridny,  Mnyl),  1890.     (From  Aoftire, 
M»y  15,  loS»,  TOl.  xui,  pp.  M-*] .) 
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only,  a  regJOD  which  the  fibers  avoid  by  carving  round  it,  and  in  which 
the  other  layers  of  the  retina  are  macb  thinner  than  elsewhere,  so  as 
to  leave  a  depression,  and  are  stained  of  a  lemon-yellow  color.  In  a 
zone  immediately  aronnd  this  yellow  spot  each  cone  is  sarroauded  by 
a  single  circle  of  rods ;  and  as  we  proceed  ontwards  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  retina,  the  circle  of  rods  around  each  cone  becomes 
SQCcessively  double,  triple,  quadruple,  or  even  more  uamerous.  The 
yellow  spot  receives  the  image  of  the  object  to  which  the  eye  ia  actually 
directed,  while  the  images  of  surroanding objects  fall  apon  zones  which 
surround  the  yellow  spot ;  and  the  resolt  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
generally  speaking,  the  distinctness  of  vision  diminishes  In  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  image  of  the  object  from  the  retinal  center.  The 
consequent  effect  has  been  well  described  by  saying  that  what  we  see 
resembles  a  picture,  the  central  part  of  which  is  exquisitely  finished, 
while  the  parts  aronnd  the  center  are  only  roughly  sketched  in.  We 
are  conscioas  that  these  outer  parts  are  there ;  bat  if  we  desire  to  see 
them  accurately,  they  moat  be  made  the  objects  of  direct  vision  in  their 
turn. 

The  indistinctness  with  which  we  see  lateral  objects  is  so  completely 
neutralized  by  the  quick  mobility  of  the  eyes,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  range  almost  nnconscionsly  over  the  whole  field  of  vision, 
that  it  seldom  or  never  forces  itself  upon  the  attention.  It  may  be 
conveniently  displayed  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  perimeter, 
which  enables  the  observer  t-o  look  steadily  at  a  central  spot,  while  a 
second  spot,  or  other  object,  is  moved  along  an  arc,  in  any  meridian, 
from  the  circumference  of  the  field  of  view  towards  the  center,  or  vice 
verm.  Slight  differences  will  be  found  between  individuals ;  bat,  speak- 
ing generally,  a  capital  letter  one-third  of  an  inch  high,  which  is  legi- 
ble by  direct  vision  at  a  distance  of  16  feet,  and  is  recognizable  as  a 
dark  object  at  40°  or  50°  from  the  fixing  point,  will  not  become  legible 
at  a  distance  of  1  foot,  until  it  arrives  within  about  10*^. 

The  image  formed  upon  the  retina  is  rendered  visible  by  two  different 
conditions, — that  is  to  say,  by  differences  in  the  amount  of  light  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  its  different  parts,  and  by  differences  in  the 
quality  of  this  light,  that  is,  in  its  color.  The  former  conditions  are 
fulfilled  by  an  engraving,  tlie  latter  by  a  painting.  It  is  with  the  latter 
conditions  only,  and  with  the  power  of  perceiving  them,  that  we  are 
concerned  this  evening.  .-  -  —  . 

Before  snch  an  audience  as  that  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  color  than  that  it  depends  npon  the 
power  possessed  by  the  objects  which  we  describe  as  colored,  to  absorb 
and  retain  certain  portions  of  white  or  other  mixed  light,  and  to  reflect 
or  transmit  other  portions.  The  resulting  effect  of  color  is  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  the  eye  or  upon  the  brain  by  the  waves  of  light 
which  are  left,  after  the  process  of  selective  absorption  has  been  accotn- 
pUsheil.    Some  substances  absorb  two  of  the  three  fundt^mental  colore 
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of  the  solar  Bpectrnm,  others  absorb  one  only,  otbers  abaorb  portioDS  of 
one  or  more.  Whatever  remains  is  tiansmitted  through  the  media  of 
the  eje,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  hnman  race,  suffices  to  excite 
the  retioa  to  a  characteristic  kind  of  activity.  Few  things  are  more 
cnrioas  than  the  mnltitude  of  different  color  sensations  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  varyiug  combinations  of  the  three  simple  elements, 
H'd,  green,  and  violet ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  into  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  now  to  enter,  and  with  which  most  of  those 
who  hear  me  must  already  be  perfectly  familiar. 

Apart  from  the  effect  of  color  us  one  of  the  chief  sonrces  of  beaaly 
in  the  world,  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  distinguishing  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  acuteness  of  vision.  Objects  which  differ  from  their  sar- 
ronndiogs  by  differences  of  color  are  far  more  conspicuons  than  those 
which  differ  only  by  differences  of  light  and  shade.  Flowers  are 
much  indebted  to  tbeir  brilliant  coloring  for  the  visits  of  the  insects  by 
which  they  are  fertilized  ;  and  creatures  which  are  the  prey  of  others 
find  their  best  protection  in  a  resemblance  to  the  colors  of  their  envi- 
ronment. It  is  probably  a  universal  truth  that  the  organs  of  color 
perception  are  more  highly  specialized  and  that  the  sense  of  color  is 
more  developed  Id  all  animals  in  precise  proportion  to  the  general 
aonteness  of  vision  of  each. 

From  a  vflfiety  of  consideracious,  loto  which  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  enter,  it  has  been  cooclnded  that  the  sense  of  color  is  ao  endowment 
of  the  retinal  cones,  and  that  the  rods  are  sensitive  only  to  differences 
in  the  quantity  of  the  incident  light,  without  regard  to  its  quality. 
Nocturnal  mammals,  such  as  mice,  bats,  and  hedgehogs,  have  no  coues ; 
and  cones  are  less  developed  in  ucctuinal  birds  than  in  diurnal  oues. 
Certain  limitations  of  the  human  color  sense  may  almost  be  inferred 
from  the  anatomy  of  the  retina.  Q^  is  found,  as  that  anatomy  would 
lead  ns  to  suppose,  that  complete  color  sense  exists  only  in  the  retinal 
center,  or  in  and  immediately  around  the  yellow  spot  region,  and  that 
it  diminishes  as  we  pass  away  from  this  center  towards  the  periphery. 
The  precise  facts  aremore  difficult  to  ascertain  than  might  be  supposed; 
for  although  it  is  easy  to  bring  colored  objects  from  the  circnmference 
to  the  center  of  the  field  of  vision  on  the  perimeter,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  be  qpite  sure  of  the  point  at  which  the  true  color  of  the  ad- 
vancing object  can  first  be  said  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Much  depends, 
moreover,  on  the  size  of  this  advancing  object,  because  the  larger  it 
is  the  sooner  will  its  image  fall  upon  some  of  the  more  sparsely  distrib- 
uted cones  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina.  Testing  the  mat- 
ter upon  myself  with  colored  cards  of  the  size  of  a  man's  visiting  card 
I  find  that  I  am  conscious  of  red  or  blue  at  about  40°  Avm  the  fixing 
point,  but  not  of  green  until  it  comes  within  about  30° ;  while,  if  I  take 
three  spots,  respectively  of  bright  red,  bright  "green,  and  bright  blue, 
each  half  a  centimetre  in  diameter  and  separated  from  its  neighbor  on 
either  side  by  an  interval  of  half  a  centimetre,  spots  which  would  be 
H.  Mis.  i29 a  .^  , 
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visible  as  distinct  and  separate  objects  at  8  metres,  I  can  not  fairly  and 
distinctly  see  all  three  colors  nntil  they  come  within  10°  of  the  center. 
Beyond  40°,  albeit  with  slight  differences  between  individuals  and  on 
different  meridians  for  the  same  individual,  colors  are  only  seen  by  the 
degree  of  their  luminosity ;  that  is,  they  appear  as  light  spots  if  upon 
a  dark  ground  and  as  dark  spots  if  upon  a  light  ground.  Speaking 
generally  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  human  vision  is  only  tri-chro- 
matic,  or  complete  for  the  three  fundamental  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 
trnm,  over  a  smalt  central  area,  which  certainly  does  not  cover  more 
than  30°  of  the  field ;  that  it  is  bi-chromatic,  or  limited  to  red  and  vio- 
let, over  an  aQDolns  outside  this  central  area ;  and  that  it  is  limited  to 
light  and  shade  from  thence  to  the  outermost  limits  of  the  field. 

The  nature  and  imitations  of  the  color  sense  in  man  long  ago  sug- 
gested to  Thomas  Young  that  the  retina  might  contain  three  sets  of 
fibers,  each  set  capable  of  responding  to  only  one  of  the  fundamental 
colors ;  or  in  other  words,  that  there  are  special  nerve  fibers  for  red, 
special  nerve  fibers  for  green,  and  special  nerve  fibers  for  violet.  It  has 
also  been  assumed  that  thediffereuees  between  these  fibers  might  essen- 
tially consist  in  the  ability  of  each  set  to  respond  only  to  light  vibra- 
tions of  a  certain  wavelength,  much  as  a  tuned  string  will  only  respond 
to  a  note  with  which  it  is  in  unison,  ^n  the  human  subject,  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  ascertained,  no  optical  differences  between  the  coues  are 
discoverable ;  but  the  analogy  of  the  ear  and  the  facta  which  have  been 
supplied  by  comparative  anatomy  combine  to  render  Young's  hypothesis 
exceedingly  probable,  and  it  is  generally  accepted,  at  least  provision- 
ally, as  the  only  one  which  furnishes  an  esplanation  of  the  facts.  It 
implies  that  elements  of  all  three  varieties  are  present  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  retina ;  that  elements  sensitive  to  green  are  absent  from 
an  annulns  around  the  center ;  and  that  the  petipberal  portions  are 
destitute  of  any  elements  by  which  color  sense  can  be  called  into  ac- 
tivity. 

According  to  the  observation  already  made,  that  the  highest  degree 
of  acnteness  of  vision  Is  necessarily  attended  by  a  corresponding  acute- 
ness  of  color  sense,  we  shonid  naturally  espect  to  find  such  a  highly 
developed  color  sense  in  birds,  many  of  which  appear,  as  regards  visual 
power,  to  surpass  all  other  creatures.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  often- 
described  acnteness  of  vision  of  vultures  or  upon  the  vision  of  fishing 
birds,  but  may  pass  on  to  remark  that  the  acnteness  of  their  visioa  ap- 
pears not  only  to  be  unquestionable,  bnt  also  to  be  much  more  widely 
diffused  over  the  retina  than  is  the  case  with  man.  If  we  watch  domes- 
tic poultry  or  pigeons  feeding  we  shall  ^equently  see  a  bird,  when 
busily  picking  np  food  immediately  in  front  of  its  beak,  suddenly  make 
a  lateral  dart  to  some  grain  lying  sidewise  to  its  line  of  sight,  which 
would  have  been  practically  invisible  to  a  human  eye  looking  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  fowl.  When  we  examine  the  retina  the 
explanation  both  of  the  acnteness  of  vision  aud  of  its  distribution  be- 
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comes  at  once  appHrent.  Id  birds,  in  some  reptiles,  and  in  fishes  not 
only  are  cones  distribnted  over  the  retina  mach  more  abnndantly  and 
more  eveoly  than  in  man,  bnt  the  ooDes  are  provided  with  colored 
globales,  droplet  of  colored  oil,  at  their  apices,  through  which  tbe  light 
entering  tbem  most  pass  before  it  can  excite  aenaation  and  which  are 
practically  impervious  to  aoy  color  but  their  own.  Each  globnle  in  so 
placed  as  to  intervene  between  what  is  regarded  as  the  collectiDg  por- 
tjon  of  tbe_coTie  and  what  is  regarded^"  it^w  pprfffptive  portion  in  such 
a  way  that  the  latter  can  only  receive  color  which  is  capable  of  passing 
^  thfitiigtrEBe  .globule.  Tae  fBLlum  ufiiiau.v  bii'ds.'BSimtilltll.v  of  the  llucli, 
the  pigeon,  and  theSomestic  fowl,  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Waelchli,who  finds  that  near  the  center,  green  Js  the  predominant 
color  of  the  cones,  while  among  tbe  green  cones,  red  and  orange  ones 
are  somewhat  sparingly  interspersed  and  are  nearly  always  arranged 
alternately,  a  red  coae  between  two  orange  ones,  and  vice  versa.  In  a 
surronnding  portion,  called  by  Dr.  Waelehli  tbe  red  zone,  the  red  and 
orange  cones  are  arranged  in  chains  and  are  larger  and  more  nnmerous 
than  near  tbe  yellow  spot.  The  green  ones  are  of  smaller  size  and  (ill 
np  the  interspaces.  Near  the  periphery  the  cones  are  scattered,  the 
three  colors  about  equally  namerons  and  of  equal  size,  while  a  few 
oolorless  cones  are  also  seen.  Dr.  Waelehli  examined  tbe  optical  prop- 
erties of  tbecolored  cones  by  means  of  the  mioro-apectroscope  and  found, 
as  the  colors  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  they  transmitted  only  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  spectmm,  and  it  would  almost  seem,  ex- 
cepting for  the  few  colorless  cones  at  tbe  peripheral  part  of  the  retina, 
that  the  birds  examined  must  have  been  unable  to  see  blue,  the  whole 
of  which  wonld  be  absorbed  by  their  color  globules.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  food  in  order  to  understand 
any  advantage  which  the  birds  in  qnestion  may  derive  &om  tbe  pre- 
dominance of  green,  red,  and  orange  globules  over  others,  bnt  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  tbe  structure  thus  described  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  tbe  birds  in  which  it  exists  mnst  bave  a  very  acute  sense 
of  the  colors  corresponding  to  tbe  globules  with  which  they  are  so 
abundantly  provided  and  that  this  color  sense,  instead  of  being  localized 
in  the  center,  as  in  the  human  eye,  mnst  be  diffused  ov&r  a  very  largo 
portion  of  the  retiua.  Dr.  Waelehli  points  out  that  tbe  coloration  of 
tbe  yellow  spot  in  man  mnst,  to  a  certain  extSht,  exclude  blue  tiom  the 
central  and  most  sensitive  portion  of  his  retina. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  ..how  completely  the  high  differen- 
tiation of  the  cones  in  the  creature^  referred  to— tends  to  support  the 
hypothesis  of  Young,  that  a  similar  differentiation,  although  not  equally 
manifest,  exists  aK&  in  man.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
region  of  the  yellow  spot  contains  cones,  some  of  which  are  capable  of 
being  called  into  activity  by  red,  others  by  green,  and  others  by  violet; 
that  a  surrounding  iinnulus  contains  no  cones  sensitive  to  green,  bnt 
such  as  areseusitive  to  red  or  to  violet  only ;  and  that,  beyond  and  around 
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this  latter  region,  ••"riU  -""an  ■"■  """y  ftyjat^rannt  seDsitive  to  any  color, 
bitt,  like  tIie_rodH,  only  to  flift'Brencea  iit  the  aip^nnt.  af  )ig_ht.     When 

^.coneB  of  only  oue  kinri  ara  nalTftd  int/^  in>t.ivity  fch^  HfppaHnn  pT«il.nwJ 
is  named  red,  green,  or  violet,  and  wbeu  all  three  varieties  are  stimn- 
lated  in  abont  an  equal  degree  tfae  seuaation  produced  is  called  white. 
In  the  same  way  the  ionomerable  intermediate  color  eesgatioDs,  of 
which  the  normal  eye  is  susceptible,  must  be  ascribed  to  stimnlatioa  of 

rthe  three  varieties  of  cones  id  unequal  degrees. 

\ The  conditions  of  color-sense  which  in  the  human  race  (or  at  least  in 
vilized  man)  exist  normally  in  outer  zones  Of  the  retina,  are  found  in 
a  few  individuals,  to  exist  also  in  the  center.    Theru  are  persons  in  whom 

the  region  of  the  yellow-acot  is  absolutely  inseHslLUe  Lu  uuUtl^Slhl 

recognizes  only  difllerences  in  the  amoiiut  or  gg&iitity  otligET  Tosnch 
persons  the  term  "  rai1t>r7linin| "  ought  perhaps  in  strictness  to  be  limited; 
but  the  individaals  in  question  are  so  rare  that  they  are  hardly  entitled 
to  a  monopoly  of  au  appellation  which  is  conveniently  applied  also  to 
otliers.  The  totally  color-blind  wonld  see  a  colored  picture  as  if  it  were 
an  engraving,  or  a  drawing  in  black  and  white,  and  wonld  perceive  dif- 
fereDces  between  its  parts  only  in  the  degree  in  which  they  differed  in 
brightness. 

'A  more  common  conditionistheexiateoce,  in  the  center  of  the  retina, 
of  a  kind  of  vision  like  that  which  normally  exists  in  the  zone  nextsur- 
lonndiQg  it;  that  is,  ■»  hUnHt^fi^H  tn  yrpfiii^  Persons  who  are  blind  to 
green  appear  to  see  violet  and  yellow  much  as  these  are  seen  by  the 
normal-sighted,  and  they  can  see  red,  but  they  cun  not  distinguish  it 
from  green.  Others,  and  this  form  is  more  common  than  the  preceding, 
are  UiudJjfij&d*  ttad  averysmalt  number  of  persons  are  blind  to  violet 
Such  blindness  to  one  of  the  fntKlamental  colors  may  be  either  com- 
plete or  incomplete ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  the  color  in  question 
to  excite  its  proper  sensation  may  be  either  absent  or  feeble.  In  some 
cases  the  defect  is  so  moderate  in  degree  as  to  be  adequately  described 
by  the  phrase  "  defective  color-sense." 

The  experiments  of  Helmholtz  upon  color  led  him  to  supplement  the 
original  hypothesis  of  Young  by  the  supposition  that  the  special  nerve 
elements  excited  by  any  one  color  are  also  excited  in  some  degree  by 
each  of  the  other  two,  but  that  they  respond  by  the  sensation  appropri- 
ate to  themselves,  and  not  by  that  appropriate  to  the  color  by  which 
they  are  thus  feebly  excited.  This,  which  is  often  called  the  Yonug- 
^Helmholtz  hypothesis,  assumes  that  the  pure  red  of  the  spectrum, 
while  it  mainly  stimulates  the  hbers  seusilive  to  red,  stimulates  in  a 
less  degree  those  which  arc  sensitive  to  green,  and  in  a  still  less  degree 
those  which  are  sensitive  to  violet,  the  resulting  sensation  being  red. 
Pore  green  stimulates  strongly  the  greeu-perceptive  fibers,  and  stimu- 
lates slightly  both  the  red-perceptive  and  the  violet-perceptive — result- 
ing sensation,  green.  Pure  violetstimulatesstrongly theviolet-pereep- 
tive  fibers,  less  strongly  the  green-perceptive,  least  strongly  the  red- 
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perceptive— resiiltiDg  senaatioD,  violet.  When  all  three  sets  of  fibers 
are  sLimulatetl'  at  once  the  resnlting  sensation  Is  white,  and  when  a 
Dormal  eye  is  directed  to  the  speotrnm  the  region  of  greatest  Iniuinos- 
ity  ia  in  the  middle  of  the  yellow ;  because,  while  here  both  the  green- 
perceptive  and  the  red- perceptive  fibers  are  stimulated  in  a  high  degree, 
the  violet- perceptive  are  alao  stimnlated  in  some  degree. 

According  tp  this  view  of  the  case  the  person  who  ia  red-blind,  or  id 
whom  the  red-preceptive  fibers  are  wanting  or  paralyzed,  has  only  two 
fondamental  colors  in  the  spectrnm  instead  of  three.  Spectral  red 
Devertholeas  is  not  invisible  to  him,.becan3B  it  feebly  excites  his  green- 
preceptive  fibers,  and  hence  appears  as  a  saturated  green  of  feeble 
luminosity;  saturated,  because  it  scarcely  at  all  excites  the  violet- 
preceptive  fibers.  -The  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum  instead  of  being 
in  the  yellow  is  in  the  bine-green,  because  here  both  sets  of  sensitive 
fibers  are  stimulated,  'in  the  case  of  the  green-bjind,  in  whom  the 
filters  preceptive  of  green  are  supposed  to  be  wanting  or  paralyzed,  the 
only  stimulation  produced  by  spectral  green  is  that  of  the  red-precep* 
tiveandof  the  violet- perceptive  fibers;  and  where  these  are  equally  stim- 
ulated we  obtain  the  white  of  the  green-blind,  which,  to  ordinary  eyes, 
is  a  sort  of  rose  color,  a  mixture  of  red  and  violet.  In  like  manner  the 
white  of  the  red- blind  is  a  mixture  of  green  and  violet,  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  facts  we  shall  see  that  spectral  red,  which  somewhat  feebly 
stimulates  the  green-perceptive  fibers  of  the  normal  eye,  and  spectral 
green,  which  somewhat  feebly  stimulates  the  red-perceptive  fibers  of 
the  normal  and  also  of  the  green-blind  eye,  must  appear  to  the  green- 
blind  to  be  one  and  the  same  color,  differing  only  in  luminosity,  and 
that  in  an  opposite  sense  to  the  preception  of  the  red-blind.  In  other 
words,  red  and  green  are  nndistinguisbable  from  each  other  as  eolora 
alike  to  the  red-blind  and  to  the  green-blind ;  but  to  the  former  the  red 
and  to  the  latter  the  green  appears,  as  compared  with  the  other,  to  be 
of  feeble  luminosity.  In  either  case  the  two  are  only  lighter  and  darker 
shades  of  the  same  color.  The  conditions  of  violet- blindness  are  analo- 
gous, but  the  defect  itself  is  very  rare ;  and  as  it  is  of  small  industrial 
importance  it  has  attracted  but  a  small  degree  of  attention. 

Very  extensive  investigations,  conducted  dnring  the  last  few  years 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  have  shown  that  those  which  may  be 
called  the  common  forms  of  colorblindness,  the  blinduess  to  red  and  to 
green,  exist  in  about  4  per  isent.  of  the  male  population  and  in  perhaps 
1  per  thousand  of  females.  Among  the  rest  there  are  slight  differences 
of  color-sense,  partly  due  to  differences  of  habit  and  training,  but*  of 
little  or  no  practical  importance.  I  One  such  difference,  to  which  Lord 
Bayleigh  was  the  first  to  direct  attention,  has  reference  toy^^^^,^  The 
pure  yellow  of  the  spectrum  ma^,  as  is  generally  known,  be  precisely 
matched  by  a  mixture  of  spectral  j^d  with  spectral  green ;  but  the  pro- 
iwrtions  in  which  the  mixture  should  be  made  dift^r  within  certain 
limits  for  different  people.  .The  difference  must,  I  think,  depend  upon 
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(lilKireuces  iu  tbu  i>ig:uieutation  of  the  ydtow  spot  ratbec -fhan  upon 
any  defect  in  the  nerronB  appsratas  of  the  color-Beuse.  I'here  is  »  very 
iogeuioas  instrument,  invented  by  Hr.  LoTibond  and  called  by  bim  the 
"tintometer,"  which  allows  the  color  of  aoy  object  to  be  acoarately 
matched  by  combmatioDS  of  colored  glass,  and  to  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  combination.  In  using  this  instrnment  we  not  only  And  slight 
difi'erences  in  the  combinations  required  by  diflfereiit  i>eople,  bat  also 
iu  the  combinations  required  by  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  person.  Here 
aeain,  I  think  the  differences  must  be  due  either  to  differeuces  in  the 
pigmentation  of  the  yellow  spot,  or  possibly  also  to  differences  in  the 
color  of  the  interaal  lenses  of  the  several  eyes,  the  lens,  as  it  is  well 
known,  being  osaally  somewhat  yellow  after  middle  age.  The  differ- 
ences are  plainly  manifest  in  comparing  persons  all  of  whom  possess 
tri-chromatic  vision,  and  are  not  suGBcient  in  degree  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical importance,    f 

Taking  the  ordinary  case  of  a  red-blind  or  of  a  green-blind  person, 
it  is  interesting  to  specolate  npon  the  appearance  which  the  world 
must  present  to  him.  Being  insensible  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
colors  of  the  spectrnn,  he  must  lose  (rongbly  speaking]  one-third  ot 
the  luminosity  of  natnre;  unless,  as  is  possible,  the  deficiency  is  made 
good  to  him  by  increased  aoateness  of  perception  to  the  colors  which 
he  sees.  Whether  he  sees  white  as  we  see  it,  or  as  we  see  the  mix- 
tares  of  red  and  violet,  or  of  green  and  violet,  which  they  make  to 
match  with  it,  we  can  only  conjecture,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  sensation.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  blind  man  who  concluded,  from  the  attempts  made  to  describe 
scarlet  to  him,  that  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  If  we  take  a 
heap  of  colored  wools,  and  look  at  them  first  throagh  a  glass  of  pea- 
cock bine,  by  which  the  red  rays  are  filtered  out,  and  nest  through  a 
purple  glass,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  green  will  be  filtered 
out,  we  may  presume  that,  under  the  first  condition,  the  wools  will  ap- 
I>ear  mach  as  they  would  do  to  the  red  blind  ;  and  under  the  second, 
much  as  they  would  do  to  thegreen  blind.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
appearances  differ  iu  the  two  conditions,  but  that  in  both,  red  and 
green  are  practically  undistinguishable  ftom  each  other,  and  appear  as 
the  same  color,  bat  of  different  luminosity. 

Prior  to  reflection,  and  still  more,  prior  to  experience,  we  should  be 
apt  to  conjecture  that  the  existence  of  color-blindness  in  any  individual 
coald  not  remain  concealed,  either  from  himself  or  from  those  aronnd 
htin ;  but  such  a  conjeotnre  would  be  directly  at  variauoe  with  t^e 
truth.  Just  as  it  was  reserved  for  Mariotte,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
to  discover  that  there  is,  in  the  field  of  vision  of  every  eye,  a  lacuna  or 
blind  spot,  corresponding  with  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerre,  so  it 
was  reserved  for  a  still  later  generation  to  discover  the  existence  of  so 
common  a  defect  as  color-bliudnees.  The  first  recorded  case  was  de- 
scribed to  Dr.  Priestley  by  Mr.  Huddart,  in  1777,  and  was  that  of  a  maa 
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named  Harm,  a  shoemaker  at  Maryport,  Cumberlaud,  wbo  had  also  a 
color-bliud  brother,  a  mariner.  Soon  afterwards,  the  case  of  Daitori, 
the  chemist,  was  fully  described,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  other  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  kind.  The  conditiou  was  still  however  looked  upon 
aaavery  exceptional  one;  insomuch  that  the  name  of  "Daltonism" 
wiis  proposed  for  it,  aud  i»  still  generally  used  in  Frauce  as  a  synonym 
for  color-blindness.  Such  use  is  objectioaable,  not  only  because  it  is 
nudesirable  tbns  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  physical  intirmity  of 
an  emioeut  philosopher,  but  also  becsiuse  Dalton  was  red-blind,  so 
thiit  the  name  conid  only  be  correctly  applied  to  his  particular  form  of 
defect. 

Color-blindness  often  escapes  detection  on  account  of  the  use  of  color 
uames  by  the  color-bhnd  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  tbey  bear 
them  used  bj  other  people.  Children  learn  from  the  talk  of  those 
iH'onnd  them,  that  it  is  proper  to  describe  g:rass  as  green,  and  bricks  or 
cherries  as  red ;  and  they  follow  this  usage,  although  the  difTerence 
may  appear  to  them  so  slight  that  their  interpretation  of^eitber  color- 
name  may  be  simply  as  a  lighter  or  darker  shade  of  the  other.  When 
tbey  make  mistakes,  they  are  laughed  at,  aud  thought  careless,  or  to  be 
merely  osing  color  names  incorrectly ;  and  a  commoD  result  is  that  they 
rather  avoid  such  names,  and  shrink  from  committing  themselves  to 
statements  about  color.  Dr.  Joy  Jefl^ries  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion  of  the  almost  unconscious  devices  practiced  by  the  color-bliud  in 
this  way.    He  says : 

"  The  color-blind,  wbo  are  quick-witted  enough  to  discover  early  that 
something  is  wrong  with  their  vision  bj  the  smiles  of  their  listeners 
when  they  mention  this  or  that  object  by  color,  are  equally  quick-witted 
in  avoiding  so  doing.  They  have  found  that  there  are  names  of  certain 
attributes  tbey  cau  not  comprehend,  and  hence  must  let  alone.  They 
learn  also  what  we  forget,  that  so  many  objects  of  every-day  life 
always  have  the  same  color,  as  red  tiles  or  bricks,  and  the  color  names 
of  these  tbey  use  with  f^edom  ;  whilst  they  often,  even  unconsciously, 
are  cautious  not  to  name  the  color  of  a  new  object  till  they  have  heard 
it  applied,  after  which  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  memory  stimulated  by  a 
oonaciousaeas  of  defect.  I  have  often  recalled  to  the  color-blind  their 
own  acts  and  words,  and  surprised  them  by  an  exposure  of  the  mental 
jugglery  they  employed  to  escape  detection,  and  of  which  they  were 
almost  unaware,  so  much  had  it  become  matter  of  habit.  *  Another  im- 
portaat  point  is,  that  as  violet  blindness  is  very  rare,  the  vast  miyority 
of  defective  eyes  are  red  or  green  blind.  These  persons  see  violet  and 
yellow  as  the  normal-eyed,  and  they  naturally  apply  these  color  names 
correctly.  When  therefore  they  fail  in  red  or  green,  a  casual  observer 
attributes  it  to  simple  carelessness, — hence  a  very  ready  avoidance  of 
detection.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  one  wbo  sees  so  much 
cotxectly,  and  whose  ideas  of  color  bo  correspond  with  our  own,  can 
not  be  eqaally  correct  thronghoat,  if  tbey  will  but  take  the  pains  to 
notic«  and  Idarn." 
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When  the  color-blind  are  placed  in  positions  wliicb  compel  tliem  to 
select  colors  for  themselves  iind  others,  or  when  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  are  not  sensitive  with  regard  to  their  defect,  but  rather  find 
amaspment  in  the  astonishment  which  it  produces  among  the  color- 
seeing,  the  results  which  occasionally  follow  are  apt  to  be  curious. 
They  have  often  been  rendered  still  more  cnrious,  by  having  been  the 
uiibonscions  work  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  \Color-blind- 
nesaisa  structural  peculiarity,  constituting  what  may  be  called  a  variety 
of  the  human  race ;  and  like  other  varieties,  it  is  liable  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Hence,  if  tlie  variety  occurs  in  a  person  belonging 
lo  a  community  which  is  small  by  comparison  with  the  nation,  and 
among  whose  members  there  is  frequent  inter  marriage,  it  has  an  in- 
creased probability  of  being  reproduced ;  and  thus,  while  many  of  the 
best  known  of  the  early  examples  of  color  bindness,  inrluding  that  of 
Dalton  himself,  were  furnished  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  examina> 
ti<ms  of  large  numbers  of  scholars  and  others,  conditcted  during  the  last 
few  years  have  shown  that  in  this  country,  color  blindness  is  more  com- 
mon among  Jews  than  among  the  general  population.  The  Jews 
have  no  peculiarities  of  costume;  but  the  spectacle,  which  has  more 
than  once  been  witnessed,  of  a  venerable  Quaker  who  had  clothed  him- 
self in  bright  green  or  vivid  scarlet,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  de- 
rision of  the  unreflecting.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  relate  the  many 
errors  of  the  color-blind  which  have  been  recorded  j  but  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  whoso  duty  it  waa  to  check  cor 
tain  entries,  in  relation  to  their  subject-matter,  with  ink  of  one  or  of  an- 
ni  her  color,  and  whose  accuracy  was  dependent  upon  the  order  in  which 
his  ink  bottles  were  ranged  in  front  of  him.  This  order  having  been 
accidentally  disturbed,  great  confusion  was  produced  by  his  mistakes, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  these  were  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
An  official  of  the  Prussian  post  office,  again,  who  was  accustomed  to 
sell  stamps  of  diflerent  values  and  colors,  was  frequently  wrong  in  his 
L'ash,  his  errors  being  as  often  against  himself  as  in  his  favor,  so  as  to 
e:ci'lude  any  suspicion  of  dishonesty.  His  seeming  carelessness  was  at 
last  explained  by  the  discovery  of  his  color-blindness,  and  be  was  re- 
lieved of  a  duty  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  wjthont 
fulling  into  error. 

The  color  mistakes  of  former  years  were  however  of  little  moment 
when  compared  with  those  now  liable  to  be  committed  by  engine  driv- 
eis  and  mariners.  The  avoidance  of  collisions  at  sea  and  on  railways 
dei>ends  largely  on  the  power  promptly  to  recognize  the  ootors  of  sig- 
jy.iin ;  and  the  colors  most  available  for  signaling  purposes  are  red  and 
green,  or  precisely  those  between  which  the  sufferers  from  the  two 
most  common  forms  of  color-blindness  are  unable  with  any  certainty 
to  discriminate.  About  13  years  ago  there  was  a  serious  railway  acci- 
dent in  Sweden,  and  in  the  investigation  subsequent  to  this  acoident, 
there  were  some  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  given  with 
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regard  to  tbe  color  of  the  siguals  whicU  had  been  displayed.  Professor 
Holmgren,  of  the  Uruveraity  of  Upsala,  had  Iiis  att«ntioD  called  to 
tbis  discrepancy,  audhe  found,  on  further  examination,  that  the  wit- 
ness whose  assertions  about  the  signals  differed  from  those  of  other 
people  was  actually  color-blind.  From  this  incident  arose  Professor 
Holmgren's  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  he  did  not  rest  until  he 
had  obtained  tbe  enactment  of  a  law  under  which  no  one  can  be  taken 
into  the  employment  of  a  Swedish  railway  until  his  color- vision  has 
been  tested,  and  has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  duties  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The  example  thus  set  by  Sweden  has 
been  followed,  more  or  less,  by  other  countries,  and  especially,  thanks 
to  the  nntiring  labors  of  Dr.  Joy  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  by  several  of  the 
United  St^ites;  while  at  the  same  time  much  evidence  has  been  col- 
lected to  show  the  connection  between  railway  and  marine  accidents 
and  the  defect. 

It  has  been  found,  by  very  extensive  and  carefully  conducted  ezam< 
inatious  of  large  bodies  of  men,  soldiers,  policemen,  the  workers  in  great 
industrial  establishments,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  of  children  in  many 
schools,  that  color-blindness  exists  in  a  noticeable  degree,  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  male  industrial  population  in 
civilized  countries,  and  in  about  one  per  thousand  of  females.  Among 
the  males  of  the  more  highly  educated  classes,  taking  Eton  boys  as  an 
example,  the  color-blind  are  only  between  2  and  3  per  cent.,  and  per- 
haps nearer  to  2  than  to  3.  Whethera  similar  difference  exists  between 
females  of  different  classes,  we  have  no  statistics  to  establish.  The 
condition  of  color-blindness  is  absolutely  incurable,  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  modification  by  training  or  exercise,  in  the  case  of  the  individual; 
although  tbe  comparative  immnnity  of  tbe  female  ses  justifies  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  training  tbroughont  successive 
generations,  on  account  of  the  more  habitual  occupation  of  the  female 
eyes  about  color  in  relation  to  costume.  However  this  may  be,  in  the 
individual,  as  I  have  said,  the  detect  is  unalterable ;  and  if  the  difference 
between  red  and  green  is  uncertain  at  8  years  of  age,  it  will  be  equally 
uncertain  at  80.  Hence  the  existence  of  color-blindness  among  those 
who  have  to  control  the  movements  of  ships«r  of  railway  trains  con- 
stitutes the  real  danger  to  tbe  public;  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  color-blind,  in  their  own  interests  as  well  as  in  those  of  others, 
should  be  excluded  from  employments  the  duties  of  which  they  are 
untitto  discharge. 

The  attempts  hitherto  made  in  this  country  to  exclude  the  color- 
blind firom  railway  and  marine  employment  havenotbeen  by  any  means 
successful.  As  far  as  the  merchant  navy  is  concerned,  so-called  exami- 
nations have  been  conducted  by  the  board  of  trade,  with  results  which 
can  only  be  described  as  ludicrous.  Candidates  have  been  "  plucked  " 
in  color  atone  examination,  and  permitted  topassatasubsegneut  one; 
as  if  correct  color-vision  were  something   which  could  be  acquired. 
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Such  oaodidates  were  either  iioproi>erly  tweeted  ou  tbe  lirst  occasion, 
or  improperly  aooeplad  CD  tbe  second.  On  Engl  Uh  railways  there  liaa 
beeo  DO  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  testing ;  except  (in  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  tliem)  thatthey  have  been  almost  uoiformly  misleading, 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  imputation  of  color-bliudness  where  it  did  ' 
not  exist,  and  to  leave  it  undiscovered  where  it  did.  In  these  circom- 
stances  it  is  not  surprising  that  great  discontent  should  have  sriseD 
among  railway  men  in  relation  to  the  subject;  and  this  discontent  has 
led,  indirectly,  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  Boyal  Society, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  whole  question  as  completely  as  may  be  possible. 

It  is  perbai)8  worth  while,  before  proceeding  to  deseribe  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  color  sense  of  large  bodies  of  men  should  be  tested  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  to  say  something  as  to  the  amount  of  danger  which 
color-blindness  produces.  A  locomotive,  as  we  all  know,  is  under  the 
charge  of  two  men,  the  driver  and  the  fireman.  In  a  staff  of  1,000  of 
each,  allotted  to  1,000  locomotives,  we  should  expect,  in  tbe  absence  of 
any  efficient  method  of  examination,  to  find  40  color-blind  drivers  and 
40  color-blind  flremea.  The  chances  would  be  1  in  25  that  either  the 
driver  or  the  fireman  on  any  particular  engine  would  be  color  blind ; 
they  wonid  be  1  in  626  that  both  would  be  color-blind.  These  figures 
appear  to  show  a  greater  risk  of  accident  than  we  find  realized  in  actual 
working,  and  it  is  manifest  that  there  are  compensations  to  be  takeu 
into  account.  In  the  first  place,  the  term  "color-blind  "is  itself  in  some 
degree  misleading;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  signals  to  which  . 
the  color-blind  person  is  said  to  be  "blind"  are  not  invisible  to  him. 
To  tbe  red-blind,  the  red  light  is  a  less  luminous  green  ;  to  tbe  green- 
blind,  the  green  tight  is  a  less  luminous  red.  The  danger  arises  because 
the  apparent  differences  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  lead  to  cer- 
tain and  prompt  identification  in  all  states  of  illumination  and  of  atmos- 
phere. It  must  be  admitted  therefore  that  a  color  blind  driver  may  be 
at  work  for  a  long  time  without  mistakes;  and  it  is  probable,  kuowiug, 
as  be  must,  that  the  differences  between  different  signal  lights  appear 
to  bim  to  be  only  trivial,  that  he  will  exercise  extreme  cantion.  Then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  lights  never  appear  to  an  engine  driver  iu 
unexpected  places.  Before  being  intrusted  with  a  train  be  is  taken  over 
tbe  line,  and  is  shown  the  precise  position  of  every  light.  If  a  light 
did  not  appear  where  it  was  due,  be  would  naturally  ask  his  fireman  to 
aid  in  the  lookout.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  to  over-run  a 
danger  signal  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a  collision.  A  driver  may 
over-run  the  signal,  and  after  doing  so  may  see  a  train  or  other  obstruc- 
tion on  tbe  line,  and  may  stop  in  time  to  avoid  an  accident.  In  such  a 
ease  he  would  probably  be  reported  and  fined  for  over-running  the  sig- 
nal; and  if  the  same  thing  occurred  again,  he  would  be  dismissed  for 
his  assumed  careiessness,  probably  with  no  suspicion  of  his  defect. 
Oolor-blind  firemen  are  unquestionably  thus  driven  out  of  the  service 
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by  thecomplaiutiB  of  their  drivers;  aiid  noue  but  railway  oStciak  kuow 
how  maoy  cases  of  over-running  signals,  followed  by  disputes  as  to 
what  the  signals  actually  were,  occur  in  the  course  of  a  yefu^s  work.  I 
have  never  heard  of  aji  instance  in  this  country,  in  which,  after  a  rail- 
way accident,  the  color  vision  of  the  driver  concerned  or  of  his  fireman 
has  been  tested  by  an  expert  on  the  part  either  of  the  board  of  trade  or 
of  the  company,  bnt  a  fireman  iu  the  United  States  has  recently  recov- 
ered heavy  damages  Avm  the  company  for  the  loss  of  one  of  his  legs 
in  a  collision  which  was  proved  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  color- 
blindness of  the  driver.  Looking  at  the  whole  question,  I  feel  that  the 
danger  on  railways  is  a  real  one,  but  that  it  is  minimized  by  the  several 
consideiatious  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  that  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  frequency  of  the  defect  might  lead  us  to  think  likely. 

At  sea,  the  danger  is  maoh  more  formidable.  The  lights  appear  at 
all  sorts  of  times  and  places,  and  there  may  be  only  one  resiionsible 
person  on  the  lookout.  Mr.  Bickorton,  of  Liverpool,  has  lately  pub- 
lished accounts  of  three  cases  in  which  the  color-blindness  of  officers  of 
the  mercantile  marine,  all  of  whom  had  passed  the  board  of  trade  ex* 
amination,  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  captaiu  being  on  deck 
when  the  officers  in  question  gave  wrong  orders  consequent  upon  mis- 
taking the  light  shown  by  an  approaching  vessel.  The  loss  of  the  Ville 
du  Havre  was  almost  certahily  due  to  color-blindness ;  and  a  very  fatal 
collision  in  American  waters,  sotiie  years  ago,  between  the  Isaac  Bell 
and  the  Lumberman,  was  .traced,  long  after  the  event,  to  the  coloi- 
bbudnesa  of  a  pilot,  who  had  been  unjustly  accused  of  being  drnok  at 
Che  time  of  the  occurrence.  In  how  many  instances  color-blindness 
has  been  the  unsuspected  cause  of  wrecks  and  other  calamities  at  sea, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture. 

It  is  necessary  then,  alike  iu  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  color-blind,  who  have  doubtless  often  suttered  in  the  misfortunes 
which  their  defects  have  produced,  to  detect  them  in  time  to  prevent 
them  from  entering  into  the  marine  and  railway  sei-vices ;  and  the  nest 
question  is,  how  this  detection  should  be  accomplished.  We  have  to 
distinguish  the  color-blind  from  the  color-sighted ;  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  confouud  color-blindness  with  the  much  more  common  con- 
dition of  color-ignorance. 

It  would  surprise  many  people,  more  especially  many  ladies,  to  dis- 
cover the  extent  to  which  sheer  ignorance  of  color  prevails  among  boys 
and  men  of  the  laboring  classes.  Many  who  can  see  colors  perfectly, 
and  who  would  never  be  In  the  least  danger  of  mistaking  a  railway 
signal,  are  quite  unable  to  name  colors  or  to  describe  them,  and  they  are 
sometimes  unable  to  perceive  for  want  of  education  of  a  faculty  which 
they  notwithstanding  possess,  anything  like  fine  shades  of  dilt'ereuce. 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  published  a  paper  on  the  scanty  and  uncertain 
color-nomenclature  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  he  might  have  fouud' 
very  similar  examples  among  his  own  contemporaries  and  in  his  own 
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conntiy,  I  have  lately  seen  a  pattern  card  of  eolored  silks  issued  by  a 
Lyons  mADnfacturer,  wbich  eontaine  samples  of  two  thousand  differeat 
colors,  each  with  its  mot'e  or  less  appropriate  name.  There  is  here  a 
larger  color  vocabulary  than  the  entire  vocabulary  for  the  exprtission 
of  all  his  knowledge  and  of  all  his  ideas,  which  is  posseased  by  aa  aver- 
age engine  driver  or  dreman,  and  just  as  most  of  us  wonld  be  igno- 
rant of  the  names  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  colors  displayed  on 
that  card,  so  hundieds  of  men  and  boys  among  the  laboring  clasees, 
especially  in  large  towns  where  the  opportunities  of  education  by  the 
colors  of  flowers  and  insects  are  very  limited,  are  ignorant  of -the  names 
of  colors  which  persons  of  ordinary  cultivation  mention  constantly  ia 
their  daily  talk  and  expect  their  children  to  pick  up  and  to  understand 
unconsciously.  It  is  among  people  thus  ignorant  that  the  officials  of 
the  board  of  trade  and  of  railways  have  been  most  successful  in  find- 
ing their  supposed  color-blind  persons,  and  these  persons  who  would 
never  have  been  pronounced  color-blind  by  an  expert  have  been  able, 
as  soon  as  they  have  paid  a  tittle  attention  to  thei  observation  and 
uaming  of  color,  to  pass  an  ofhcial  esamination  triumphantly.  The 
sense  of  color  presents  many  analogies  to  that  of  hearing.  Some  peo- 
ple can  hear  a  higher  or  a  lower  note  than  others,  the  difference  de- 
pending upon  structure,  and  being  incapable  of  alteration.  No  one 
who  cannot  hear  a  note  of  a  certain  pitch  can  ever  be  trained  to  do  so; 
but  within  the  original  auditory  limits  of  each  individual  the  sense  of 
hearing  may  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  In  like  manner  a 
person  who  is  blind  to  red  or  green  must  remain  so,  but  one  whose 
color  sense  is  merely  undeveloped  by  want  of  cultivation  may  have  its 
acuteneas  for  flue  differences  very  considerably  increased. 

In  order  to  test  color-vision  for  railway  and  marine  purposes,  the  first 
suggestion  which  would  occur  to  many  people  would  be  to  employ  as 
obieots  the  flags  and  signal  lanterns  which  are  used  in  actual  working. 
I  have  heard  apparently  sensible  people  use,  with  reference  to  such  a 
procedure,  the  phrase  upon  which  Faraday  was  wont  to  pour  ridicule, 
and  to  say  that  the  fitness  of  the  snggested  method"  stands  to  reason." 
To  be  effectnal,  such  a  test  must  be  applied  in  different  states  of  atmos- 
phere, with  colored  glasses  of  various  tints,  with  various  degrees  of 
Illumination,  and  with  the  objects  at  various  distances;  BO  that  much 
time  would  be  required  in  order  to  exhaust  all  the  conditions  under 
which  railway  signals  may  present  themselves.  This  being  done,  the 
examinee  must  bo  either  right  or  wrong  each  time.  He  has  always  an 
even  chance  of  being  right ;  and  it  wonld  be  an  insoluble  problem  to 
discover  how  many  correct  answers  were  due  to  accident,  or  how  many 
incorrect  ones  might  be  attribnted  to  nervousness  or  to  confusion  of 
names. 

We  must  remember  that  what  is  required  is  to  detect  a  color-blind 
person  agiunst  his  wilt ;  and  to  ascertniu,  not  whether  he  de8cril>e8  a 
given  signal  rightly  or  wrongly  on  a  particular  occasiou,  bat  whether 
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he  can  safely  be  trasteil  to  distingaUh  correctly  between  signals  on  all 
occasions.  We  want,  in  short,  to  ascertain  tlie  state  of  his  color- vision 
generally;  and  hence  to  infer  bis  fitness  or  aufltness  to  diaofaarge  the 
duties  of  a  particnlar  occnpation. 

For  the  accompUBbment  of  this  object,  we  do  not  in  the  least  want 
to  know  what  the  examinee  calls  colors,  but  only  how  he  sees  tbem, 
what  colors  appear  to  hitn  to  be  alike  and  what  appear  to  be  unlike ; 
and  the  only  way  of  attaining  this  knowledge  with  certainty  is  to  cause 
him  to  make  matches  between  colored  objects,  to  put  those  together 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  essentially  the  same,  and  to  separate  those 
which  appear  to  hiai  to  be  essentially  difi'erent.  This  principle  of  test- 
ing was  first  laid  down  by  Seebeck,  who  required  from  examinees  a 
complete  arrangement  of  a  large  nnmber  of  colored  objects;  but  it  hnn 
beeo  greatly  simplified  and  Improved  by  Professor  Holmgren,  who 
pointed  out  that  snch  a  complete  arrangement  was  euperfiaous,  and 
Ijiat  the  only  thing  required  was  tocause  the  examinee  to  make  matches 
to  certaiu  test  colors,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  select  from  a  heap  which 
contained  not  only  snch  matches  but  also  the  colors  which  the  color- 
blind were  liable  to  coofnse  with  them. 

After  many  trials,  Holmgren  finally  selected  skeins  of  Berlin  wool  as 
the  material  best  suited  for  this  purpose;  and  his  set  of  wools  com- 
prises about  150  skeins.  The  advantages  of  his  method  over  every 
other  are  that  the  wool  is  very  cheap,  very  portable,  and  always  to  be 
obtained  in  every  conceivable  color  and  shade.  The  skeins  are  not 
lustrous,  80  that  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  does  not  interfere 
■with  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  and  they  are  very  easily  .picked 
np  and  manipulated,  much  more  easily  than  colored  paper  or  colored 
glass.  The  person  to  be  tested  is  placed  before  a  table  in  good  day- 
light, the  table  is  covered  by  a  white  coth,  and  the  skeins  are  thrown 
upon  it  in  a  loosely  arranged  heap.  The  examiner  then  selects  a  skein 
of  pale  green,  much  diluted  with  white,  and  throws  it  down  by  itself 
to  the  left  of  the  heap.  The  examinee  is  directed  to  look  at  this  pat- 
tern skein  and  at  the  heap,  and  to  pick  out  from  thelatterand  to  place 
beside  the  pattern  as  many  skeins  as  be  can  find  which  are  of  the  same 
color.  He  is  not  to  be  particular  abont  lighter  or  darker  shades,  and 
is  not  to  compare  narrowly,  or  to  rnmmage  much  amongst  the  heap, 
but  to  select  by  his  eyes,  and  to  use  his  hands  chiefly  to  change  the  po- 
sition of  the  selected  material. 

In  such  circumstances  a  person  with  normal  color  sight  will  select 
the  greeus  rapidly  and  without  hesitation,  will  select  nothing  else,  and 
will  select  with  a  certain  readiness  and  confldeuce  easily  recognized  by 
an  experienced  examiner,  and  which  may  even  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  neglecting  the  minute  accuracy  which  a  person  who  distrusts  his 
own  color  sight  will  frequently  endeavor  to  display.  Some  normal 
sighted  people  will  complete  their  selctions  by  taking  greens  which 
incline  to  yellow,  and  greens  which  incline  to  blue,  wbil$  Others  wiU 
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reject  both ;  but  this  is  a  difference  depending  sometimes  upon  imper- 
tiect  color  education,  sometimes  npoo  the  interpretation  placed  ni>oa 
the  direotiona  of  the  examiner,  but  tlie  person  who  so  selects  sees  the 
green  element  in  the  yellow  greens  and  in  the  blue  greens,  and  is  not 
oolor-blind.  The  completely  color-bliad,  whether  to  red  or  to  green, 
wilt  proceed  with  almost  as  much  speed  and  confidence  as  the  color 
sighted;  and  will  rapidly  pick  oat  a  number  of  drabs,  fowns,  stone 
colors,  pinks,  or  yellows.  Between  the  foregoing  classes  we  meet  with 
a  few  people  who  declare  the  imperfection  of  their  color  sense  by  the 
extreme  oare  with  which  they  select,  by  their  slowness,  by  their  hesi- 
tation, and  by  their  desire  to  compare  this  or  that  skein  with  the  pat- 
tern more  narrowly  than  the  conditions  of  the  trial  permit.  Tfaey  may 
or  may  not  ultimately  add  one  or  two  more  of  the  conlhsion  colors  to 
the  green,  but  they  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  do  so,  and  a  general 
nncertainty  in  their  choice.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Holmgren's 
method  over  every  other  is  the  way  in  which  the  examiner  is  able  to 
judge,  not  only  by  the  final  choice  of  matches,  but  ailso  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  choice  is  made,  by  the  action  of  the  hands,  and  by  the  ges- 
tures and  general  deportment  of  the  examinee. 

When  confusion  colors  have  been  selected,  or  when  an  unnatural 
slowness  and  hesitation  have  been  shown  in  selecting,  the  examinee 
must  be  regarded  as  either  completely  or  incompletely  oolor-blind.  In 
order  to  determine  which,  and  also  to  which  color  he  is  defective, -he  is 
subjected  to  the  second  test.  For  this,  the  wool  is  mixed  again,  and  the 
pattern  this  time  is  a  skein  of  light  pnrple — that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  red 
and  violet,  much  diluted  with  white.  To  match  this,  the  color-blind 
always  selects  deeper  colors.  If  he  pnts  only  deeper  purples,  he  is  in- 
completely color-blind.  If  he  takes  blue  or  violet,either  with  or  with- 
out purple,  he  is  completely  red  blind.  If  he  takes  green  or  gray,  or 
one  aloue,  with  or  without  purple,  he  is  completely  green  blind.  If 
be  takes  red  or  orange,  with  or  without  purple,  he  is  violet  blind.  If 
there  be  any  doubt,  the  examinee  may  be  subjected  to  a  third  test,  which 
is  not  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  expert,  but  which  sometimes 
strengthens  the  proof  in  the  eyes  of  a  bystander.  The  pattern  for  this 
third  teat  is  a  skein  of  bright  red,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
green  and  the  purple.  The  redJ)lind  selects  for  this  dark  greens  and 
browns,  which  are  much  darker  than  the  pattern;  while  the  green  blind 
selects  greens  and  browns  which  are  lighter  than  the  pattern. 

The  method  of  examination  thus  described  is,  I  believe,  absolntoly 
trust- worthy.  It  requires  no  apparatus  beyond  the  bundle  of  skeins  of 
wool,  no  arrangements  beyond  a  room  with  a  good  wiudow,  and  a  lablB 
with  a  white  cloth.  In  examining  large  numbers  of  men,  they  maybe  ad- 
mitted into  the  room  fifty  or  so  atn  time,  may  all  receive  their  instructions 
together,  and  may  then  make  their  selections  one  by  one,  all  not  yet 
examined  wiitching  the  actions  of  those  who  come  up  in  their  turn,  and 
thus  learning  how  to  proceed.    The  time  required  for  large  nnmbers 
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averagea  aboat  a  minute  a  person.  I  hare  beArd  and  read  of  instaocea 
of  color-blind  people  who  ha,d  passed  the  wool  test  satisfactorily,  and 
bad  afterwards  been  detected  by  other  methods,  but  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  believe  ia  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  iu  such  cases  the  wool  test 
was  applied  properly,  or  in  accordance  with  Holmgren's  very  precise  in- 
structioQs;  and  I  know  that  it  is  often  applied  in  a  way  which  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  erroneous  results,  itailway  foremen,  for  example,  re- 
ceive out  of  a  store  a  small  tsoUeotiou  of  colored  wools  selected  on  no 
principle,  and  they  use  it  by  pulling  out  a  single  threatl,  and  by  asking 
the  examinee,  "What  color  do  you  call  tbatl"  Men  of  greater  scien- 
tific pretensions  tbau  railway  foremen  have  not  always  selected  their 
pattern  colors  accuratoly,  and  have  allowed  those  whom  they  examined 
and  passed  to  make  narrow  comparisons  between  the  skeins  in  all  sorts 
of  lights  in  a  way  which  should  of  itself  have  afforded  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  defect. 

Although  however  the  expert  may  be  fully  satisfied  by  the  wool  test 
that  the  examinee  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing  with  certainty 
between 'red  and  green  flags  or  lights  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  canbedisplayed,  it  may  still  remain  for  him  to  satisfy  the  emplojer 
who  Is  not  an  expert,  the  railway  manager,  or  the  shipowner,  and  to 
convince  him  that  the  color-blind  person  is  nnfit  for  certain  kinds  of 
employment.  It  may  be  equally  necessary  to  convince  other  workmen 
that  the  examinee  has  been  fairly  and  rightly  dealt  with.  Both  these 
objects  may  be  easily  attained  by  the  nse  of  slight  modifications  of  the 
lights  which  are  employed.  Lanterns  for  this  special  purpose  were 
contrived  some  years  ago  by  Holmgren  himself  and  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Donders,  of  Utrecht,  and  what  are  substantially  their  contiiv- 
ances  have  been  brought  forward  within  the  last  few  months  as  novel- 
ties by  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  have  re-invented  them.  The  prin- 
ciple of  all  is  the  same,  namely,  that  light  of  varying  intensity  may  be 
displayed  through  apertures  of  varying  magnitude  and  through  colored 
glass  of  varying  tints,  so  as  to  imitate  the  appearances  of  signal  lamps 
at  different  distances  and  under  different  conditions  of  illumination,  of 
weather,  and  of  atmosphere.  /To  the  color-blind  the  difference  between 
a  red  light  and  a  green  one  is  not  a  difference  of  color,  but  of  luminos- 
ity, the  color  to  which  be  is  blind  appearing  the  less  luminous  of  the 
two.  He  may  therefore  be  correct  in  his  guess  as  to  which  of  the  two 
is  exhibited  on  any  given  occasion,  and  ho  is  by  no  means  certain  to 
mistake  one  for  the  other  when  they  are  exhibited  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. His  liability  to  error  is  chiefly  conspicuous  when  he  sees  one 
light  only  and  when  the  conditions  which  govern  its  luminosity  depart 
in  any  degree  from  those  to  which  ho  is  most  accustomed.  With  the 
lanterns  of  which  I  have  spoken  it  is  always  possible  to  deceive  a  color- 
blind person  by  altering  the  luminosity  of  a  light  without  altering  its 
color.  This  may  be  done  by  diminishing  the  light  behind  tlio  glass,  by 
noreasing  the  thickness  of  the  red  or  green  glass,  or  by  placing  a  piece 
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of  Deotral  tint,  more  or  less  dark,  in  Ax>Qt  of  either.  The  most  iacred- 
aloii%emplo;er  may  be  convinced  by  expedients  of  this  kind  that  the 
oolor-bliud  are  nob  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  safe  control  of  ships  or  of 
locomotives.  With  regard  to  the  whole  question  thereare  many  points 
of  great  interest,  both  physical  and  physiological,  which  are  still  more 
or  less  uucertaio,  but  the  practical  elements  have,  I  think,  been  well- 
Digh  exhausted,  and  the  means  of  securing  safety  are  fully  in  the  bauds 
of  those  who  choose  to  master  and  to  employ  them.  The  lanterns  in 
their  various  forms  are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  exposing 
the  color-blind  and  for  bringing  home  the  character  of  their  incapacity 
to  auskilled  spectators ;  but  they  are  both  cumbrous  and  superfluous 
for  the  detection  of  the  defect,  which  may  be  accomplished  with  far 
greater  ease  and  with  equal  certainty  by  the  wool  test  alone. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  examioations  which  have  been 
conducted  in  the  United  States,  thauks  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
Dr.  Joy  Jeffries,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  enormons  and  pre- 
viously quite  unsuspected  amount  of  color  ignorance,  the  condition 
which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  eolor-bliudneas  by  the  methods  of 
examination  which  are  in  favor  with  railway  companies  and  with  the 
board  of  trade;  and  this  color  ignorance  has  been  justly  regarded  as  a 
blot  on  the  American  system  of  national  education.  It  has  therefore, 
in  some  of  the  States,  led  to  the  adoption  of  systematic  color-teaching 
in  the  schools;  and  for  this  purpose  Dr.  Joy  Jeffries  bas  introduced  a 
wall  chart  and  colored  cards.  The  children  are  taught,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  match  the  colors  in  the  chart  with  those  of  the  cards  dis- 
tributed to  them,  and  when  they  are  tolerably  expert  at  matching  they 
are  further  taught  the  names  of  the  colors.  It  must  nevertheless 
always  be  remembered  that  a  knowledge  of  names  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  things  designated,  and  that  color  vision 
stands  in  no  definite  relation  to  color  nomenclature.  £veu  this  system 
of  teaching  may  leave  a  color-blind  pupil  undetected. 
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By  F.  Rbuleaui. 


From  the  preeeot  status  of  the  vorld'a  cnltnre,  one  can  not  fail  to 
discern  the sigDiflcantinflaence  of  oar  scientific  technology  in  qualifying 
us  for  greater  achievements  tlian  the  past  centuries  have  yet  witnessed, 
vhether  in  coanection  with  rapid  transit  by  land  or  sea,  tunneling 
mountains,  piercing  the  air,  making  the  lightning  our  message- bearer 
from  pole  to  pole  or  sending  oar  voices  across  the  land ;  or  whether, 
indeed, from  another  point  of  view  we  bring  into  oar  service  the  mighty 
mechanical  powers,  or  adapt  and  make  use  of  those  intangible  contriv- 
aoces  usually  annoticed  by  the  world  at  large. 

Everywhere  in  modern  life,  about  ns,  in  as,  with  as,  beside  us,  is  felt 
the  inflneuce  of  soieDtiflc  art  acting  as  an  agent  and  as  companion, 
whose  ceaseless  service  we  never  realize  until  for  a  moment  it  fails  us. 

Commonplace  though  this  be,  still  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  cultured 
world  and  perhaps  ia  the  narrower  circles  of  scientific  men,  this  truth 
is  too  slightly  valued.  The  value  of  scientific  technology  in  its  true 
character  as  producer  and  promoter  of  civilization,  is  too  little  recog* 
nized. 

This  may  result  from  a  confusiou  of  the  so-called  technical,  with  the 
nuscieDtific;  or  on  the  other  band,  from  concealment  of  its  resntts  pnder 
a  preponderating^  mass  of  idealism,  its  development  being  cramped  by 
ambition  for  gain  and  trammeled  by  social  evils,  which  go  hand  in  hand 
with  iDdnstrial  labor.  But  I  will  not  here  consider  this  side  of  the 
qnestion.  I  would  attempt  a  nearer  approach  to  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  technology  to  certain  weighty  qnestions,  which  appear  especially 
deserving  of  present  notice,  as : 

What  place,  particularly  in  associate  working,  the  technology  of  our 
day  takes  in  civilization  f  A  place  not  so  well  defined,  it  appears  to  me, 
as  is  that  we  assign  to  less  important  social,  political,  aad  scientific 
events, 

Again,  a  question  occnrs  as  to  the  chief  features  of  the  metho<1  fol- 
lowed by  technology  to  attain  its  ends,  and  concerning  the  plan  which 

*  TrantlAted  rrom  PromtOitui  (Berlin),  I8W>,  rtil.  I,  pp.  635,  641.  and  666. 
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mnat  more  or  less  nnderlie  device  and  invention ;  a  question  which 
(especially  for  patent  legialatioQ)  has  long  employed  and  mast  long 
continue  to  employ  the  scientist  aa  well  aa  the  administrative  practi- 
tioner. 

If  we  will  compare  onr  civilization  with  that  of  other  nations  we  mast 
nnderstandiugly  glance  at  the  people  and  their  pursuits,  which  we  find 
upon  the  lowest  stratum;  for  example,  those  who,  lacking  a  knowl- 
edge of  writing,  that  wondrous  thought  transmitter,  have,  of  course, 
no  care  for  science.  luthis  comparison  one  will  soon  encounter  peoples 
whom  a  high  calture  has  for  centuries,  yesj  thousands  of  centuries, 
been  a  part.  These  are  the  peoples  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  people  of  India,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians.  Koting 
without  pr^udice  their  cnltnre,  we  must  concede  them  to  be  in  a  state 
of  high  development,  indeed  to  have  been  highly  developed,  when  mid- 
dle Europe  still  remained  deep  in  barbarism.  Even  then  science  and 
art  flourished  among  them,  and  is  still  advancing. 

For  3,000  years  the  Indian  Vedaa  have  devoutly  proclaimed  the 
Deity;  2,000  years  ago  the  Indian  poets  produced  their  odyssey  the 
<*  Mahabbarata " — the  great  Bharata,  the  forerunner  of  many  dramas, 
among  them  the  tender  "  Sakuntala,"  the  charm  of  which  is  still  potent 
since  its  sentiments  found  their  origin  in  the  heart  of  man.  Philosophy 
flourished  likewise,  and  the  science  of  language  in  so  great  degree  that 
tbe  Indian  grammarians  of  to-day  can  look  back  upon  an  anbrokea  line 
of  predecessors,  tbe  vista  terminating  in  Fanini,  whom  they  reverence 
like  a  god.  Mathematics,  too,  were  fostered,  and  to-day  we  write  our 
numbers  in  Indian  characters.  In  parts  of  India  and  in  eastern  Asia 
the  commercial  acts  progressed  then  as  now.  Persia,  too,  was  laurel- 
crowned  among  the  world's  poets.  Following  tbe  great  Firdonsi  came 
tfae"Horaz"  of  Schiras,  and  in  his  footsteps  Hafis  sung  his  immortal 
Bongs,  alt  of  which  have  become  apart  of  our  literary  treasure  through 
tbe  sesame  of  translation.  And  the  Arabian  literature,  to  which  we 
have  not  yet  bad  access  in  its  entirety,  bow  has  it  laid  under  tribute 
the  Grecian  inheritance,  and  so  perfected  astronomy  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  name  half  tbe  heavens  after  them.  How,  under  tbe  patient 
and  studions  princes  of  tbe  time  of  Charles,  did  they  foster  the  growth 
of  arithmetical  and  still  deeper  science  1  How  too  have  they  surpassed 
our  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  varions  substances  and  essences! 

What  is  then  tbe  spiritual  difference  which  sunder<3  their  path  from 
oars?  Are  we  in  certain  arts  still  behind  them  T  Tbey  are  brave  sol- 
diers, gentle  and  industrious  citizens,  wise  statesmen  and  scholars ; 
honor  and  jostice  hold  high  rank  among  tbem.  Where  then,  considered 
as  men,  lie  the  points  of  ditt'erence  1 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  question  whether  the  spiritual  bounda- 
ries lead  to  the  good,  and  would  we  fain  know  whence  springs  our 
superiority  over  them  1 

BqiV  is  it  possible,  fqr  example^  that  England  with  a  few  thousand  of 
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ber  own  troops,  rules  Ihe  two  hDQdred  millions  of  India;'  how  was  ft 
possible  for  her  to  remain  victor  in  opposition  to  their  terrific  and  fanat- 
ical revolt  in  1857  f  How  does  it  happen  that  we,  Earopeaos  or  (not 
particnlarly  to  mention  the  £uropean-settled  America,)  th^t  the  At- 
lantic nations  alone  compass  the  earth  with  railroads,  surround  it  with 
telegraph  lines,  traverse  its  water  girdle  with  mighty  ships,  and  that 
to  all  this  the  other  five-sixths  of  theearth's  inhabitants  have  not  added 
a  span — the  same  five-sixths  which  still,  for  the  greater  part,  are 
grandly  organized  and  highly  cnltivatedl 

There  are  different  ways  of  explaining  this  astonishing  fact,  or  rather, 
of  at  least  attempting  to  determine  it  comprehensively.  Klemm,  the 
industrious  Leipsio  collector,  who  was  a  pre-historiaa  long  before,  the 
discovery  of  pile  habitations,  has  propounded  the  distinction  between 
"active"  and  " passive"  peoples ;  and  many  to-day  follow  him  therein. 
To  him  the  Atlantic  nations  are  the  active ;  all  other8,down  to  the  utterly 
uncultivated,  the  passive.  According  to  this  theory  we  make  history, 
they  sufl'er  it.  Altbongb  this  discrimination  appears  to  have  so  much 
in  its  favor  it  does  not  hold.  Ifations  can  (as  history  teaches)  be  a 
long  time  active,  then  passive,  and  later  again  active.  Activity  and 
passivity  are  not  to  nations  indwelling  characteristics,  but  oircam- 
stances  into  which  and  out  of  which  they  can  fall  without  changing 
their  spiritual,  essential  position.  One  proof  of  reality  the  Elemm 
theory  does  not  stand.  Europe  could,  to-morrow,  unyoked  from  Asia, 
be  made  passive  without  losing  the  character  which  makes  railroads, 
steamships  and  telegraphs  belong  to  her  as  her  spiritual  possession. 
The  Arabian,  on  the  contrary,  coald  destroy  the  products  of  scientific 
technology  as  the  pretended  Omar  the  books,  but  would  not  be  able  to 
re-prodnce  them,  as  has  many  times  been  done  in  case  of  the  books. 

Others  have  supposed,  and  still  believe,  that  it  is  Ohristianity  that 
establishes  the  distinction. 

This  however  does  not  stand  the  test.  Of  coarse  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tbiuking  which  resulted  in  metamorphosed  inventions  and 
discoveries  was  done  in  the  Christian  empire,  but  by  no  means  all. 
What  an  innovation  was  made  by  the  art  of  printing,  and  yet  we 
know  that  1,000  years  earlier  the  Chioese  had  found  a  way  to  this  art. 
Gunpowder,  too,  that  marks  so  decisive  a  step  in  the  progress  of  our 
civilization,  was  used  by  the  Arabians  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Freibnrg  monks.  Then  in  mechanics  we  find  those  important  power 
machines,  the  water  wheels,  are  very  old  and  of  Asiatic  origin. 

But  passing  from  these  examples  to  a  genuine  offepring  of  Europe, 
the  steam-engioe,  wat«biug  its  gradual  development  up  to  its  actual 
use — the  time  of  the  lienaissancc^in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  but  never  outside  of  Christendom,  even  this,  we  find,  does 
not  encounter  progress,  bat  on  the  contrary,  its  adherents  often  oppose 
jt  up  to  the  last. 

We  look  farther  and  do  we  not  find  to-day  Christians  living  in  the 
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East,  for  example,  in  Armenia  and  in  AbyBsinia,  entirely  ontside  the 
eoDtemplatioQ  of  onr  victorlons  modern  teohnologyl  In  the  poet  tliey 
have  added  Dauj^ht  thereto  and  to-day  they  are  not  itB  oontribators. 

It  cannot  be  the  things  tbemselres,  the  inventions,  bnt  the  engen- 
dering thought  which  must  have  produced  the  change,  the  innovation. 
In  fact  we  can  but  ascribe  this  to  a  peoaliar  progress  in  thoaght 
precedence,  a  difficult,  dangerous  ascent  to  a  higher,  fireer  comprehen- 
sion  of  nature. 

The  spell  which  bound  as  was  broken  by  onr  understanding  when  we 
found  the  foroes  of  nature  following  iu  their  operations  no  capricious 
will— a  Godly  will — bnt  working  according  to  steadfast,  unchangeable 
laws — the  laws  of  nature ;  never  otherwise. 

According  to  laws  mighty,  fixed,  eteTDal, 
Must  we  complete  onr  being's  circle 

breathe  Goethe's  words  from  out  the  terrors  of  nature's  inexorable 
power.  But  according  to  "laws  mighty,  fixed,  eternal"  roll  the  worlds, 
the  stars  pursue  their  course,  a  tile  falls  from  the  roof  or  a  drop  from 
its  cloud  height. 

Sana  waiider  up  and  down. 

Worlds  go  and  come  again, 

And  this  no  wiah  can  alter. 

In  this  grand  poetical  form  is  seized  the  same  uplifting  knowledge 
that  not  the  bodily  but  the  spiritual  force  incloses  within  itself  the  pre- 
sentimentof  God,  that  even  the  world's  creation  consists  in  the  imma- 
tability  of  its  laws.  That  it  might  win  the  knowledge,  thought  broke 
throDgb  the  old  barriers,  bat  immedia,tely  drew  from  real  life  con- 
clusions such  as  these,  if  we  may  utter  them  quite  free  from  secondary 
considerations. 

If  we  bring  lifeless  bodies  into  such  circnmstances  that  their  working 
of  natural  laws  answers  onr  purposes,  we  may  permit  them  instead  of 
this  labor  to  work  for  living  beings. 

This  began  to  be  carried  out  with  intelligence,  and  thereby  was  created 
our  present  technology.  Scientific  te<'bnology  I  must  uame  it.  When 
the  spirit  entertained  the  idea  which  sought  to  make  natural  laws  a  con- 
scious power,  scarcely  anything  was  known  of  these  laws  and  they  must 
first  be  wooed.  Through  hard  battle  indeed  must  they  be  won,  for 
the  learned  world  believed  itself  to  have  them  in  its  possession.  The 
reformer  had  therefore  not  simply  to  make  the  discovery,  but  to 
accomplish  the  r^igantic  task  of  overcoming  autagouistic  convictions 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  a  spiritnal  campaign  up  to  the  heights 
of  freer  knowledge,  for  this  maroh  found  weighty  opposition  in  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  which  had  demanded  its  sacrifice.  The  victory 
was  won,  and  therewith  our  present  technology  gained  the  command. 
The  opposing  current  of  the  time  had  spent  itself,  comprehending,  per- 
haps, itfi  injustice,  for  do  not  its  first  representatives  travel  as  gaily 
upon  the  rail^ad,  telephone,  aud  tele^aph  as  do  others  1    Unly  smalf 
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skirmishers  exist  as  a  reserve,  and  this  more  from  stubborDDesB  than 
coQvictioD.  At  all  events  they  do  not  in  the  least  retard  the  chief  move- 
ment. 

What  bad  happened  had  the  reaction  of  that  time  prevailed — for  it 
■was  a  reaction  begun  in  Germany  more  than  100  years  before,  Coper- 
nicus having  lain  more  thaji  90  years  in  the  grave  when  Galileo  was 
nnwillingly  compelled  to  witness  against  him — what  bad  happened  in 
such  an  event  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  yet  not  so,  for  we  may  see  it 
exemplified  in  the  great  Arabian  nation.  Among  this  people  the  reac- 
tion had,  in  troth,  conquered.  Their  Galileos,  their  Averrhoes,  and 
numberless  others,  were  defeated,  together  with  their  fVee  convictions ; 
with  tbem  their  entire  sect,  and  therewith  the  Arabian  cnltare,  which 
already  had  lifted  the  hand  to  grasp  the  palm  of  victory  of  free  knowl- 
edge, was  paralyzed  by  the  fanatical  victors,  and  paralyzed  they  still  lie 
low,  already  half  a  thousand  years.  Allah  aalam  !  "  God  alone  knows," 
therefore  shalt  thou  not  desire  to  know !  So  sounds  it  since  then  lor 
the  pure  Mohammedan ;  all  investigation  is  cut  off  from  him,  forbidden 
and  declared  sinful.  A  noble  and  refined  disciple  of  the  Prophet  has 
given  expression  to  the  hope  that  the  Moslem  may  yet  be  called  to  take 
up  the  lost  leadership.  Who  may  believe  him !  However,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  overthrow  of  free  thought  in  the  Arabian  language 
has  become  decisive  for  the  remaining  Asiatic  culture.  Like  a  dam  lies 
the  spiritual-slain  mass  between  them  and  us,  and  so  has  it  come  that 
we  alone  bare  entered  into  the  development  to  which  the  pictured 
progress  of  thought  led  the  way.  The  powers  of  natare  which  she  has 
taught  ns  to  make  useful  are  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical ; 
to  permit  them  to  work  for  as  requires  a  great  outfit  of  mathematical 
and  natural  science.  From  this  entire  equipment  we  exercise  a  portion 
as  a  privilege. 

It  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  briefly  distinguish  the  two  directions 
of  development,  to  call  tbem  by  particular  names.  The  Greeks  named 
an  artistic  mechanism,  an  arrangement  throngb  which  the  unusual  could 
be  conducted,  a  manffanon,  which  word  goes  back,  according  to  some,  to 
the  name  of  the  eminent  race  of  magicians.  AH  kinds  of  definite  tangi- 
ble things  which  were  considered  skillfully  and  wisely  thought  out  were 
80  titled ;  among  others,  a  catapult  for  projectiles  for  purposes  of  war. 
With  this  the  word  comes  into  the  Middle  Ages,  Then,  early  in  the  sevr 
euteentb  century,  a  great  machine  was  invented  for  rolling  and  smooth- 
ing the  washing,  and  since  this  contrivapce  bore  a  remarkable  outward 
resemblance  to  the  catapult,  it  was  also  given  its  name,  wherenpoQ  the 
word  wandered  furtfaer  into  the  remaining  i^uropean  tongues,  as  every 
house-wife  knows,  or  perhaps  does  pot  know,  if  she  sepd  her  washing 
to  a  <' mangle." 

Again,  for  oar  purpose,  [  would  generalize  that  old  word  and  uaine, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  something  by  means  of  which  the  forces  of  pa- 
tnv^  are  kdown  ya  her  laws,  mang<miam,  aod  on  the  Other,  that  which 
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seenia  to  stand  as  oatare'a  defender,  iDysterioasly  guarding  her  ways, 
naturiam. 

Employing  for  the  present  these  terms,  we  shall  see  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  divided  into  mangantstical  and  naturisUcalf  and  shall  notice 
that,  on  account  of  their  full  nnderstanding  of  their  material  eqaipment, 
the  former  have  a  powerfal  advantage  over  the  latter.  Indeed,  we  dare 
go  much  further  and  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  to  the  manganistical 
nations  belongs  the  domination  of  the  earth,  although  now,  as  ever,  it 
mast  be  battled  for.  Still  the  observer  may  confidently  prediet  the  vic- 
tory of  the  manganists  and  that  resistance  can  bat  mean  either  gradaal 
overthrow  or  destmction. 

That  nnyielding  determination  makes  possible  the  unprecedented 
step  from  natarism  to  manganism  is  shown  in  onr  time,  a  time  so  rich 
in  calture,  by  the  example  of  Japan. 

The  chief  men  of  this  nation,  having  recognized  the  necessity,  have 
also  gained  the  political  power  for  the  purpose,  and  so  transpires  before 
onr  eyes  the  intelligent  effort,  towards  which  all  their  strength  is 
directed,  of  systematically  changing  their  scheme  of  instraction.  Diffi- 
cult as  is  the  attempt  its  beginning  promises  success,  consisting  as  it 
does  in  nothing  else  than  learning,  learning,  learmng. 

Very  gently  in  India  the  English  have  commencetl  to  work  towards 
manganistical  education,  and  although  all  is  yet  in  the  beginning, 
great  resalts  are  possible. 

It  is  unnecessary  however  to  stray  into  distant  lands  to  find  uatur- 
ism  -,  in  Europe  it  is  at  hand,  and  indeed  in  every  humau  being  lurks  a 
portion  of  naturism.  The  first  toaoh  with  manganism  must  be  through 
education,  the  surrender  ot  the  nncultared  mass  of  intellect  to  kind  na- 
ture, but  subject  to  a  firm  control  which  shall  so  hold  her  in  check  as 
to  prevent  the  ruin  which  would  otherwise  threaten  in  the  fall  contact 
with  fete. 

In  Spain  manganism  has  developed  but  slightly.  The  Iberian  Penin- 
sula has  not  contributed  to  the  great  metamorphosing  inventions; 
naturally  the  repression  of  thoaght  advancement  would  occur  more 
readily  there,  as  at  that  period  the  new- discovered  world  held  attentioo. 
The  loss  to  Spain  is,  however,  incalculable.   . 

Greece,  once  leading  the  world  in  arts  and  sciences,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  blossoming  of  scientific  technology,  so  entangled  in  the  result  of 
her  fall  that  the  movement  did  not  seize  her.  Now  as  a  nation  she 
seeks  to  raise  herself  out  of  naturism  in  order  to  resume  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  old  spiritual  activity,  aud  we  may  watch  with  interest  the 
experiment  made  upon  the  classical  soil  of  this  beautiful  land.  With- 
out manganism  the  efibrt  must  fail. 

Italy  furnishes  us  with  a  striking  illustration.  For  a  long  time  de- 
voted thoroughly  to  naturism,  and  also  desiring  her  share  in  the  great 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  Benaissance,  this  highly-gifted  people  more 
or  less  neglected  manganism,  bat  preserved  her  flowers  of  art,  and  baa 
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therein  aonght  and  found  her  glory ;  this  neglect  lier  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  caused  her  to  recognize,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  its 
avoidance;  consequently  we  see  the  Italians  exerting  themselves  with 
astouishing  energy  to  spread  among  themselves  mangauistioal  indus- 
tries and  qualities.  That  their  rapid  and  significant  progress  in  useful 
industries  weakens  their  achievements  in  art  iudastry  can  not  be 
doubted. 

Like  a  shadow  this  fact  dits  over  us,  until  it  seems  as  if  between  the 
two  directions  must  exist  an  opposition  to  which  one  will  fall  a  sacrifice. 
But  not  so;  art  and  scientific  technology  are  not  at  variance;  it  only 
requires  great  efi'ort  for  both  to  be  developed ;  great  firmness  and 
spiritual  insight  into  sesthetical  laws  to  counterbalance  the  distarhing 
grasp  of  the  machine. 

That  both  may  develop  side  by  side  is  shown  by  the  present  move- 
ment in  Austria  aud  <^rmany. 

Taming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  inner  method  of  manganism, 
I  pass  over  an  entire  lineof  preparatory  grades,  but  desire  to  note  that 
which  is  common  to  different  actions,  but  which  seems  to  the  outside 
world  contradictory.  Snch  generalizing  shortens,  but  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  clearer  the  influx  of  new  appearances  in  the  technical 
kingdom.  For  the  purpose  of  making  these  certain,  efficient  and  intel- 
ligent, it  may  be  permitted  to  employ  a  few  simple  examples : 


The  cog-wheel  a,  Fig.  1,  catching  in  the  nsnal  manner  in  the  cogs  of 
the  bar  at  2,  is  rotated  at  1  in  the  stationary  A'ame  c,  iu  which  also  at 
3,  the  cog-bar  b  slides,  this  bar,  a  very  long  one,  being  pulled  down  by 
a  weight  B. 

Imagining  the  wheel  a  so  tnrned  as  to  raise  the  weight  B,  or  in  such 
manner  as  to  lower  it,  we  have  before  us  an  efficient  machine  of  a  defi- 
nite kind,  viz,  one  of  continuous  direction  of  motion  whether  forward 
or  backward.  We  will  call  it,  because  of  this  continuous  motion,  a 
running  work  (Laafwerke).  As  is  well  known,  there  are  many  running 
works;   among  them  friction  wheels,  cog-wheels,  beltings,  turbines, 
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etc.,  in  mauy  different  combinatioDB.  0[)posed  to  tliis  tuecbanism  is 
another  of  a  different  motion ;  of  this  Fig.  2  furnishes  an  example. 
The  wheel  a  turna  1,  in  a  fixed  frame  and  has  saw  or  similar  shaped 
teeth  in  which,  at  2,a  ratchet  catches.  This  ratchet  hinders  the  wheel 
fhun  following  the  palling  of  the  weight  A  at  the  margin  of  the  wheel 
a.  Bnt  if  the  wheel  be  turned  aa  we  wind  a  cord,  4,  on  which  hangs  the 
weight,  the  ratchet  permits  the  wheel  to  go  forward  bnt  retards  it  again 
as  soon  as  the  compelling  force  subsides. 

This  ari-aagemeut  is  known  as  "  obstruction^  (Gesperre.) 

In  the  use  just  described  we  woald  call  it  obstructing  u'orfc(Sperrwerk); 
its  backward  and  forward  motion  Tarying,  thus  requiring  it  to  be  com- 
pletely discriminated  from  running  toori  (Laufwerke). 

From  the  given  groups  of  mechanisms,  five  others  are  possible. 

If  ve  nest  imagine  the  ratchet  to  be  raised,  through  pressure  upon 
the  button  at  5,  the  obstruction  being  released,  the  weight  A  falls  down, 
taking  or  drawing  with  it  the  wheel  a.  The  resulting  motion  can  be 
utilized  iu  many  ways :  quickly,  as  through  a  push  with  a  ram,  slowly,  ' 
gradually,  as  by  a  clock ;  also  in  the  running  work  of  the  telegraph, 
changing  always  according  to  supply. 

Through  winding  on  spokes,  the  mechanical  labor  can  always  be  use- 
fully changed.  Instead  of  lifting  a  weight  A,  one  can  also  place  an 
elastic  body,  i.  e.,  a  spring  in  a  condition  of  tension.  We  will  there- 
fore name  the  produced  mechanism  tension  work  (Spannwerk).  The 
crossbow  was  a  spring  tension  work ;  there  ace  millions  of  spring 
tension  works  in  practical  use  in  &int-locl(S. 

We  procure  a  third  mechanism  through  a  slight  change  of  the  man- 
agement, namely,  by  allowing  the  ratchet  that  was  previously  released 
to  be  again  caught.  This  then  catches  up  the  wheel  a  and  with  it  the 
fallen  weight  A.  A  sufficiently  strong  structure  presupposed,  one  can 
also  make  the  mechanism  serve  for  catching  up  heavy  masses,  and  we 
name  it  accordingly  cafc/t  tcorh  (Fangwerke).  The  mechanisms  used  in 
mines  and  also  in  elevators  for  the  catching  of  the  propellers  in  case  of 
rope-break,  are  such  catch  work.  If  one  considers  that  the  wheel  teeth 
can  be  made  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible,  whereby  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  a  will  be  smooth  and  the  obstructing  ratchet  simply  a  friction 
body,  the  obstruction  changes  into  a  friction  obstruction,  as  one  per- 
ceives in  the  brake  of  the  railroad  train.  The  applications  otcatck  icork 
are  also  very  useful  and  numerons. 

A  fourth  mechanism  one  would  secure  out  of  the  groups  in  question, 
if  one  attached,  but  on  a  moving  arm,  perhaps  a  second  similar  ratchet 
to  the  nearer  one,  fastened  to  it,  the  last  having  a  swinging  motion. 
Through  this  motion  one  can  then,  intermittingly,  move  the  wheel  with 
the  intention  of  lifting  the  weight,  since  the  first  ratchet  always  catches 
the  wheel  when  it  begins  to  let  the  weight  sink.  The  thus  formed  and 
driven  mechanism  is  called  (eap  work  (Schaltwerk).  Applications  of 
the  same  are  known  and  many,    A  fifth  manner  of  conversion  of  the 
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groups  results,  if  oue  uses  perhaps  a  narrow,  coruer-sliaped  segment  of 
a  wlinel  and  forms  with  it  an  obstruction  for  the  passage  between  the 
points  1  and  2,  in  the  fashion,  I  will  say,  of  a  door.  Then  through  clos- 
ing the  obstmetiou  at  2,  the  passage  can  be  retarded  or  stopped ; 
tlirough  loosening,  it  will  be  opened.  We  will  name  the  mechanism  in 
this  form,  cloaing  work  (Schliesswerk).  It  exists  in  closing  doors,  win- 
dows, closets,  chests,  in  the  form  of  looks,  and  so  on  in  known  and 
numerous  changes.  We  see  here  the  wide  domains  of  the  lock,  which 
offers  millions,  yes  millionfold  variations  of  closing  work. 

The  sixth,  and  perhapsfrom  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanic  the  most 
remarkable  change  of  the  obstruction,  is  the  checking  or  check  work 
(Hemmwerk),  as  we  will  say.  It  exists  if  we  set  free  the  obstruction 
by  light  touches  npon  the  button  at  5  and  immediately  closing  it  again. 
K  this  occar  regularly  the  progress  of  the  wheel  a  may  serve,  among 
other  purposes,  for  measuring  time.  luclocks  this  cftecA^icor^  is  largely 
used.  The  regular  release  of  the  obstruction  takes  place  by  means  of 
an  even-timed  body,  the  pendulum.  Variations  of  check  work  exist 
in  many  other  machines. 

Thus  we  see  there  are  many  examples  of  obstruction  works  (Gesperr- 
werkeu],  as  we  may  call  them  collectively,  i.  e.,  works  in  which  the  ob- 
structing ratchet  ptays  a  part.  But  let  us  look  still  farther.  It  often 
occurs  that  obstruction  works  are  combined  and  the  action  of  one  trans- 
mitted to  the  other.  A  fine  example  is  furnished  by  the  set-trigger  of 
target  rifles.  This  trigger  is  nothing  else  than  a  little  tension  work, 
very  easily  loosened,  in  consequence  of  which  the  firmer  held  tension 
work  of  the  cock  is  loosened,  one  thus  working  upon  the  other.  Such 
a  combination  we  may  call  a  tension  work  of  a  higher  order,  or,  in  case 
of  a  similar  combining  of  obstruction  works  we  speak  of  an  obstruc- 
tion work  of  a  higher  order.  An  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  mo- 
tive work  of  a  clock,  where  the  weight  and  spring  tension  work 
(Qewichts-uud  Fedderspanuwerk)  drives  the  obstruction  work  {das 
Hemmwerk),  thus  working  in  the  second  order.  Olearly,  we  have  here 
a  principle,  for  the  transmission  of  motion  can  occur  between  obstruc- 
tion work  and  wheel  work,  and  so  on.  For  example,  there  is  attached 
to  the  check  work  of  the  clock  a  cog-wheel  work  which  moves  the 
hands.  Naming  motive  works  in  general,  several  examples  of  which 
we  have  noticed  rfrtue  works  (Treibwerken),  the  wheel  work  of  a  clock 
must  be  a  drive  work  of  the  third  order,  consisting  of  tension  work, 
check  work,  and  wheel-running  work  arranged  the  one  over  the  other. 

Having  taken  so  broad  a  view  in  this  field  of  observation,  we  turn  to 
another  quite  different  in  aspect. 

If  we  notice  onr  machines  in  practical  use  we  find  among  them  a 
namber  in  which  fluidity  serves  as  force  and  motion  transmitter,  as  the 
hydraulic  press,  the  pump,  spouting  machines,  water  wheels,  the  tur- 
bines, etc.  But  not  only  liquid  but  gaseous  fluids  we  similarly  convert 
into  gas  motors,  air  machines,  and  especially  into  steam-engines.    Close 
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observation  shows  that  we  have  subjected  all  thesecases,  in  coDseqnence 
ot'  the  saitable  inclosing  of  the  liquids  in  cha.DDels,  pipea,  and  vessels, 
to  BQch  a  forced  way  of  motion — I  at  one  time  proposed  to  name  it 
"forced-running" — that  they  are  able  to  work  in  mechanisuiBaB  do  firm 
bodies,  but  have  this  advaocage  of  ooaforming  themselves  always  to 
their  surroundings. 

If  we  iDtrodnce  sometbing  of  this  kind  in  our  running  work  (Fig.  I), 
replacing  the  cog  bar  by  a  stream  of  water,  then  our  running  work 
becomes  a  water  wheel,  mediocre  indeed,  if  the  water  is  taken  as  the 
driving  force.  It  beoomea  a  dipping  wheel  or  spray  wheel  when  the 
wheel  a  is  propelling  and  the  water  b  is  the  propelled  body. 

The  practice  in  machines  leads  to  the  same  thought  coucerniug  ob- 
struction work.  The  obstructing  ratchets  are  named  valves  when  either 
the  wheel  a  or  its  subatitnte — a  section  of  the  wheel,  cog  bar,  etc. — 
bave.  been  converted  to  liquids.  The  valves  are  in  reality  iu  every 
way,  try  them  or  examine  them  as  we  will,  the  obstructing  ratchets  of 
the  liquid.  One  observes  immediately  what  a  new,  great,  yes,  even 
grand,  enlargement  has  been  gained  by  the  putting  into  use  of  these 
drive  works.  Examples  surround  us,  I  should  say  crowd  around  us. 
Our  common  water-pump,  with  the  butt  of  the  valves  and  the  sucking 
valve,  is  a  water  leap  work  prepared  exactly  -in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  mentioned  before,  viz,  of  that  leap  work  found  in  Fig.  2.  Also 
in  check  work  we  find  fluids,  liquids,  and  gates  taking  the  place  of  an 
ascending  wheel  or  its  substitute,  as  in  water  throwing  machines  and 
not  less  in  steam-engines. 

In  fact,  regarding  these  macbiues  as  drive  works,  they  correspond  to 
clocks  which  I  have  taken  as  illustrations  <Jf  obstruction  works,  the 
ditference  being  solely  that  in  clocks  a  harmful  resistance,  ia  the  other 
machines  a  aseful  resistance,  is  overcome.  Had  I  more  time  I  would 
prove  their  similarity  iu  all  points. 

The  valves,  for  instance,  often  single,  but  sometimes  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  in  one  machine,  correspond  to  the  so-called  anchor  of 
the  clock  check  work,  to  the  eccentric  (muschelschieber)  of  the  steam 
engine,  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  being  represented  by  the  vibrating 
butt,  etc. 

Thus  the  great  and  powerful  steam-engine  legitimately  and  with 
perfect  ease  falls  in  the  line,  taking  there  its  rightful  place.  And  so 
must  it  be  with  scientific  perception  which  will  have  to  do  with  true, 
logical  connection  only  (not  with  sensational),  performing  wonders. 
Bnt  in  dealing  with  this  principle  we  must  gain  oue  more  ascent  in 
order  to  attain  the  full  theoretical  horizon.  Let  ua  not  regret  the 
trifling  exertion  which  must  bring  abundant  reward. 

yotiog,  from  the  common  standpoint,  the  source  of  power  in  onr 
steam-engine,  we  find  within  the  collected  mass  of  stored-up  ateam  an 
active,communicating  atom  force,  whichis  an  expansive  power  or  ten- 
aiou  work.    The  boiler,  too,  with  its  valves  and  contrivance  for  letting 
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off  steam,  is  bat  a  tension  work,  diS'eriDg  frum  that  previously  noticed 
in  tliat  it  lodges  in  a  physical  maouer  the  called  forth  tension,  making 
it,  in  truth,  a  physical  tension  worlc.  This  observation  carries  ns  further, 
draws  ns  on,  as  it  wore,  to  the  casual  connection  by  which  heat  is  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  boiler  water.  This  connecting  link  is  the  fire,  the 
glowing,  flaming  coal  which  gave  up  chemically,  In  combustion,  the 
energy  storetl  therein.  Thus  fire  is  a  chemieal  tension  work  made 
active  through  kindling,  but  holding  latent,  if  we  consider  it  in  the 
form  of  coal,  a  heat  energy  stored  within  by  nature's  slow  process  dur- 
ing millions  of  years  and  now  eagerly  yielded  to  our  simple  expedient. 

Thus  we  have  our  steam-engine  complete ;  in  the  boiler  fire  a  liberated 
chemical  tension  work ;  in  the  boiler  itself  a  physical  tension  work 
made  active  by  the  Are ;  in  the  engine  proper,  consLstiug  of  stop-cocks, 
cylinder,  and  piston-work,  a  mechanical  check  work,  with  motive  power 
previously  supplied ;  consequently,  as  a  whole,  a  general  drive  work  of 
the  third  order  whereby  we  alight  all  secondary  mechanisms  of  per- 
mitted masses. 

But  if  instead  of  the  simple  steam  engine  with  its  alternate  motion 
we  consider  a  crank-engine,  we  have  attached  to  the  check  work,  in  the 
form  of  the  crauk-motor,  a  running  work,  which  wo  can  and  do  use,  in 
thousands  of  forms;  but  the  machine  thus  becomes  in  this,  its  most- 
used  variety,  a  general  drive-work  of  the  fourth  order. 

Permit  me  to  call  atteution  to  still  another  example  taken  from  steam 
industry  upon  the  railroad. 

In  the  locomotive  just  developed  we  have  before  us  a  drive  work  of 
the  fourth  order.  Next  come  the  drive  wheels  of  the  engine  as  run- 
ning work,  friction- wheel  work  (Beibrader  werk),  and  joiuing  this  loco- 
motive the  train  gliding  over  the  rails,  a  self-moving  second  running 
work,  making,  as  a  whole,  a  drive  work  of  the  sixth  order. 

But  let  our  train  be  of  modern  form  and  it  will  have  a  Westinghonse 
brake.  The  reason  of  the  great  favor  iu  which  this  brake  is  held  and 
of  its  great  importance  our  theory  explains  as  follows ; 

The  brake  itself  is  a  catch  work  formed  from  a  friction  obstniction 
work  which  we  formerly  set  in  motion  with  the  hand. 

ISow  we  manage  otherwise.  We  have  with  Westinghonse  in  the  form 
of  the  air  battery  on  the  train,  indeed  on  every  car,  a  strong,  readily- 
placed  tension  work  which  we  can  at  all  times  easily  release  through  a 
stopcock  in  the  form  of  an  obstructing  ratchet,  which  the  brake  con- 
tracts. Beginning  from  above,  if  we  follow  the  brake  apparatus,  we 
have  before  ns :  The  little  steam-engine,  a  check  work;  the  air  pressure 
pump,  a  leap  work;  the  mentioned  crank  mechanism,  a  check  work; 
and  tlie  side  brake  itself,  a  catch  work  ;  together  a  drive  work  and  in- 
deed a  mechanism  of  the  fifth  order ;  and  if  we  add  thereto,  as  we 
must,  steam-boiler  and  fire,  the  whole  results  as  a  general  drive  work 
of  the  seventh  order.  Higher  nnmbers  of  orders  certainly  do  not  be- 
long to  usual  contrivances.  ,^  , 
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We  ma;  now  turo,  witbout  anxiety  lest  we  sacrifioe  clearness,  to  tlie 
side  of  the  most  modern  of  all  teclinical  noveltiea,  the  electro-iueehaD- 
ical.  Here  we  recognize  io  tbe  Galvanic  battery,  or  chain,  a  ehemical 
runningworJc,  which  expression  can  well  be  conceded,  as  it  depends  npon 
motion  excitement,  althoagh  it  beatomical;  the  induced  physical-elec- 
trical stream,  the  vaJveB  of  which  are  the  obstruction  ratchet,  the  con- 
tact, polishing  springs,  etc.,  is  used  in  various  arts;  in  telegraphy  it 
works  in  leap  work  of  the  second  order,  provides  by  relay  for  release 
and  making  fast  again,  and  a  meofaanical  ranningarrangementof  writ- 
ing work ;  i  t  results,  according  to  circumstances,  fVom  the  third  to  the 
fourth  order. 

The  nsnal  sonnd-contrivances  of  the  railroad  work  in  tbe  Qftb  order, 
chemically  in  current  producers,  physically  leaping  in  the  anchor  pull- 
ing through  which  a  mechanical  tension  work,  that  is  one  bent  by  the 
hand,  is  released ;  the  same  drives  a  check  work  which  again  the  little 
hammer  tension  work  (Hammerspannwerke)  springs,  makes  taat,  and 
then  releases. 

Among  chemical  drive  work,  we  notice  that  the  tension  works  take 
a  prominent  place.  Those  placed  here  will  be  of  the  number  so  artis- 
tically prepared  by  chemists  that  they  give  up  tbeir  tension,  or  expan- 
sive force,  slowly  or  rapidly.  Gunpowder  is  tbe  most  powerful  tension 
work,  which  the  naturistical  groping  MiddleAge  set  in  tbe  place  of  the- 
mechanical  tension  work  stretched  by  tbe  hand  of  man  out  of  netting, 
bows,  and  sinews  in  large  and  small  throwing  machines.  Tbe  purpose 
remaining  exactly  the  same,  the  kind  of  tension  work  was  changed. 
The  fuse  releasing  the  new  tension  work  was  in  itself  a  slow  running, 
chemical  tension  work,  entirely  separated  from  the  larger.  Lat«r  we 
got  so  far  as  to  take  the  two  together  in  a  single  contrivance,  at  first 
in  fiint-locks,  then  in  jiercussion  locks.  Thei'e  one  entered  the  third 
order.  The  percussion  cap,  a  chemical  tension  work  rather  easily  liber- 
ated, is  set  free  by  a  mechanical  tension  work  attached  to  the  guucock. 
The  ball  is  thrown  by  a  tension  work  of  the  third  order,  as  occurs  in 
the  set-trigger  in  tbe  fourth  order. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  concerning  a  petty  example,  the  mat«h.  Kot 
two  geuerations  have  we  possessed  it,  and  previous  to  this  brief  period 
we  manganists,  in  point  of  fire  kindling,  were  very  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  lowest  naturists. 

In  a  natural  state,  as  we  know,  people,  throngh  laboriously  acquired 
skill,  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood;  in  other 
words,  they  set  free  that  tension  work,  heat.  The  old  Greeks  used  for 
the  purpose  the  pyreion,  the  under  piece  of  which,  called  tbe  eschara, 
contained  a  bore,  in  which  tbe  rubbing  piece,  tbe  trypanou  or  borer, 
was  inserted  and  then  turned  by  twisting  tbe  hands. 

Ought  not  in  some  hidden  corner  of  the  Grecian  moantains  the  pyr- 
eion still  to  be  foundf    It  would  be  very  serviceable  to  bring  it  to  light. 

The  little  fire-chests  containing  fiint,  steel,  tinder, and  threads  dipped 
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in  salphnr,  which  in  my  earliest  childhood  I  saw  used  iu  my  home,  are 
examples  which  have  kept  their  places  id  apite  of  the  all-coDqaering 
match ;  it  would  be  well  to  have  specimens  of  these  preserved  iu  ethno- 
graphical museums. 

Later  came  steel  and  flint,  a  physical  tension  work  used  for  itself. 
With  their  help  one  kindled — and  many  stQl  do  it  to-day — 'the  tinder, 
an  easily  freed  tension  work,  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose  and 
consisting  at  that  time  of  burnt  linen. 

On  the  tioder  as  soou  as  it  glimmered,  was  set  free  a  chemical  ten- 
sion work  rather  difficult  to  release,  the  thread  dipped  in  sulphur,  and 
finally  with  this,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  but  not  for  a  time  a  coal.  For 
the  kindling  of  the  wood  alone  one  used,  in  succession,  four  distinct 
tension  works,  one  physical,  stone  and  steel,  and  three  chemical,  tinder, 
sulphur,  and  wood. 

We  now  see  the  match  fully  in  the  domain  of  the  former  developed 
principle.  The  little  important  fire  tool  was  made  by  combining  three, 
but  soon  after  four  tension  works,  and  is  a  ctiemical  tension  work  of  the 
fourth  onler,  formed  from  the  tension  works  phosphorous,  chloracid 
kali,  sulphur,  and  wood.  For  the  sulphnr,  as  is  known,  was  later  sub- 
stituted in  many  ways  wax  or  parafQne.  But  the  principle  is  very 
plainly  recognized ;  each  one  of  tiie  tension  works  following  one  upon 
another,  is  more  ditBcultto  set  free  than  its  predecessor,  but  was  freed 
definitely,  and  then  through  a  very  easy  mechanical  action  upon  the 
little  tension  work  most  highly  sensitive,  the  hair-trigger,  brought  about 
the  deliverance,  as  it  were,  of  each  of  the  four  obstructions  which  had 
cansod  such  trouble,  demanding  the  entire  force  of  one  and  frequently 
of  two  men.  That  the  combination  of  the  four  tension  works  was  so 
recently  attained  proves  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  train  of 
thought  must  have  been  qnit«  difficult. 

We  have  now,  at  last,  the  manganistical  principle  fully  before  us,  iu  a 
common  form  as  well  as  in  the  greatest,  the  examples  embracing  the 
most  powerful  forces,  down  to  the  finest  and  smallest,  and  we  can  de- 
clare tbat  the  method  consists :  In  the  cultivation  depending  upon  a  set- 
entijic  knowledge  of  tke  laws  of  nature,  and  the  resulting  higher  orders, 
a/nd  those  standing  side  by  side,  of  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  drive 
work. 

If  the  foregoing  is  developed  essentially  with  a  consideration  of  me- 
chanical technical  aims,  it  permits  itself  to  torn  without  any  compul- 
sion upon  the  precedency  of  chemical  technology  and  may,  therefore, 
be  fonnd  to  embrace  in  itself  the  entire  problem.  One  has  only,  for  ex- 
fimple,  to  think  of  a  chemical  manufactory,  etc,  and  how  sulphuric  acid 
enters  as  a  physical' and  mechanical  medium  in  the  colors.  As  in  the 
above  both  of  the  others  are  side  by  side  with  the  mechanical. 

From  the  standpoint  now  gained,  if  we  again  consider  scientific  tech- 
nology, we  shall  see  bow  its  results  are  closely  bound  with  our  life 
habits,  indeed,  with  oqr  ^ntjre  cnltEUe*    We  ma^  overlook  the  fact  tbab 
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we  are  directlj  snironnded  fn  onr  dwellings  by  thoasanda  of  obstmc- 
tion  works  which  bave  made  oar  roomB  safe,  comfortable,  and  conven- 
ient  for  light,  air,  and  warmth.  We  may  overlook  this  bacanse  natar- 
istical  labor  is  able  to  produce  similar,  although  less  perfect^  resnltB. 
Bat  let  OS  notice  other  things  wherebj  onr  dwellings  have  received  their 
character.  There  ia  the  gas-light  in  the  hoase,  on  the  street,  in  the 
pnblic  boilding.  We  may  thank  for  it  a  chemical  tension  work  of  the 
fonrth  order — fire,  retort,  gasometer,  condnction  by  stop-cockn,  paasiag 
by  alt  intermediate  works — all  of  them  important,  all  ramifying  throagh 
the  city  pipes.  The  water  for  hoatie  and  street  necesaity,  when  taken 
irom  a  river- water  condait,  furnishes  a  drive  work  of  at  least  the  sixth 
order.  Upon  the  railroad  we  move  by  drive  work  of  a  higher  order, 
regulate  the  powerfnl  service  with  another,  by  means  of  drive  works 
permit  freight  to  be  carried  on  the  rails  from  place  to  place,  ftom  land 
to  land,  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another,  a  thoosand-fold  more  than 
a  person  conid  carry,  Throngboat  the  earth  by  meansofphysical  drive 
work  we  have  the  messenger  service,  both  written  and  spoken. 

How  fare  we  in  war  T  In  millions  of  chemical  tension  works,  large 
and  small,  generally  of  higher  order,  we  carry  the  driving  force  to  the 
distant  battlefield  and  there  set  it  free  by  means  of  a  high  order  of  drive 
works. 

Upon  the  ocean  we  are  carried  hundreds  of  ftiiles  from  land,  for  weeks 
and  mouths,  by  means  of  tension-work  activity. 

Rich  prodnctions,  snch  as  coal,  we  bave  gained  from  nature.  The 
natnristical  man  early  found  upon  the  high  moantain  raage  the  water 
oonrse,  that  ruaning  work  subordinated  to  tension  work,  and  very 
likely  the  future  will  briog  to  light  other  products,  such  as  petroleum, 
which  we  may  say  was  discovered  three  decades  ago.  This  product  is  a 
highly  elastic  chemical  tension  work  fltted  to  play  its  part  under  a  clear 
flame.  In  reality  it  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  chemical  tension 
works,  each  under  such  slight  restraint  as  to  free  itself  invisibly. 

We  had,  therefore,  to  submit  this  product  of  nature  to  a  process  of 
separation,  according  to  the  manganistical  principle,  into  groups  of 
small  parts  easily  liberated  and  on  which  the  tension  work  was  first 
transmissible  and  generally  applicable.  Police  directions  required 
that  if  the  product  were  made  an  article  of  trade  the  obstruction  (sper- 
rang)  should  be  a  safe  one;  but  bow  favorable  has  been  the  result. 
This  fluid  tension  work  discovered,  as  it  were,  "  ready  made  "  in  nature 
for  parpnses  of  illumination,  has  displaced  those  products  which,  by 
the  aid  of  noticeable  manganistical  implements  had  previously  been 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  plants.  Let  as  turn  to  another  phase  of 
tension  work.  The  conflagration  ia  but  an  invisible  liberating  of  a  chem- 
ical tension  work,  as  is  well  proved.  The  obstruction  ratchet  is  raised  in 
opposition  to  our  will  with  ever-increasing  rapidity  and  the  powerful, 
liberated  tension  work  often  overleaps  our  control,  but  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  its  capture,  another  drive  work,  formerly 
operated  by  main  strength  only,  but  now  osDally  by  chemical  tra8i(Hi- 
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Tork  under  tbe  application  of  drive  workn  of  a  still  higtier  order.  We 
also  tnro  a  chemical  tension  work,  tbe  gas  or  chemical  engine,  as  the 
Americana  call  it,  which  acts  instantaneously  npon  tbe  water  being  used. 
In  the  last  case  tbe  drive  work  connected  with  the  water  is  of  a  very 
low  order;  this  famishes  an  example  of  the  manner  in  wbieb  drive 
works  contest  for  the  same  intended  motion  and  seek  each  to  gain  for 
itself  the  palm  in  lessening  the  uamber  of  drive  ivorks,tbat  is,  tbe 
height  of  the  order  nnmber.  Everywhere  it  is  tiie  manganistical 
thought,  tbe  manganiatical  principle  whereby  we  in  part  preserve,  in 
part  make  easier,  in  part  defend  onr  life,  and  whereby  we  also  advance 
annihilatingly  against  others. 

Our  indostries,  flnally,  which  prodace  as  well  tbe  necessities  as  the 
manganistical  mechanisms,  what  have  tbey  not  brought  about  for  cul- 
tnre  advancement  by  means  of  this  same  manganistical  principle  f  Here 
let  as  venture  a  little  nearer  by  attempting  to  apply  a  measure. 

Coalservesnsas  an  essentialassistantin  manganistical  labor.  Tbisis 
now  obtained  in  an  abundance  of  over  400,000,000  tons,  the  greater  part 
annuallycoQverted  to indastrial purposes.  Thesurplns  above 400,000,000 
tons  suffices  to  cover  beating  necessities.  So  we  have  for  each  of  tbe 
300  working  days  of  the  year  one  and  one-third  million  tons  of  coal, 
which  are  used  for  cbeuiical,  mechanical,  and  physical- technical  pur- 
poses. If  we  sum  up  the  entire  labor  arrived  at  therewith  for  the  sake 
of  the  survey  of  dynamical  execnLion,  the  results  under  this  acceptation 
of  uses  of  coal  show  1^  kilograms  for  horse-power  in  a  working  day  of 
12  bours,  t.  e.,  i^  tons  per  hour  during  tbe  year,  together  with  the  horse. 
A  borse-power,  in  ronnd  numbers,  of  90,0011,000,  statistical  numbers  and 
taxes,  in  fact,  would  in  dynamics  yield  20,000,000.  For  every  horse- 
power mnst  be  reckoned  the  working  force  of  six  strong  men,  which 
results  in  540,000,000  active  man-power  during  a  day  of  13  hours.  It 
is  this  powerful  executive  force  which  the  250,000,000  of  Atlantic  na- 
tions entirely  alone  (since  the  other  1,250,000,000  of  uatnrists  bave 
added  uotbing  to  it)  have  accomplisbed  by  man  throngb  the  mangan- 
istical principle!  When  we  consider  that  every  tenth  one  of  the 
1,260,000,000  men  exerts  daily  such  labor  as  before  contemplated,  prob- 
ably a  mncb  too  high  estimate,  there  results  ad  execution  of  125,000,000 
man-power.  We  Atlantic  peoples,  a  sixth  of  the  earth's  inhabitants, 
perform  by  our  mangauistic  labor  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
those  can  execute.  Tbe  superiority  of  tbe  mangauist  over  tbe  natnrist 
is  attained  and  reimbursed  through  useful  labpr,  and  thereby  also 
reaches,  taken  only  humanly,  its  right.  This  bo  much  the  more  as  our 
labor  execution  is  transmitted  to  each  of  them.  I  speak  of  tbe  great, 
entire  development,  and  not  perhaps  of  its  still  existing  deficiencies,  to 
the  extension  and  under  the  extension,  of  culture  and  civilization. 

So,  then,  has  scientific  technology  become  the  bearer  of  culture,  the 
powerful,  tireless  laborer  in  the  service  of  civilization  and  cultivation 
of  the  races  of  men,  and  promises  for  a  long  future  to  add  a  line  ef 
greater  resnlts  than  is  at  present  attained.  (   imk^Il' 
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By  J.  Elfbeth  Watkins,  Curator,  Sectioa  of  Traosportation   and 
Eagiae«ring,  U.  8.  Natioual  Musenm. 


The  circle  is  a  figure  that  baa  always  been  foQDd  io  natare. 

Although  this  simple  geometrical  figure  has  been  used  iu  iaserip- 
tioDS  aud  for  decoration  from  time  immemorial,  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover only  one  very  early  reference  to  a  pair  of  compasses,  or  dividers. 

In  referring  to  the  graven  images,  the  worship  of  which  was  forbid- 
den by  the  Jewish  law,  the  Prophet  Inaiah,  in  chapter  44,  verses  12,13, 
old  version,  describes  the  manner  in  whioh  these  idols  were  constmcted, 
as  follows : 

"  The  smith  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  iu  the  coals  and  fashioneth 
it  with  hanimera  -  •  -.^  "  The  carpenter  stretchetti  out  his  rule ; 
be  marketU  itont  with  a  line;  hefitteth  it  with  planes  and  he  marketh 
it  out  with  a  compass  and  maketh  it  after  the  figure  of  man," 

In  the  revised  version  the  phrase  is  translated — 

"  The  carpenter  stretcheth  oat  a  line ;  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  pen- 
cil; he  shapeth  it  with  planes  and  he  marketh  it  out  with  the  com- 
passes and  sbapeth  it  after  the  fignre  of  a  man." 

The  Hebrew  word  which  is  here  translated  "compass"  or  "com- 
pasaess,"  is  mehugak,  from  hug,  a  circle — mehug  something  to  make  a 
'  circle. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  nn  instrument  fer  drawing 
circles  and  probably  similar  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  compasses  " 
was  used  by  the  Hebrew  mechanics.    Even  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  a  . 
deutero  Isaiah,  this  instrument  can  certainly  claim  the  respectable  an- 
tiquity of  the  sixth  century  B.  c. 

The  circle  was  associated  with  the  measurement  of  time  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era. 

THE  SUN-DIU.  AND  QNOHON. 

The  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Isaiah,  chapter  38,  verse .8, 
old  version,  "  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the  degrees, 
which  is  gone  down  in  the  sun-dial  of  Abaz,  ten  degrees  backward.  So 
the  sun  returned  ten  degrees  by  which  degrees  it  was  gone  down." 

*  Deposited  in  tbe  IT.  8.  Natioaal  MoMum  by  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  preaideat,  StevAni 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N«w  Jersey. 
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By  recent  Biblical  critics'  this  dial  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  oljelisk, 
vbose  shadow  fell  upon  the  steps  of  the  palace  of  Ahaz,  each  step  beiug 
called  a  degree. 

It  is  by  110  means  improbable  however  that  these  degrees  were 
marked  on  a  plane  of  stone  or  metal. 

The  simple  records  made  by  the  Chaldean  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
of  the  observations  by  which  they  determined  the  seasoiifi  and  by  which 
they  were  governed  in  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  led  the 
early  cultivators  of  science  to  devise  instrnment^  (doubtless  crude  in  the 
beginning)  by  which  they  could  obtain  data  for  more  accurately  ascer- 
taining the  lengths  of  the  solar  and  lanar  periods. 

Astrology  and  astronomy  bore  the  closest  relationship  to  each  other 
at  that  remote  period. 

"In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  there  were  in  those  days  observa- 
tories t  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  professional  astronomers  regu- 
larly took  observations  of  the  heavens,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  king',  as  each  movement  or  appearance  in  the  heaven  was  supposed 
to  portend  some  evil  or  good  to  the  kingdom." 

Among  the  first  instruments  of  which  there  is  record  is  the  gnomon,^ 
with  which  the  Babylonians  were  familiar,  and  from  whom  Herodotus 
states  (It,  109)  I'the  Greeks  learned  the  ase  of  it,  together  with  the 
pole.'*  The  comparison  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the'gnomon,  with 
the  length  of  its  meridian  shadow  projected  on  a  horizontal  plane  on 
the  days  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  afforded  the  early  astron- 
omer an  opportunity  to  calculate  the  difference  of  the  snn's  meridian 
altitudes  on  those  days. 

AHOIBHT  ASTBOLABB8. 

Ptolemy^  in  his  "Almagest,"  written  146  A.  d.,  describes  an  astrolabe 
or  circular  instrument  for  making  celestial  observations  (which  he  calls 
a<rTpoXaZi':ov  opyavoit)  which  consisted  of  a  heavy  circle  of  metal  arranged 
so  that  when  it  was  suspended  the  divisions  which  we  now  call  0°  and 
180°  would  come  to  rest  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

A  diametrical  bar  suspended  in  the  center  of  the  circle  and  turning 
on  a  pin  was  furnished  with  disks  containing  slits  through  which  any 
heavenly  body  coald  be  seen  and  its  altitade  determined  in  degrees  or 
parts  thereof. 

Other  astrolabes  were  constructed  in  early  times,  consisting  of  two 
graduated  circles  set  exactly  at  right  angles. 

'Compare  laaiHh  3d:  8,  revised  Tereion:  "Inill  csnse  the  abadow  on  the  etepu, 
which  is  gone  down  on  the  diftl  of  Ahaz  vrith  the  svd,  to  return  backward  ten  steps, 
BO  the  snn  returned  ten  steps  on  the  dial  whereon  it  was  gone  down." 

t  George  Smith,  "Assyrian  DiscoTeries,"  p.  408. 

t  VitinTina,  who  wrote  in  the  first  aeutnr;  B.  C,  gives  in  Book  i,  ohsp.  6,  direc- 
tions foi  naing  the  gnomon  to  asoertain  the  north  and  aouth  line  in  lading  out  the 
etreels  of  a  cit;,  thaa  indicating  that  the  Eomaiis  were  not  Atmiliar  with  the  magnetla 
iieedle.  ^-^  i 
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BABYLONIAN  8T8TBM  OP  DIVIDINO  THE  OIBOLE. 

In  a  paper  upon  "Babylonian  Astronomy,"  by  Sayce  and  Bosanqaet 
(Monthly  Notices  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  1880,  vol.  IL,  No.  3, ),  relat- 
ing to  tlie  tablets  of  tlie  milleuaial  period,  from  2,000  B.  0.  to  1,000  B.  0., 
I  find  tbia  statement:  "The  divisions  wbicb  we  find  employed  are  8, 
12, 120,  210,  480  parts.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  division  of  the 
circle  into  360  parts  was  made  by  this  ancient  people.  There  is  bow- 
ever  no  authority  in  the  inscriptions  for  this  assamptiou.  It  seems  to 
have  been  derived  originally  from  Achilles  Tatius,  and  the  pre-con- 
ceived  idea  thus  incroduoed  appears  to  have  caused  even  those  most 
conversant  with  the  inscriptions  to  see  the  divisions  of  the  circle  into 
360  in  matters  which  do  not  involve  it. 

THR    MODERN    DIVISION    AN    OUTaBOWTH    OF    THE    SBXAQESIMAL 
SYSTEM. 

"It  is  hardly  donbtfnl  that  the  division  of  the  circle  as  practiced  by 
Ptolemy  and  in  modem  times  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  sexagesimal 
system,  bat  the  latter  does  not  contain  the  former.  The  numeration  of 
the  inscriptions  Is  by  two  methods,  the  sexagesimal  and  the  decimal. 

*'  The  decimal  method  is  in  all  respects  comparable  with  our  own  and 
was  used  by  preference  in  the  Assyrian  period. 

"  In  it  words  and  signs  were  used  which  were  precisely  equivalent  to 
oar  "  hundreds"  aud  "  thousands." 

"In  the  sexagesimal  method  the  reckoning  was  the  same  as  in  the 
decimal  op  to  60;  60  was  1  boss.  The  coanting  went  on  by  multiples  of 
60  +  number  over,  up  to  1  ner  •=  600,  Then  by  uers  +  sosses  +  num- 
ber over,  np  to  1  saru  =  3,000. 

"The  numbers  used  are  always  taken  in  this  way.  There  is  no  in- 
stance of  couutihg  by  60, 360,  3,600.  The  foundation  of  the  number 
360  was  not,  therefore,  a  natural  stop  in  the  sexagesimal  aritbiuetic  of 
the  inscriptions. 

TABLET  FROM  THE  PALACE  OF  8ENNA0HEB1B. 

"  The  division  of  the  circle  into  480  parts  is  illustrated  by  a  tablet 
from  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  (668-626  b,  c.)  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  in  Accadian,  which  treats  of  the  moon's  position  during  a 
month.  The  numbers  of  them  or  many  of  them  are  unintelligible  or  cor- 
rupt. This  is  partly  due  to  tbefactthat  the  tabletisacopy  ofanancient 
one,  probably  the  date  before  2,000  b.  c;  but  there  is  amply  sufficient 
left  to  show  that  there  was  a  real  division  of  480  parts,  the  moon's 
mean  daily  motion  being  16^^,  as  it  dbonld  be  roughly,  throughout  the 
intelligible  portions." 
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Tke  Dumbers-of  th«  tablet  are  as  follows : 

[Tbe  wonl  "  degnsea  "  ii  used  to  repment  ths  nnlta  of  tha  divisi 


D»j  of  the  moon. 

Moon  kdnooH. 

Dw  of  the  moon. 

MoDII.dTU0«. 

DogTMt. 

I>««e.. 

I>ee»M.  1  IMsnn. 

6 
20 

» 

M 

m 

ISO 

178 

20B 

m 

210 

W 

l« 

208 

IW 
141 

12« 

W 

SO 

I 

SO 

13 

•1 

. 

S.  162. 
OBVERSE 


Fl«.  t.— BaBTLOMUS  PlU(UPI|CUE. 

FRAGMENT  OF  PLANI8PHEBB   IK  THE  BRITISH  SIUSETTH. 

Figure  1  represeats  a  small  fragmeat  of  a  plauisphere  in  the  British 
Museum  \S,  102).    It  coutains  two  compartments,  each  of  whicti  is  char- 
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acterized  by  the  iiame  of  a  mouth.  Tha  montli  Marchesvao  is  the 
eighth  and  Oislev  the  uinth.  The  arcs  have  at  their  left-hand  cornera 
the  nambera  BhowD.  (This  ia  a  "sky  aspect"  A  "globe  aspect"  would 
be  the  reverBaO 

"This  remarkable  fragment  is  snffioieotto  determine  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  year  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  12  mean  months: 


Ko.of 

Si?;l 

clrrlc 

1 

«l 

10 

a 

MO  1 

.» 

mi 

IID 

IM 

IIIO 

180  [ 

W 

, 

ISO  . 

m 

iwi 

JO 

120  , 

M 

le 

100  ' 

« 

12 

sol 

30 

**To  compare  the  longitadesof  theplaDispherewith  oar  own  we  have 
the  following  table,  taking  the  numbers  of  the  inner  circle,  i.  e,,  the 
division  of  120: 


»«..•,  ™ 

... 

Mo.  or 

10 

10 

s'          ^** 

t        no 

_  1        100 

a'          ** 

BO 

B(              ™ 

I          SO 

1          ^ 

11  '          *" 

Ad«t 

i»i          " 

M 
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The  late  George  Smitb  proposed  to  read  150  for  140,  aud  75  for  70.* 
Sayco  and  Bosaaqnet  assert  that  "There  is  do  foundation  for  this,  ex- 
cept the  pre-oonceived  idea  that  the  circle  ought  to  be  divided  into  360°. 
The  nnmbers  are  imprinted  on  the  clay  with  great  clearness  according 
to  the  sezagesiuial  notation."    [Montkln  Notieea,  B.  A.  8.,  1880.) 

REASONS  FOR  DIVIDING  THE  CIRCLE  INTO  360  DEGREES. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  generally  accepted  statement  that 
the  Egyptians  divided  the  circle  into  360° from  the  sun's  aanual  course 
or  according  to  the  number  of  days,  dividing  the  year  into  12  months, 
and  each  month  into  30  days  and  allotting  1°  to  each  day  with  an  inter- 
calary mouth  every  6  years. 

The  Greeks  divided  each  month  into  three  periods  of  ten  days  each. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Jewish  year  contained  only  354  days. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  how  the  astrolabes  of  Hipparcbns  (second 
century  B.  c.)  and  Ptolemy  (second  centary  A.  d,}  were  divided^  prob- 
ably these  graduated  circles  contained  360°.  It  is  stated  that  the  par- 
allactioal  instrument  used  by  Oopemicns  (1473-1543),  aud  by  which  he 
measured  altitudes,  had  its  limb  divided  by  equal  divisions  that  were 
the  subtenses  of  3'  49".137  each.  If  an  error  of  only  4".l  was  made  in 
measuring  this  iastrnment,  and  if  3'.45"  was  the  correct  reading  it 
would  indicate  that  each  quarter  of  the  circle  was  divided  into  1,440, 
or  each  sixth  of  the  circle  into  960  eqnal  parts. 

Many  writers  believe  that  the  number  360  was  selected  from  the  &et 
that  it  admits  of  a  great  many  aliquot  parts,  sach  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8, 
and  9. 

It  has  occorred  to  me  aa  not  au  nureasonabte  oonjeetnre  that  the 
origin  of  the  sexagesimal  system  may  have  resulted  in  some  way  ft-om 
the  fact  that  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  divided  into  six  equal  parts 
by  chords  exactly  equal  to  the  radius  in  length.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  this  theory  advanced  by  any  previous  writer. 

The  earliest  records  indicate  that  each  day  was  divided  into  six  parts. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  "Chaldean  Astronomy,"  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Johnson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (p.  141),  he  asserts  that  *'  in  the 
earliest  tablets  the  day  is  divided  (at  least  for  astronomical  purposes) 
into  six  watches — three  day  watches  and  three  night  watches."  "  In 
the  later  tablets,  however,  we  find  a  division  of  the  day  into  12  kaspa 
or  double  hours,  each  kaspn  being  divided  into  60  degrees  or  minutes." 

There  is  mention  of  an  inscription  on  a  tablet  in  "  Westam  Asiatic 
Inscriptions"  (published  by  the  British  Museum,  m  51, 1),  a  translation 
of  which  reads:  "The  sixth  day  of  INisau,  day  and  the  night  were 
balanced  there  were  6  kaspn  of  day  and  6  kaspn  of  night." 

*  "  I  amof  opinion  that  the  nnmbers  noder  the  month  of  MaroIinsvaD,  140°  aud  70° 
are  errors  in  the  Assyrian  copy  and  sbonld  be  150^  and  75°."  (Qeoige  Smith's  "Asay- 
rlAU  Diseoverles,"  p.  407.)  f^OMolc 
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DECIMAL  DIVMION  OP  THE  OIBCLE  ADVOCATED    IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
OEMTUBY. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  division  of  the  circle 
Into  360°  the  aystem  baa  been  coademued  from  time  to  time  by  many 
emioeut  mathematicians,  among  them  Stevinna  (1548-1620),  who,  in 
his  '■Cosmography"  (lib.  i,  def.  6),  states  thaftbe  decimal  divioion 
of  tbe  circle  (which  he  contends  for)  prevailed  in  ScBoulo  sapienti.'"* 

Henry  Briggs  (1556-1630),  Ougbtred  (1574r-1660),  and  Sir  Isaac 
lifewton  (1642-1727)  constructed  large  tables  of  sines,  the  plan  being  to 
divide  each  degree  into  100  micates  of  100  seconds  each. 

Dr.  Oharles  Hntton,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  published 
extensive  tables  giving  real  lengths  of  arcs  of  various  decimal  degrees 
in  terms  of  tbe  radius.  Some  of  the  French  mathematicians  divided 
the  quadrant  into  100  degrees  and  then  into  decimals  of  degrees.  Wil- 
liam Orabtree,  Gascoigne,!  and  Jeremiah  Horrocks  t  (1619-1641)  pro- 
jected tables  with  complete  decimal  divisions,  the  whole  arc  of  the 
circle  being  divided  into  1,000,000  parts.  (Philosophical  Traneactious, 
vol.  xxvn,  p.  230.) 

DECIMAL  SYSTEM  PKEQUBNTLY  USED  BY  THE  HEBREWS. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  find,  if  possible,  some  trace  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  sexagesimal  numerical  system  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  meas- 
urement of  straight  lines. 

In  the  description  of  the  city  and  temple  seen  by  Ezekiel  in  his  vision 
and  described  in  the  fortieth  and  forty-second  chapters,  the  measuring 
reed  (gaua)  §  of  6  great  cubits,  corresponding  somewhat  with  onr  10-foot 
rod,  is  mentioned  in  ten  places. 

Tbe  decimal  system  however  was  more  frequently  used  than  the  sexa- 
gesimal in  noting  the  dimensions  of  the  walls  and  courts  described  in 
these  chapters.  Thus  the  number  500  is  found  three  times,  100  eleven 
times,  90  one  time,  70  one  time,  60  one  time,  50  nine  times,  30  two  times, 
25  five  times,  20  six  times,  10  three  times,  5  seven  times.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  describing  an  imaginary  structure  the 

'  *  The  decimsl  method  U  in  all  respects  comparable  with  our  owo  and  was  u»ed  by 
prefereoce  in  tbe  AMftian  period.  In  it  words  and  aigaa  were  nsed  which  were  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  our  "  hundreds"  and  "tbousanda."  tSuyoe  aad  Bosaaquet,  vol. 
40,  Monthly  Hotieet,  Btn/al  Astronomical  Soeiets.) 

1  Gascoigne  is  said  to  hare  invented  a  micrometer  about  1640. 

t  Horrocks  observed  the  first  transit  of  Venns  that  was  oarefallf  noticed  November 
24,  O.  B.  1639,  that  predicted  b;  Kepler  in  1631  being  invisible  in  Eatope. 

i  Ezekiel  40 ;  3,  reviaed  versioa :  "  And  be  brought  me  thither,  and  behold  there 
was  a  man,  whose  appearance  was  like  the  appearance  of  brass,  with  a  line  of  flax  in 
his  hand,  and  ameasnringreed."  Same  chapter,  verse  5:  "And  behold,  a  wall  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  round  aboat,  and  in  the  man's  band  a  measuring  reed  of  6  cubits 
lODKOl  acubitandanbandbreadtheach;  sobemeasured  the  thiokneas  of  the  building 
one  reed  ;  and  tbe  height  one  reed." 
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dimeasioDS  givea  wonld  be  according  to  the  method  of  enameratioii  in 
geoeral  nse. 

Id  noting  measoremeats  of  length  in  other  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres  three-score  is  nsed  three  times : 

1  Kings,  6:3:  "And  the  house  which  King  Solomon  bailt  for  the 
Lord,  the  length  thereof  waa  three-score  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits." 

Ezra,  6:3 :  "  Let  the  house  be  bullded,  the  place  where  they  oflFer  sao- 
riftceB,  and  let  the  fonndatious  thereof  be  strongly  laid ;  the  height 
thereof  three-score  cnbits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  three-score  cnbits." 

Daniel,  3:1:  "  Kebaohadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold, 
whose  height  was  three-score  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  six  cnbits." 

The  numbers  6  and  12  are  used  elsewhere  as  follows: 

Bzekiel,  41:1,  revised  version:  "And  he  brought  me  to  the  temple, 
and  measured  the  posts,  six  cubits  broad  on  the  one  side  and  six  cnbita 
broad  on  the  other  side,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the  tabernacle." 

Ezekiel,  43.16,  revised  version:  "And  the  altar  hearth  shall  be 
twelve  cubits  long  by  twelve  broad,  sqnare  in  the  foar  sides  thereof.'* 

METHODS  OF  DITIDING  THE  CIBLE  BT  HAND. 

The  most  ancient  figure  with  graduated  divisions  of  a  circle  dis- 
covered in  England,  was  a  quadrant,  marked  with  Boman  characters, 
which  was  found  on  a  chimney  piece  at  Helmdon,  in  Northampton- 
shire, with  the  date  M<'133  [meaning  A.  d.  1133}  marked  npon  it. 

Different  methods  of  dividing  a  metallic  or  wooden  circle  into  degrees 
and  their  subdivisous  were  successfully  practiced  by  the  early  astrono- 
mers, notably  by  Tycho  Brahe*  (1546-1601),  of  Sweden;  Johann 
Heveliust  (lGll-1687),  of  Dantzic,  in  Poland ;  Dr.  Robert  Hooke  (1635- 
1703),  while  curator  of  experiments  of  the  Boya!  Society ;  Ole  Koemer 
(1644-1710),  the  Danish  astronomer,  of  whom  it  ia  said  that  he  may  be 
considered  "  the  inventor  of  nearly  all  our  modem  instrnments  of  pre- 
cision," and  many  of  whose  ideas  were  adopted  by  astronomers  a  cen- 
tury later. 

In  attempting  to  engrave  and  divide  correctly  the  circles  need  for 
matliematical  purposes,  all  of  these  early  laborers  in  the  field  of  science 
were  compelled  to  depend  entirely  upon  manual  skill. 

The  first  notable  example  of  the  division  of  circular  arcs  of  whicb 
I  have  found  record  is  the  mural  arc,  of  8  feet  radius,  which  George 
Graham  graduated  for  the  English  ITational  Observatory  in  1725,    The 

*  Ad  electro  replioa  of  Tycho  Brahe'e  quadrant,  from  the  original  in  the  Rritiith 
MuHBDm,  ia  deposited  iu  the  Smithsoniaa  Institution.  Triangular  diagoaab  ore  not 
fonnd  in  this  instmnient.  Tycho  Brahe's  instrumentR  had  the  advantage  of  long 
radii,  which  reudered  any  ineqaalitiea  that  might  ooonr  in  his  divUions  of  lees  value 
thau  inBtruments  ofshort  radii ;  the  smallest  anbdivisioua  into  vhich  be  profeeeedto 
mark  his  spaces  nere  10'  each. 

t  The  errors  of  HeveliuH'  targe  sextant  for  6'  radius  used  about  lf!50,  amounted  to 
15"  or  20". 
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manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  is  described  sabstantially  as 
follows  (see  p.  332,  Smith's  Optics,  1733) : 

"Two  concentric  arcs  of  radii  96.85"  and  96.8"  respectively  were 
first  described  by  the  beam  compass.  On  the  inaer  of  these  arcs  90°  was 
to  be  divided  into  degrees  and  twelfth  parts  of  a  degree,  while  the  same 
on  the  outer  was  to  be  divided  into  96  equal  parts,  and  these  again  into 
sixteenth  parts.  The  reason  for  adopting  the  latter  was  that  96  and  16 
both  being  powers  of  2,  the  divisions  will  be  got  at  by  continnal  bisec. 
tioD  alone,  which,  in  Graham's  opinion,  who  first  employed  it,  :s  the 
only  accurate  method,  and  would  thus  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  accu. 
racy  of  the  divisions  of  the  outer  arc.  With  thtt  same  distance  on  the 
beam  compass  as  was  used  to  describe  the  iuner  arc,  laid  off  from  0°, 
the  point  60°  was  at  once  determined. 

"  With  the  points  0°  and  60°  aa  centers  successively,  and  a  distance 
OD  the  beam  compass  very  nearly  bisecting  the  arc  of  60°,  two  slight 
marks  were  made  on  the  arc ;  the  distance  between  these  marks  was 
carefully  divided  by  the  hand,  aided  by  a  lens,  and  this  gives  the  point 
30°.  The  chord  of  60°  laid  off  from  the  point  30°  gave  the  point  90°, 
and  the  quadrant  was  now  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  Each  of 
these  parts  waa  similarly  bisected,  and  the  resulting  divisions  again 
trisected,  giving  18  parts  of  5°  each.  Bach  of  the  quinqnesected  gave 
degrees,  the  twelfth  parts  of  which  were  were  arrived  at  by  bisecting 
and  trisecting  as  before.  The  outer  arc  was  divided  by  continual 
bisection  alone,  and  n  table  was  constructed  by  which  the  readings  of 
the  one  arc  could  be  converted  into  those  of  the  other.  After  the  dots 
indicating  the  required  divisions  were  obtained,  either  straight  strokes, 
all  directed  towards  the  center,  were  drawn  through  them  by  the  divid- 
ing knife,  or  sometimes  small  arcs  were  drawn  through  them  by  the 
beam  compass  having  its  fixed  point  somewhere  on  the  tine  which  was 
a  tangent  to  the  qnadrantal  arc  at  the  point  where  a  division  was  to 
be  marked." 

In  1767  John  Bird,  an  English  mathematical-instrument  maker, 
graduated  a  quadrant  of  8  feet  radios.  His  method  was  that  of  con- 
tinnal bisection,  and  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  pnblished  by  order  of 
the  commissioners  of  longitude,  1707,  entitled  "  The  Method  of  Divid- 
ing Astronomical  Instruments,"  by  John  Bird,  mathematical-instrument 
maker  in  the  Strand. 

The  exact  radius  which  he  used  was  95faVo  inches.  The  radius  laid 
off  from  the  point  0°  gave  the  point  60°.  This  arc  of  60°  was  care- 
fully bisected,  giving  the  point  30°,  from  which  the  radius,  that  had 
remained  undisturbed  on  the  original  beam  compasses,  was  laid  ofT, 
giving  the  point  90°, 

The  chords  of  30°,  15°,  10°  20'  4°  40',  and  42°  40'  were  computed  and 
carefully  laid  off,  each  on  a  separate  pair  of  beam  compasses.  Bird 
used  an  exact  scale  of  equal  parts,  which  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass  be  was  able  to  read  to  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
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Having  marketl  the  four  points  0°,  30°,  60°,  and  00°,  tbe  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  aa  follows :  The  chord  of  15°  laid  off  backward  from  90° 
gave  75°.  Prom  75°  the  chord  of  10°  20'  was  laid  oflf  forward,  giving 
85°  20*,  and  from  90°  the  chord  of  4°  40'  laid  off  backward  gave  the 
same  point. 

85°  20*=  5,120*  or  1,024  chords  of  5'  each,  and  1,024=2"  (2  carried  to 
tbe  tenth  power),  so  that  by  eontinnal  bisections  tbe  aics  of  5'  were  ac- 
curately marked. 

In  order  to  divide  the  circle  beyond  tbe  85°  20*  into  ares  of  5'  each, 
an  arc  of  40'  (or  eight  5*  divisions)  was  laid  off  backwards  to  84°  lO*, 
thus  leaving  an  are  of  320'  or  64  arcs  of  ^  each  between  these  two 
points.  These  5'  arcs  were  laid  off  by  continual  bisections.  Thns  Bird 
was  able  to  check  accurately  the  original  arcs  of  15°,  30°,  60°,  75°, 
and  90°. 

OEiaiM   OF   THE    DIVIDING   BNGIHE— CUTTING   BKOINES    FOE    OLOOK 
WHEELB. 

To  the  dock-maker,  more  tban  any  otber  mechanic,  we  are  indebted 
for  tbe  origin  of  tbe  dividing  engine. 

*■  While  the  art  of  clock-making  was  in  its  rude  state  the  dividing  of 
a  wheel  into  a  number  of  parts  and  cutting  away  notches  of  spaces  was 
done  by  manual  operation  with  a  file.  This  was  not  only  a  tedious  bnt 
a  very  imperfect  way  of  obtaining  a  desired  result,  since  the  unequal 
lines  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tools  prevented  it  from  transmitting 
applied  force  in  an  equable  manner. 

"  To  facilitate  the  manual  operation  of  catting  wheels  by  a  file  tbe 
sample  platform  was  invented  (described  by  Father  Alexander  in  his 
book  on  cloGk>making),  which  was  a  circular  plnte  of  brass  from  10  inches 
to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  with  as  many  concentric  circles  thereon 
as  the  usual  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions  of  clockwork 
required  to  be  divided  into  corresponding  parts  of  acircla  In  the  center 
of  this  platform  was  fixed  a  stem  or  fast  arbor,  around  which  an  alidade, 
ruler,  or  index,  with  a  straight  edge  pointing  to  the  center,  turned  freely 
into  any  given  point  of  a  required  circle,  by  means  of  which  the  divisions 
of  any  given  circle  were  transferred  to  a  wheel  placed  on  the  side  stem 
under  tbe  side  index  by  a  marking  point.  At  length  a  little  frame  was 
mounted  on  the  index,  which  was  uontrived  to  direct  and  confine  the 
file  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  notches  of  a  wheel  placed  over  tbe  in- 
dex with  less  deviation  from  tbe  truth  tban  could  be  managed  by  mere 
manual  dexterity.  This  addition,  no  donbt,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
circniar  file,  or  cutter,  and  of  such  other  appendages  as  completed  tbe 
construction  of  tbe  simple  cutting  machine."* 

It  is  asserted  in  "  Etrennea  Ckronometriqueg"  par  M.  Julian  le  Boy, 
"that  Dr.  Hooke  was  the  first  person  who  contrived,  about  1675,  such 
an  arrangement  as  could  merit  tbe  uameof  a  cutting  engine  (machine  & 


'  See  ReeB*  Enojoloptedia,  toI.  u  :  "  Cnttlng  eagiuM 
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feadre).  The  doctor's  iuvention,  which,  like  many  of  his  inventioDS,  has 
proved  to  be  of  permanent  and  great  utility  in  mechanics,  cousisbi  of 
au  entire  traDSmutation  of  the  old  stationary  platform,  with  its  mova- 
ble appendages,  into  a  movable  platform  inserted  into  a  strong  metallic 
frame,  with  stationary  and  additional  appendages ;  the  machine  thns 
converted  into  an  engine  or  self-acting  piece  of  mecbauism  consisted  of 
a  strong  frame;  the  sliding  supporting  bars  of  the  platform  or  plate 
with  a  horizontal  screw  of  adjustment  for  distance  firom  the  circular 
file ;  the  dividing  plate  with  a  revolving  arbor  to  receive  the  wheel  to 
be  cut;  and  the  alidade  fixed  to  the  great  frame  in  the  position  of  a 
tangent  line  to  any  of  the  dividing  circles  and  applying  its  bent  and 
rounded  point  to  the  punched  marks  of  division  on  the  circle  succes- 
sively as  the  plate  revolving  in  the  act  of  catting  the  successive  teeth 
of  a  wheel." 

In  the  year  1716,  Henry  Sully  broaght  to  England  from  France  a 
catting  engine,  made  by  M.  de  la  Faudriere,  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  Julien  le  Hoy  and  described  by  Thioutin  his  "  Traite  (PBorlogerie?^ 

In  1730,  M.  Taillemard  made  farther  improvements  in  the  cutting 
engine,  particularly  by  introducing  a  tabed  arbor  instead  of  an  arbor 
with  a  square  hole,  which  had  been  used  before. 

After  Taillemard,  his  apprentice  Hulot  continued  to  construct  engines 
in  a  soperior  way  in  France,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  whose  exe- 
cution was  deemed  equal  to  that  of  his  father's. 

EABLY  DIVIDING  BHGINE8. 

Smeaton,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  graduation  of  astronomical  in- 
struments," read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  at  Loudon,  November  17, 
1785,  mentions  au  engine  made  in  1741,  by  Henry  Hiudley,  of  York, 
England,  which  indented  the  edge  of  any  circle  in  such  a  way  that 
a  screw  with  fifteen  threads  acting  at  once  wonld,  by  means  of  a 
micrometer,  read  oft  any  given  number  of  divisions,  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  subdividing  the  circle. 

It  would  appear  that  this  engine  was  better  adapted  for  cutting 
toothed  wheels  for  clock-work  than  for  graduating  circles  with  exact- 
ness. 

The  Due  de  Chaulnes,  in  a  memoir  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science, 
at  Paris,  published  1765,  referred  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  perfec- 
tion of  the  screw  and  notches  of  the  rack  "  so  that  they  be  rendered 
perfectly  equal,  notwithstanding  the  unequal  density  and  hardness  of 
different  portions  of  the  metal  so  racked."  He  calls  his  method  "  the 
explication  of  the  new  way  of  dividing." 

It  is  said  that  he  constructed  an  engine  which  he  claimed  to  be  his 
original  invention,  bat  unfortunately  the  want  of  "  a  perfect  screw  with 
intervals  exactly  proportioned  to  the  efiective  radios  of  bis  quadrant, 
was  a  source  of  error  that  posterior  contrivances  were  required  to 
remedy." 
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Bamsden's  machine  for  ctitting  the  screws  of  his  dividing  eDgiDe  ac- 
cnrately  (which  will  be  referred  to  below),  reduced  these  errors  to  a 
miuimutn. 

JESSE  RAMBDBN'S  DIVIDING  ENGINES. 

Jesse  Bamsden  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  and  was  bom  near  Hali- 
fax, in  Yorkshire,  in  1735.  While  at  school  in  his  native  connty  his 
fondness  for  matheoiatics  was  observed.  Althoagh  he  served  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  cloth  maker  in  Halifax  for  some  time,  yet  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  had  become  skillful  in  making  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical instruments,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that  he  was  soon 
able  to  open  an  extensive  establishment  iii  London. 

It  is'stated  that  Bamsden  first  had  his  attention  called  to  the  subject 
of  dividing  engines  in  1760,  by  the. reward  which  was  offered  by  the 
English  board  of  longitude  to  John  Bird  for  his  method  of  dividing. 

Bamsdeu  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  what  Hopke,  the  Due  de 
Chaulues,  Hindley,  and  others  had  previously  done,  and  before  the 
spring  of  1 7C8  he  completed  his  first  engine,  having  in  1760  constructed 
a  very  superior  sextant.  ■ 

This  first  engine  had  an  indented  plate  30  inches-  in  diameter,  and 
was  used  to  divide  theodolites  and  other  common  instraments,  and  did 
BO  with  sufQcient  accuracy,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Bamsden, 
who,  in  1774~'i5,  constructed  the  engine,  with  a  plate  45  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which  is  now  in  the  U.  8.  National  Museum.  (See  Plate  I,  from  a 
recent  photograph.) 

This  dividing  engine,  together  with  the  cutting  gear  with  which  the 
screws  of  this  machioe  was  made,  were  sold  by  the  heirs  of  Bamsdeii 
to  Messrs.  Knox  and  Shain,  of  Philadelphia,  FennsylvaniHj  from  whom 
Prof.  Henry  Morton,  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  purchased  them  about  10  years  ago.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton has  recently  deposited  these  machines  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum. 

The  test  of  this,  Bamsden's  second  engine,  which  divided  a  sextant 
for  Mr.  Bird's  examination  accurately,  was  so  satisfactory  "  that  the 
board  of  longitude,  ever  ready  to  remunerate  any  successful  endeavor, 
and  to  promote  the  lunar  methodof  determining  longitude  at  sea,"  con- 
ferred a  handsome  reward  ou  the  inventor  on  condition  that  the  engine 
should  be  at  the  service  of  instrument  makers,  and  that  Mr.  Bamsden 
would  publish  an  explanation  of  his  method  of  making  and  using  it. 
This  he  did  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  in  1777,  the  preface  to  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Nevil  Maskeline,  astronomer  royal,  dated  Greenwich,  Novem- 
ber 28, 1776.  In  the  following  extract  from  it  the  reasons  for  publish- 
ing the  pamphlet  are  given : 

"Mr.  Bamsden,  mathematical  instrument  maker  in  Piccadilly,  was 
paid  the  sum  of  £615,  by  certificate  from  the  commissioners  of  longitude, 
upon  delivering  to  them,  upon  oath,  a  full  and  complete  written  explana- 
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tion  and  description  of  his  engine  for  dividing  mathematical  instruments 
(accompanied  with  proper  drawings)  and  of  the  manner  of  using  the 
same,  and  also  of  the  engine  by  which  the  endless  screw,  being  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  said  dividing  engine,  w.is  ma<le,  and  apon  agreeing 
and  entering  into  articles  with  them  for  assigning  over  the  right  and 
properi;y  of  the  said  engine  to  them  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
engaging  biDnself  to  give  to  the  said  commissioners  and  sacb  other  per- 
sons, twing  mathematical  instrument  makers,  not  exceeding  ten,  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  them  dnring  the  space  of  2  years,  from  the  2$th  of 
October,  1775,  to  the  28th  of  October,  1777,  siich  instruction  and  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  tho  making  and  using  of  the  said  engine,  as  may  be 
fully  sufficient  to  enable  any  intelligent  workman  to  construct  and  use 
other  engines  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  binding  himself  to  divide  all 
octants  and  sextants  by  the  said  engine  which  shall  be  brought  to  him 
by  any  mathematical  instrumeut  makers  for  that  pnrpose  at  the  rate  of 
3  shillings  for  each  octant  and  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings  for  each  brass 
sextant,  with  nonins  divisions  to  half  minntes,  for  so  long  a  time  as  the 
said  commissioners  shall  think  proper  to  permit  the  said  engine  to  re- 
main in  his  possession.  Of  which  sum  of  £615  paid  to  the  said  Mr. 
Bamsden,  £300  was  given  him  as  a  reward  for*  the  improvement  made 
by  him  in  the  art  of  dividing  instruments  by  means  of  the  said  dividing 
engine  and  fordiscovering  the  same,  and  the  remaing  £316  in  considera- 
tion of  his  making  over  the  property  in  the  said  engine  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  longitude,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  for  the  other  consid- 
erations before  mentioned. 

"  In  order  to  render  this  instrument  more  extensively  nsefnl,  the  com- 
missioners of  longitude  ordered  the  written  explanations,  with  drawings, 
of  the  dividing  engine  to  be  prepared  for  publication,  and  it  is  now  pub- 
lished accordingly." 

Plate  II  is  from  a  lithograph  in  Bamsden's  publication,  and  illnstrates 
the  machine  as  originally  constructed. 

Mr.  Bamsden  states  in  his  pamphlet  that  "  the  teeth  on  the  circam- 
ferenceof  the  wheel  were  cut  by  the  following  method: 

"Having  considered  what  number  of  teeth  on  the  circumference 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  which  in  this  engine  is  2,160,  or  360  multi- 
plied by  6, 1  made  two  screws  of  the  same  dimensions  of  tempered  steel, 
in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  the  interval  between  the  threads  being 
such  as  I  knew  by  calculation  would  come  within  the  limits  of  what 
might  be  turned  ofiF  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  One  of  these  screws, 
which  was  intended  for  ratching  or  cutting  the  teeth,  was  notched 
across  the  threads,  so  that  the  screw,  when  pressed  against  the  edge  of 
the  wheel  and  turned  ronod,  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  saw.  Then,  having 
a  segment  of  a  circle  a  little  greater  than  80  degrees,  of  about  the  same 
radius  with  the  wheel,  and  the  circumference  made  true,  from  a  very 
fine  center,  I  described  an  arch  near  the  edge,  and  set  off  the  chord  of 
60  degrees  ou  this  arch.    This  segment  was  put  in  the  place  of  the 
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wheel,  the  edge  of  it  was  ratched,  and  the  number  of  revolatioos  and 
parta  of  the  screw  ooatained  botweea  the  interval  of  the  60  degrees  were 
coanted.  The  radius  was  corrected  in  the  proportioa  of  360  revola- 
tioos, which  ought  to  have  beea  la  60  degrees,  to  the  namber  actually 
foand,  and  the  radius,  so  corrected,  was  taken  iu  a  pair  of  beam  com- 
passes while  the  wheel  was  oa  the  lath,  one  foot  of  the  compasses  was 
put  iu  the  center  and  with  the  other  a  circle  was  described  ou  the  ring  j 
then  half  the  depth  of  the  threads  of  the  screw  being  taken  in  dividers 
was  set  from  this  circle  outwards  and  another  circle  was  described,  cut- 
ting this  point;  a  hollow  was  then  turned  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel  of 
the  same  curvature  as  that  of  the  screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  threads^ 
the  bottom  of  this  hollow  was  turned  to  the  same  radius  or  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  wheel  as  the  outward  of  the  two  circles  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  wheel  was  now  taken  off  the  lathe,  the  bell-metal  piece  (D)  was 
screwed  on  as  before  directed,  which  after  this  ought  not  to  be  removed. 

"From  a  very  exact  ceutera  circle  was  described  on  the  ring  C,  about 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  within  where  the  bottom  of  the  teeth  would 
come.  This  circle  was  divided  with  the  greatest  exactness  I  was  capa- 
ble of,  first  into  5  parts  and  each  of  these  into  3.  These  parts  were 
then  bisected  4  times,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel  to  contain  2,160  teeth,  this  being  divided  into  3  parts, 
each  of  them  would  contain  114,  and  this  space  bisected  4  times  would 
give  72, 36, 18,  and  9  j  therefore  each  of  the  last  divisions  would  con- 
tain 9  teeth.  But,  as  I  was  apprehensive  some  error  might  arise  from 
qainquesection  and  trisection,  in  order  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the 
divisions  I  described  another  circle  on  the  ring  G,  one-tenth  inch  within 
the  former,  and  divided  it  by  continual  bisections,  as  2,160, 1,080,  540, 
270, 135, 67J,  and  33^ ;  and,  as  the  flxed  wire  (to  be  described  presently) 
crossed  both  the  circles,  T  could  examine  their  agreement  at  every  135 
revolutions  (after  ratching  could  examine  it  at  every  33^};  bnt  not 
finding  any  sensible  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  divisions,  I,  tor 
ratcbing,  made  choice  of  the  former ;  and,  as  the  coincidence  of  the 
flxed  wire  with  an  intersection  could  be  more  exactly  determined  than 
with  a  dot  or  division,  I  therefore  made  use  of  intersections  in  both 
circles  before  described. 

"The  arras  of  the  frame  were  connected  by  a  thin  piece  of  brass  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  four- tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  across  this  hole  a  silver  wire  was  flxed  exactly 
in  a  line  to  the  center  of  the  wheel ;  the  coincidence  of  this  wire  with 
the  intersections  was  examined  by  a  lens  Heven-tentfas  inch  focus, fixed 
in  a  tube  which  was  attached  to  one  of  the  arms. 

"  Now  a  handle  or  winch  being  flxed  ou  the  end  of  the  screw,  the 
division  marked  10  on  the  circle  was  set  to  its  index,  and,  by  means 
of  a  clamp  and  adjosting  screw  for  that  purpose,  the  inteiseotioo 
was  set  exactly  to  coincide  with  the  flxed  wire;  the  screw  was  then 
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carefully  pressed  against  the  clrcuiiifereuoe  of  the  wheel  by  taming 
the  fiDger-screw ;  then,  removiag  the  clamp,  I  turned  the  screw  by  ite 
bundle  9  revolutions,  till  the  intersection  marked  240  came  nearly  to 
the  wire ;  then,  untarQlng  the  finger-screw,  I  released  the  screw  from  the 
wheel  and  tnrncd  the  wheel  back  till  the  intersection  marked  2  exactly 
coincided  with  the  wire,  and  by  means  of  the  clamp  before  mentioned, 
the  division  10  on  the  circle  being  set  to  its  index,  the  screw  was  pressed 
against  the  edge  of  the  wheel  by  the  finger-screw ;  the  clamps  were  re- 
moved, and  the  screw  turned  9  revolutions  till  the  intersection  marked  1 
nearly  coincided  with  the  fixed  wire;  the  screw  was  pressed,  as  before,  the 
wheel  was  turned  back  till  the  intersection  3  coincided  with  the  fixed  wire; 
thedivisionlOon  the  circle  being  set  to  its  index,  the  screw  was  pressed 
against  the  wheel  as  before,  and  the  screw  tnmed  9  reyolutions  till  the 
intersection  2  nearly  coincided  with  the  fixed  wire,  and  the  screw  was 
released ;  and  I  proceeded  in  this  manner  till  the  teeth  were  marked 
ronud  the  whole  circumference  of  the  wheel.  This  was  repeated  three 
times  ronnd,  to  make  the  impression  of  the  screw  deeper.  I  then 
ratclied  the  wheel  round  continually  in  the  same  direction  without 
ever  disengaging  the  screw,  and  in  ratching  the  wheel  about  300  times 
round  the  teeth  were  finished, 

"Sow  it  is  evident,  if  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  was  even  one 
tootli  or  ten  minutes  greater  than  the  screw  would  require,  this  error 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  reduced  to  one-two-hundred-and-fortieth 
part  of  a  revolution  or  two  seconds  and  a  half;  and  these  errors  or  in- 
equalities of  the  teeth  were  equally  distributed  round  the  wheel  at  the 
distance  of  9  teeth  from  each  other.  IfoWjas  the  screw  in  ratching  had 
contiunally  hold  of  several  teeth  at  the  same  time,  and  these  con- 
stantly changing,  the  above-mentioned  inequalities  soon  corrected 
themselves  and  the  teeth  were  reduced  to  a  perfect  equality. 

"The  piece  of  brass  which  carries  the  wire  was  now  taken  away  and 
the  catting  screw  was  also  removed  and  a  plain  one  (hereafter  described) 
put  in  its  place.  On  one  end  of  the  screw  is  asmall  brass  circle,  haying 
its  edge  divided  into  60  equal  parts  and  numbered  at  every  sixth  divisioii, 
as  before  mentioned.  On  the  other  end  of  the  screw  is  a  ratchet  wheel 
having  60  teeth,  covered  by  the  hollowed  circle,  which  carries  two 
clicks  that  catch  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ratchet  when  the  screw 
is  to  be  moved  forward. 

"The  cylinder  turns  on  a  strong  steel  arbor,  which  passes  through 
and  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  piece  T.  This  piece,  for  greater  firmness, 
is  attached  to  the  screw-frame  by  braces ;  a  si^iral  groove  or  thread  is 
cut  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  which  serves  both  for  holding  the 
string  and  also  giving  motion  to  the  lever  on  its  center  by  means  of  a 
steel  tooth  that  works  between  the  threads  of  the  spiral.  To  the  lever 
is  attached  a  strong  steel  pin  on  which  a  brass  socket  turns.  This 
socket  passes  through  a  slit  in  the  piece,  and  may  be  tightened  in  any 
part  of  the  slit  by  the  flnger-nnt.  This  piece  serves  to  regulate  the 
nambcr  of  revolutions  of  the  screw  for  each  tread  of  the  treadle. 
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"  Several  different  arbors  of  tempered  steel  are  traly  groand  into  the 
socket  in  the  center  of  the  wheel.  The  upper  parts  of  the  arbors  that 
stand  above  the  plane  are  turned  of  various  sizes,  to  sait  the  centers  of 
different  pieces  of  work  to  be  divided. 

"  When  any  instrument  is  to  be  divided,  the  center  of  it  is  very  exactly 
fitted  on  one  of  these  arbors,  and  the  instrument  is  fixed  down  to  the 
plane  of  the  dividing  wheel  by  means  of  screws,  which  fit  into  holes 
made  in  the  radii  of  the  wheel  for  that  purpose. 

"The  instrumenta  being  thus  fitted  on  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  the 
frame  which  carries  the  dividing  point  is  connected  at  one  end  by  finger 
screws  with  the  frame  which  carries  the  endless  screw ;  while  the  other 
end  embraces  that  part  of  the  steel  arbor  which  stands  above  the  instra- 
ment  to  be  divided  by  an  angular  notch  in  a  piece  of  hardened  steel ; 
by  this  means  both  ends  of  the  frame  are  kept  perfectly  steady  and 
&ee  &om  any  shake. 

"  The  frame  carrying  the  dividing  point  or  tracer  is  made  to  slide  on 
the  frame  which  carries  the  endless  screw  to  any  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wheel  as  the  ratlins  of  the  instrument  to  be  divided  may  re- 
Quire,  and  may  be  there  fastened  by  tightening  two  clamps,  and  the 
diviJingpoint  or  tracer  being  connected  with  the  clamps  by  the  donble- 
jointed  fhime  admits  a  free  and  easy  motion  towards  or  from  the  center 
for  catting  the  divisions  without  any  lateral  shake." 

JENGINE  BT  WHICH  THE  ENDLB88  SCBEW  Of  THE  DIVIDING  ENGINE 
WAS   OUT. 

The  machine  constructed  by  £amsden  for  cutting  the  screw,  and 
used  to  cut  the  2,160  teeth  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  his 
dividing  engine,  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
applications  of  the  principle  of  changing  the  lateral  speed  of  the  tool 
in  cutting  a  screw  by  differential  wheels; — the  method  now  used  in  the 
slide  rest  of  a  lathe. 

-  Plate  III  is  from  a  photograph  of  this  machine  deposited  in  the  U.  S. 
B'ational  Museum  by  Dr.  Morton. 

It  has  uot  been  found  practicable  to  letter  the  varions  parts  of  this 
machine  to  correspond  with  those  referred  to  in  Bamsden's  description. 

It  is  believed  however  that  the  reader  will  find  more  interest  in 
following  the  original  description  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated 
mechanician  than  in  reading  an  explanation  of  the  construction  of  the 
machine  couched  in  modern  terms. 

Bamsden  describes  hta  machine  thus: 

A  represents  a  triangular  bar  of  steel,  to  which  the  triangular  holes 
in  the  piece  B  aud  C  are  accurately  fitted,  and  may  be  fixed  on  any 
part  of  the  bar  by  the  screws  D. 

E  is  a  piece  of  steel  whereon  the  screw  is  intended  to  be  cjit^ 
which,  after  being  hardened  and  tempered,  has  its  pivots  turned  iu 
the  form  of  two  frustmms  of  cones,  as  represented  in  the  drawings  of 
the  dividing  engine  (foot-not©  Fig.  6).    These  pivots  were  very  exactly 
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fitted  to  the  half  holes  F  and  T,  W'hich  were  kept  together  by  the 
screws  Z. 

H  represects  a  screw  of  anteoipered  stee),  haviug  a  pivot,  i,  which 
ruiiH  ill  the  hole  K.  At  the  other  eud  of  the  screw  is  a  hollow  ceutcr, 
'  which  receives  the  hardened  couical  point  of  the  steel  )iin  M.  When 
this  point  is  siifflcieutly  pressed  against  the  screw  to  prevent  its  shak- 
ing the  steel  pin  may  be  fixed  by  tightening  the  screws  Y. 

^  is  a  cyliudric  nut.  movable  on  the  screw  R,  which,  to  preveut  any 
shake,  may  be  tightened  by  the  screws  0.  This  unt  is  connected  with 
the  saddle  piece  P  by  means  of  the  intermediate  universal  joint  W^ 
through  which  the  arbor  of  the  screw  H  passes.  A  front  view  of  this 
piece,  with  a  section  across  the  screw  arbor  is  represented  at  X.  This 
joint  is  connected  with  the  nut  by  means  of  two  steel  slips,  S,  which 
turn  on  pins  between  the  cheeks  T  on  the  nut  N.  The  other  ends  of 
these  slips,  S,  turn  in  like  manner  on  plus  [a).  One  axis  of  this  joint 
turns  in  a  hole  in  tbe  cock  (b),  wliich  is  fixed  to  the  saddle  picuc,  and 
the  other  turns  in  a  hole,  (A),  made  for  that  puri^ose  in  the  same  piece 
on  which  the  cock  (6)  is  fixed.  By  this  means,  when  the  screw  is 
turned  round,  the  saddle  piece  wilt  slide  uniformly  along  the  triangu- 
'  lar  bar  A. 

Having  measured  the  circumference  of  the  dividing  wheel,  I  found 
it  would  require  a  screw  about  one  thread  in  a  hundred  coarser  than 
the  guide  screw  H.  The  wheels  on  the  guide-screw  arbor  R,  and  that 
on  the  steel  B,  ou  which  the  screw  was  to  be  cnt,  were  proportioned  to 
each  other  to  produce  that  effect  by  giving  the  wheel  [L)  198  teeth  and 
the  wheel  (Q)  20U.  These  wheels  communicated  with  each  other  by 
means  of  the  intermediate  cogwheel  .E,  which  also  served  to  give  the 
threads  on  the  two  screws  the  same  direction. 

£  is  a  small  triangular  bar  of  well-tempered  steel,  which  slides  in  a 
groove  of  the  same  form  ou  the  saddle  piece  P.  The  point  of  this  bar 
or  cutter  is  formed  to  the  shape  of  the  thread  intended  to  be  out  on  the 
endless  screw.  When  tbe  cutter  is  set  to  take  proper  bold  of  the 
intended  screw  it  may  be  fixed  by  tightening  the  screws  («),  which 
press  the  two  pieces  of  brass,  Q,  upou  it. 

The  saddle  piece  P  is  confined  ou  the  bar  A  by  means  of  the  pieces 
{g),  and  may  be  made  to  slide  with  a  pro|>er  degree  of  rightness  by  the 
screws  (n). 

RAM8DBN  GRADUATED  THE  GREAT  TUEODQUTE  WOW  AT  GREENWICH. 

In  1785  Mr.  Bamsden  was  requested  "to  make  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring horizontal  angles  with  more  precision  than  the  ordinary  theodo- 
lite." It  was  with  this  dividing  engine  that  Bamsden  graduated  this 
ire  -ument  known  as  "the  great  theodolite,"  still  preserved  at  Green- 
for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  described  in  Vol. 
Jill     hilosophical  Transactions. 

ne  of  tbe  first  projects  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain 
H.  Mis.  1?9 47 
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was  to  measure  the  exact  linear  distance  betweeii  tbe  observatory  at 
Oreenwicb  and  the  observatory  at  Paris,  wbich  was  satisfoctorily 
accomplisbed  ander  the  direction  of  General  Itoy. 

In  Jaonary,  1788,  Jesse  Bamsdeh,  who  bad  twice  before  uudertaken 
tbe  task  of  constrncting  an  astronomical  ciicle,  began  tbe  one  which 
he  completed  Atigast,  1789. 

His  death  occurred  in  1800,  at  wbich  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersbnrg,  and 
wore  a  Uopley  medal. 

THE  DiriBING  ENGINES  OF  TBOirOHTON,  fflTSS  AND  OTHERS. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  completion  of  Kamsden's  engine  (1793),  Ed- 
ward Troiighton  completed  a  circular  dividiuf;  engine,  somewhat  similar 
in  detail,  with  a  plate  smaller  than  Bamaden's.  And  in  18^,  William 
Sims,  Troughton's  successor,  completed  his  engine,  which  has  for  nearly 
50  years  been  in  constatit  use  at  Charlton,  near  London. 

Sims  claimed  that  the  merit  of  this  engine  consisted  in  making  the  axis 
of  the  plate  a  holiowtnbe  into  which  the  axis  of  the  circle  to  be  divided 
could  be  slipped,  not  making  it  necessary  to  detach  the  plate  while  it . 
Wits  being  graduated,  and  obviating  tbe  necessity  of  resetting  the  cir- 
cle on  the  axle,  which  is  always  liable  to  create  error. 

Beichenbach,  in  Germany,  and  Gamhey,  in  Paris,  and  Adte,  in  Edin- 
burgh, also  constructed  dividing  engines  of  merit.  Beicheubach's  was 
for  a  long  time  unsurpassed  in  accuracy.  Gambey's  is  now  at  Hotel 
Clnny,  Paris. 

The  German  method  which  admits  of  great  accuracy  nnder  skillful 
management,  is  performed  by  copying  from  a  large  circle,  originally 
divided  with  extreme  precision ;  over  this  circle  the  copy  to  be  made  is 
fixed  concentrically ;  the  degrees  and  minutes  are  cat  into  the  copy  by 
tbe  aid  of  the  micrometer  microscope  fixed  indepeudently  over  the 
divided  circle. 

In  1818,  Bepsold  erected  a  circle  at  GSttengen  and  in  1819  Beichen- 
bach erected  one  at  Konigsberg.  Pistor  a;id  Martins  of  Berlin,  con- 
structed circles  for  Copenhagen,  Albau^JXeyHen,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Wash- 
ington Naval  Observatory,  and  Dublin.  Since  the  death  of  Martins, 
Bepsold  constructed  circles  for  Strasburg,  Bonn,  Williamstown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Troughton  and  Sims  dotng  the 
work  for  Greenwich,  Harvard,  and  Cambridge. 

The  Altazimatb,  8  feet  in  diameter,  now  (1890)  at  Palermo  Observa- 
tory, was  divided  by  hand  by  Bamsden 

In  1806,  Troughton  constructed  the  first  modem  circle  for  tbe  observa- 
tory at  Black  heath. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1809,  in  a  paper  by  Trongh- 
ton  on  dividing  instraments,  p.  140,  be  states: 

"  I  now  subjoin  are-statement  of  the  greatest  errors  of  each  of  tbe 
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instrntneuts  that  are  brouglit  iuto  comparisou  by  Sir  Qeorge  Shuck- 
burg,  after  having  reduced  tbem  all  by  one  rule,  viz : 

"AllofflDgeach  of  the  two  poiuts  wbich  bound  tbe  most  erroaeous 
exteut  to  divide  tbo  apparent  error  equally  between  them. 

"They  are  expressed  iu  parts  ofau  inch  and  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  of  their  accuracy. 

Sir  GieorgeShuckburg'sS-feet  standard .000165 

Geueral  lioy's  scale  of  42-iuch  standard 000240 

Sir  George's  equatorial,  24'iiich  standard G00273 

Tbe  Oreeuwich  quadrant,  8-feet  standard 000465 

Mr.  A«bert'8  8taudard,5-feet  standard .000700 

The  Eoyal  Society's  staudard,*  92-inch  standard 000795 

"For tbejustness of  theabove statement  Iconsidermyuame  pledged." 

I  am  informed  by  recent  travellers  in  China  and  Japan  that  the  circles 
for  astronomical  aud  other  iustrumeots  are  still  divided  by  band,  un- 
aided by  machinery. 

The  dividing  engine  at  tbe  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  tnade  by 
Troughton,  was  made  automatic  by  Joseph  Saxtou  about  1855;  it  was 
re-con8truct«d  about  10  years  ago  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington, 
who  have  at  iheir  establishment  a  dividing  engine  for  which  they  claim 
great  accuracy. 

Thus  have  the  mechanicians  for  a  century  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mands for  accurate  instruments. 

■  Tbis  is  the  same  nhich  Mr,  Bird  used  in  dividiDg  Ma  S-feet  mural  quadrant  aud 
was  pieaeated  to  the  Boyal  Society  by  Mr.  Bird's 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  ELIA8  LOOMIS.' 


By  H.  A.  Newton. 


The  President  and  Fellows  of  Tale  College  have  requested  that  Id 
this  public  place  aDd  manner,  I  should  give  au  account  of  the  life, 
scientific  activity,  and  public  services  of  our  late  colleague,  Prof. 
Elias  Loomis.  It  ia  a  pleasure  to  perform  the  duty  thus  laid  upon  me. 
The  hours  of  intercourse  I  have  had  with  him,  and  his  generous  confi- 
dences,  are  precious  treafiurcs  of  my  life.  And  I  hope  you  will  flud  it 
worth  yourwhile  to  have  turned  away  from  other  thoughts  forasingle 
hour,  to  listen  to  the  afioonnt  of  what,  during  near  three  score  years  of 
mature  life,  our  colleague  was  doing  for  science,  and  through  science 
for  man. 

Elias  Loomis  was  born  in  the  little  hamlet  of  WlUington,  Connecti- 
cut, August  7, 1811.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Hubbell  Loomis.  was  pastor 
in  that  country  parish  from  ISOl  to  1828.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of 
cousiderable  scholarship,  of  positive  convictious,  and  of  a  willingness 
to  follow  at  all  hazards  wtierever  truth  aud  duty,  as  he  conceived  them, 
might  lead.  He  had  studied  at  Union  College,  in  the  class  of  1799, 
though  apparently  he  did  not  finish  the  college  course  with  bis  class. 
He  is  enrolled  with  that  class  in  Union  College,  and  he  also  received, 
in  1812,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College.  At 
a  later  date  he  went  to  Illinois,  and  there  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  institution  which  afterwards  became  Shurtleff  College. 

Although  the  boy  inherited  from  his  father  a  mathematical  taste,  yet 
his  love  for  the  languages  also  was  shown  at  a  very  early  age.  At  an 
age  at  which  many  bright  boys  are  still  struggling  with  the  reading  of 
Knglisb,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  reading  with  ease  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  original  Greek.  He  prepared  for  college  almost  entirely 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father.  He  was,  for  a  single  winter  only, 
at  the  Academy  at  Monson,  Massachusetts.  Owing  in  part  to  feeble 
health  he  was  more  disposed,  in  those  enrly  years,  to  keep  to  his  books 
than  to  roam  with  other  boys  over  the  WilUugton  hills.    In  later  life 

*  A.  memorial  addregg.  delivered  in  Osbom  Hall  (Yale  College,  New  Uavea,  Con- 
necticut), April  11,  1890.  (Prom  the  AmeHoan  Journal  of  Soieiic9,  Jnne,  1890,  vol. 
xxxix,  pp.  43T'4&S.) 
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he  frequently  said  that  in  Lis  early  days  be  never  had  a  thoagbt  of 
asking  what  subjects  he  was  most  fond  of,  bnt  studied  what  he  was  told 
to  etady. 

At  the  age  of  14  he  was  examined  and  was  admitted  to  Yale  College, 
but  owing  to  feeble  health  he  waited  another  year  before  actually  en- 
tering a  class.  In  college  ho  appears  to  have  been  aboat  equally  pro- 
ficient in  all  of  the  Btadies,  takings  good  rank  as  a  scbolar,  and  main- 
taining it  through  his  college  course.  President  Porter  remembers  well 
the  retiring  demeanor  of  the  yonng  student,  and  his  concise  and  often 
moDosyllablc  expressions,  pecniiaritiea  which  he  retained  through  life. 
During  his  junior  and  senior  years  he  roomed  with  Alfred  ^.  Porkins, 
whose  beqaest  was  the  first  large  endowment  of  the  college  library. 
He  graduated  in  1830. 

A  few  weeks  before  graduation  he  left  New  Haven  and  entered  a 
school,  Mount  Hope  Insiitute,  near  Baltimore,  to  teach  mathematics, 
and  he  remained  thereforayearandaterm.  One  of  bis  classmates,  the 
late  Mr.  Cone  of  Hartford,  said  that  Mr.  Lcomis  hiul  intended  to  spend 
bis  life  in  teaching,  and  that  it  surprised  him  when  he  heard  tliat  his 
purpose  was  abandoned,  and  that  Mr.  Loomis  had  gone,  in  the  a'ltumn 
of  1831,  to  the  Andover  theological  semiuary  with  the  distinct  expecta- 
tion of  becoming  a  preacher.  This  new  purpose  was  however  again 
changed,  when  a  year  later,  be  was  appointed  tutor  in  Tale  College.  A 
vacancy  in  the  tutorship  in  the  May  following  ( 1833),  and  while  not  yet 
22  years  of  age  he  returned  to  New  Haven  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  oflSce.  Here  he  remained  for  3  years  and  one  term.  In  the 
spring  of  1836  he  received  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Western  Beserve  College,  at  Hudson,  (Jbio. 
He  was  allowed  to  spend  the  first  year  in  Europe.  He  was  therefore 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  year  1836-'37  in  Paris  attending  the  lec- 
tures of  Biot,  Poisson,  Arago,  Hulong,  Pouillet,  and  others.  He  did 
not  visit  Germany  because  of  want  of  money.  A  long  series  of  letters 
written  by  him  at  this  time  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Observer,  and  Ibe  con- 
trast between  England  and  France  as  be  saw  tbem,  and  the  same 
places  as  seen  by  the  tourist  to  day  is  decidedly  interesting. 

Be  purchased  in  London  and  Paris  apiiaratns  for  bis  professorship 
and  the  outfit  for  a  small  observatory,  and  in  the  autnmn  of  1837  began 
bis  labors  at  Hudson.  Here  he  remained  for  7  years,  maintaining  with 
unflagging  perseverance  both  his  work  in  teaching  and  his  scientific 
labors.  In  judging  of  this  work  at  Hudson  n-e  must  remember  tliathe 
was  not  with  perfect  surroundings.  He  was  without  an  assistant  and 
without  tbeconnseland  encouragement  of  associates  in  his  own  branches 
of  science.  The  financial  troubles  which  culminated  in  this  country  iu 
1837  were  peenliarly  severe  npon  the  young  and  struggling  college. 
Money  was  almost  unknown  iu  business  circles  in  Ohio,  trade  being 
almost  entirely  in  barter.  In  this  way  principally  was  paid  so  much  of 
the  promised  salary  of  $600  per  auuuu)  as  was  uot  iu  arrears.    Id  one 
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of  bis  letters  he  congratalates  himself  that  all  of  his  bills  that  were 
more  tbau  2  years  old  bad  been  paid.  In  aiiotbev  be  says  that  there 
was  not  euo::gb  money  in  the  college  treasury  to  take  him  oat  of  the 
state.  When  Leieft  Hudson  thecollcge  offered  to  pay  at  ouce  the  arrears 
of  bis  salary  l>y  deeding  to  him  some  of  its  nnimproved  lands. 

In  1844  he  was  offered,  anil  he  accepted,  the  ofBce  of  piofessor  of 
inathemaiics  and  natural  philosophy  iii  the  aniversity  of  Mew  York. 
In  this  new  position  he  nndertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  text 
books  Id  the  mathematics,  and  for  some  years  a  large  part  of  the  time 
which  be  could  spare  from  his  regular  college  work  was  given  to  the 
preparation  of  these  books. 

When  Professor  Henry  resigned  his  professorship  at  Princeton  in 
order  to  accept  the  oflQce  of  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Professor  Loomis  was  offered  the  vacant  chair.  He  went  to  Princeton 
and  remained  there  during  1  year,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  iuduced 
to  retnrn  again  to  his  old  place  in  the  university  of  Jfew  York.  Here 
he  continued  until  1860,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  in 
Yale  College  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Olmsted.  For  the 
last  29  years  of  his  life  he  here  labored  for  the  college  and  for  science, 
pa^sing  away  on  the  15th  of  August,  1889. 

Let  ns  look  now  in  succession  at  the  different  lines  ofhis  activity  dur- 
ing those  56  years, — 1  here  in  the  tutorship  and  in  Europe,  7  at  Hud- 
sou,  Ohio,  16  in  Mew  York  City  and  Pi  incetou,  and  29  in  Sew  Haven. 

For  the  first  year  on  returning  from  Andover  to  tfew  Haven  he  was 
tutorin  Latin,  although  itseems  that  he  might,  had  he  chosen  it,  have 
been  tutor  of  mathematics.  I  believe  that  at  the  beginning  bis  mind 
was  not  yet  definitely  tnnied  toward  the  exact  sciences.  In  his  child- 
bood  he  bad  taken  specially  to  Greek.  In  college  he  was  equally  pro- 
ficient in  all  of  hisstudies.  Heis  represented  to  have  led  his  class  at 
Andover  in  Hebrew,  and  now  on  entering  the  tutorship  he  chose  to 
teach  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  During  the  second  year  be 
taught  mathematics  and  the  third  year  natural  philosophy.  His  later 
success  in  scientific  work  was,  I  believe,  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his 
earlier  broad  and  thorough  study  of  language. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  in  order  to  learn  what  it  was  that  turned 
his  attention  and  tastes  toward  science.  One  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
tatorsbip,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davenjiort,  says  that  he  recollects  very  dis- 
tinctly the  first  indication  to  his  own  mind  that  Tutor  Loomis  was  turn- 
ing his  thoughts  in  this  direction.  The  great  meteoric  shower  of  1833 
came  early  in  the  period  of  his  tutorship,  and  the  views  of  Professor 
Twining  and  Professor  Olmsted  about  the  astronomical  character  and 
origin  of  these  interesting  and  mysterious  botlies  were  a  common  topic 
of  conversation  among  scientific  men  in  the  college,  especially  when- 
ever Professor  Olmsted  was  present.  The  tutors  were  accustomed  to 
meet  as  a  club  from  time  to  time  in  the  tutors'  rooms  in  turn,  and  Dr. 
Davenport  well  recollects  the  occasion  when  Tutor  Loomis  brought  in 
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a  globe  and  discussed  before  the  club  the  new  theories  about  these 
bodies.  Up  to  this  tiuie  Tutor  Loomis  had  seemed  to  him  to  have  gtren 
his  thoughts  aod  study  to  language  rather  than  to  science. 

In  Januaiy,  1S34, there  were  constituted  in  the  OoDDecticnt  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  twelve  ■  committees  representing  the  several  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  aud  Tutor  Loomis  was  pnt  on  the  cominitt«6 
on  matlieiiiaticsand  natural  philosophy.  These  are  the  only  signs  of 
scieutifiu  taste  or  activity  nhicL  I  have  detected  earlier  than  the 
antainn  of  1834,  after  he  had  been  a  year  and  a  term  in  the  tutorship. 
From  this  time  on  to  the  end  of  his  life  ho  gave  his  time  and  energies 
to  several  subjects  that  are  enough  distinct  one  from  the  other  to  make 
it  conveuieut  to  disregard  a  strictly  chronological  account  of  his  labors 
and  consider  his  work  in  each  subject  by  itself. 

A  subject  of  which  he  early  undertook  the  investigation  was  terres- 
trial magnetism.  We  often  use  the  rhetorical  phrase  "True  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole,"  but  looked  at  carefully,  the  magnetic  needle  is  any- 
thing but  constant  iii  direction.  Like  the  weather  vane  on  the  steeple 
it  is  ever  in  motion,  swinging  back  and  forth,  in  motions  minute  and 
slow  it  is  true,  but  still  always  swinging.  It  has  fitfully  irregular  mo- 
tions; it  has  motions  with  a  daily  period;  motions  with  an  annual 
period  ;  and  motions  whose  oscillations  require  centuries  for  comple- 
tion. 

The  dail^  motions  of  the  magnetic  needle  were  those  which  Tutor 
Loomis  first  studied.  At  the  begiuning  of  the  second  year  of  his  tutor- 
ship he  set  up  by  the  north  window  of  his  room  in  N'orth  College  a 
heavy  woodeu  block,  and  on  it  the  variation  compass  that  belongs  to 
the  college.  Here  for  over  thirteen  months  he  observed  the  position  ' 
of  the  needle  at  hourly  intervals  in  the  daytime,  his  observations 
usually  beiug  for  seventeen  successive  hours  of  each  day. 

The  results  of  these  observations,  together  with  a  special  discussion 
of  the  extraordinary  cases  of  disturbance,  were  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science  in  183(i,  Ko  similar  observations  of  the  kind 
made  in  this  country  had  nt  that  time  been  published.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  none  made  before  1834  have  since  been  published,  except  ten 
days'  observations  made  by  Professor  Bache  in  1832.  In  fact  I  know 
of  only  one  or  two  like  series  of  hourly  observations  made  in  Europe 
earlier  than  these  by  Tutor  Loomis.  He  also  at  this  time  formed  the 
purpose  of  collecting  all  the  observations  of  magnetic  declination  that^ 
bad  been  hitherto  made  in  the  United  States  aud  of  constructing  from 
them  a  magnetic  chart  of  the  country.  He  appealed  successfully  to  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  its  sympathy  and  aid. 
The  work  of  collecting  facts  was  so  fiir  advanced  before  leaving  ttew 
Haven  that  when  he  had  been  a  few  months  professor  at  Hudson  he 
forwarded  to  the  AmericaH  Journal  of  Science  a  discussion  of  the  ob- 
servations thus  far  obtained,  and  with  them  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  lines  of  equal  deviation  of  the  needle  drawn  upon  it.    Two 
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years  lattt  he  pablisUed  additional  observtitiotis  aiid  a  revised  edition 
of  tbiB  map. 

These  were  the  first  published  magnetic  charts  of  the  United  Statea. 
and  though  the  materials  for  their  construction  vore  not  uamerous,  and 
in  many  cases  those  obtainable  were  not  entirely  trnstworthy.  yet  16 
years  later,  when  a  map  was  made  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
fVom  later  and  more  nnmeroas  data,  Professor  Bache  declared  that  be- 
tween his  own  new  map  and  that  of  Professor  Loomis,  wlien  proper 
allowance  bad  been  made  for  the  secular  changes,  the  "  agreement  wag 
remarkabieP 

The  northern  eud  of  a  ))erfectly  balanced  magnetic  needle  turns  down- 
ward, and  the  angle  it  mahes  with  the  horizon  is  called  the  magnetic 
dip.  This  angle  is  an  important  one,  and  is  observed  with  nccuracy 
only  by  using  an  expensive  instrument,  and  taking  unusual  pains  in 
observing.  Hence  onlj'  a  few  observations  of  this  element  were  found 
by  Professor  Loomis.  From  these  however  he  ventured  to  put  on  his 
first  magnetic  map  s  few  lines  that  exhibited  the  amount  of  the  dip. 

While  he  was  iu  Europe  hi  purchased  a  first-class  dipping  needle  for 
Western  Reserve  College,  and  at  Hudson  and  the  neighborhood  in  term 
time,  and  at  other  places  in  vacation,  be  made  observations  with  this 
needle.  Some  of  these  observations  were  made  before  his  second  mag- 
netic chart  was  published,  and  upoTi  this  map  were  now  given  tolerably 
good  positions  of  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  dip.  But  he  contanned 
his  observations  for  several  years,  determining  the  dip  at  over  seventy 
stations,  spread  over  thiiteeu  States,  each  determination  being  the  mean 
of  from  160  to  over  4,000  readings.  These  observ.ifions  were  published 
in  several  successive  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  at  Philadelphia. 

Various  paperson  terrestrial  magnetism,  in  continuation  of  his  earlier 
investigations,  appeared  in  1842,  in  1844,  in  1847,  and  in  1858,  but 
movements  in  Germany,  England,  and  Russia  had  meanwhile  been 
inaugurated,  which  led  to  the  establishment  bj  governments  of  a  score 
of  well-equipped  magnetic  observatories,  and  this  subject  passed  largely 
out  of  private  hands. 

Closely  connected  with  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  to  be  considered 
with  it,  is  the  aurora  borealis.  In  the  week  that  covered  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  1859,  there  occurred  an  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  display  of  the  northern  lights.  Believing  that  an  exhaust- 
ive discussion  of  a  single  aurora  ])romi8ed  to  do  more  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science  than  an  imperfect  study  of  an  indefinite  number  of  them, 
Professor  Loomis  undertook  at  ouce  to  collect  and  to  collate  accounts 
of  this  display.  A  large  number  of  such  accounts  were  secured  from 
North  America,  from  Europe,  from  Asia,  and  from  places  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere ;  especially  all  the  reports  from  the  Smithsonian  observ- 
ers and  correspoudento  were  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  secretary, 
Professor  Henry. 
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These  observatioDB  anil  the  discnssiona  of  tbem  were  given  to  the 
public  daring  ihe  following  2  years  in  a  Beries  of  nine  papers  in  the 
American  Jotimal  of  Science. 

Few  (if  liny)  displays  on  record  were  so  remarkable  as  was  this  one 
for  brilliancy  and  for  geographical  extent.  Certainly  about  uo  anrora 
have  there  l>eeu  collected  so  many  facts.  The  display  continued  for  a 
weet.  The  luminous  region  entirely  encircled  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth.  It  extended  on  this  continent  on  the  2d  of  September  as  far 
south  as  Cuba  and  to  an  unknown  distance  to  the  north.  In  altltade 
the  bases  of  the  columns  of  light  were  about  50  miles  above  the  earth's 
snrfiice,  and  the  streamers  shot  up  at  times  to  a  height  of  500  miles. 
Thus  over  a  broad  belt  on  both  continents  this  large  region  above  the 
lower  atmosphere  was  filled  with  masses  of  luminous  material.  A  dis- 
play similar  to  this,  and  possibly  of  equal  brillianoy,  was  at  the  same 
time  witnessed  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  nine  papers  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  statements  of  observers. 
Professor  Loomis  however  weut  on  to  collect  facts  about  other 
aijroras,  and  to  make  inductions  from  the  whole  of  the  material  thus 
brought  together.  He  showed  that  there  was  good  reason  for  believing 
that  not  only  was  this  display  represented  by  a  corresponding  one  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  that  all  remarkable  displays  in  either 
hemisphere  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  ones  in  the  other. 

He  showed  also  that  all  the  priucipal  phenomena  of  electricity  were 
developed  during  the  auroral  display  of  1859;  that  light  was  developed 
'  in  passiug  from  one  conductor  to  another,  that  heat  in  poor  conductors, 
that  the  peculiar  electric  shock  to  the  animal  system,  the  excitement  of 
magnetism  in  irons,  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  decom- 
position of  ctiemical  solutions,  each  and  all  were  produced  during  the 
anroral  storm,  and  evidently  by  its  agency.  There  were  also  in  Amer- 
ica effects  upon  the  telegraph  that  were  entirely  consistent  with  the 
assumption  previonsly  ma4le  by  Walker  for  England,  that  currents  of 
electricity  moved  from  northeast  to  southwest  across  the  country. 
From  the  observations  of  the  motion  of  auroral  beams,  he  showed  that 
they  also  moved  from  north  northeast  to  south-southeast,  there  beiug 
thus  a  general  correspondence  in  motion  between  the  electrical  currents 
and  the  motion  of  the  beams. 

When  there  is  a  special  magnetic  disturbance  at  any  place,  there  is 
usually  a  similar  one  at  all  other  neighboring  places,  fiat  these  dis- 
turbances do  not  occur  at  the  several  places  at  thesiime  instant  of  time. 
Professor  Loomis  showed  that  in  the  United  States  they  take  place  in 
sncoessiou  as  we  go  from  northeast  to  southeast,  the  velocity  of  the 
wave  of  disturbance  being  over  100  miles  per  minute.  The  waves  of 
magnetic  irregularities  were  thus  connected  with  the  electrical  current 
and  with  the  drifting  motions  of  the  streamers  in  the  anroral  display. 

As  incident  to  this  discussion,  he  collected  all  available  observations 
of  auroras,  and  he  deduced  from  them  the  annual  number  of  aororaa 
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visible  at  each  place  of  observation.  These  uumbers,  when  written 
upon  a  cbart  of  the  Kortbern  Hemiapbere,  sbowed  tbat  auroras  were 
b;  no  means  equally  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface.  It  was  found 
tbat  tbe  region  iu  which  they  occurred  most  frequently  was  a  belt  or 
zone  of  moderate  breadth  and  of  oval  form,  inclosing  the  I^orth  Pole  of 
tbe  earth,  and  also  tbe  ^orth  Magnetic  Pole.  It  was  therefore  much 
farther  aooth  iu  tbe  Western  Hemisphere  than  in  tbe  Eastern.  Along 
the  central  line  of  this  belt  there  are  more  tbau  eighty  auroras  annually, 
but  on  going  either  north  or  south  from  the  central  line  of  that  belt 
tbe  number  dimiuisbes. 

In  1870,  Professor  Loomis  published  a  paper  of  importance  relating  to 
terrestrial  magnetism,  in  which  he  showed  its  conueetion  and  that  of 
the  aurora  wiih  spots  on  the  sun.  That  tbe  spots  on  the  snu  had  peri- 
ods of  maximum  and  miuimam  developmeut  bad  long  been  buowu. 
Lamont  had  uoticed  a  periodicity  in  the  mHgnetic  diurnal  variations. 
Babiue  and  Wolf  and  Gauthier  had  noticed  that  tbe  two  periodicities 
■were  allied.  Tbe  connection  of  the  period  of  solar  spots  with  conjunc- 
tion and  opposition  of  certain  planets  had  been  shown  by  De  La  Rue 
and  Stewart.  Professor  Loomis  undertook  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  facts  that  tended  to  confirm  or  refut«  the  propositions  that  had 
been  advanced.  He  couflrmed  and  added  to  the  couclusions  of  Messrs. 
De  La  line  and  Stewart.  He  also  brought  together  such  facts  as  were 
relevant  to  the  question,  and  he  sbowed  that  the  regular  diurnal  vari- 
ation of  tbe  magnetic  needle  was  entirely  independent  of  the  solar 
spots,  but  that  those  disturbances  that  were  excessive  in  amount  were 
almost  exactly  proportional  to  the  spotted  surface  of  the  sun.  He  also 
showed  that  great  disturbances  of  the  earth's  magnetism  are  accom- 
panied by  unusual  disturbances  ou  the  sun's  surface  on  the  very  day  of 
tbe  storm. 

Various  forma  of  periodicity  iu  the  aurora  have  frequently  been  sug- 
gested. Professor  Loomis,  from  all  available  accounts  of  the  aurora, 
was  able  to  show  that  while  in  the  center  of  the  zone  of  greatest  auro- 
ral frequency  auroras  might  be  visible  nesirly  every  night,  and  beuce 
that  [leriodicity  conld  uot  easily  be  shown  by  means  of  numbers  of 
auroras  recorded  in  such  places,  yet  that  such  periodicity  was  distinctly 
traceable  at  places  where  the  average  number  seen  was  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  a  year.  The  times  of  maxima  and  minima  of  tbe  solar 
spots  were  seen  to  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  max- 
ima and  minima  in  the  frequency  of  auroral  displays  iu  these  middle 
latitudes.  A^lso  from  the  daily  obsprvations  made  by  Messrs,  Herrick 
and  Bradley  at  £^ew  Haven  during  17  years,  be  conclnded  tbataororal 
displays  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  America  are  generally  accompanied 
by  an  unusual  disturbance  of  the  sun's  surface  ou  the  very  day  of  the 
aurora.  Tbe  magnetism  of  the  earth,  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the 
spots  on  the  sun,  have  thus  all  three  a  casual  connection,  and  nppar- 
ently  that  connection  is  closely  related  to  tlie  eoi^unotiooB  and  opposi- 
tions of  certain  planets. 
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Shortly  after  the  publicnUon  of  this  memoir,  Professor  Lovering  pnb- 
lished  his  extensive  catalogoe  of  aaroras.  A  farther  discnssioa  of  the 
periodicity  of  the  anronis  was  DDdertakeo  by  Professor  Loomis  aod 
published  in  1873.  In  this  he  made  nse  of  all  the  auroras  recorded  ia 
Professor  Loverine's  catalogue.  They  conflrmed  his  previous  codcIo- 
bIodb,  only  slight  modifications  being  required  by  the  new  facts  pre- 
sented, and  by  their  more  systematic  collation. 

In  these  papers,  as  in  most  of  his  papers  upon  other  subjects,  Profes- 
sor Loomis  was  ever  iotent  upon  answering  the  questions:  What  are 
the  laws  of  nature!  What  do  the  phenomena  teach  ust  To  establish 
laws  which  had  been  already  formulated  by  othersi  but  which  still 
needed  confirmation,  was  to  him  equally  important  with  the  formulation 
and  proof  of  laws  entirely  new. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  important  line  of  Professor  Lbomis's 
work — astronomy.  As  I  have  said,  he  was  early  interested  in  the 
shooting  stars.  In  October,  1834,  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Connect- 
icut Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  upon  this  subject,  probably  in  sub- 
stance that  which  was  shortly  afterward  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science.  The  published  pai^eris  principally  a  re-statement 
of  the  observations  made  in  Germany  in  1823,  by  Braudes  in  concert 
witli  his  pupils  for  determining  the  paths  of  the  stars  throagh  the  atmos- 
phere, together  with  methods  of  computation.  From  the  resnlts  of 
Braudes's  observations,  however,  he  deduces  an  argument  for  the  cos- 
mic character  of  the  shooting  stars.  One  month  after  reading  this 
paper  to  the  Oounectieut  Academy  he  engaged  in  similar  concerted 
observatiooB  with  Professor  Twining,  who  was  then  residing  near  West 
Point,  New  York.  These  were  only  moderately  successful,  but  they 
were  the  first  observations  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  America. 

During  the  senior  year  of  his  college  course  there  arrived  at  New 
Haven  the  5  inch  telescope,  given  to  the  college  by  Mr.  Sheldon  Clark, 
couBtrncted  by  Uolland.  This  instrument  was  much  larger  than  any 
telescope  then  in  the  country.  It  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  Athe- 
neum  tower,  where  it  was  mounted  on  castors  and  wheeled  to  the  win- 
dows for  use.  This  temiwrary  abode  it  occupied  however  for  over  30 
years.  In  spite  of  its  miserable  location  it  was,  in  the  decade  follow- 
ing its  installment,  a  power  in  the  development  of  the  study  of  astron- 
omy in  the  college.  The  lives  and  works  of  Barnard,  and  Loomis,  and 
Mason,  and  Herrick,  and  Lyman,  and  Chauvenet,  and  Hubbard,  and  of 
other  graduates  of  the  college  prove  this.  What  rich  returns  for  Mr. 
Sheldon  Clark's  $1,200  investment  1 

In  183S,  the  return  of  Halley's  comet  had  been  predicted,  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  eagerly  expected  by  astronomers  and  the  pnblic;  Pro- 
fessor Ulmated  and  Tutor  Loomis  first  iu  this  country  caught  sight  of 
the  str.nnger,  and  throughout  its  course  they  noted  its  physical  appear- 
ances. With  such  means  as  he  had  at  commaud,  Mr.  Loomis  observed 
the  body's  place,  and  computed  irom  his  observations  the  orbit. 
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The  latitude  and  longitude  of  an  observatory  are  constants  to  be  early 
determined.  These  were  measured  by  President  Bay  for  Yale  College 
in  18L1.  In  the  summer  of  1835,  Tatx>r  Loomis,  with  such  iiistrmneats 
as  the  college  possessed,  a  sextant  and  a  small  portable  transit,  made 
namerouB  observations  of  Polaris  for  latitude,  and  several  moon  culmi- 
nations for  longitude.  From  these  he  computed  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tade  of  the  Atheneum  tower.  The  longitude  from  GreeuwicU,  though 
obtained  from  a  small  number  of  observations,  differs  less  than  2 
seconds  of  time  from  onr  best  determinations  today. 

While  in  Europe  in  1836-'37,  Professor  Loomis,  as  I  have  said,  bought 
for  Western  Reserve  College  the  instruments  for  an  observatory.  Thi^se 
were  a  4-inch  equatorial,  a  transit  instrument,  and  an  astronomical 
clock.  On  his  return  he  erected,  in  1837,  a  small  observatory  at  Hudson, 
and  in  September,  1838,  began  to  use  the  instruments.  He  had  uo 
assistant,  and  by  day  had  a  full  allotment  of  college  work.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  moon  culminations  and  sixteen  occultations  observed 
for  longitude,  sisty-uiue  culminations  of  Polaris  for  latitude,  along  with 
observations  on  five  comets  sutQciently  extended  for  a  computation  of 
their  orbits;  these  attested  his  activity  outside  of  his  required  duties. 
Some  years  later,  when  the  corresponding  European  observations  were 
made  jtublic,  he  prepared  an  elaborate  discussion  of  these  longitude  ob- 
servations, and  published  iu  it  Gould's  Astronomical  Journal.  A  sixth 
comet  was  observed  by  him  at  Hudson  in  1850. 

It  may  not  seem  a  very  large  output  of  work  in  six  years'  time  to  have 
determined  the  location  of  the  observatory,  and  to  have  observed  five 
comets.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  telegraph  had  not  then  been  in- 
vented, that  the  exact  determination  of  the  longitude  of  a  single  point 
in  the  western  country  had  a  higher  value  then  tliau  it  can  have  now, 
and  that  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  slow  and  tedious  methods.  These 
were  moreover  days  of  small  things  in  astronomy  in  this  country.  At 
Yale  College  we  had  a  telescope  but  not  an  observatory.  At  Williams- 
town  an  observatory  had  been  constructed,  but  it  was  used  for  iustrnc- 
tion,  not  for  original  work.  At  Washington  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  aud  at 
Dorchester  Mr.  Bond,  were  commissioned  by  the  Government  in  1838  to 
observe  moon  culminations  in  correspondence  with  the  observers  in  the 
Wilkes  exploring  expedition  for  determining  their  longitude.  These 
two  prospective  sets  of  observations,  both  of  them  under  Government 
auspices  and  pay,  were  the  only  signs  of  systematic  astronomical 
activity  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Hudson,  when  in  1838  Professor 
Loomis  began  his  observing  there.  Iu  his  inaugural  address  be  asks: 
"  Where  now  is  our  American  observatory  1  Where  throughout  this 
rich  aud  powerfnl  nation  do  you  find  a  single  spot  where  astronomical 
observations  are  regularly  aud  systematically  made  ?  There  is  uo  such 
spot."  When  he  left  Hudson  in  1844,  the  situation  was  not  largely 
changed.  Mr.  Bond  had  removed  his  instruments  aud  work  to  Gam- 
bridge.   The  High  School  Observatory  at  Philadelphia  had  been  erected 
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and  Messrs.  Walker  and  Kendall  were  using  its  instraments.  Profes- 
sor Barttett  had  built  the  observatory  at  West  Poiut,  nud  had  begun 
to  observe  there.  Lieutenant  Gilliss  after  years  of  excellent  work  in 
the  little  establisbment  ou  Capitol  Hill  had  just  finisheil  the  present 
Naval  Observatory  building  at  Washington,  Professor  Mitchell  bad 
begun  to  build  the  Cincinuati  Observatory,  and  the  Cteorgetowu  obser- 
vatory building  bad  been  erected.  Professor  Loomis's  work  at  Hudson 
should  be  me^ured  by  what  others  were  doing  at  the  time,  rather  than 
by  the  larger  performance  of  to-day. 

Id  the  summer  of  1S14,  the  year  in  which  Professor  Loomis  came  to 
Kew  York,  a  new  method  in  astronomy  bad  its  first  beginnings.  The 
telegraph  line  had  just  bfren  built  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
and  Captain  Wilkes  at  Baltimore  compared  his  chronometer  by  tele- 
graph with  one  at  Washington,  and  so  determined  the  difference  of 
longitude  of  the  two  places. 

Professor  Baoh  was  now  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  he 
determined  at  once  to  use  the  new  method  for  the  purposes  of  the  sur- 
vey. To  Mr.  Sears  G.  Walker  was  committed  the  direction  of  the  work, 
but  scarcely  less  important  were  the  services  of  Professor  Loomis,  who 
for  three  campaigns  bad  charge  of  the  end  of  tbe  lines  in  Jersey  City 
and  Kew  York.  Their  first  partially  successful  efTorts  were  made  in 
1846,  but  the  practical  difficulties  were  overcome  and  entire  success 
was  obtained  by  them  in  1847  and  1848.  In  these  years  the  differ- 
ences of  longitude  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Kew  York,  and 
Cambridge  were  thus  determined  with  an  accuracy  far  greater  than 
any  previous  similar  determination  whatsoever. 

The  next  summer,  that  oflS4d,  Professor  Loomis  assisted  in  alike 
work  to  counect  Hudson,  Ohio,  with  the  eastern  stations.  His  obser- 
vations of  moon  culminations  at  Hudson  were  thus  available  equally 
with  those  made  at  Philadelphia,  Washingtou,  Dorchester,  and  Cam- 
bridge for  determining  tbe  absolute  longitudes  of  Atlantic  stations 
from  Oreenwicb.  It  was  not  until  1852,  that  Europeou  astronomers 
began  to  use  these  telegraphic  methods  in  measuring  lougitudes. 

lu  1860,  Professor  Loomis  published  a  volume  on  tbe  "Itecent  prog- 
ress of  astronomy,  especially  in  the  United  States."  A  first  and  a 
second  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  aud  iu  1856,  the  volume  was  entirely 
re-writteu  and  very  much  enlarged.  Some  of  the  topics  in  tbese  volumes 
were  the  subjects  of  articles  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
public  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Harper's  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals.  Another  important  contribution  to  astronomy  appeared 
in  1865,  that  is,  his  '*  Introduction  to  practical  astrouomy."  Eminent 
astronomers  in  Kngland  and  America  have  expressed  in  tbe  highest 
terms  their  praise  of  this  book.  Though  it  is  now  35  years  since  its 
first  appearance,  and  many  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  some  elab- 
orate and  some  elementary,  have  since  been  published,  yet  for  an  in- 
troductiou  to  practical  work  I  believe  that  a  studeut  will  find  this  vol- 
nme  better  than  any  other  for  bia  uses  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  coarse. 
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The  increase  of  our  knowledge  in  astrouomy  was,  from  first  to  last, 
an  object  of  special  interest  to  Professor  Loomis.  Before  lie  left  Saw 
York,  the  iDcome  from  his  text  books  enabled  him  to  make  to  Yale  Col- 
lege the  generous  offer  of  coming  to  New  Haven  and  working  in  an 
observatory  at  bis  own  charges,  provided  a  suitable  observatory  should 
■  be  constructed  and  equipped  for  him.  Unfortunately,  the  college  was 
not  able,  alttiongli  it  was  greatly  desirous  of  doing  it,  to  avail  itself  of 
his  generous  oflFer.  Near  the  same  time  he  joined  with  public  spirited 
citizens  of  New  York  in  an  efibrt  to  establish  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory in  or  near  that  city,  and  for  that  purpose  an  act  of  iuoorporation 
was  obtained  from  the  New  York  State  legislature.  After  coming  to 
Hew  Haven,  he  always  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Winchester  for  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  in  connection  with 
Yale  University.  His  counsel  and  assistance  have  been  instrumental, 
more  than  the  public  could  know,  in  producing  aud  preserving  what- 
everof  value  has  been  developed  in  that  observatory. 

The  science  of  meteorology  has  however  been  that  in  which  Professor 
Loomix  has  made  the  most  important  contributions  to  human  knowl- 
edge. 

Shortly  aft«r  his  graduation  in  1830,  aud  before  he  entered  upon  the 
tutorship,  there  appeared  the  first  of  a  loug  series  of  papers  by  Mr. 
Bedfield,  of  New  York  City,  upon  the  theory  of  storms.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  tutorship  there  appeared  also  the  first  of  a  like  remarkable 
series  of  paijers  on  the  same  subject  by  Professor  Espy,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Two  rivAl  theories  were  advocated  by  these  two  men,  and  these 
theories  became  the  subject  of  nolittlediscussiouin  scientific  meetings, 
and  in  scientific  journals,  for  along  period  of  years.  Professor  Jjoomis 
had,  from  their  very  inception,  taken  a  warm  interest  in  these  discus- 
sions, and  the  subject  of  meteorology,  aud  in  i)articu1ar  its  central 
problem  the  theory  of  storms,  held  in  his  thought  and  work  the  first 
place  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  his  visit  to  Europe  (the  year  before  he  went  to  Hudson),  he  pur- 
chased a  set  of  meteorological  instruments,  and  for  several  years  in 
Hndson  he  steadily  performed  the  naturally  irksome  task  of  making 
twice  each  day  a  complete  set  of  meteorological  observations.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  entered  upon  his  professorship  in  Hudson  a  tornado 
passed  5  miles  from  that  place,  and  he  went  out  immediately  to  exam- 
ine the  track  and  learn  what  facts  be  could  that  should  bear  upon  the 
theory  of  tbe  tornado.  The  results  were  valuable,  but  he  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  them.  They  led  him  however  to  undertake  the 
discussion  of  one  of  the  large  storms  that  covered  tbe  whole  United 
States. 

For  this  purpose  he  selected  tbe  storm  which  bad  occurred  near  tbe 
20th  of  December,  1836.  Sir  John  Herschel  had  recommended  thai: 
hourly  observations  be  taken  by  all  meteorological  observers  on  four 
term  days  in  the  year,  that  is,  observations  for  thirty-six  successive 
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hours  at  each  equiiiox  and  each  solstice.  This  storm  fe)l  partly  upon 
one  of  these  term  days.  Professor  Lootnis  set  to  work  to  collect  all  the 
meteorological  observations  made  during  the  week  of  the  storm  that  he 
could  ohtaiu  from  all  parts  of  the  TlDited  States,  and  from  some  statioos 
in  Canada.  The  discussion  resulting  therefrom  was  read  ia  March, 
1840,  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

Let  us  for  a  little  while  considertheauiouutofliuowledge  of  the  facts 
abont  storms  in  our  possession  iu  IMO,  the  date  when  this  memoir  w^as 
read  and  an  abstract  of  it  pnblished  in  Philadelphia.  Franklin  bad 
noted  the  motion  of  storms  from  southwest  to  northeast.  He  said  :* 
"  Onr  northeast  storms  iu  North  America  begin  first  in  point  of  time  in 
the  southwest  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  air  in  Georgia,  the  farthest  of 
our  colonies  to  the  southwest,  begins  to  move  southwesterly  before  the 
air  of  Carolina,  which  is  the  next  colony  northeastward;  the  air  of 
Carolina  f'as  the  same  motion  before  the  air  of  Virginiii,  which  lies  still 
more  northeastward ;  and  so  on  northeasterly  through  Peuusylvauia, 
iSew  York,  New  England,  etc,,  quite  to  Newfoundland."  Redfleld  had 
traced  several  storms  along  the  West  India  Islands  northwesterly  un- 
til about  iu  the  latitude  of  30'^  their  course  was  turned  quite  abruptly 
and  they  swept  off  northeasterly  along  the  Atlantic  coast  toward  and 
even  past  Newfou  mlland.  Espy  found  some  storms  moving  easterly  or 
south  of  east  from  the  Missiseip))!  to  the  Atlantic. 

Brandes  had  announced  as  a  law  tiiat  the  wind  in  storms  blows 
inward  toward  a  center,  but  his  law  was  an  induction  from  a  small 
number  of  observations.  Dove  had  contmided  for  a  whirling  motion. 
Bedfleld  advanced  facts  to  show  that  the  winds  blew  in  circles  anti- 
clockwise around  a  center  that  advauced  iu  the  direction  of  the  preva- 
lent winds,  and  with  him  agreed  Keid,  Piddington,  and  others.  lispy, 
agreeing  with  Brandes,  claimed  that  the  observations  in  the  various 
storms  showed  a  centripetal  motion  of  the  winds  toward  a  ce  iter  if  the 
region  covered  by  the  storm  was  round,  and  toward  a  central  line  if 
the  storm  region  was  longer  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  Espy'a 
conclusions  were  intimately  connected  with  his  theory  that  in  the  center 
of  the  storm  there  was  an  upward  motion  of  the  air,  and  that  the  con- 
densation of  vapor  into  rain  furnished  the  energy  needed  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  storm.  The  rival  theories  of  Eedfield  and  Espy  were  in 
sharp  contest  on  several  points,  but  the  main  contention  was  around 
this  central  question  :  Do  the  winds  blow  in  circular  whirls  or  do  they 
blow  in  toward  a  center  T  New  York  State  was  collecting  observations 
from  the  academies.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
Franklin  Institute,  aided  by  an  appropriiition  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  united  iu  an  effort  to  learn  the  faots  and  the  true  theory 
of  storms. 

Uuder  snch  circumstances  the  thorough  discussion  of  a  single  violent 
storm  was  likely  to  add  materially  to  our  knowledge.    The  treatment 
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of  this  storm  by  Professor  LoomiB  was  probably  more  complete  than 
that  of  any  previous  one,  and  the  methods  which  he  employed  were 
better  fitted  to  elicit  the  truth  than  any  earlier  methods.  But  the  atorm 
was  a  very  large  one,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  an  unknown 
distance  north,  and  having  its  center  apparently  to  the  north  of  all  the 
observers.  The  results  which  he  was  able  to  secure  did  not  sustain 
either  of  the  two  rival  theories,  !)ut  rather  tended  to  prove  some  fea- 
tures in  ea«h  of  them.  Professor  Loomis  was  not  himself  satisfied 
with  them,  and  be  therefore  waited  for  another  storm  that  should  be 
better  fitted  for  examination. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1842,  a  second  tornado  passed  over  north- 
eastern Ohio,  and  Professor  Loomis  with  one  of  his  colleagues  again 
started  oat  for  the  examination  of  the  track.  The  tornado  passed  over 
a  piece  of  woods,  and  hence  the  positions  of  the  prostrate  trees  showed 
clearly  the  motion  of  the  wind  in  the  passing  tornado  and  threw  much 
light  apon  the  character  of  this  kind  of  storm.  But  the  tornado  was  a 
single  feature  of  a  largo  storm  that  covered  the  whole  country,  and  a 
second  storm  of  great  intensity  was  also  experienced  in  the  same 
month. 

The  discussion  of  these  two  storms  was  now  undertaken  by  him.  The 
paper  giving  the  results  of  that  discussion  was  sent  to  Professor  Bache 
and  read  by  him  at  the  centennial  meeting  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  in  May,  1843,  and  created,  as  Professor  Baolie  wrote,  a  great 
sensation.  It  was  at  the  time  important  for  the  light  which  it  threw 
upon  the  rival  contending  theories  of  Espy  and  of  Bedfield,  but  it  was 
more  important  by  far  by  reason  of  the  new  method  of  investigation 
tbeu  for  the  first  time  employed. 

In  the  paper  upon  the  storm  of  1836,  Professor  Loomis  bad  made  some 
advance  upon  previous  methods  of  representing  the  facts  abont  storms. 
But  even  the  method  be  then  used  was  entirely  unfitted  to  give  an- 
swers to  the  questions  which  meteorologists  were  asking.  Some  of 
those  questions  were  stated  in  circulars  issued  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Franklin  Institute: 
What  are  the  phases  of  the  great  storms  of  rain  and  snow  that  traverse 
our  continent ;  what  their  shape  and  size ;  in  what  direct  iou  and  with 
what  velocity  do  their  centers  movo  along  the  surface  of  the  earth;  are 
they  round  or  oblong  or  irregular  in  shape;  do  they  move  in  different 
directions  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  t 

The  graphic  representation  by  Professor  Loomis  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States  of  the  storm  of  1836,  had  been  a  series  of  lines  drawn 
joining  the  places  where  at  a  given  honr  the  barometer  was  at  its  low- 
est point.  That  line  would,  so  far  as  the  barometer  was  concerned, 
mark  for  that  hour  the  centra!  line  of  the  storm.  The  progress  of  the 
line  from  hour  to  hour  on  the  map  showed,  quite  imperfectly,  how  the 
storm  had  traveled.  Some  arrows  added  showed  to  the  eye  also  cer- 
tain facts  about  the  movements  of  the  air. 
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ProfeBsor  Espy  adopted — and  tbereafteradbereil  to — a  modiflcatiou  of 
ibis  method  of  represeutiiig  titorm  pheDomeDO,  and  I  tbiiik  meteorolo- 
gietswill  agree  with  meiumy  opiiiioa  that  ProfeBSorEspy'sfodrreports 
from  1S42  to  1854,  though  they  coutaiued  an  iminenBO  acvamulatiou  of 
tiicts,  were  because  of  this  radical  defect  of  presentatioD  almost  useless 
to  meteorological  science. 

In  the  discussion  of  thustormnof  1842,  instead  of  the  line  of  minimum 
depression  of  the  barometer,  Professor  Loomis  drew  on  the  map  a  aeries 
of  lines  of  equal  barometric  pressure,  or  rather  of  equal  deviatious 
from  the  normal  averiigepressurefor  each  place.  A  series  of  maps  rep- 
resenting the  storm  at  saccessivd  intervals  of  twelve  hours  were  thus 
constructed,  upon  each  of  which  was  drawn  a  lino  through  all  places 
where  the  barometer  stood  at  its  normal  or  average  height.  A  second 
line  was  drawn  through  ail  places  where  the  barometer  stoo<l  0.2  of 
an  inch  below  the  normal,  and  other  lines  tbrongh  points  where  tbe 
barometer  was  0.4  below,  0.0  below,  O.S  below,  etc. ;  also  lines  were 
drawn  through  those  points  wheie  the  barometer  stood  0.2, 0.4, 0.6,  etc., 
above  its  normal  height.  The  deviations  of  the  barometric  pressure 
from  the  normal  wore  thus  made  prominent,  and  all  other  phenomena  of 
tbe  storm  were  regarded  as  related  to  those  baromctricliues.  Aseries 
of  colors  represented  respectively  the  places  where  tbe  sky  was  clear, 
where  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  where  rain  or  snow  was  falling.  A 
series  of  lines  represented  the  places  at  which  the  tcmperatare  was  at 
the  normal,  or  was  10  or  20  or  30  degrees  above  the  normal,  or  below 
the  normal.  Arrows  of  proper  direction  and  length  represented  the 
direction  and  the  intensity  of  the  winds  at  the  different  stations.  These 
successive  maps  for  the  three  or  four  days  of  the  storm  furnished  to  the 
eye  all  its  phenomena  in  a  simple  and  most  effective  manner. 

You  have  no  doubt,  moat  of  you,  already  recognized  in  this  descrip- 
tion the  charts,  which  to-dayaresocommon,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Service,  and  by  weather-service  bureaus  in  other  countries. 
The  method  seems  so  natural,  that  it  should  occur  to  auy  person  who 
has  the  subject  of  a  storm  under  consideration.  But  the  greatest  in- 
ventions are  oft-times  the  simplest,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  llie 
introduction  of  this  single  method  of  representing  and  discussing  the 
phenomena  of  a  storm  was  the  greatest  of  tbe  services  which  our  col- 
league rendered  to  science.  This  method  is  at  the  foundation  of  what 
jB  sometimes  called  "  the  new  meteorology,"  and  the  paper  which  cou- 
tains  its  first  presentation  stands  forth,  I  um  convinced,  as  the  most 
im|>ortant  paper  in  tbe  history  of  that  science.  I  regret  that  I  can  not 
aid  my  memory  by  quoting  the  exact  wonls,  but  I  remember  distinctly 
what  seemed  to  me  an  almost  despairing  expression  made  many  years 
ago  by  one  who  had  high  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  meteorological 
work,  as  be  looked  out  upon  the  coufnsed  mass  of  observations  already 
made,  and  felt  unable  to  say  in  what  direction  progress  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.   With  this  I  contrast  the  buoyantexpresuionsofanotherofficer 
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charged  with  like  responsibility,  as  be  sliowed  me,  one  or  two  dectulee 
later  (in  1869),  charts  constructed  like  tliose  of  ProfeBBor  Loomis,  and 
said,  *'  I  care  not  for  the  mass  of  observations  niade  in  the  usual  form. 
What  I  want  is  the  power  and  the  material  for  makiug  such  charts  aa 
these."  These  two  expressions  of  Sir  George  Airy  and  of  LeVerrier 
njark  the  progress  aud  the  direction  of  progress  in  meteorology  devel- 
oped hy  Professor  Loomis's  memoir. 

What  was  his  own  judgment  of  the  method  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation and  its  value  in  meteorology  can  be  seen  from  his  words  at  the 
close  of  the  memoir,  which  I  beg  permission  to  quote : 

"  Ic  appears  to  me  that  if  the  course  of  investigations  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  two  storms  of  FebruarJ',  1842,  was  systematically  pursued 
we  should  soon  have  some  settled  principles  in  meteorology.  If  we  could 
he  furnished  with  two  meteorological  charts  of  the  United  Stales  daily 
for  one  year,  charts  showing  the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
winds,  sky,  etc.,  for  every  part  of  the  country  it  would  settle  forever  the 
laws  of  storms.  So  false  theory  could  stand  against  such  an  array  of 
testimony.  Such  a  set  of  maps  would  be  worth  more  than  all  which  has 
been  hitherto  done  in  meteorology.  Moreover  Jhe  subject  would  be 
well-nigh  exhausted.  But  one  year's  observation  would  be  needed. 
The  storms  of  one  year  are  probably  but  a  repetition  of  those  of  the 
preceding.  Instead  then  of  the  guerrilla  warfare,  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  centuries  with  iudifferent  success,  althoagh  at  the  expense 
of  great  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  individual  chiefs,  is  it  not  time  to 
embark  in  a  general  meteorological  crusade  t  A  well-arranged  system  of 
observations  spread  over  the  country  would  aecomplish  more  in  one 
year  than  observations  at  a  few  isolated  posts,  however  accurate  and 
complete,  continued  to  the  end  of  time.  The  United  States  are.favor- 
ably  situated  for  such  an  enterprise.  Observations  spread  over  a  smaller 
territory  would  be  inadequate,  as  they  would  not  show  the  extent  of 
any  large  storm.  If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  entire  globe  we  shall  search 
in  vain  for  more  than  one  equal  area  which  could  be  occupied  by  the 
same  number  of  trusty  observers.  .  In  Europe  there  is  opportunity  for 
a  like  organization,  but  with  this  incumbrance,  that  it  must  needs  em- 
brace several  nations  of  different  languages  and  governments.  The 
United  States  then  afford  decidedly  the  most  hopeful  field  for  sneh  an 
enterprise.  Shall  we  hesitate  to  embark  in  it ;  or  shall  we  grope  tim- 
idly along  as  in  former  years  1  There  are  but  few  questions  of  science 
which  can  be  prosecuted  in  this  country  to  the  same  advantage  as  in 
Europe.  Here  is  one  where  the  advantage  is  in  our  favor.  Would  it  . 
not  be  wise  to  devote  oar  main  strength  to  the  reduction  of  this  for- 
tress! We  need  observers  spread  over  the  entire  country  at  distances 
from  each  other  not  more  than  50  miles.  This  would  require  five  or  six 
hundred  observers  for  the  United  States.  About  half  this  number  of 
registers  are  now  kept  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  the  number  by  suit- 
able efi'orts  might  probably  be  doubted.     Supervision  is  needed  to  iu- 
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tnxluoe  auiformity  tbroaghout  and  to  render  aotoe  of  the  registerB  more 
complete.  Is  not  snch  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  Ameriean  Ptiilo- 
sopbioul  Society  1  The  General  Govemtueut  has  for  more  than  20  years 
done  something  and  has  lately  maniftisted  a  disposition  to  do  more  for 
this  object.  If  private  zeal  could  be  more  generally  enlisted  the  war 
might  soon  be  ended  and  men  woald  cease  to  ridicnie  the  idea  of  oar 
being  able  to  predict  an  approaching  storm." 

This  plan  of  a  systematic  meteorological  campaign  was  cordially 
seconded  by  Professors  Bache  and  Peiroe.  At  a  somewhat  later  date 
the  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Boston,  appointed  a  committee, 
of  which  Professor  Loomis  was  chairman,  to  nrge  npon  the  proper  ao- 
thorities  the  ezecntion  of  the  plan.  The  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, of  Philadelphia,  united  its  voice  withthatof  the  Academy.  About 
this  time  Professor  Henry  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. He  determined  to  make  American  meteorology  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  of  investigation  to  be  aided  by  the  Institution.  At 
Professor  Henry's  request,  Professor  Loomis  prepared  a  report  upon 
the  meteorology  of  the  United  States,  iu  which  he  showed  what  ad- 
vantages society  might  expect  from  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
storms;  what  had  been  done  in  this  country  toward  making  the  neces- 
sary observations  and  toward  deducing  from  them  general  laws;  and 
flnaUy,  what  encouragement  there  was  to  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
same  researches.  He  then  presented  in  detail  a  practicable  plan  for 
seenring  the  hoped-for  advantages  in  their  fullest  extent. 

This  plan  looked  to  a  unifying  of  all  the  work  done  by  existing  ob- 
servers, a  systematic  supervision,  a  supplementing  of  it  by  new  ob- 
servers at  needed  points,  a  securing  of  the  cooperation  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  regions  to  the  north 
of  us,  and  finally  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  observations  collected. 
A  siege  of  3  years  was  contemplated.  In  the  history  of  the  several 
steps  that  finally  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  this  report  has  an  important  place. 

The  scheme  laid  down  by  Professor  Loomis  was  in  part  followed  out 
by  the  Institution,  but  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  observations, 
the  want  of  systematic  distribution  of  the  places  of  the  observers,  and 
the  imperfections  of  the  barometers  made  the  material  collected  difficult 
of  discussion.     Professor  Loomis  waited  in  hopes  of  some  better  system. 

In  1854,  Professor  Loomis  undertook  a  i-e-discussiou  of  the  storm  of 
1836,  using  the  new  methods  introduced  for  treating  the  storms  of  1812. 
A  visit  to  Europe  shortly  after  enabled  him  to  collect  a  large  number 
of  observations  upon  a  storm  or  series  of  storms  that  occuri'ed  in  Eu- 
rope about  a  week  later  than  that  American  storm.  He  bad  long  been 
anxious  to  connect,  if  possible,  these  two  storms,  as  he  said,  "  stepping 
across  the  Atlantic."  The  European  and  the  American  storms  how- 
ever not  only  proved  to  be  distinct  one  from  the  other,  bat  the  disons- 
sion  showed  clearly  that  many  of  the  laws  of  Americau  storms  were 
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radically  different  from  those  of  the  Earopean  storma.  The  results  of 
the  whole  discnseion  were  pnblished  in  1859,  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tntion. 

Upon  coining  to  New  Haven,  in  1860,  he  commenced  the  collection  of 
all  the  meteorological  observations  that  had  been  made  in  New  Haven 
and  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  finding  sets  which,  when 
brought  together,  made  np  a  nearly  continnoas  record  through  86  years. 
The  resalts  of  these  observations  formed  the  subject  of  a  memoir  pub- 
lished hy  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1866. 

It  became  part  of  bis  duties  in  coU^e  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
njKtn  the  subject  of  meteorology.  In  preparation  for  these  be  caused 
to  be  printed  in  very  limited  numbers  the  outlines  of  a  treatise  upon 
meteorology,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  his  series  of  lectures.  In  1868 
he  developed  this  outline  into  a  treatise  suited  to  use  in  college  classes 
andin  private  study.  This  treatise,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  science  during  more  than  20  ye^irs,  is  still  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  meteorology. 

The  better  system  of  observing  for  which  Professor  Loomis  had  been 
long  waiting  came  when  the  United  States  Signal  Service  was  estab- 
lished lu  1871.  The  daily  maps  of  the  weather  published  by  the  Bureau 
were  oonstmcted  essentially  after  the  plan  which  Professor  Loomis  had, 
30  years  before,  invented  for  the  treatment  of  the  storms  of  1842.  As 
soon  as  these  maps  had  been  published  for  the  two  years  1872  and  1873, 
Professor  Loomis  commenced  in  earnest  to  deduce  from  tbem  the  lessons 
which  they  taught  us  respecting  the  nature  and  the  phenomena  of 
United  States  storms.  To  this  investigation  he  gave  nearly  all  his  en- 
ergies during  the  remaining  15  years  of  bis  life. 

For  several  years  he  employed  and  paid  for  the  services  of  assistants 
whose  time  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  material  for  use  in  his 
studies.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  assistance  was  of  itself  a  very 
large  contribution  to  science.  Begiuning  in  April,  1874,  he  presented 
regularly  at  eighteen  successive  meetings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  April  and  in  October  of  each  year,  a  paper  entitled  "Con- 
tributioQS  to  Meteorology."  These  were  at  first  based  upon  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Signal  Service  alone,  but  as  years  went  by,  like  publications 
appeared  in  Europe  that  were  useful  for  bis  work.  These  papers  were 
published  in  July  and  January  following  the  Academy  meeting,  and 
they  regularly  formed  the  first  and  leading  article  in  eighteen  successive 
volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  Gradually  one  after 
another  of  his  college  duties  were  committed  to  others  that  be  might 
give  his  whole  strength  to  these  investigations. 

An  attack  of  malaria  interrupted  the  regularity  of  the  series.  His 
advancing  years  and  diminishing  strength  warned  bim  that  the  end  of 
his  investigations  could  not  be  far  distant.  The  number  of  hours  in 
which  he  could  work  each  day  was  slowly  diminishing.  Five  itiore 
papers  followed  at  somewhat  less  regular  iutervnls. 
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lu  1884,  he  began  a  revision  of  the  whole  seriea  of  papers.  Tbey  had 
been  presented  witboat  much  regard  to  systematic  order  in  the  subjects 
investigated,  and  new  material  had  accumulated  11?om  time  to  time,  so 
that  a  thorough,  systematic  revison  seemed  absolutely  ueceasary. 

In  1885,  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  first  chapter  of 
this  revision,  in  which  be  discussed  the  areas  of  low  pressure— their 
form,  their  size,  their  motions,  and  the  phenomeua  atteuding  them. 
Two  years  later,  in  1887,  the  second  chapter  of  the  revision  appeared, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  areas  of  high  pressure,  their  form,  magnitude, 
direction,  and  velocity  of  movement,  and  their  relation  to  areas  of  low 
pressure.  Gradually  his  physical  strength  was  failing,  tliough  bia 
■  mind  was  aa  bright  and  clear  as  ever.  To  this  work,  the  only  work 
which  be  was  now  doing,  he  was  able  to  give  2  or  3  boars  a  day.  Anx> 
ionsly  he  husbanded  his  strength,  slowly  and  painfully  preparing  the 
diagrams  and  the  table  for  the  third  chapter  upon  rain  areas,  the  phe- 
nomena of  rain-fall  in  its  connection  with  areas  of  low  pressure,  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  unusual  rain-fall.  "  I  see,"  be  said  to  a  friend, 
"  not  the  end  of  this  subject,  but  where  I  must  stop.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  strength  to  finish  this  work,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  die." 

This  third  and  finishing  chapter  was  finally  passed  through  the  print- 
er's hands,  aud  some  advance  copies  distributed  to  correspondents 
abroad  in  the  summer  months  of  1889.  His  work  upon  the  theory  of 
storms  be  felt  was  finished.  As  he  paid  the  bill  of  the  printer,  be  a^d 
to  him :  "  When  I  return  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  I  expect  to  put 
into  your  bands  for  priuting  a  new  edition  of  the  Loontis  QeaeaXogy.^ 
Before  the  close  of  the  vacation  he  died. 

These  three  chapters  of  his  revised  edition  of  "  Contributiona  to  Met- 
eorology," constitute  the  full  and  ripe  fruitage  of  his  work  in  his  favorite 
Bcieoce.  Tbey  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  the  basis  of  fitcts  by 
which  writers  in  theoretical  meteorology  must  test  their  formnlas. 
They  cover  all  the  impoitant  points  taken  np  in  the  tweuty-three  ear- 
lier meinoirs  with  one  important  exception, — the  relation  of  moantain 
observations  to  those  made  on  the  plains  below.  The  laws  connecting 
these  two  are  not  yet  clearly  indicated;  much  remains  to  be  learned 
about  them,  and  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  theoretical  mete- 
orology. He  felt  most  deeply  the  backward  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  when  mountain  observations  and  the  pnblioatioQ 
of  the  International  Bulletin  were  discontlnned.  "  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,''  he  said,  "  ought  at  once  to  take  up  the  subject  and 
use  all  its  influence  to  secnre  the  restoration  of  these  two  services. 

Professor  Loomis  at  various  times  studied  certain  other  questions 
in  physics  and  astronomy  that  were  more  or  less  allied  with  the  sub- 
jects to  which  he  gave  the  prtucipal  part  of  his  time,  and  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  bis  studies.  He  made  a  series  of  experiments 
on  currents  of  electricity  generated  by  a  plate  of  zinc  buried  In  the 
earth.     He  examined  the  electrical  phenomena  ia  certain  houses  iu 
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New  York;  tbe  curious  pUmiomena  of  ojitical  moviug  figures;  tbo 
vibi'fttioiis  sent  out  from  waferfalls  as  tbe  water  flows  over  certain 
dams;  (lie  orbita  of  tbe  satellites  of  Uranus;  the  temperature  of  tbe 
ptaoets;  tbe  variations  of  ligbt  of  the  stars  r}  Argus  and  Algol;  and 
the  comet  of  1861. 

Tlie  subject  of  family  genealogy  has  a  peculiar  fascination  to  many 
miuds.  It  would  be  an  intcrestiug  study  to  determine  practically  by 
a  collection  of  facts  what  are  tbe  elements  iu  a  man's  character 
wbich  lead  bim  to  engage  in  this  peculiar  studj'.  Certain  it  is  that 
men  of  nipst  diverse  disposition  are  led  into  it.  I  sbould  not  have 
thought  it  likely  that  Professor  Loomis  wonld  have  taken  np  tbe 
subject  very  aeriouaty.  Others  have  expressed  to  me  the  same  thought, 
and  ho  himself  says  that  he  did  not  tbiok  it  strange  that  others 
should  be  surprised  at  his  devoting  so  much  time  to  this  subject, 
for  he  was  surprised  at  it  himself.  He  became  interested  in  tbe  sub- 
ject early  in  life,  and  that  interest  remained  unbroken  to  his  last 
days.  For  nearly  forty  years  before  his  first  publication  ho  collected 
from  time  time  to  materials  for  a  list  of  tbe  descendants  of  his  ancestor, 
Joseph  Loomis,  who  same  from  Braintree,  England,  iu  tbe  year  16^, 
and  settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  iu  1639.  In  each  of  his  four 
visits  to  Europe  fao  extended  his  inquiries  to  his  ancestor's  earlier 
history  in  England.  Tbe  materials  thus  collected  w^ere  put  in  type 
in  1S70.  He  published  a  list  containing  4,310  descendants  of  Joseph 
Loomis  bearing  the  Loomis  name.  He  regarded  It  as  entirely  pro- 
visional, printed  to  help  himself  in  making  further  researches,  and 
to  excite  interest  in  others  of  the  name,  who  would  thus  be  led  to 
give  additional  information,  or  correction  of  errors. 

Finding  that  to  alimited  exteu  t  only  could  he  hope  by  correspondence 
to  gain  the  information  desired,  he  now  undertook  in  bis  vacations  to 
canvass  tbo  country  by  personal  visits.  Ho  collected  lists  of  names 
from  every  available  source,  from  catalogues  of  every  description,  from 
city  directories,  county  directories,  county  maps,  and  county  tax  lists, 
and  be  compiled  from  these  sources  lists  of  all  the  Loomis  names  he 
could  find.  Arranging  these  names  by  counties,  he  undertook  to  visit 
each  family  personalty.  In  this  way  be  made  a  pretty  thorough  canvass 
of  every  part  of  Mew  England  and  Mew  York  State,  of  nearly  every 
part  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohio, 
and  of  some  of  tbe  western  cities. 

After  five  years  of  those  researches  be  published  the  second  edition  of 
the  "Loomis  tienoalogy,"  in  which  were  given  8,686  names  of  persons 
that  bore  the  Loomis  name,  descendants  of  Joseph  Loomis  in  the  male 
branches. 

Five  year  later,  in  18S0,  Professor  Loomis  printed  in  two  additional 
volumes  a  provisional  list  of  19,000  descendants  of  Joseph  Loomis  in 
the  female  branches.  Large  as  was  this  list,  bo  did  not  regard  it  as 
more  than  a  first  outline  of  a  census  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
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emigrant,  and  he  hoped  iu  the  near  future  to  publish  au  adclitioDal  vol- 
uuie.  For  this  he  lias  left  in  maTiuscript  mauy  corrections  aud  large 
additiona  that  Tvill  be  of  use  to  the  future  Loomts  genealogist. 

Am  I  tarrying  too  long  ujion  the  viication  work  of  Professor  Loouiisl 
If  80, 1  plead  on  thia  occasion  that  among  these  direct  deaeeudants  of 
Joseph  Loomia  there  were  enrolled  more  than  two  hundred  graduatea 
of  Yale  (Jollege,  and  nearly  oae  hundred  more  of  our  graduates  have 
married  members  of  this  numerous  family. 

Professor  Loomis  waa  doubtless  more  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
matbematieal  text-booka  thau  as  a  worker  iu  new  fields  in  acienoe. 
Shortly  after  coming  to  New  York,  he  prepared  a  text-book  in  algebra. 
The  market  was  ready  for  a  good  book  of  this  kind,  and  the  work  pre- 
pareil  for  it  was  a  good  one.  It  waa  followed  the  next  year  by  a  Geom- 
etry. This  was  an  attempt,  and  if  judged  by  its  reception  and  sale  it 
was  .1  successful  attempt,  to  combine  in  a  school  book  the  rigid  demon- 
stralioita  of  Eaolid  with  the  courses  of  thought  iu  Legeudre  aud  in 
mtHlern  science.  The  tiipik  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  as  the  existence 
and  activities  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometric 
Teaching  now  for  iieartwenty  years  illnstratcs.  Other  books  followed  the 
Geometry  from  year  to  year,  the  whole  forming  a  connected  series  from 
arithmetic  upward,  so  that  the  list  of  his  works  finally  numbered  near 
twenty  volumes.  His  experience  in  teaching,  his  rare  akilt  in  language, 
hia  clear  conception  of  what  was  important,  and  his  unwearied  paius- 
taking,  combined  to  produce  text-books  which  met  tho  wants  of  teach- 
ers. About  600,000  volumes  have  been  sold,  benefiting  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  bringing  to  the  author  a  liberal  aud  well-merited  pecuniary 
return. 

We  ought  not  to  omit — on  this  academic  occasion — to  apeak  of  the 
teacher.  College  graduates  who  have  been  under  his  instruction  will 
probably  retain  a  more  positive  impression  of  the  personal  traits  and 
the  character  of  Professor  Loomis  than  of  most  of  their  other  teachers. 
His  crisp  sentenoea,  luciil  thought,  exactneaa  of  language,  and  stcadi- 
nesB  of  requirement,  more  than  made  up  for  any  apparent  coldneaa  and 
real  reserve.  These  characteristics  of  his  riper  years  were  peculiar  to 
him  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  During  his  tutorship 
he  waa  thought  to  be  strict  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  this  may  have  un- 
favorably affected  his  influence  with  some  members  of  the  class  of 
1837,  of  which  he  was  tutor.  It  was  not  so  with  all  of  them.  Some  of 
you  will  recall  what  was  said  by  a  member  of  that  class  as  he  came  to 
commencement  a  few  years  since,  occupying  at  the  time  the  highest 
office  which  a  lawyer  iu  the  line  of  his  profession  can  In  this  country 
secure:  "If  I  have  been  successful  in  life,"  said  Chief-Justice  Waite, 
"  I  owe  that  success  to  the  in&uencE  of  Tutor  Loomis  more  than  to  any 
other  cause  whatever." 

There  was  in  Professor  Loomis  so  much  of  reserve,  that  to  many  per- 
sons he  seemed  cold  and  without  interest  in  the  lives  of  otiiers.     But 
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this  was  inatDly  due  to  appearauces  ouly.  The  tear  would  at  times 
come  unhidden  to  his  eje.  His  correspondence  with  his  class-miites  in 
the  years  iinine<1iately  foliowiug  graduation  shows  warm  interest  in  all 
that  concerned  them.  From  Hudson  he  wrote  often  to  Mr.  Herrick, 
and  complained  much  of  isolation,  but  more  especially  of  isohUioD  from 
scienti&c  companions  aud  books^ 

in  1840,  he  married  Miss  Julia  B.  Upson,  of  Talroadge,  Ohio,  a  lady 
about  wboui  those  who  knew  her  have  spoken  to  me  only  ia  terms  of 
prai»e,  and  for  whose  memory  Professor  Loomis  cherished  a  tender  rev- 
erence. She  died  in  1814,  leaving  two  sons.  From  this  time  Professor 
Loomis  lived  iu  apartments,  surrounded  by  liia  books  and  devoted  to 
bis  studies.  His  sons,  after  jiassing  their  school  and  college  days,  went 
to  their  own  fields  of  work.  During  many  years  of  his  New  Haven  life 
he  w;i8  unable  to  receive  visitors  in  the  evcniug.  He  made  very  few 
new  friends,  and  one  after  another  of  his  old  ones  passed  away.  To 
bis  work  he  was  able  to  give  uudivided  bis  time  aud  bis  strength.  His 
mind  did  not  seem  to  require  the  exoitementof  social  intercourse  for  its 
full  and  healthful  activity.  Isolated  though  he  was  there  was  in  him 
no  trace  whatever  of  selfish  or  morbid  feeling.  In  council  his  advice 
was  always  marked  by  his  clear  judgment  of  what  was  important,  aud 
at  tlio  same  time  what  was  practicable.  Whatever  he  himself  had  the 
right  to  decide  wiis  promptly  decided  by  a  yes  or  no,  and  few  persons 
cared  to  question  the  finality  of  his  decision.  liuL  when  his  colleagues, 
or  others,  had  the  right  to  decide  he  accepted  their  decision  without 
questioning  or  subsequent  murmur.  Upon  being  told  that  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Herrick  had  come  to  the  college  library,  and  that  he  could,  if  he 
chose,  examine  them  and  see  whether  there  were  among  them  any  which 
he  would  prefer  not  to  leave  in  this  quasi  public  place,  he  promptly  re- 
plied :  "  Ko,  I  never  wrote  a  letter  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see 
published." 

After  coming  to  New  York  he  had  a  generous  income  from  his  books, 
besides  his  salary  as  professor.  The  amount  he  saved  from  his  income 
was  carefully  and  inndeutly  invested,  and  before  his  death  the  savings 
with  their  accnmnlations  were  a  large  estate ;  how  largo  only  he  and 
his  banker  knew. 

One  of  his  college  classmates  told  me  that  Mr.  Loomis  left  college 
with  the  definitely  expressed  purpose  that  the  world  should  be  better 
for  his  living  in  it.  The  central  proposition  in  his  inaugural  address 
at  Hudson  iu  1S38  was  :  "That  it  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
society  that  there  should  be  a  certain  class  of  men  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  cultivation  of  abstract  science  without  any  regard  to  its  practical 
applications;  and  consequently  that  such  men  instead  of  being  thought 
a  dead  weiglit  upon  society,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  their  race."  He  chose  this  for  his  principal  work  for  man, 
and  he  steadily  kept  to  the  chosen  work.  To  establish  an  Astronomi- 
cal observatory  had  been  through  life  a  cherished  object.     He  entered 
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into  and  aided  heartily  the  platiB  of  Mr.  Wincbeater,  both  before  and 
after  Mr.  Winchester  asked  his  trustees  to  transfer  bia  magaificeat  en- 
dowment to  the  aniversity.  Professor  Loomis  looked  forward  to  a  large 
institntiou  in  the  futnre  on  the  observatory  site.  To  endow  this  pablic 
service,  after  making  liberal  provision  for  his  two  sons,  he  bequeathed 
his  estate.  The  income  from  more  than  $300,000  will  eveutaally  be 
available  to  continue  the  work  of  his  life.  With  clear  jadgment  of 
what  was  most  important  he  limited  the  use  of  that  income  to  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  persons  whose  time  should  be.  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  making  of  observations  for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy, or  to  the  reduction  of  astronomical  observations,  and  to  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  publication.  He  knew  that  if  he  provided  ob- 
servers, other  benefactors  would  furnish  buildings  and  instmments, 
and  the  costs  of  supervision  and  maintenance. 

A  aniversity  has  an  organic  life,  with  its  past  and  its  future.  The 
wealth  of  a  university  consists  maiqly  in  its  men;  not  so  much  ia  those 
men  who  are  Its  active  members  now,  as  in  those  who  have  live<l  them- 
selves into  its  life  in  the  past,  and  have  made  it  a  home  of  scholarship, 
of  truth,  and  of  devotion  to  duty;  a  place  fit  for  the  development  of 
the  nobler  elements  of  character.  Tbe  l\(6  and  work  of  Elias  Loomis 
form  no  mean  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Yale  University. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ELIAS  LOOMIS. 

1.  OnahootiDg-Btara.     Aid.Joui.   April, 1S35.  (t),  vi>l.xxviii,pp.9&-104. 

2.  Halle; 'a  comet  lOlmatod  and  Loomis).     New  Haven  Daily  Htrsld,  September  1, 

Seplembei  4,  September  2B,  aud  December  31, 1835. 

3.  Halley'scomet  (Olmsted  aadLoomis).    Am,  Jour.   Oetober,  1835.   (l},val.  XZIX, 

pp.  155,156. 

4.  Obaervationson  Ihecometof  Halley.made  at  Y^eCoUege,    Am.Joar.  Jnlj,  1836. 

(l).vol.xxs,  pp.209-aui. 

5.  OtnervatioDs  on  the  yariation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  made  at  Yale  College  la 

1834  aod  1835.    Am.  Jonr.    Jaly,  1836.    (I),  vol.  XXX,  pp.  221-233.     (Sturgeon's 
Ann.Eleetr.,  vol.2,  pp.270-S82.) 

6.  LetteiB  trom  Europe.     (Thirty-sis  letters.)     Ohio  Observer  (1837). 

7.  Meteoric  shower  of  November  13.    Cleveland  Observer,  November,  1837. 

8.  Honriy  meteorological  obaervations  for  the  December  solstice  ot  1837,  made  at 

Western  Reserve  Colle^.     Cleveland  Observer,  December  23,  1H37. 

9.  HoQlly  meteorological  observations  for  tbe  vernal  equinox  of  .18^,  made  at  West- 

em  Reserve  College.     Cleveland  Observer,  Marcb,  1838. 

10.  Observations  on  a  hurricane  which  passed  over  Stoir,  in   Ohio,  October  20,  1837. 

Am.Jonr.   Jan  nary,  1838.     (1),  vo1.xxxin,pp.36y-376, 

11.  Splendid  meteor  (May  18,  1838).     Cleveland  Observer,  May  22, 1838, 

IS.  Honriy  raeteorologioal  observations  for  the  summer  solstice  of  1838,  made  at 
Western  Reserve  College.     Cleveland  Observer,  June,  18.38. 

13.  On  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  different  parte  of  the  Uaitel 
States.     Am.  Jour.    July,  1838.   (1),  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  29O-;(09.    (Withanaap.) 

U.  On  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Yale  College  ohservalory.  Am.Jonr.  July, 
1838.     (1),  vol.  sxxiv,  pp.  309-313. 

15.  Meteorsof  August  9.     Clevataud  Observer,  August  11,  1838. 

16.  An  inaugural  address,  delivered  August  21,  1838.    8vo.,  p.  3a     New  York,  1838. 
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17.  Hourly  meteorological  abBt<rvBtioDH  for  the  antamnal  equinox  of  1638,  a)ad«  at 
Western  Reserve  College.  Cleveland  Observer.  September,  1838.  {Professor 
LoomJB  also  observed  on  the  term  liaf  b  in  December,  1838,  and  iu  March  and 
June,  18.111.) 

IQ.  Ou  the  meteor  of  Ma;  18, 1838,  and  on  shootinf;  stars  iu  general.  Ani.  Jour., 
Janniiiy,1839.     (I),  vol. iii,pp! 223-232. 

19.  Meteorological  table  and  register.  Am.  Jonr.,  April,  1339:  (1),  vol.  xxxvi,  pp. 
163-165. 

30.  Observations  to  determine  the  magnetic  dip  at  various  places  in  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. Iu  a  letter  to  Sears  C.  Walker,  esq.  Bead  Jnne,  16.19.  Am.  Phil.  8oc. 
Trans.,  voL  7,  pp.  1-6.  (Am.  Phil  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  1,  p.  116;  Am.  Jonr,  (1),  vol. 
xXYvni,  p,  397.) 

21.  Astrouomical  observations  made  at  Hudson  Observatory,  latitude  41*^  14' 42". 6 
north,  longitude  5''  'ib"  44'.15  west,  with  some  account  of  the  buililing  and 
instraments.  (Latitude  of  observatory ;  moon  culminations;  occiiltntions.) 
Read  October,  1839,  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vil,  pp.  43-51.  (Am.  Phil. 
Sou.  Proc,  vol.  I,  pp,  129,130.) 

32.  Additional  o1>9erTatlou  of  the  magnetic  dip  in  the  Uulted  States.  Read  October, 
1839.     Am.  PhiL  Soc.  Trans,,  vol.  vii,  pp.  101-111.     (Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol. 

I,  pp.  144-145.) 

S3.  On  the  storoi  which  was  experienced  throughout  the  United  States  nbont  the 
20th  of  December,  183G.  Read  March,  1840.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vii, 
pp.  125-163.  (With  three  plates.)  (Am,  Phil.  Soc,  Proc,  vol.  I,  pp.  19G-19(*; 
Am.  Jonr.  (1),  vol.  XL,  pp.  34-37.) 

24.  Meteorological  sketclieti.     (Eight  papers.)    Ohio  Observer,  1S40. 

25.  On  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  magnetie  needle  iu  the  United  StAtes.     Am.  Jonr., 

Jnlj,  1840  L  (I),  vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  41-50.     (With  a  map.) 

26.  Observations  to  determine  the  magnetic  intensity  at  various  places  in  the  United 

States,  with  some  additional  observations  of  the  magnetic  dip.     Read  Novem- 
ber, lij40.    Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  Viil,  pp.  61-72.    (Am,  Phil.  Sue.  Proc,  vol. 

II,  pp.  308-310.) 

37.  On  the  magnetic  dip  in  the  United  States,     Am.  Jour.,  January,  1841:  (1),  vol.  XL. 

pp.  85-92.    (Sturgeon's  Anu.  Electr.,  vol.  Vll,  pp.  156-163.) 
36.  Meteorological  observations  made  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  latitude  41°  14'  42" ,6  north, 

longitude  S''  25""  44'.  15  west,  during  the  years  183H,  1839,  and  1840.     (Barometer; 

thermometer  and  hygrometer,)  winds;  rain.)    Am.  Jour.,  October,  1841  :(1),  vol. 

XLI,  pp.  310-330, 
39.  Astronomical  observations  made  at  Hudson  Observatory,  latitude  41°  14'  42".6 

north,  longitude  5>>  25'»  44*,  15  west.     (Latitude  of  observatory ;  moon  cnlmi- 

uations;  OGcoltations ;  coioot,   1840,  II;   orbit  of  comet.  1    Read  April,' 1841. 

Am. Phil.Soc. Trans.,  vol.  Vlll,  pp.  141-154, 

30.  On  the  dip  and  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  United  States.     Am,  Jonr. 

April,  1842:  (1),  vol.XLiii,  pp.  93-116. 

31.  Encke's  comet.    Ohio  Observer,  April,  1842. 

32.  On  a  tornado  which  passed  over  Mayfield,  Ohio,  February  4,  1842,  with  some 

notices  of  other  tornadoes.     Am.  Jonr.,  April,  1842:  (I),  vol.  xuii,  pp.  278-300. 
(With  a  map.) 

33.  Supplementary  observations  on  tbe  storm  which  was  experienced  throughout  the 

United  States  about  the  20th  of  December,  1836.    Read  May,  1848.     Am.  Phil. 
Soc.Trans.,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  305,306. 

34.  Observations  on  tbe  magnetic  dip  in  tbe  United  States.     Read  MaXi  1843.    Am. 

Pbil.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  286-304.     (Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Proc..  vol.  ii,  pp.  176- 
178.) 

35.  Icebergs  iu  the  Atlantic.     Ohio  Observer,  July  1842. 

36.  Tbe  comet.    (Five  papers,  with  orbit.)    Ohio  Observer,  HorobhlBIS. 
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37.  On  two  storms  whiohweie  experienced  thionglioiittlieUui  ted  States  in  the  mooth 

ofFebrnaiT,  1B43.  Bead  May,  1843.  Am.Phil.Soc.Trniis.,  vol.ix.pp.  16t-lB4. 
(With  13 maps.)    (Am,  Phil.  Soo.  Proo.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  50-56.) 

38.  ODvibrBtlDgdams.    Am.  Jour.,  October,  1643:  ( 1),  vol,  XL v,  pp.  363-377.    (Coya- 

hogaFalU;  East  Windsor;  Springfield;  Northampton;  Gardiner}  Hartford.) 

39.  Ueteorological  Joamal  kept  at  Western  ReseTve  College,     (t'ortf-seven  papers.) 

Marcli,  1840,  to  Jaooar;,  1844.    Ohio  Oliaerrer, 

40.  Modem  astronomy.    New  Euglander,  Jaunary,  1844,  vol,  Ii,  pp>  3-18. 

41.  Comparison  of  Gauss's  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  obaetvation.    Am. 

Jour.,  October,  1844:  (1),  vol.  XLVli,  pp.  278-281. 

42.  Astronomioal  observations  made  at  Hudson  Observatory,  latitude  41°  14'  4i".G 

north,  and  lougitode  5»  25°'  44M5  west.  Third  series.  Read  November,  1844. 
Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  x,  pp.  1-15.  (Astron.  Naohr.,  No.  517,  October,  1844, 
vol.  XXII,  pp.  203-210.  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.,  Month  Notices,  December,  1844.) 
LatiUiiIe  of  obseivatory  ;  moon  culminatioas ;  occtiltations;  longitude  of  ob- 
servatory; Eucke's  eomet;  comet  of  1843;  Manvais's  comet ;  Faye's  ooinet. 

43.  Meteorological  observations  made  at  Hudsaa,  Ohio,  latitade  iX°  14'  42" .G  north, 

loDgitade  5"  35"-  44M5  west,  dnring-the  years  I84I,  1843, 1843,  and  1814,  with  a 
snmmary  for  7  years.  (Barometer;  thermometer  and  hygrometer;  winds; 
clouds;  raiu.)  Am.  Jonr.,  October,  lt(45 :  (1),  vol.  XLix,  pp.  266-^83.  (Astr. 
Nachr.,  ve!.  xxir,  pp.  203-210.) 

44.  Physical  constitution  of  the  moon.    Sidereal  Messenger,  vol.  i,  pp.  20-32.    Sep- 

tember,  le46.    (Am.  Jonr.  (3),  vol.  ii,  pp.  433,433.) 
Aft.  A  treatise  on  algebra.     12mo,  pp.  346.     New  York,  1846. 
4«    On  Biela's  comet    Am.  Jonr.,  November,  1846 :  (3),  vol.  ii,  pp.  435-438. 

47.  The  placet  Neptnne.    Am.  Review,  Angnst,  1847 :  vol.  vt,  pp*  145-155. 

48.  On  the  determination  of  differences  of  longitnde  made  in  the  United  Btates  by 

means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  on  projected  obserrntions  for  investigat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  great  North  American  storms.  (Letter  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sabine.)    Phit.  Mag.,  August,  1847,  3d  series,  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  338-340. 

49.  Notice  of  some  recent  additions  to  oar   knowledge  of  the  magnetism  of  the 

United  States  and  itsTiclnity.  Am.  Jour.,  September,  1847:  (2),  vol.  IV,  pp. 
193-198. 

50.  Elements  of  geometry  and  conio  sections.    8vo,  pp.  332.    New  Tork,  1647. 

51.  Notice  uf  a  water-spout.    Am.  Jonr.,  November,  11547 :  (2),  vol.  iv,  pp.  362-364. 
.^3.  Report  on  the  meteorology  of  the  United  States,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Smithsonian  lustitutiou.    Seu.  Doc.  No,  3,S,  30tb  Congress,  first  session,  pp. 
193-3i;7.    Ordered  printed  January,  1848. 
r>3.  Historical  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.    Am,  Jour.,  March,  1B48: 
(2),  vol.  V,  pp.  187-305. 

54.  Note  respecting;  Halley's  comet.     Am.  Jour.,  May,  1848 :  (2),  vol.  v,  pp,  370-372. 

55.  The  Tclatious  of  Neptune  to  Uranus.    Am.  Jonr.,  May,  1848 :  (2),  vol.  v,  pp.  435-437. 

56.  Elements  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  tbeir  applications  to  men- 

suration, surveying,  and  navigation.    8vo.,  pp.  vi,  148.   New  York,  1848. 

57.  Tables  of  logarithms  of  numbers  and  of  lines  and  tangcate  for  every  10  seoonda 

of  the  quadrant,  with  other  naeful  tables.    8vo. ,  pp.  zvi,  150.  New  York,  1848 

58.  On  the  determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  by  means  of  the  magnetic 

telegraph.    Boy.  Soc.  Proo.,  vol.  v,  pp.  787-7IJ9.     1849. 

59.  Espeiimente  on  the  electricity  of  a  plate  of  zino  buried  in  the  earth.    Am.  Jonr., 

Jannary,  1850:  (3),  vol.  ix,  pp.  1-11.  (Am.  Assoc.  Proe.,  1849,  pp.  196-SOO.) 
(Bibl.  Univ.,  Archives,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  265-281,) 

60.  On  the  longitude  of  Hudson  (Ohio)  Observatory.    Astron,  Jour.,  Nos.  8  and  9. 

May,  leeo. 

61.  On  the  proper  height  of  lightning  rods.    Am.  Jonr.  (3),  vol.  z,  pp.  320-321.  (Itoad 

August,  1850.)     (Am.  Assoc,  Proc.,  1860,  pp,  38-43.)  H)o[c 
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62.  On  tboelectricalphetiomcnaof  certaiubousea.    An.  Jour.  (3),  vo).  x,  pp.  321-3£t, 

(Read  August,  1850.)     (Am.  Abboc.  Proc,  1850,  pp.  12-15.    Ediu.  New  Ptil. 
Jour.,  vol.  50,  pp.  225-227.) 

63.  On  optical  moving  figures.     An.  Abboc  Proc,  1850,  pp.  29-^395. 

64.  Tbe recent  pmgreosof  asttouom.v,  especially  iu  the  Uulted  States.    8vo.,p.257. 

New  York,  1850. 

65.  ElemeulB  of  analytical  geometry  and  of  the  differential  and  integral  calcnlus. 

8vo.,  pp.  27a     New  York,  1651. 

66.  Od  Kirkwood'a  law  of  tbe  rotation  of  tbe  priinar;  planets.    Am.  Jour.,  March, 

1851 :  (2),  vol.  XI,  pp.  217-223. 

67.  Ohaerrations  on  the  first  coiuet  of  1850,  made  at  Hudson,  Ohio.    Gould's  Astr. 

Jour.,  March,  1851,  voL  i,  pp.  179, 180. 

68.  On  the  apparent  motion  of  fignrea  of  certain  colors.     Am.  Aasoc.  Proc,  1851,  pp. 

78-81. 

69.  On  tbe  distribution  of  raia  for  the  niontb  of  Seplomber.     Am.  Assoc.  Proe.,  1859, 

pp.  145-149.     (Annual  8ci.  Disc,  pp.  389-J91, 1352.) 

70.  Tbe  elemeotaof  algebiu,  deaigned  for  beginners.     lSmo.,pp.  260,    New  York,  1K.M. 

71.  On  tbe  satellites  of  UranuB.     Am.  Jour. .  Novembfir,  1852 :  (2),  vol.  Xiv,  pp.  405-4  iO. 

72.  Ifotioe  of  the  bailatorm  which  poBsed  over  New  York  City  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1^5.t. 

Am.ABaoo.Proc.,1853,pp.59-79.    (Am. Jour. (3), vol. xvu, pp. 35-55.    Annalenf 
Science,  vol.  i,  pp.  209-215.  ] 

73.  Does  the  moon  exert  a.  aensible  inflneoce  upon  the  cloudB?    Am  Asaoo.  Proo.,  1853, 

pp.  80-83, 

74.  On  tbe  measurement  of  beigbta  hy  the  barometer.    Am.  Assoc.  Proc,  1853,  pp. 

169-171. 

75.  ConiparisoB  of  the  British  Association  Catalogue  of  Stars  with  the  Greenwich 

Twelve-year  Catalogue.     Gould's  Astron.  Jour.,  May,  1*^,  vol,  lU,  pp.  177-182. 

76.  On  tbe  resistance  eiperienced  by  bodies  falling  through  the  atmosphere.     Am. 

Jour.,  July,  1854 :  (2), vol.  17,  pp.  67-70. 

77.  On  tbe  satellites  of  Uranus.    Am.  Assoc.  Proc,  1854,  pp.  52-55. 

78.  The  zone  of  small  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.     (Lecture.)    Smithsonian 

Report,  1854,  pp.  137-146.    (Harper's  New  Month,  Mag., February,  1865,  vol. x, 
pp,  343-353.) 

79.  An  iotroduotloii  to  xiractical  astronomy,  with  a  collection  of  astrouomical  tables, 

8vo,  p.  497.    New  York,  185r). 

80.  Od  the  temperatitre  of  the  planets  and  un  Buine  of  the  concluaioua  reanltiugfrom 

this  temperature.     Am.  Assoc.  Proc,  1855,  pp.74-C(0. 

81.  On  tbe  storm  which  waa  experieuced  throughout  the  United  Statea  about  the  20th 

of  December,  1836,     Am,  Aaaoc  Proc., 1855,  pp.  176-183. 

82.  Astronomical  obaervatioas  in  tbe  United  States,    Harper's  Kew  Month.  Mag., 

June,  1856,  vol.  xill,  pp.  25  52. 

83.  A  treatise  OD  arithmetic,  theoretical  and  practical.    12mo,p.  352.    New  York,  1856. 

84.  The  recent  progress  it.',  aatrouomy,  e^jpecially  In  the  United  States.    Third  edition ; 

mostly  re-written  and  much  enlarged.    8vo,  p.  396.    New  York,  1856. 

85.  On  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  different  methods  of  determiuing  geographical 

longitude,    Brit.  Assoc  Rep,,  August,  1857 ;  (2),  pp.  25, 26. 

86.  Ou  certain  electrical  pbenomenaiu  the  United  Stales.    Brit.  Aasoc.  Rep.,  Augnat, 

1857,  pp.  32-35.     (Pogg.  AuoalBn,  1857,  vol.  c,  pp.  599-606.) 

87.  Elements  of  natural  pbiloaophy,  deaigned  for  academies  and  high  schools,  with 

three  hundrei]  and  sixty  illustrations.    I'imo,  pp.  344,    New  York,  1858. 

88.  On  the  electrical  phenomena  obaerved  in  certain  houaea  in  New  York.    Am.  Assoc. 

Proo.,  1858,  pp.  33-38.     (Am.  Jour.  (2),  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  58-62.) 

89.  On  the  varieties  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  Hudson,  Ohio.    Am.  Jour.,  March,  1859, 

(3),  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  Ifi7-109. 

90.  ObaervatiooB  of  the  magnetic  dip  in  tbe  United  States.    Read  Augnat,  1859,    Am. 

Phil.  Soc.  Trans,,  vol.  xr,  pp.  181-186. 
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91.  On  certain  atorms  in  Europe  and  America,  December,  1S36.  Smith  Coat,  (ac- 
cepted for  publication  Angnst,  1859),  vol.  XI,  pp.  26,  aDd  13  colored  charts. 

93.  The  great  anroral  esbiliition  of  Aufrnst  S8  to  September,  1859.  Am.  Jonr.  No- 
vember, 1869 :  (2).  vol.  xxviil,  pp.  385-40*. 

93.  On  the  European  storm  of  December  25,  183G,    Am.  Assoc.  Proc.,  1659,  pp.  281- 

94.  NolicesortheneteorofNovember  16, 1859.     Am.  Jon  t.,  January,  March,  and  May, 

1860 :  (2),  vol.  xxix,  pp.  137,  138, 298-300,  and  447. 

95.  The  great  anroral  exhibition  of  Angnst  28  to  8eptember4, 18^ — second  article. 

Am.  Jonr,,  January,  1860 :  (2),  vol.  xxix,  pp.  Si-Sl. 

96.  The  great  auroral  exhibition  of  Angnst  28  tu  September  4,  1859 — tbird  article. 

Am.  Jour.,  February,  1860 :  (2),  vol.  xxix,  jip.  24&-2()fi. 

97.  The  great  auroral  exhibition  of  Augost  2-5  to  September  4,  1859 — fonrtb  artiole. 

Am.  Jour.,  May,  1860:   (2),  vol.  xxix,  pp.  386-399. 

98.  The  great  auroral  exhibition  of  August  28  to  September  4, 1859,  and  the  geograph- 

ical distribution  of  auroras  and  thnuderatorms — fifth  article.  Am.  Jour.,  Jnly, 
1860  :  (2),  vol.  xxx,  pp,  79-100. 

99.  The  great  anroral  exhibition  of  AngOBtSS  to  September  4,  1859— sixth  article.    (Se- 

lected from  the  Smithsonian  papers).  Am.  Jour,,  November,  1860:  (3),  vol. 
xxx,  pp.  339-~')61. 

100.  The  great  auroral  exhibition  of  August  28  to  September  4, 1859 — seventh  article. 

Am.  Jonr.,  May,  1861 :  (2),  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  71-84.' 

101.  The  great  comet  of  1861.     Am.  Jour.,  September,  1861 :  (2),  vol.  XXXII,  pp.  252- 

256. 

102.  On  the  great  auroral  exhibition  of  August  28  to  September  4,  1%9,  and  anroiaa 

generally— eigbth  article.  Am. -Tour.,  September,  1861:  (2),  vol.xxxii,  pp,318- 
335, 

103.  Ou  electrical  currents  circulating  near  the  earth's  surface  and  their  oonoection 

vith  the  phenomena  of  the  anrora-iiolaris.  Kiuth  article.  Am.  Jonr.,  Jnly, 
1862:  (2),  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  34-45.  (On  the  action  of  eleotrioat  curronta  and  the 
motion  of  auroral  beams.) 

104.  Remarks  npoo  the  article  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett.     (On  reducing  observations  of 

temperature.)    Am.  Jour,  January,  1863 :  (3),  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  31-34. 
too.  The  elements  of  arithmetic,  designed  for  children.     IGmo,  pp.  166.     New  York, 
1863. 

106.  On  vibrating  waterfalls.    Am.  Jour.,  November,  1863:  (2),  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  3^- 

365.    (South  Natiok;  Holyoke;  Lawrence.) 

107.  A  treHtise  on  astronomy,     ^vo,  pp.  338.     New  fork,  1865. 

108.  The  antoraborealieor  polar  light,  its  phenomena  and  laws.     Smithsoo  Rep.,  1965, 

pp.  208-248.  (Arohivea  Sci.  Phye.  Nat.,  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  273-285,  1868.)  Re- 
written and  published  with  JUuetrations  iu  Harper's  New  Month.  Mag.,  June, 
1869,  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  1-21. 

109.  On  the  physical  condition  of  the  sun's  surface  and  the  motion  of  the  solar  spots. 

Am.  Assoc.  Proc,  1866,  pp.  1-5. 

110.  On  the  period  of  Algol.     Am.  Assoc.  Proc.,  1866,  pp.  5-7. 

111.  Notices  of  auroras   extracted  from  the   meteorological   Journal  of  Rev.  Ezra 

Stiles,  S.  T.  D.,  formerly  president  of  Yale  College,  to  which  aro  added  notices 
of  a  fen-  other  auroras  recorded  by  other  observers  at  New  Uaven,  Conn. 
Trans.  Coim.  Acad.,  vol.  i,  pp.  155-172. 

112.  On  the  mean  temperature  and  on  the  ductnationsof  temperature  at  New  Haveu, 

Conn.,  latitude  41°  IB'  north,  longitude  72°  66'  west  of  Greenwich  (E.  Loomis 
nudH.  A.  Newton).     Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  I,  pp.  194-246.     (Three  plates.) 

113.  A  treatise  on  meteorology,  with  a  collection  of  meteorological  tables.    8vo,  pp, 

305.    New  York,  1868. 

114.  Shooting  stars,  detonating  meteors  and  aerolites.     Harper's  tfew  Month.  Hag., 

June,  1868,  vol.  xxxvii,    pp.  34-50. 
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115.  A  treatise  on  algebra,  reviseii  edition.     &yo,  pp.  381.     New  York,  1868. 

116.  Influence  of  the  uioou  upou  the  weather.     Ani.  Assoc. Proc,  18frf,  pp.  118-122. 

117.  On  the  period  of  ??  Argus.    Koy,  Ast.  Soc.,  Month.  Not.,  April,  18o9,  vol.  xxix, 

pp.  298,299. 
lia.  Ittmarkable  motcor  of  Muj  20,  ld69.    Aui.  Jour.,  July,  l!J6y;  (S),  vol. XLViii, pp. 

145, 146. 
till.  Metecrology  and  aslTonomy,  for  academies  aud  liigii  Bchoola.    12dio.    Netv  Yorki 

1869. 

120.  Eleuienltt  of  usti'ououiy,  designed  Cor  academioa  and  high  scliooU.    12uio,  pp. 

254.    Now  York,  1869. 

121.  Tlie  descendentti  of  Joseph  Loouiis,  who  came  from  Braiulree,  England,  in  the 

year  1638,  and  settled  in  WindHoi-,  Conn.,  in  1C39.  8vo,  pp.  292.  New  Haven, 
1S70. 

122.  Kecent  iiurorul  display  intlie  United  States.    Am.  Jour.,  July,  1870:  (2),voL  L, 

pp.  146,  147. 

123.  Comparison  of  the  mean  daily  range  of  the  magnetic  declination,  wltli  the  num- 

ber of  aaroras  observed  ea«h  jear,  and  tlie  extent  of  the  black  spotx  ou  tbe 
surface  of  the  sun.  Am.  Jour.,  Sepleuiber,  IdTD :  (2),  vol.  l,  py.  l.'>3-171. 
(Archives  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.,  vol.  40,  pp.  y53-3od.) 

124.  Beoeiit  auroral  dispiays  in  tbe  United  States.    Am.  Jour.,  April,  1871 :  (3),  vol. 

1,  p.  309. 

125.  Kecent  auroral  displays  in  the  United  States.     Am.  Jour.,  May,  1872:  (3),  vol. 

Ill,  p.  :i89. 

126.  The  ulemouts  01  analytical  geometry,  revised  edition,    8vo,  pp.  261.     New  York, 

1872. 

127.  Instances  of  remarkably  low  t^mperataro  observed  at  New  Haven,  Couu.    Am, 

Jour.,  April,  1S73 :  (3),  vol.  v,  pp.  238-239. 

128.  Comparison  of  the  mean  daily  range  of  tbe  uagaotic  dccliaatiou  and  the  num- 

Ijer  uf  auroras  observed  each  year,  with  the  extent  of  the  hluuk  spots  ou  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  Am.  Jour,,  April,  ln73:  {3),  vol,  v,  pp.  243-260.  (Palermo, 
Mem.  Spettr.  Ital.,vol.  2,  pp.  123,1-24.) 

129.  Results  derived  from  au  examination  of  the  United  States  weather  maps  for 

1872  and  1873.  Read  in  N.  A.  S.,  April,  1874.  Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  viii,  pp.  1-15. 
(With  two  plates.)  (Influence  of  rainfall  upon  the  course  of  storms)  iiilla 
ence  of  tbe  wind's  velocity  upou  tbe  prugiess  of  storms ;  relation  between  the 
velocity  of  tbe  wind  and  the  velocity  of  a  storm's  progress;  to  determine 
whether  u  storm  is  increasing  or  diminishing  in  intensity;  form  ol'tbeisohaiio 
curves;  classlti  cation  of  storms;  where  do  the  storms  which  se»m  to  come  from 
tbe  far  Westorigiuatet) 

130.  Elements  of  tbe  differential  aud  integral  calculus,  revised  edition.     8vo,  pp.  309. 

New  York,  1874, 

131.  Results  derived  from  an  examination  uf  tbe  United  States  weather  maps  for 

1872  and  1873.  Read  in  N.  A.  S.,  November,  1874.  Am.  Jonr.  [3),  vol,  is,  pp. 
l-t. 4,  (With  plale.)  (Direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  within  ureas  of  maxi- 
mum pressure;  cousog^uencosof  the  outward  flow  ofairfroman  area  of  high 
barometer;  monthly  minimum  of  temperature;  long  continued  periods  of  cold 
weather;  storms  of  January  6-8, 1874 ;  counectiou  between  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  and  the  distance  between  the  isobars  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  storm 

133.  Resnlte  derived  from  an  examination  of  tbe  United  Slates  weather  maps  for  1872, 
1873,  and  1874— third  paper.  Bead  in  N.  A.  8.,  April,  1875.  Amer,  Jour.  (3), 
vol.  X,  pp,  1-14.  (With  plate.)  (Directions  of  storm  paths;  diurnal  inequality 
iu  tbe  progress  of  storms;  influence  of  rainfall  upon  the  course  of  storms;  in- 
influence  of  a  neighboring  area  of  high  barometer  upon  the  progress  of  a  storm; 
form  of  the  isobaric  curves;  ^reat  and  sudden  changes  of  tempeiature;  stoim 
of  January  15, 1875,  at  Denver,  Colo.) 
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133.  The  deaoeadants  of  Jo8e|ih  Loomia,  nlio  came  from  Biainttee,  England,  in  the 

year  1638,  and  BCtlled  in  Windsor,  Conu.,  in  1639,  second  edition,  revised  and 
eolarged.     Hvo,  pp.  bit.    New  Haven,  1875. 

134.  Key  to  treat  iso  ou  alf^ebra.    12ino,  pp.  219.    New  York,  1S75. 

135.  Contributions  to  meteorology,  beiog  leanltB  derived  from  an  esamination  of  tbe 

United  States  weatlier  maps  and  from  ottior  soarcea — fourth  paper.  Read 
inN.  A.  8.  November,  1875.  (With  plate.)  Am.  Jonr.  (3)  vol.  xi,  pp.  1-17. 
(Movement  of  areas  of  high  barometer ;  monthly  minima  of  temperature ;  in- 
fluence of  winds  on  the  temperature,  nioiHtur?,  aadpremureof  the  atmosphei«; 
diarnal  inequality  in  the  rainfatl ;  comparison  of  storm  paths  in  America  and 
Europe;  oscillations  of  tbe  barometer  in  different  latitudes;  storma  traced 
across  tbe  Allautic  Ocean ;  vctouity  of  oceaa  storms;  storms  of  January  29  to 
February  B,  1870,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  applioatiou  of  Ferrell's  formula; 
stationary  storma.) 

136.  Contribntions  to  meteorology,  being  results  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 

observations  of  the  United  Stat«s  Signal  Service  and  from  other  Boiircei)~fifth 
paper.  Read  in  N.  A.  8.  April,  1876.  Am,  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xii,  pp.  1-16.  (With 
two  plates.)  (Low  to mpe rut u re  of  December,  1KT2;  form  of  areas  of  maiiuium 
and  minimum  pressure ;  relation  of  rain-fall  to  variations  of  barometric  press- 
ure ;  stationary  slorme  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundlaad ;  course  and  velocity 
of  storms  in  tropical  regions. ) 

137.  Elements  of  geometry,  conic  sections,  and  plane  trigonometry.     Revised  edition, 

with  appendix.    8vo,  pp.  AK.     New  York,  1876, 

138.  Contributions  to  nictenrology,  being  results  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 

observations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  and  frotq  other  sourcos — siKtb 
paper.  Read  in  N,  A,S,  October,  1876.  Am,  Jour,  (3),  vol,  Xiii,  pp,  1-19,  (With 
three  plates.)  (Period  of  nnnaual  heat  iu  June,  1873;  raiu  areas,  their  form, 
movemoats,  distribution,  etc, ;  raiufallof  2  inches  at  stations  south  of  latitude 
:(6° ;  rain-foil  of  2  inches  at  stations  uurth  of  latitude  :16*>, 

139.  Contribntions   to  meteorology,  being  rusults  itcrived  from  uu  examination  of 

tbe  observations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  and  from  other  sources — 
seventh  paper.  Read  iu  N,  A.  S,  April,  1S77.  Aqi,  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xiv,  pp.  1-31, 
(With  three  plates.)  (Rain  areas,  their  form,  dimensions,  loovemenls,  dis- 
tribution, etc. ;  arons  of  low  pressure  witboat  rain.) 

140.  Key  to  elements  of  algebra.     New  York,  1877. 

141.  Contribution  to  meteorology,  being  results  derived  from  an  osamiuatiou  of  the 

observations  of  tbe  Uuitod  States  Signal  Service  and  from  other  sources— eighth 
paper.  Road  inN,  A.  S,  October,  1877.  Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xv,  pp.  1-21.  (With 
two  plates.)  (Tbe  origin  and  development  of  storms;  violent  "winds;  baro- 
metric gradient.) 

142.  CoutribuUons  to  meteorology,  being  results  derived  from  na  examination  of  the 

observations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Seivioe  and  from  other  sources— nini  h 
paper.  Read  in  N.  A,  S.  April,  1878.  Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xvi,  pp.  1-21.  (With 
tbreeplales.)  (Low  barometer  at  Portland,  Oregon;  low  Uarouieler  at  Sau  Fran- 
cisco; areas  of  high  barometer;  temperatureuflcelauilandViennacompared.)  ' 
(Tbe  above  nine  paiiers  were  translated  by  M.  U.  Ilrocard  into  French,  and  were 
published  as  No.50(2)of  Hoiguo's  Actnalitiis  8oientiBque,Pari8,  1880,  with  the 
title  Memoires  do  M6t6orologie  Dynamique.) 

143.  A  coUectiou  of  algebraic  problems  and  examples  for  tbe  use  of  colleges  and  high 

schools  in  examinations  and  class  instruction.     8vo,  pp.  258.     New  York,  1878. 

144.  Contributions  to  meteorology,  being  results  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 

observations  of  tbe  United  States  Signal  Service  and  team  otbiT  sources — tenth 
paper.  Read  iu  N,  A.  8.  November,  1878.  Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  wii,  pp,  1-25. 
(With  two  plates.)  (StorniB  of  the  Atlantic  Oceau  ;  fluctuations  ot  thoharome- 
tei  ou  MouDt  Washiugtuu  and  Pike's  Peak ;  high  winds  on  Mount  Washington ; 
high  winfla  on  Pike's  Peak.) 
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145.  Coutributious  to  meteorologj,  being  results  derived  from  an  eismination  of  tbe 

obMrvations  of  tbe  United  States  Signal  Servioe  and  other  sourcea — BleventU 
paper.  ReadinN.  A.  S.  April,  1879.  Am.  Jour.(3),  vol.xvm,  pp.  1-lB.  (With 
two  plates.)  (Tue  winds  on  Moant  WoshingtoDoompared  vittithe  winds  near 
the  level  of  the  sea;  abnormal  storm  paths.) 

146.  Anthony  D.  Stftnley,  professor  ofmatheniatioa.    In  Yalo  College,  a  sketeb  of  its 

history,  etc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  254-2S6.    1879. 

147.  ConneetioDt  Academy  of  Arts  and  Soiences.     ibid.,  pp.  329-337.- 

148.  Contribotiona  to  meteorology,  being  tlie  resalts  derived  from  an  examination  of 

the  observations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Serviue  and  from  other  sonices — 
twelfth  paper.  Read  in  N.  k,  8.  October,  1879.  Am.  Jonr.  (3),  vol.  xix,  pp.  69- 
109.  (With  three  platen.)  (Mean  prersnre  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  United 
Slates  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  comparison  of  barometric  minima 
in  Europe  and  America ;  barometric  minima  advancing  with  unusual  veloc- 
ity. 

149.  ContributioDS  to  meteorology,  being  results  derived  from  an  eiamiuatioa  of  tbe 

observations  of  tbe  United  States  Signal  Servioe  and  from  other  sources — thir- 
teenth paper.  Bead  in  N.  A.  8.  April,  1880.  Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xx,  pp.  1-21. 
(With  two  plates.)  (Great  and  sndden  ohangsH  of  tenipeiature;  baroiaetrio 
minima  across  the  Booky  Mountains  ;  mean  monthly  range  of  the  barometer.) 

150.  The  desoendants  (by  the  female  branches)  of  Joseph  Loomis,  who  came  from 

Braintiwe,  EoKland,  In  the  year  1638  and  settled  in  Wiudaor,  Conn.,  in  1639. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  1133.   -New  Haven,  1S80. 

151.  ContribntioDS  to  meteorology,  being  resnlts  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 

observations  of  the  Dniled  States  Signal  Service  and  from  other  sources— four- 
teenth paper.  Bead  in  N.  A.  S.  November,  IHSO.  Am.  Jonr.  (3),  vol.  xxi,  pp.  1- 
.  20.  (Witii  three  plates.)  (Conrse  and  velocity  of  storm  centers  in  tropical 
regions;  American  stoTDU  advancing  in  a  sou theuaterly  direction  ;  American 
storms  advancing  northerly  and  eaateriy;  course  of  hurricanes  originating 
neat  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  China  Sea,  etc. ;  rain-foil  in  tropical  cyclones ;  storms 
in  the  middle  latitudes  advancing  in  a  westerly  direction ;  storms  advancing 
westerly  over  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.) 

152.  Contributions  to  meteorology,  being  resnlts  derived  f^om  an  examination  of  tbe 

observations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Becvice  and  from  other  sources — fif- 
teenth paper.  Bead  in  N.  A.  8.  April,  l'-81.  Am.  Jonr.  (3),  vol.  xxit,  pp.  1-lS. 
(With  one  plate. )  (Bednction  to  sea-)cvel  of  barometric  observations  mode  at 
elevated  stations;  height  of  tbe  Signal  Service  stations.) 

153.  ContiibntioDB  to  meteomlogy,  beiug  results  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 

obseivations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  and  from  other  sonrces — six- 
teenth paper.  Read  in  N.  A.  S.  November,  18H1.  Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xxill,  pp.  1- 
ib.  (With  a  map.)  (Mean  annual  rain-fall  for  difffient  conntriesof  the  globe; 
cases  of  excessive  rainfall ;  coses  of  deficient  rain-fall.) 

154.  Contributions  to  meteorology,  being  results  derived  IVom  an  examination  of  the 

observations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  and  from  other  sources— sev- 
enteenth paper.  Read  in  N.  A.  S.  April,  1P82.  Am.  Juur.  (3),  vol.  xxiv,  pp. 
1-22.     (With  three  plates.)    (Relation  of  rain  areas  to  arena  of  loiv  pressure.) 

155.  Contributions  to  meteorology —eighteenth.     Read  in  N.  A.  S.  Novomlier,  1882. 

Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xxv,  pp.  I-IS.  {Wilh  amsp.)  (Mesu  annual  rain-fall  for 
different  conntriesof  the  globe;  relation  of  rain  arena  to  areas  ot  lowpresanro.) 

156.  Contribution  to  meteorology — nineteenth  paper.     Bead  in  N,  A.  8.  A|iril,  1883. 

Am.  Joat.  (3),  vol.  sxvi,  pp.  442-461.    (With  three  plates.)     (The  barometric 
gradient  in  grcatslorms.) 
t57.  ContrihntiouH  to  metrorology— twentieth  paper.     Bead  in  S.  A.  8.  April,  1884. 
Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  1-17  and 81-93.    (With  two phttea.)    (Bednotloa 
Itorometric  observations  tOSM-)evel.) 
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158.  Letter  ftddreased  to  the  Chief  of  the  Barean  of  Statistiea  in  ragard  to  the  irrin- 

cipal  Booroeaof  the  ralQfnllofdiffeieDt  aeotloD*  of  the  United  Stotee.  Beport 
oa  the  internkl  commeroe  of  the  Uaited  Statta.  Babmltted  Hay,  1685.  Appen- 
dix No.  6,  p.  a08.    WuhiDgtoD,  Febmary,  1985. 

159.  CoDtribatiuDH  to  iDet«orology~tweDty-DrBl  paper.     Read  in  N.  A.  B.  April,  18d5. 

Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xxx,  pp.  1-16.  (With  a  plate.)  (Direction  and  velocity 
of  movement  of  areoa  of  low  preunre.) 

ItiU.  Contribution  a  to  meteorology.  Nat.  Aoad.  Soi.  Mem.,  vol.  ttl,  part  3,  pp.  1-66. 
(Areas  of  low  pressure,  their  foin,  magaitudu,  direction,  and  velocity  of  more- 
ment;  also  published  aa  Contcibiitions  to  meteorology,  levised  editioD.  4to, 
pp.  1-67,  plates  l-fl6.    New  Haven,  1S85. ) 

161.  Coatribatious  to  meteorology — twenty-aeooDd  paper.  Am.  Jonr.,  April,  1887: 
(3),  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  247-362.  (With  a  plate.)  (Kmia  of  high  prennre,  their 
magnitude,  and  direction  of  movement ;  relation  of  areas  of  high  pressure  to 
areaaof  lowpreMore.) 

IGi.  CoDtribationa  to  meteorology.  Nab.  Aoad.  8ci.  Hem.,  vol.  iv,  part  3  pp,  1-77 
(with  16  plates).  (Areas  of  of  high  pressure,  theirfortn,  magnitude,  direction, 
and  velocity  of  movement;  relatioa  of  areas  of  high  pressure  to  arreaa  of  low 
pressure  ;>  also  published  as  CoDtrfbations  to  meteorology,  chapter  ii,  revised 
edition.    4to,  pp.  67-143,  pUtes  17-32.     New  Haven,  16^. 

163.  Contributions  to  meteorology— twenty- third  paper.    Read  in  N.  A.  S.  November, 

Itm.  Am.  Jour.  (3),  vol.  xxxvu,pp.  343-356.  (RelaCionof  rain  areas  to  areaa 
of  high  and  low  pressure. ) 

164.  Coutributious  to  meteorology.    Nat.  Aoad.  tioi.  Mom.,   vol,  v,  part  I.     (Mean 

aunnal  raiu-fall  for  diO'ereut  countries  of  the  globe ;  conditions  favorable  to 
raiu-faLl;  conditions  unfavorable  to  rainflill;  examination  of  individnal  oases 
of  raiu-fall  in  the  United  St.ites,  in  Europe,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  areas  of 
Ipw  pressnre  without  raiu ;)  also  published  as  Contributions  to  meteorology, 
ohapt«r  lu,  revised  edition.    4to,  pp.  143-S3tj,  plates  33-61.    New  Haven,  1689. 
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William  Kitclien  Parker  was  bora  at  Doj^tfaorpe,  near  Peterbor- 
ough, June  23, 1823,  and  <1ied  aaddeoly,  of  syncope  of  the  heart,  JalyS, 
1890.  He  was  visitiuit  bia  second  son,  Prof.  W.  N.  Parker,  of  Cardiff, 
and  whilst  cheerfully  talkinif  of  late  diBcoveriea  and  future  work  in  his 
favorite  biological  iniraait8,lie  ceased  to  breath.  Accoatomed  toontdoor 
life,  he  was  a  trae  lover  of  naLare  from  the  first ;  the  forms,  habits,  and 
songs  of  birds,  especially,  lie  knew  at  an  early  age.  Tillage  schooling 
at  Dogsthorpe  and  Werriugtoo,  and  a  short  period  at  Peterborough 
Grammar  School  prepared  him  for  an  apprentioeship  at  15  years  of  age 
to  Mr.  Woodroffe,  chemist  and  druggist  at  Stamford ;  and  3  years  after- 
wards he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Costal,  medical  practitioner,  at  Market- 
Ovorton.  At  Stamford  he  studied  botany  earnestly,  and  used  to  per- 
suade a  fellow  apprentice  to  leave  his  bed  in  early  mornings  to  go  afield 
in  search  of  plants.  Both  when  liviag  at  his  father's  farm  and  in  his 
holidays  afterwards  he  kept  many  pet  animals  and  dissected  whatever 
he  could  get,  including  a  donkey  and  many  birds.  Of  the  latter  he  pre- 
pared skeletons,  and  of  these  he  made  many  large  drawings  at  Market- 
Overton,  which  of  late  years  he  had  some  thought  of  publishing  as  an 
atlas  of  the  osteology  of  birds.  In  1844^*4:6  he  studied  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  became  student-demonstrator  to  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr. 
(now  Sir  William)  Bowman  there.  He  also  attended  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  in  1846  and  1847,  and,  having  qualified  as  L.  s.  A.,  he  com- 
menced practice  in  1849  at  Tachbrook  street,  Pimlico,  and  soon  after- 
wards married  Miss  Elizabeth  Jeffery.  His  wife's  patient  calmness 
under  all  difficulties  and  trials  was  a  troe  blessing  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Parker's  excitable  temperament,  and  her  unselfish  life  and  wide- 
spread influence  for  good  are  well  known  in  and  beyond  the  family 
circle.  Unfortunately  he  was  left  a  widower  about  four  months  ago. 
His  family  consists  of  three  daughters  and  four  sons.  Of  the  latter,  one 
is  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Otago,  New  Zealand ;  the  second  is  professor  of  biology  in  the  Univer- 
sity College  at  Cardiff,  South  Wales ;  the  third  is  an  able  draftsman 
and  lithographer,  and  the  fourth  has  lately  taken  bis  diplomas  of  l,  b. 
c.  p.  and  M.  R.  6.  8. 

Mr.  Parker  had  a  good  father,  courteous  and  gentle  by  nature,  con- 
scientious, and  earnest  in  business,  who  had  worked  hard  to  be  able  to 

■From  Nature,  July  24, 1890,  vol.  sui,  pp.  297-^W. 
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give  even  his  youngest  son,  Mr.  W.  K.  Parker,  "a  start  in  life."  From 
his  placid  and  tboagbtfal  mother  lie  probably  inherited  mach  of  bis 
love  of  reading  and  bis  talent  for  learning. 

Always  eoergetio,  in  spite  of  constant  ill  health,  Mr.  Parker  entha- 
siastically  carried  on  his  medical  work  and  bis  oataral  history  stodtes, 
especially  in  the  miorosoopio  strnctore  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissnes. 
Polyzoa  and  Foraminifera,  collected  on  a  visit  to  Bognor,  and  from 
among  sponge  sand  and  Indian  sea-Bhells,  especially  attracted  his  at- 
tention. Having  sorted,  monnted,  and  drawn  numbers  of  these  miero- 
zoa,  he  was  indaced,  about  1856,  by  his  friends  W.  Crawford  Williamson 
and  T.  Bnpert  Jones,  to  work  at  the  Foraminifera  systematically.  His 
paper  on  the  MilioUtid(B  of  the  Indian  Seas  (Traus.  Micros.  800.,  1858), 
and  a  joint  paper  {with  T.  B.  Jones)  on  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Norwe- 
gian ooaat  [Annalg  X.  ff.,  1857)  resulted;  and  the  latter  formed  the 
basis  of  a  memoir  on  the  Arctic  and  North  Atlantic  Foraminifera  (PhiL 
Trans.,  1865).  With  T.  Btipert  Jones,  and  afterwards  with  W.  B.  Car- 
penter and  H.  B.  Brady,  Mr,  Parker,  down  to  1873,  described  and  illns- 
trated  many  groups  and  species  of  Foraminifera,  recent  and  fossil  (see 
C.  D.  Sherborn's  "Biography  of  Foraminifera"  for  these  papers  and 
memmrs),  thereby  establishing  more  accurately  a  natural  classification 
of  these  miorozoa,  determining  tlieir  batbymetrical  conditions,  and 
therefore  their  value  in  geology.  That  he  did  not  neglect  anatomical 
research  is  shown  by  memoirs  in  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of 
the  Zodlogical  Society  on  the  osteology  (chiefly  cranial)  and  systematic 
position  of  Balteniceps  (1860),  Pterocles  (1862),  Palamedea  (1863),  Oalli- 
naoeons  Birds  and  Tinamons  (1863  and  1866),  Kagn  (1864  and  1869), 
Ostriches  (1864),  Microglossa  (1865),  Common  Fowl  (1869),  Eel  (Nature, 
1871),  skull  of  Frog  (1871),  of  Crow  ( 1872),  Salmon,  Tit,  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Tbrn^ee,  Sturgeon,  and  Pig  (1873).  In  the  mean  time  the  Ray  Society 
had  brought  oat  his  valuable  "  Monograph  on  the  structure  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Shoulder  Oirdleand  Sternum  in  the  Yertebratn"  (1868); 
and  bis  Presidential  addresses  to  the  Boyal  Microscopical  Society  ( 1872, 
1873),  and  notes  on  the  Archseopteryx  (1861),  and  the  fossil  Bird  bones 
from  tbe  Zebbug  Cave,  Malta  (1865  and  1S69),  had  been  pnblished. 
Subsequently  the  Boyal  Society's  Transactions  contained  his  abau- 
dantly  illustrated  memoirs  on  the  skull  of  the  Batrachia  (1878  and 
1880),  of  the  tJrodelons  Amphibia  (1877),  tbe  Common  Snake  (1878), 
Sturgeon  (1883),  Lepidostens  (1882),  Edentata  (1886),  Insectivora  (1886), 
and  his  elaborate  memoir  on  the  development  of  the  wing  of  the  Com- 
mon Fowl  (1888).  In  tbe  "  Beports  of  the  ChaHenger"  is  his  memoir  on 
the  Green  Turtle  (1880) ;  and  those  on  Tarsipes  (Dundee,  1889),  and  the 
Dock  and  the  Auk  (Dublin,  1890),  are  his  last  works^ 

In  former  times  a  skall  was  taken  as  little  more  than  a  dry,  symmet- 
rical, bony  structure ;  or  if  it  were  the  cartilagiuons  brain  case  uf  a 
shark,  it  was  to  most  a  mere  dried  museum  specimen.  When  however 
the  gradations  of  tbe  elements  of  the  skull,  from  embryonic  begiuoiogs, 
vere  traced  nntil  their  mutual  relations  and  their  homolognee  in  oOier 
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rertebratea  were  establisfaed,  light  was  thrown  on  the  woaderfnl  oom- 
pleteoess  of  organic  ani&rmity  aiid  BiDgleness  of  design.  How  such 
studies  can  be  carri«d  on  both  by  minate  dissection  and  the  modern  ut 
of  parallel  slicing,  and  not  by  one  method  alone,  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  teaching. 

Mr.  Parker  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1866,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  reoeived  a  royal  medal  for  his  comprehenaive, 
exact,  and  useful  researches  in  the  developmental  osteology,  or  embry- 
onal morphology,  of  Tertebrates.  Some  few  years  afterwards  the  Royal 
Society  gave  him  an  annual  grant  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  (tf  his  stud- 
ies; and,  when  that  was  discontinned,  a  pension  ftvm  the  Grown  was 
graciously  and  appropriately  awarded  to  him.  A  generoas  friend,  be- 
longing to  a  well-known  Wesleyan  family,  more  than  once  presented 
£100  towards  the  oost  of  some  of  the  numerous  plates  illustrating  his 
grand  memoirs  in  the  philosophical  transactions. 

In  1873,  he  received  the  diploma  as  member  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  was  appointed  Huuterian  professor,  Professor  Flower 
being  invalided  for  a  time ;  and  afterwards  both  held  the  professorship 
conjointly.  His  eamestntss  and  wide  views  were  well  appreciated, 
opening  np  the  modern  aspect  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  showing 
that  both  in  man  and  the  lower  vertebrates  the  wonderful  stroctural 
development  of  their  bony  framework  should  be  studied  in  a  strictly 
morphological  rather  than  a  teleological  method,  and  that  its  stages  and 
resultant  forms  could  be  regarded  only  in  the  Darwinian  aspect. 

These  lectures,  given  in  abstract  in  the  medical  journals,  became  the 
basis  of  bis  "  Morphology  of  the  BkuD,"  in  writing  which,  from  his  dic- 
tation and  notes,  Mr.  O.  T.  Bettany  kindly  assisted  him ;  and  again,  in 
a  semi-popnlar  book,  "  Un  Mammalian  Descent,"  another  friend  (Miss 
Arabella  Buckley,  now  Mrs.  Fisher)  similarly  helped  him.  In  the  tr.t- 
t«r  work  his  own  nsnal  style  frequently  predominates,  full  of  metaphor 
and  quaint  allusions,  originatiug  in  his  imaginative  and  indeed  poetic 
mind,  fiilly  impregnated  with  ideas  and  expressions  freqaent  iu  hia 
favorite  and  mnch-read  books — Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  some  of 
the  old  divines,  and  alwre  all  the  old  English  Bible. 

Separating  himself  from  the  trammels  of  foregone  conolusions  and 
from  the  formulatetl  but  Imporfeet  misleading  conceptions  of  some  of 
his  predecessors  iu  biology,  whom  he  left  for  the  teaching  of  Bathke, 
Glegenbaar,  and  Huxley,  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker  earnestly  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  single-sighted  research,  and  the  following  up  of  any  un- 
biased elucidations,  to  whatever  natural  conclusion  they  may  lead. 
Simple  and  firm  in  Christian  faith,  resolute  in  scientific  research,  he 
felt  free  from  dre^d  of  any  real  collision  between  science  and  religion. 
He  insisted  that  '■  onr  pro)>er  work  is  not  that  of  straining  oar  too  fee- 
ble faculties  at  system  building,  but  hnmble  and  patient  attention  to 
what  nature  herself  tenches,  comparing  actaal  things  with  actaal" 
(Proc.  ZoSl.  Soc,  1864) ;  ami  in  his  "  Shoulder  girdle,  etc.,"  page  li,  he 
writes;  "Then,  iu  the  times  to  come,  when  we  have  'prepared  onr 
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work  witboat,  nDd  made  it  fit  for  ourselves  in  the  field,'  we  aliall  be  able 
to  build  »  '  system  of  auatomy '  wbioh  shall  truly  represent  nature  tuid 
qot  be  a  mere  reflection  of  tbe  mind  of  one  of  her  talented  observ«8." 

Again,  at  page  225,  ia  iUostratiou  of  some  results  of  his  wrak,  he 
says :  ''  Tbe  first  instance  I  have  given  of  the  shoulder  girdle  (in  the 
skate)  may  be  compared  to  a  clay  ntodel  in  its  first  stage  or  to  the 
heavy  oaken  farniture  of  our  fwefathers,  that '  stood  pond'rons  and 
fixed  by  its  own  maasy  weight.'  As  we  ascend  tbe  vertebrate  scaletiie 
mass  becomes  more  etegaut,  more  anbdivided,  and  more  metamorphosed 
until,  in  the  bird  claes  and  amoug  the  mammals,  these  parts  form  the 
ftwaeworb  of  limbs  thui  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  agile  or 
more  apt.  So,  also,  aa  it  regards  tbe  Bternum ;  at  first  a  mere  outcrop- 
ping of  the  feebly  developed  costal  arches  in  tbe  amphibia,  it  becomes 
the  keystoae  of  perfect  arches  in  the  true  reptile;  then  the  fnlcrnm  of 
the  exquisitely  constructed  organs  of  flight  in  the  bird;  and,  lastly, 
forms  the  mobile  front  wall  of  the  heaving  chest  of  the  highest  verte- 
brate. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Parker  was  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal,  Linuean,  Zoological, 
and  Koyal  Microscopical  Societies ;  honorary  member  of  King's  College, 
London,  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge,  and  tbe  Medical  Ghi- 
rui-gical  Society,  He  wa»  also  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Naturalists  of  Moscow,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial 
Geological  Institute  of  Yieiina,  and  the  Academy  of  Katnral  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia.  lit  1SS5  he  received  from  the  Boyal  College  of  Physi- 
oiaus  the  Bayly  medal,  "  Ob  phj/siologiatn  feUdter  atxidtam." 

In  conversations  shortly  before  his  death  he  often  spoke  of  looking 
forward  throughout  his  life-time  (alas  I  bow  quickly  abortened  t)  to  con- 
tinued application  of  all  the  energy  he  could  devote  to  his  useful  work — 
at  once  a  consolation  to  him  and  a  dnty. 

He  has -well  expressed  his  own  view  of  biological  pursuits  at  page 
363  of  tbe  "Morphology  of  the  skull:"  "Tbe  study  of  animal  morphol- 
ogy leads  to  continually  grander  and  more  reverent  views  of  creation 
and  of  a  CreatCH*.  Each  fresh  advance  shows  us  further- fields  for  coa- 
qnest,  aud  at  the  same  time  deepens  the  conviction  that  while  results 
and  secondary  operatious  may  be  discovered  by  human  intelligence, 
<  no  man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.'  We  live  as  in  a  twilight  of  knowledge,  charged  with  reveht- 
tiouBoforder  aud  beauty  ;  we  steadfastly  look  for  a  perfect  light,  which 
shall  reveal  perfect  order  and  beauty." 

An  nuwordly  seeker  after  truth,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
bis  uprightness,  modesty,  nnselfiahuesa,  and  generosity  to  fellow-work- 
ers, always  helping  young  inquirers  with  specimens  and  information,  he 
was  suddenly  lost  to  sight  as  a  friend  and  father,  but  remains  in  the 
minds  of  fellow- workers,  of  those  whom  he  so  freely -taught,  andctfhis 
stricken  relatives,  as  a  great  and  good  man,  whose  beneficent  infloMice 
will  ever  be  felt  in  a  wide- spreading  and  advancing  science  and  among 
thoughtful  and  appreciative  men  in  all  time.  i    C  ■(K1«^lc 
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Halle,  University  of,  Bend  complete  set  ot  publications 77 

Hamburg- American  Packet  Company,  acknowledgments  due 61 

Hamilton  bequeet,  amount  of 2 

Hand-book  of  building  and  ornamental  atones,  by  George  P.  Merrill 30,80 

geological  collections,  by  George  P.  Merrill 30,80 

Hannover  Royal  Library,  presentation  to  Institution  _ - 78 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  member  «x  o,ffEcio  of  the  establishment is 

Haupt,  P.,  report  on  International  Congress  of  Orientalists 85,92 

Hawks  in  Zoological  Park -* --_ 64 

Heating,  lighting,  etc..  National  Museum  Congressional  appropriation 

tor sxvlii,  xxix,  xxxii,  xl 

expenditures xxviii,  xxix,  xxx 

Helsingfors,  Uoiveraity  of,  sends  complete  set  of  publications 77 

Henderson  &  Brother,  acknowledgments  due -        61 

Hennessy,  Henry,  on  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth 201 

Hensel,  Bruckmann  &Lor1>acher,  acknowledgments  due 61 

Henshaw,  H.  W.,  ofBce-work  of 50 

Heredity,  Welsmann's  theory  of,  by  George  J.  Romanes - 433 

Heron  in  Zoological  Park/. - 64 

Heterodon  platyrkinus  In  Zoological  Park 64 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.,  engaged  in  collating  Iroquoian  proper  names- 52 

field  studies  of.- - 14,49 

linguistic  work  of - 52 

Hlllers,  J.  K.,  in  charge  of  photographic  work  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology---        54 

Historical  relics,  statiaticaot  accessions- _ _ _ -_-        27 

History  of  geodetic  operations  in  Russia,  by  Col,  B.  Witkowski  and  Prof. 

J.Howard  Gore 306 

the  Niagara  Biyer,  by  G.  K.  GUbert - 231 

Hitchcock,  Bomyn,  paper  on  Japanese  religion  and  burials 30 

Hoffman,  Dr.  W.  J.,  field  atudiea  of 14,48 

office  work  of 51 

HOgre  AllmSJina Uroverk,  Vester&i-,  booksaentby 78 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  field  studies  of 14,47 

paper  on  ancient  art  of  Chiriqui._ 54,82 

papers  on  arts  of  the  mound  builders 51 

paper  on  study  of  textile  art „  64,82 

Holub,  Dr.  Emil,  books  presented  by _ 78 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.,  books  presented  by 78 

Hornad^,  William  T.,  appointed  honorary  curator,  department  of  living 

uiimals 32 

how  b}  collect  mammal  skins 80 

resignation  of 32,41 

the  extermination  of  the  American  bison- 30,81 

Homed  owl  in  Zoological  Park _ '. Gi 

Homy  sponges,  Lendenteldt's  monograph  on,  presented  to  Institution 78 

Houdan  chickens  In  Zoological  Park _ 64 

House  of  Representatives,  action  of,  with  regard  to  fireproofing  of  part  of 

Smithsonian  building - 10 

exchanges  of 60 

How  to  collect  mammal  skins,  by  William  T.  Homaday 80 

Human  beast  of  burden,  by  Otis  T.  Mason -_ 81 

Humming  birds,  paper  on,  by  Bobert  Ridgway 30 

Hungarian  Academy,  books  presented  by ,  ^ 78 
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Hungary,  exchange  transmtaBions  to _ 59,63 

Hurgonje,  C.  S.,  presented  photographs  from  Makka 78 

Huxley,  Thomas  H.,  advance  of  science  in  the  last  halt  cenjury 79,81 

Hyatt,  Alpheus,  paper  on  the  genesis  of  the  Arletldse 14,79 

Hydrograpblc  Office,  exchanges  of - 60 

publications  preeented  to  Institution 78 


"  leonographie  des  Coquiires  Vivtuites,"  presented  to  Museum  library 31 

IddlngB,  J.  P.,  acknowledgments  due  for  speeimens H 

offered  to  make  coUectioiiH  for  Museum 33 

Illustrations  in  annual  report  for  1890,  list  of viii 

Immediate  exchange,  Congreesiont^  aid  requested 5S 

of  parliamentary  documents,  money  required  for.-  _        19 

Income  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  1890 3 

Increase  of  the  library 75 

library,  plan  for 20 

Museum  collections 28 

Index  to  the  literature  of  thermodynamics,  by  Alfred  Titckerman 14,81 

India,  exchange  transmissions  to ---59,62,63 

Indian  Bureau,  exchangee  of 60 

gallery,  the  George  Catlin,  by  Thomas  Donaldson *. 81 

government,  publications  presented  by 78 

graves  in  Floyd  and  Chickasaw  Counties,  Iowa,  by  Clement  L. 

Webster - 80,81 

materia  med lea,  collection  of  plants  used  in 42,48,51 

medicine  practice  studied 42,47,48.50,51 

mummy,  by  James  Lisle 80,81 

mythology,  collection  of 42,48,50,51 

persontd  names,  monograph  on,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey 50 

tribal  names,  dictionary  of 50 

vocabularies  collected  by  J,  Curtin 49 

Indians  of  Cape  Flattery,  by  J.  G.  Swan,  new  edition  of 15 

Washington  Territory,  by  Myron  Eells _ 80,81 

Individuals  corresponding  with  exchange  bureau 55, 66 

Inman  Steamship  Company,  acknowledgments  due 61 

Instruments  in  astrophysieal  observatory  -_ .■■. 11 

Instructions  in  taxidermy  and  photography 21,30 

Interior  Department  exchanges  of 60 

International  conference  at  ancient  Troy,  Smithsonian  representative  ap- 
pointed for..- - - .,-        25 

Congress  ot  Orientalists,  P.  Haupt's  report  on 85 

exchanges,  bureau  of,  report  on,  by  Curator 55 

Exchange  accounts  examined  by  executive  committee xix 

Congressional  appropriation  for xix,  xxxli,  xl 

exchanges.  Congressional  appropriation  for,  disbursed  by 

Institution   3 

correspondents 57 

distribution -_ 59 

efficiency  of  service - 58 

estimates  for 4 

of  ofQcial  documents -_ 57 

expenditures  for _, ,.      xix 
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lateroational  exchaoges,  expense 56 

receipts -_ -.  66 

dieburBementB... -_-  57 

governmental _ -- 60 

ol  oEQcial  documentB 57 

report  of  Secretary  on 16 

tranaactiona  of  - 55,66 


traJiBportation  cumpaniee 61 

Wlnlock ,  William  C. ,  curator 62 

(See  Exchanges)  --- 16 

standards  for  iron  and  ateel,  committee  on,  met 

in  Smith-  aoniaa  building 21 

Invertebrates,  marine,  statiatica  of  accessiona 27 

Inveatigatlons  begun  by  the  Secretary II 

of  mounds,  results  of 42,47 

Invoices  written  by  exchange  bureau 55,56 

Iron,  standard  for  committee  on,  used  in  Smithsonian  building 21 

Iroquoian  proper  names  collected  and  recorded 52 

Iroquois,  religious  doctrines  of,  recorded 19,50 

Italy,  a  party  to  BruaselB  Conveution 58 

exchange  transmissions  to. 5S,  02,63 

the  primitive  races  of,  by  Cannon  Isaac  Taylor 489 


Japan,  exchange  tranBmissions  to - ...59,62,63 

Japaneae  religion  and  burials,  paper  by  Bomyn  Hitchcock 30 

works  of  art,  Capron  collection  of,  proposed  purchase  of 23 

Jay  In  Zoological  Park - - - 64 

JemeK  tribe  studied  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  54 

Jena,  Univereity  of,  Bends  complete  set  of  publications 77 

Joint  resolutions  of  Congress  appointing  regents 2 

Journal  of  Proceedings  of  Board  of  Begeata xi 


Kansa  genealogical  tables  prepared  by  J.  Owen  Doraey  _ 50 

Keltic,  J.  Scott,  Stanley  and  the  map  of  Africa. _ 277 

Kidder,  Dr.  Jerome  H.,  bequest  of 3 

to  astro-physical  observatory 11,12 

of,  resolutions  by  board  of  regents xiii 

Kiel,  University  of,  sends  complete  set  of  publications 77 

Kiener's  "  loonographie  des  Coquilles  Vivantes"  nroBented  to  Museum 

library _ _ 31 

Klamath  grammar,  prepared  by  A.  S.  Gatsehet _ 51 

KOUiker,  Prof.  Albert,  books  presented  by 78 

Koenig's  Researches  on  Musical  Harmony,  by  SylvanuB  P  Thompson 335 

KOnigsberg,  University  of,  sendB  complete  set  of  publications 77 

Kunz,  George  F.    The  gem  collection  of  National  Musaum 80 


Labels  for  Museum  collection - -., -.        3! 

Laboratories  space  in  National  Museum,  table  of I 
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lAnd  Office,  exchuigeB  of _ 60 

selected  tor  Zoological  Pcu-k 37 

lingley,  S.  P.,  report  for  188B 82 

aimuftl  report  for  1890 _ 1 

appointed  one  of  the  vommiBsiooera  of  Rock  Creek  Park  _ .  41 
conuniBeioaer  tor  eBtttblisbment  of  ZoOlc^ioal  Pftrk,  report 

of -- 39 

letter  to  Congress  submittinj;  annual  report ___ Hi 

Hon.  Letand  Stanford,  relative  to  new  Museum 

building __ 5,7 

amember  of  committeeonrewlutioDH  relative  to  S.S.Cox-  43 

Secretary  of  the  Institution - ir 

Lectures  in  Leoture  ball  of  National  Muaeum 31 

Saturday  lectures _._ 31 

Anthropological  lectures,  by  Thomas  Wilson 31 

National  Geographic  Society ". 31 

Lecture  ou  clinical  study  of  the  brain,  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen. - 21 

ball  of  Musuem  used  for  meetings  of  scientiflc  bodies 21 

Ledger  accounts  kept  by  exchange  bureau .,  65,66 

Lee  &  Shepard  requested  use  of  stereotype  plates 24 

Leech,  Hon.  E.  O.,  acknowledgments  due_ ___ 26 

Legations  of  foreign  powers,  acknowledgment  due _ 61 

Legislation  required  for  Smithsonian  Institution. xv 

Leipzig,  UnlTeraitj  of,  sends  complete  set  of  publications 77 

Lendenfeldt'B  monograph  of  horny  sponges  presented  to  library 78 

Length,  standard  of,  investigations  for  determining.. 21 

Lepidoptera,  North  American,  bibliographical  catalogue  of  the  transfor- 
mations of,  by  Henry  Edwards 29,30 

Letter  of  Secretary  transmitting  annual  report  for  1890 1 

from  Secretary  submitting  annual  report lii 

of  Secretary  to  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  relative  to  new  Museum  build- 
ing  -.. 5 

Letters  received  by  exchange  bureau 55,66 

written  by  exchange  bureau. 55,66 

Libbey,  Prof.  William,  prepares  new  edition  of  Guyot's  tables 15 

progress  in  geography  tor  1886 85,81 

Liberia,  exchange  transmissions  to 69,62 

Library  of  Congress,  exchanges  of 60 

transfer  of  books  from 19 

National  Museum  .._ 31 

Library  of  Smithsonian  Institution -  75 

Accessions  to,  stetemeot  of ■. 19 

Contemplated  extension  of 20 

Elxchange  list  of,  work  on 20 

Important  additions 76,77 

Increase  of 75 

plan  for. 20 

Beorgaolzation  of,  carried  on 20 

Report  of  librarian 75,78 

Secretary's  report  on 19 

Serials  added 75 

Universities  sending  complete  sets  of  their  publications 77 

Lick  observatory,  grant  to,  for  photographic  apparatus —  21 

photographs  of  the  moon  to  be  nwde  by 21 
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Life-Saving  Service,  co-operation  of 28 

Light-House  Board,  co-operation  of - - 28 

exchanges  of - - 60 

Lingiiiatic  map  of  North  America 50 

studieB  by  Bureau  of  Ethnology ,42,47,50,51,52,53 

work  of  director  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology 50 

performed  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt 62 

Lisle,  James,  paper  on  Indian  mummy 80,81 

List  of  aocessiona  ta  the  National  Museum 80 

illustrations  in  annual  report  for  1890 viil 

Smithsonian  publications,  by  William  J.  Rhees 15 

Lit«ratureof  thermodynamics,  index  to,  by  Alfred  Tuckerman -..  14,81 

Lithology,  statistics  of  accessions _._        28 

Living  animals,  statistics  of  aecessiona _ 28 

transferred  to  Zoological  Parle 33 

Lodge,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot,  appointed  a  regent x,  xi,  2 

member  of  committee  oaresolutionsrelativeto 

services  of  the  Hon,  S.  S.Cox 43 

London  Board  of  Trade,  book  sent  by. - 18 

Loomis,  Elias,  memoirs  of,  by  H,  A.  Newton 741 

Low.  Dr..  installation  of,  Smithsonian  represented  at 25 


McCormick,  J.  C,  paper  on  mounds  in  JefTereon  County,  Tennessee 80,81 

Mac  Owen,  F,,  collections  received  from 32 

Mac  Ritchie,  David,  books  presented  by 78 

Macacwi  cifnomolgus  in  Zoological  Park _ 64 

Macaws  in  Zoological  Park _ 64 

Mallery,  Garrick,  study  of  sign  language 60 

Mammal  skins,  how  to  collect,  by  Wm.  T.  Hornaday 80 

Mammals  in  Zoological  Park 64 

Mammals,  statistics  of  accessions :._ 27 

Man,  ascent  of,  by  Dr.  Frank  Baker _ 447 

antiquity  of,  by  John  Evans _ 467 

Manitoba,  mound  explorations  in  -._ 47 

Manners  and  customs  of  the  Moliawks,  by  George  A.  Allen __ 615 

Mantez,  Consul-Gene ral  Jos^,  acknowledgments  due fil 

Map.  alxirlginal,  of  old  Cherokee  country,  preparation  of 49 

linguistic,  of  North  America _ 50 

of  Zoological  Park 38 

Marburg,  University  of ,  sends  complete  set  of  publications 77 

Marcou,  Jules  Belknap,  report  on  Paleontology  for  1886 79, 81 

Marine  Hospital,  exchanges  of 60 

Marine  invertebrates,  statistics  of  accessions 27 

Mariposaa  vocabularies  collected  by  J.  Curtin __ 49 

Mason,  Otis  T.,  Basket-work  of  North  American  aborigines 81 

Bibliography  of  Anthropology  ._ 558 

Cradles  of  the  American  aborigmes __ 80 

Progress  of  Anthropology  in  1890  -- _ _ 527 

Report  on  progress  in  anthropology  for  1886 80,81 

represente  Institution  at  Board  on  Geographical  Niunes,,  25 

The  human  beast  of  burden  - .^^— ..  81 
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Materia  medica,  Indian,  plante  used  in,  collection  of 42,48,51 

statistics  of  accessions 27 

Mathematical  theories  of  the  earth,  by  Robert  S.  Woodard 183 

Maya  codices,  aid  to  study  of,  paper  by  Prof.  Cyrus  ThomaB 54,82 

Measures  and  valuing,  by  J.Owen  Dorsey 50 

Medals,  statistics  of  accessions 27 

Medical  formulas  of  Indians,  collected _ -._ 42,46,51 

Medicine  man,  practice  of '. 42,4.1,48,51 

practice  of  Indian  studies --.- 42,47,48,50.51 

Zunis  studied  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  ._ 50 

Mediterranean,  the,  physical  and  historical,  by  Sir  R.  Lambert  Play  fair . .      259 

Meeting,  annual,  of  Board  of  Begenta xi,2 

change  in  time  of - xv 

Meetings  held  in  lecture  hall  of  National  Museum 31 

Academy  of  Sciences 31 

American  Historical  Association ^ 22 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 31 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  CollegeB -- 31 

Geological  Congress  Committee _ 31 

National  Oeograhic  Society 31 

Melge,  Gen,  Montgomery  C,  a  regent x,  xi 

member  of  the  executive  committee x,  xxziil 

resolution  relative  to  compensation  for  plans 

for  new  Museum  building xlv 

Mecca,  photographs  from,  presented  to  Institution 78 

Meldola,  Prof.  Raphael.    The  photographic  image 377 

Mdetgrig  gallopavo  in  Zoological  Park - 64 

Members  KC  o.^cto  of  the  establishment Ix 

Memoir  of  Arnold  Guyot,  by  James  D.  Dana 80 

Ellas  Loomis,  by  H.  A.  Newton _ 741 

William  Kitchen  Parlier 771 

Memoirs  relating  to  the  solar  corona 14,79 

withdrawn  from  Library  ot  Congress --        19 

Memorial  meeting  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Museum 31 

Menomonl  delegation,  assistance  given  by _ 61 

Merchants.  L.  Company,  acknowledgments  due 61 

Merrill,  George  P.,  appointed  curator,  Department  of  Geology 32 

band-book  on  building  and  ornamental  stones  in  National  Mu- 
seum   30,80 

band-book  of  geological  collections 30,80 

Meeozotc  fossils,  statistics  of  accessions 27 

Metallurgy,  statistics  of  accessions 28 

Meteorite  collection  in  National  Museum,  by  F.  W.  Clarke 80 

Meteorological  and  Physical  Tables,  Guyot's,  new  edition  of 14 

Mexico,  antiquities  ot,  hy  S.  B.  Evans - 80,81 

consul-general  for,  acknowledgments  due 61 

exchange  transmissions  to - 59,62,63 

Meyer,  Victor.    The  chemical  problems  of  to-day 361 

MiobelsoQ,  Prof.  Albert  A.,  aid  to,  in  investigations 21 

Michigan,  ancient  works  in,  examined.- 47 

Middleton,  James  D.,  explored  ancient  works 47 

explorations  made  by 14 

Mide'wlwin,  the  Grand  Medicine  Society  of  the  Djibwas .-.. —        48 
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Miller,  George,  an  Omaha,  assistance  given  by 51 

Miller,  Hon.  W.  H.  H.,  member  ex  officio  of  the  eatabliehment ix 

Mindelefl,  Cosmos,  modeling  of  ruina 53 

Mindelefl,  Victor,  field  studies  of 14 

report  on  architecture  ot  Tueayan  and  Cibola 53 

visit  toCasa  Grande,  Ariz _         48 

Minerology,  progress  report  for  1886,  by  Edward  S.  Dana .,  80,81 

Minerals,  statistics  of  accessions 28 

Minot,  Charles  Sedgwick.    Morphology  of  the  blood  corpuscles 429 

Mint  Bureau,  exchanges  of 60 

Miscellaneous  ooUeotions 14 

papers  on  anthropology 80,81 

Missouri  River,  examination  of  ancient  remains _ 47 

Mitchell,  Hon.  Charles  G.,  member  ae  c>^ck)  of  the  establishment _.        ix 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  and  T.  Reichert,  researches  upon  the  venoms  of  poison- 
ous serpents 79 

.  Modelling  of  rains,  by  Bureau  of  Ethnology 53,54 

Modern  pottery,  statistics  of  accessions  _ 27 

Mohawks,  manners  and  customs  of  the,  by  George  A.  Allen  ._ 615 

Moksary's  monographic  chrysididarum  presented  to  Institution 78 

Mollusks,  statistics  of  accessions 27 

Money  paid  by  Congressional  appropriations  for  exchanges  -_ 17 

for  lands  of  Zoological  Park 37 

Monkeys  in  Zoological  Park _ 64 

Monograph  on  Indian  personal  names,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey 50 

of  noctuidfe,  contributions  to,  by  John  B.  Smith-- 30 

Moatelias,  Oscar.    The  age  of  bronze  in  Egypt 499 

Moon,  photographs  of,  to  be  made  by  Lick  Observatory 21 

Mooney,  James,  explorations  made  by 14,47,48,49 

investigations  of  Cherokee  tribes 51 

Morley's  Researches,  P.  W.  Clarke's  report  on - 83 

Morocco,  ethnographic  collections  made  in,  by  Talcott  Williams 13 

Morphology  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  by  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot 429 

Morrill,  Hon.  Justin  S.,  a  regent --     x,  xt 

introduced   bill    for  flreproofing  of    portions  of 

Smithsonian  building 10 

resolution  relative  to  bequest  of  Dr.  Kidder xiii 

Morton,  Hon.  Levi  P., a  regent „         x 

member  ex  officio  of  the  establishment ix 

Mound  explorations  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology „ 42,47 

investigations,  results  of 42,47 

Mounds  in  Iowa,  by  Clement  L.  Webster 80,81 

Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  by  J.  C.  McCormlck 80,81 

Wisconsin,  by  Clement  L.  Webster 80,81 

of  the  Western  Praries,  by  Clement  L.  Webster 80,81 

models  of,  made  by  C.  Mindelefl - 53 

Mount  Kilemanjaro,  collections  made  in  region  of 14 

Mule  deer  in  ZOlogieal  Park-- 64 

Mummy  cave,  model  of ,  made  by  C.  Mindelefl _ 53 

Muflozy  Espriella,  acknowledgments  due.- 61 

Murdoch,  John,  librarian 20 

•  study  on  Eskimo  bows 81 

Murray,  Ferris  &  Co.,  acknowledgments  due 61 
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Mueeumbuildio?,  oompensation  tor,  resolution  by  Board  of  Ra^nte ziv 

plans  tor  exhibited  to  Board  of  Regents _ xiil 

(See  National  Museum.) 

Musical  harmony,  Koenig's  researches  on,  by  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson 335 

Instruments,  statistics  of  accessions 27 

Muakhogean  laugu^es,  bibliography  of - __ 52 

Mythology,  Indian,  collection  of - 42,48,50,51 

of  ZuBIs  studied  by  Mrs.  Stevenson 50 

MythH  of  the  Onondagaa  collected  by  S.  N.  B.Hewitt _  49 

N. 

National  Academy,  exchanges  of  - 60 

met  in  lecture  ball  of  Museum 21 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  books  pi-esented  by 77 

Geographic  Society, lectures  in  Museum  lecture  ball--.--.- 31 

met  in  lecture  hall  of  Museum 31 

Katlonal  Museum: 

accounts  examined  by  executive  committee xxi,  xxlx 

additional  building  required  for _ 4,26 

annual  increase  in  the  collections 8,9 

aesistanoe  to  students 30 

casement  required .- 9 

catalogue  entries 28 

Congressional  appropriations  for xxl.xxvi,xxviii,  xxix,  xxxil,  xl 

Congressional  appropriation  for,  disbursed  by  Smithsonian  Institu- 

Uon-.- 3 

cooperation  of  Government  Departments- __ 28 

department  of  living  animals , 33 

display  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  difDoulties  attending 23 

distribution  of  duplicate  specimens - 29 

estimates  for _ 4 

exchanges  of 60 

expenditures xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv,  xxv.  xxvl,  sxvll,  Kxviii,xxix 

explorations 32 

extension  of  hours  for  visitors .■. ._ 31 

increase  of  collections _ 26,27,28 

labels .-- ,- 31 

library ~. - - - 31 

meetings  and  lectures _.- 31 

personnel -- -  32 

publications 15,29 

report  for  1887 82 

report  of  Secretary 26 

special  researches 30 

visitors 31 

National  Zoological  Park,  accounts  examined  by  executive  committee xxxi 

animals  in 64 

Congressional    act   relative    to    organization, 

etc zxzix,39 

Dr.  Frank  Baker,  acting  manager 41_,74 
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